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Camelsare sold every where 
in scientifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20cigarettes for 20 
cents; or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) ina glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 


stronglyrecommendthiscar- .& 
ton for the home or office 


supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobecco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


V,4S 
As sure as you 


are a foot high 


you will like this 
Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 


yor will prefer Camels smooth, 
delightful blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos to 
either kind smoked straight! It 
gives you an entirely new idea of 
cigarette enjoyment. 

Camels never tire your taste no 
matter how liberally you smoke. They 
are always appetizing—and satisfy- 
ing, because they have a desirable, 
mellow body. 

Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertastenor unpleasant cigarctty 
odor. Infact, every angle you get on 
Camels is so different from any other 
cigarette that you will be won as you 
were never won before! 

That’s why we say frankly—com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! We know 
the answer! 
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Learn Wireless 
= By Mail—In Ten Weeks 


Calls Coming in Steadily, for National Radio Institute 
Graduates from All Parts of the Country, Four Con- 
cerns Guarantee to Take All Operators We Can Furnish. 
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Commercial Radio is now an industrial necessity and many 
attractive positions are now open in the Commercial Land Radio 
Service, Merchant Marine, Railroads, Radio Supply Factories, 
Lake and Ocean Steamship Lines, Telegraph Companies and 


Aerial Mail Service. 


Salaries Up to $15,000 a Year 


Our graduates start work as 
Senior Operators at $125 a month 
with all living expenses paid. 
Advancement is rapid to high posi- 
tions with bigger pay, as follows 


Radio Aids $6 to $15 a day 
Aerial Mail Service $1,500 to 
400 a year and 10% 
Radio Inspectors $1,200 to 


a year ;—Radio Engi 
$15,000 a year. Our Gradua 
guaranteed positions upon securing 


their official license after taking 
our course. 
Get Your Instructions From 


the Nation's Capital 


e United 
als 


tablished in 
America to suce 
Telegraphy by 


headed by authorities who have been 
closely allied — with government 
training of students. The_work is 
under the direction of J. E. Smith, 


E. E. formerly director of the Radio 
Department, Howard University 
and E. R. Haas, formerly of the 
Radio Division of Yale University 
assisted by a competent corps of 
trained instructors and lecturers. 

We now have hundreds of home 
students throughout the world, and 
maintain two completely equipped 
schools in Washington where those 
who wish may secure personal class 
instruction. A special summer class 
is now forming. Our location in 
the Nation's Capital places us in 
position to give our students the 
best instructions obtainable and 
to be of the utmost help in as- 
sisting them to secure good paying 
positions. 


We are now receiving requests for more 
National Radio Institute Graduates than we can furnish. 


Travel if You Want To 

If you want to travel and see 
the world, go to foreign countries 
and increase your knowledge of 
world affairs, wireless offers you the 
chance of a life time. However, 
you are not obliged to travel but 
May secure a permanent position 
near home at one of the many 
land radio offices, railroads, tele- 
graph or steamship companies if 
preferred. 


Pay as You Learn 

Our plans of payment places a wireless ed- 
ueation within the reach of anyone who de- 
sires to learn. A small payment down on 
our convenient payment plan, and small fol- 
lowing payments, enables you to earn the 
cost of your tuition while actually learning 
to bea wireless operator. 


Instruments to Every Student 

In addition to five text books—one hand 
book—46 Special Lessons and 18 Personal Ex- 
aminations we send you, while taking our 
course a complete Automatic Natrometer 
‘Transmitting und receiving set for sending 
and receiving messages. ‘These fine instru- 
ments are sent only to National Radio Insti- 
tute Students. Upon enrollment every stu- 
dent in the National Radio Institute is also 
presented with a handsome blue and gold 
ge signifying his official membership in the 
N'R- ‘1. Relay League, with a rapidly grow- 
ing membership throughout the world, 


Wireless Telephony Course Given 
In addition to our complete course in 
radio telegraphy, every student is given 
our complete course in. modern radio tel 
[a This course comprises 'ten 8| 
jessons and ten personal examinations 
These combined courses enable our students 
to fill positions requiring thorough knowl- 
edge of both radio telegraphy aud modern 
radio telephony. This is the first Wireless 
School to teach wireless telephony by mail 
Send the following coupon today for our 
FREE book containing ah’ partiedlars and 
special offer to students enrolling now- 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 213, 
14th & U Sts, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 213, 1th & U Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me, free of charge, yonr booklet, “ Wire~ 


less, the Opportunity of Today,’? with full par- 
ticulars regarding your famous 10 weeks Home 
Study Cours: your Spee:al Wireless Instru- 
ment offer. 
Name..cscscccncessrenccenesieeeeseees 
Address .-.-- piaseeeuseresrees 


City -.. 
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WARWICK REYNOLDS 


A moving story from the Alaskan goldfields. 
experienced myself, 
good faith.” 


writes the Author, “I 


chronicled in 


HHIS is not exactly a dog story; but 
i the hero is a dog. I knew Pete, 
the dog, and Allan Macdonald. his 
master. We were all three at the 
"Varsity together; for when Mac- 
donald came up at Cambridge he 
brought Pete—then a mere pup he had bred 
at his place near Oban—with him. 

‘When Macdonald left Cambridge for Canada he 
took Pete also, for the two 
were absolutely inseparable. 

I have had an extensive 
acquaintance with dogs, and 
understand something of 
their psychology; but the 
bond between my college 
chum and his canine friend 
was something quite out of 
the common. They under- 
stood each other thoroughly, 
and it was intensely in- 
teresting to note how the 
dog sought to interpret 
every wish or thought of 
the master. 

I heard from time to time 
from Macdonald whilst away, 
and in every letter mention 
was made of Pete. One 
letter came from Klondyke, 
where he had gone in the 
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” Pete.” 
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“The incidents I personally relate,” 
and what was told me I have 


early days of the gold rush. Pete was there with 
him—“ the only real friend and companion I have 
in this land of greed and desolation,”’ wrote Mace 
donald. ‘He is not only my true pal but my 
mascot, and one day he will bring me a big 
streak of luck—dear old Lucky Pete.” 

This, it so happened, was the last letter 
I received from Macdonald. About that time I 
was suddenly called abroad, and my address for 
some time was uncertain. Later on a letter I 


had sent to my friend in the Canadian North- 
West was returned marked ‘‘ Left ; no address.” 
So I remained in ignorance as to how things 
were going with Macdonald, or how far his faith 
in the masco of his devoted companion, 
“Lucky Pete,” had been realized. 


world is as a whole, it is at 
an exceedin small one with certain 
dwellers therein. And I was to hear of Mac- 
: donald and Pete in a most unexpected 
manner, which I will relate. 


But great as tl 


times 


I may here mention that I also had 
some knowledge of another char- 
acter in my story—the villain 


Fire Ned. 

I had some years 
before met Hell Fire 
at a wayside posting- 
house in California on 
my way back to 
’Frisco. He was then 


of it, Hell 
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running a mine and was well in funds. I had at* 
the time just written a descriptive article on the 
destruction by volcanic eruption of the famed 
Pink Terraces near Auckland, N.Z. for the San 
Francisco Chronicle ; and side by side with my 
article was a graphic account of a “ gunning” 
episode that had taken place at a mine. The 
portrait of the “ gun-man”’ headed the account. 
It was a striking portrait, and so true to life that 
on meeting him I at once recognized the man 
whom it sought to represent. My photograph, 
illustrating my article, must have been equally 
life-like, as he at once recognized me. Hell Fire 
Ned, with a dominating roughness, bade me a 
hearty welcome to his part of the country, and 
trusted I would leave with a good impression of 
it. To celebrate our meeting, having pinned 
a much-thumbed diminutive wine-card to the 
table with his knife, he asked me to name my 
drink. He had dashed against the wall a small 
bottle of local wine I had previously ordered 
with my crackers and cheese, as being “ pig- 
wash " and not fit for a traveller's consumption. 

I was to order of the best, he said; and I 
promptly ordered a bottle of champagne, at ten 
dollars the bottle. 

When the landlord brought in the bottle, with 
two glasses, my host, who was suddeny called 
away, excused himself for a moment, but bade 
me “ drink hearty ’’ meanwhile, when he would 
on his return drink hearty with me. 

The minutes ran on but he failed to come 
back. A friend of his whom I had seen drinking 
in the saloon outside when I entered the Rest, 
however, came in. 

“Hel! Fire’s taken quite a fancy to you,” he 
said; ‘and it ain’t his custom to be gone on 
Britishers—know-nothing yaller-legs, as he sizes 
them.” 

“ Very good of him,” I remarked. 

“ There ain't much particular good about Ned 
and there ain’t much particular bad either, 
cept when he’s in drink; an’ when he is he’s 
Hell Fire with the lid off in one act. Do you 
play poker ?’’ he went on. 

A bit,” I replied. 

“ Well, he’s for takin’ you up to the mine as 
his guest for a few days, when you can have all 
the play you want.” 

T explained that I was tied for time, as I was 
hurrying back to 'Frisco to catch a boat to 
Vancouver Island, and that the pleasure of 
being his friend’s guest was unfortunately quite 
out of the question. 

“Waal, he’s set his heart on it, so you can 
figure out what he'll say when he finds you are 
not game.” 

I explained that it was not a question of 
gameness, but solely one of urgency and prior 
arrangement. 

“T thought perhaps you were figuring on that 
little incident up at the mine the other night. 
Hell Fire was right there, as we all told the 
sheriff. The man was a cheat and was drawing 
on Ned, but he got in first; and, arter all, he 
was only a Dago. You ain’t in that class, and 
you and Ned will get on all right t’gether if you 
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don’t cross him when he is a bit arg’menty? 
Then he lets his gun speak as quick as his tongue. 
And a mighty slick man is Hell Fire with his 
gun, when there isn’t too much of a whisky- 
shake in his hand. But if you really can’t come 
you can’t, an’ I believe it’s honest Injin with 
you.” 

“Tt i I affirmed. 

“Then I should advise you to ship before 
he comes in. By this time, with what he’s been 
puttin’ down his throat with his chums outside, 
I reckon he won't be in the humour to take 
‘No’ for an answer. Savvy ?”” 

I“ savvied,”” aed hurried out to find my 
stage-driver. He was flicking some flies off his 
horses’ heads. 

“ Ready ?" Lasked. 

“Yes; and about time you was,” he replicd, 
with marked emphasis. ‘‘ Hell Fire has just 
asked me if you had come out. He’s for taking 
you up to the mine with that boozin’ crew over 
there, an’ a nice Sunday-school picnic you will 
have!" 

“Not much! I’m going back to ’Frisco as 
fa‘t as you can drive me to the landing-stage.”” 

“Then jump up afore Hell Fire catches sight 
of you, or there may be a funeral in these parts 
to-morrow at which you won’t be chicf mourner. 
Ned ain’t named Hell Fire for nothin’ when he’s 
boulked.” 

I hurriedly took my scat by the driver, who 
premptly whipped up his horses. 

Then I heard a shout, and, looking back, saw 
the Herculean form of my would-be host swaying 
in the sun. He had a whip flourishing in his 
left hand and something in the other; I could 
not quite make out what at the distance. I was 
not long in doubt. There was a sharp crack, 
and something whized past my left ear. 

“Duck, you fool, duck | ’’ shouted the driver, 
grasping me by the neck and forcing my head 
down. ‘He's too full to shoot straight, I 
reckon, an’ it won’t strike him to mount one of 
them bronchos and foller afore we're out of 
range.” 

Hell Fire, however, fired two more shots wide 
of the mark. and the hurricd backward glance 
I gave when, seemingly, we were out of range, 
disclosed an apparently very angry man pump- 
ing out oaths with a volume equal to that of 
one of his mine-pumps when in full working 
order. 

This is the last I saw of hin:, but the remem- 
brance of our mecting and sudden separation 
remained with me through the years which 
elapsed till T again heard of him. And when I 
did so it was in association with Macdonald and 
Lucky Pete. 

I had to visit British Columbia in connection 
with a big mining merger with which I was 
connected, and the business took me to Spokane, 
that City of the Falls built almost entirely out 
of the profits of mining, where the president of 
one of the mines coming within the proposed 
merger resided. 

One night at the hotel, in one of the snug 
little rooms off the entrance to the bar, we had 
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been playing poker for fairly heavy stakes. It 
was, I will admit, against the law to play; but 
although we one and all knew it we played all 
the same. And we law-breakers were in good 
company, too. There wege a couple of mining 
magnates, a senatcr, a judge, an ex-preacher, 
and a quick-rich ‘‘ boodler ’’ from Chicago. 

When we broke up, one of the party, an old- 
time miner named Tom Best, hinted to the 
quick-rich man that, with so much money about 
him, he should be careful he was not held up 
on his way to the villa he occupied just out of 
the town. “I can take care of myself,’’ was 
the pompous reply. ‘A hold-up man_ will 
find he has mistaken a red-hot chill for a ripe 
tomato if he takes me on!” 

“ T guess the hold-up men know their pigeons,” 
was the tart rejoinder. 

Putting his fat wad of bills in his inner pocket, 
the quick-rich man grunted good night and went 
on his way, leaving me standing on the side-walk 
talking with Best. 

“He'll make no bigger fight of it than a 
rabbit if he gets held up,’’ remarked my com- 
panion, with an air of contempt. 

And he was right. A few minutes later we 
heard loud crics for help, followed by the speeding 
steps of a policeman. Then came a shot, and 
another. We went in their direction to see a 
burly policeman taking what cover he could 
behind a tree and aiming at a figure crouching 
behind the wall of an alley. The crouching 
form fired ; then, seeing us coming on the scene, 
rose hurriedly and took to his heels. 

“ A better target than shot,” remarked Best, 
jerking a finger in the direction of the policeman. 
“If the footpad wanted to have hit him he 
couldn't have missed him any more than goin’ . 
wide of a haystack at arm’s length. 

“ Tf I'd had your gun I guess I'd ’ve plugged 
him first shot,”” he added to the bu. ky policeman. 

“Waal, I haven’t had the experience at 
shootin’ that you have, Mr. Sure-Shot Best,’’ 
was the reply. 

We were now joined by the victim, who 
thought it safe at that moment to come out of 
hiding. 

“So you got held up, arter all ?’’ queried 
Best. 

‘* There was a dozen of ’em, all with guns,’ 
snorted Mr. Quick Rich. 

“ And they got your wad whilst your hands 
were np?” 

“ What else could one do against such odds ? ”’ 

“* We only saw one; and he seemed in a precious 
hurry to git so soon as he was tackled,” was the 
dry reply. ‘‘ Waal, he got away, and with him 
went your nice fat wad.” 

“ But it was you fellers’ money, most of it. 
I got up, as you Imow, on the winning side.” 

“ Yes, I was sure you were a pretty big winner 
by the way you wanted to get away long before 
we broke up. You got cold feet, I reckon, 
pretty early in the game.” 

Mr. Quick Rich snorted, and edged close to 
the policeman. 

“Oh, yes,” said the policeman, “ I'll see you 
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a bit on the way. The danger, I reckon, is 
over.” 

““Have you any idea who the tough was ?’”’ 
asked Best. 

“ One of the Seattle gang, I reckon,’’ replied 
the policeman. ‘‘ They have rounded ‘em up 
in Seattle and they have come on here for a 
change of scene. Seattle, I hear, is getting as 
bad as it was when Hell Fire Ned and his gang 
did the hold-up biz.” 

“His hold-up days are over,’’ said Best. 
“ He has gone to a place where there’s no gettin’ 
out of, no matter what political or money pull 
you may have. And I saw him sent there.” 

“And yon knew Hell Fire Ned?” I said, 
when the policeman and his protection-seeking 
companion had gone their way. 

“Yes, and I’ll tell you the end of him ” 

Summarized, this is Tom Best's story, which 
brings in Allan Macdonald and Lucky Pete. 

Fora while Best had been Macdonald’s “ pard ” 
in the Klondyke; but no great success had 
attended the partnership. They had beccme 
close friends, however, and in this friendship 
Pete was included. “ Sure-Shot Tom’’ had a 
tender spot in his worn old heart for Macdonald’s 
faithful companion. 

“Pete was Sandy Scottie’s dog, and he was 
one of them one-master animals that have no 
room in his mind nor heart for any other boss ; 
but he took to me all the same, as he knowe 
that I was his master’s chum and played the 
game straight with him from first to last. But 
all th’ same he p.ctended he didn’t care a row 
o’ pins for me. He used to growl as if he was 
real angry when I put my face near his and ask 
him for a lick. Sandy said it was ’cos of my 
whiskers, so I had ’em shaved off. But it 
wasn’t that, fur he growled jest the same. It 
was a way he had. He was very artful, was 
Pete. He was th’ most knowin’ crittur I ever 
saw, and could do anything ’cept talk—and he 
could talk too in his own way, though it wasn’t 
exactly human talk. He would do anythin’ 
Scottie told him to do—fetch an’ carry, an’ no 
end o’ other things. He was fuller o’ tricks 
than a circus dog, an’ used to amuse th’ bcys 
for hours. But he’d take no orders from any- 
body but Scottie, though when we was camping 
near Gold Town, and I broke my leg, so that I 
couldn’t walk, he’d go to the post and fetch 
my mail for me an’ other little things he could 
carry as Miss Maisie would give him to bring me. 


. He used to keep the flies off my tace when they 


were gettin’ too worritin’. I never saw a dog so 
fierce on flies as was Pete, and Klondyke and 
Cape Nome flies lick creation!” 

Macdonald and Best had made tracks for 
Cape Nome when the first gold-rush came on, 
and had located claims round about what was 
given the name of Gold Town, which, however, 
was not a town, not even in the making. It was 
just a small mining camp with one general store, 
with which was combined the postoffice, some 
eating-houses and saloons, the chief of which 
went by the name of the Boundary Hotel. 
Later a one-storey shack was run up, at which 
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banking business could be transacted. At the 
time of its foundation the pioneers had great 
hopes of Gold Town. It was to knock spots 
off Dawson City and eclipse Sitka. But the 
fond hopes failed to materialize. Some big finds 
were made at times, and hopes accordingly ran 
high ; but in the end Gold Town went the way 
of many another mushroom mining town and 
to-day has no existence. 

Shortly after their arrival at Gold Town 
Hell Fire Ned appeared on the scene. He was 
lucky from the first, and his old habit of painting 
the town red became a prominent feature. As I 
happened to know, Hell Fire Ned was an ugly 
customer when in drink. In one of his ugly 
moods he was offensive to Miss Maisie, the post- 
mistress, Whom everyone in the camp respected. 
Macdonald was said to be sweet on her, but was 
thought to be waiting till he “ struck it rich” 
before disclosing his intentions. That he was 
going to strike it rich one day he was certain, 
and he was very hopeful of the prospects of a 
claim he had named the ‘“ Lucky Pete.” In 
this claim Tom Best had no interest, as he had 
taken over a’ promising location worked by 
Hell Fire Ned, who, after the incident in connec- 
tion with Miss Maisie, the post-mistress, had left 
Gold Town for parts unknown, having first been 
knocked down by Macdonald. Before léaving, 
Hell Fire had given it out that he would shoot 
Macdonald at sight ; and it was generally allowed 
that he would be as good as his word. But 
months had gone by since that threat had been 
made, and Macdonald had been working un- 
disturbed on his claim, expecting every moment 
to find that which would enable him to put the 
question to Miss Maisie. 

Then that moment came. What came of it I 
will set down Practically in Tom Best’s own 
words, 


There were those in the camp who said Hell 
Fire was only talking through his hat; but 
those who knew him knew he was only waitin’ 
his chance, and would turn up when least 
expected ; and if he got in the first shot it’d be 
bad business for Scottie. I came very near 
puttin’ lead into Hell Fire myself just before 
the Miss Maisie affair. He comes down to our 
shack and kicks at Pete—who was snappin’ at 
the flies that were worritin’ me—’cos he’d 
killed a black kitten of his’n, which, havin’ stole 
his master’s dinner, Pete was quite right in 
doin’. 

Says I, “ That dog’s my chum, an’ if you hurt 
him you've got to answer to me, his master 
not bein’ here. I can’t get up to get at ye, 
lyin’ here with a broken leg, but I’ve got my 
gun by my side, an’ as ye know I can shoot some, 
an’ you bet I’ll never shoot straighter. What ! 
Kick my chum Pete, the camp’s mascot, th’ 
boys’ pet! You git before there’s trouble. 
You're askin’ for it, and you’re sure goin’ the 
way to git it.’ 

Waal, he just growled and went off, an’ I 
patted old Pete’s head. He gave me a lick an’ 
a look that said he understood. From the 


first Pete never cottoned to Hell Fire; an’ Hell 
Fire didn’t like Pete because his master was so 
fond of him an’ because Miss Maisie made such a 
fuss of him. 

But to come to the day when Hell Fire re- 
turned to Gold Town. The boys were in the 
hotel-bar, when all of a sudden in comes Scottie. 
“ Boys,”’ says he, ‘ Ive struck it rich at last. 
The ‘ Lucky Pete’ will turn out a real thing, the 
biggest, Ithink, inthe camp. Name your poison, 
boys, and drink to the health of the camp.” 

‘An’ not forgettin’ the owner nor the crittur 
after which the claim is named,” said I. We 
named our poison, and with glasses in our hands 
toasted the host. 

* But where’s Pete?’ I asked. It didn’t 
seem natural to see Scottie without his chum by 
his side. 

“ Oh, he’s with Miss Maisie,” he said, colouring 
as he spoke. “I dropped in there on my way 
home, and she is feeding him with cakes she 
has just made. Pete is a glutton for her cakes. 
Well, boys, here’s how !” 

He was just raisin’ his glass to his lips when a 
shadow crossed the window. It was that of 
Hell Fire! Would he shoot at Scottie through 
the open window before he had a chance to get 
at his gun? No; he walked straight in, just 
as Scottie’s glass was at his mouth. Ye would 
call such a thing bald-headed murder in that old 
country of yours, I s'pose ? But ‘twas another 
thing out Nome way, as it was in the old diggin’ 
days in the Comstock and in Nevada, an’ every- 
where that I’ve took a hand at minin’. The 
notice to shoot at sight had been duly given, an’ 
it was camp-law an’ held good till the shootin’ 
had bin got through. It was hard luck, I'll 
admit, for Scottie to be caught nappin’, but 
that didn’t alter the rights 0’ the matter. Scottie’s 
Inck was out an’ Hell Fire’s was in; that was 
all there was about it. 

Well, in came Hell Fire with his gun in his 
hand. This he pointed straight at Scottie’s 
head. The glass was still in Scottie’s hand up 
at his mouth, so .he had no chance t’ get at his 
gun. 

“ Drink hearty, Mister Sneak!” shouted Hell 
Fire, “for it’s the last drink ye'll taste! It’s 
my turn now. You had yours when T was full, 
an’ couldn’t stand up agin you. Now it’s you 
who is goin’ down, never to get up again. Then 
were quits, see?’ 

Scottie said never a word. He just stood 
bolt upright looking straight into Heli Fire’s 
gun. 

“T shall give you a minute in which to say 
your prayers,”’ sneered Hell Fire ; “ and I guess 
it’ll take a lot 0’ prayin’ to give you a chance!” 

The situation was gettin’ on my nerves—me 
as ain’t ’sposed to have none—and on them of 
the boys, too. But all we could do was to look 
at one another, waitin’ for the finale. The 
sympathy of th’ boys, I could see, was with 
Scottie at bein’ caught unprepared. But no 
one said anythin’. The room was awful quiet 
whilst we stood there waiting. 

Just then, outside the door, which was at my 
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"Pete sprang for Hell Fire's guo-arm.~ 


back, I heard a sniff. Said Ito myselt: ‘ That’s lifted the latch, and in came Pete. He gave 
poor Pete lookin’ for his master.” With this, mea passin’ snift and a wag of his tail, and then 
unbeknown to anybody in the room, I quietly went straight up to his master. He put his 
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paws on his master’s knee, an’ Scottie patted 
lis head with his free left hand. 

“other hand up!" yelled Hell Fire.‘ No 
sneakin’ for yer gun wi’ that. I'll do that cur 
in, too 1” 

My dander rose at that. ‘ Look here, Hell 
Fire,” I said, “I ain’t nothin’ to do with the 
quarrel between you and Scottie, an’ Pete ain't in 
it either. But if you touch Pete, T take a hand. 
See 2”? And my hand was on my gun quick. 

“Tve no quarrel with you, Sure-Shot Tom,” 
said he. 

“ But you'll mighty quick have one if you 
hurt Pete!" I told him. * That dog's been my 
best chum in many a long tramp, an’ when I 
was lyin’ a cripple here in camp he looked arter 
me like a Christian. He's bina good chum to the 
boys here, too; ain't he, boys ? Your mascot, as 
ye've named him. He's ‘ Lucky Pete ' to all of 
you. That’s the straight ticket, ain’t it?” 

The boys nodded. 

Now Pete, when Scottie took his hand from 
his head, crouched at his t, an’ looked at 
Hell Fire. He sensed the situation in one act. 
He didn’t like Hell Fire, an’ he knew his master 
didn’t like him cither. He sensed that Hell 
Fire threatened harm to his master. He knew 
that Hell Fire held in his hard a thing that hurt 
and killed; he had seen it hurt an’ kill things 
many a time. All this Pete understood, and 
he acted upen it accordin’ to what was in him. 
For Scottie was not only Pete's master ; he wa: 
his god, to live for, to die for. That was Pete's 
creed, and a good creed too, I reck’n. 

It was all over in a moment—as quick as 
lettin’ off a blast. Pete sprang for Hell Fire’s 
gun-arm. There was a shot, an’ followin’ it 
another; for Scottie had sense and quickness 
enough to find his gun, an’ get one in too, 


Hell Fire recled and fall backward, with a douse 
of lead in his brain. He had said his last word 
and fired his last shot, which had missed Scottie. 

But lyin’ on Hell Fire’s body, with his teeth 
still in Hell Fire’s sleeve, was the bleedin’ corpse 
of poor old Pete. Hell Fire’s bullet had found 
its target; but it hadn’t stopped Pete's rush. 

Scottie was down by Hell Fire's side in a 
minute, holdin’ Pete in his arms. I think Pete 
just managed to lick his master’s face before he 
closed his eyes. 

Poor Scottie was like a man daft. 

* Boys, boys,’’ he cried, ‘all I have to save 
Pete!) What is the ‘ Lucky Pete’ claim and afl 
there’s in it without Pete?” . 2 

But there was no savin’ Pete. He had given 
up his life to save his master. 

We gave Pete a public funeral, an’ I got Fred 
Neilson—who, before he took to drink an’ went 
wrong, cut some ice 
in ‘Frisco as a monu- 
ment artist, an’ was 
with us then in camp 
—to cut somethin’ 
ona stone over the 
place we planted 
poor old Pete. 

“And what be- 
came of Scottie ?”” 
T asked. 

“Scottie? He left 
Gold Town after 
Pete was buried. He scemed to have no heart 
left for anythin’. He just gave the good-bye to 
Miss Maisie, his minin’ claims, an’ th’ whole lot, 
an’ went. I did hear that he joined a Canuck 
reg’ment an’ went to South Africa to fight the 
Boers. Maybe he was kiled there, for I got no 
more news about him.” 


“MY STRANGEST EXPERIENCE.” 


An Interesting New Competition. 


It has been well said that “every man has a story in him’’— in other words, that. 
no matter how sheltered and apparently uneventful a man’s (or a woman’s) life may 


have been, one incident in his or her career, at least, is worth the telling. 


Yet 


how many of these stories ever get told outside one’s own little circle? 
With the idea of bringing some of these unrecorded incidents of everyday life 


to light, we have pleasure in offering a prize of £10 for the best story received. 
Narratives may be of any length up to two thousand words, and literary style is not 
essential; all we require is that the narrative shall be absolutely true, and certified as 
such, and that it is written plainly on one side of the paper only. For the best s:ory 
received we sha'l pay £10, but any others published will be paid for at our usual 
rates. The Editor's decision must be accepted as final. 

Here is an opportunity for our non-literary readers which we hope they will 
avail themselves of. VVhatever your avocation, you must be able to recall some little 
experience—queer, exciting. uncanny, or humorous—that other people would be 
interested to hear about. Just jog your memory and set it down. 

The Competition will close on June 30th. All contributions should be addressed 
to The Editor, WIDE VWorLD MaGAziNe, 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, and marked “ Competition.” f 


Off the north-eastern 
coast of New Zealand 
lies an uninhabited island 
that is a kind of pocket 
Hades. There seems to 
be but a thin crust 
between the daring visitor 
and the earth's internal 
fires, and the signs of 
v leanic activity encoun- 
tered everywhere are 
most awe-inspiring. 


ITUATED in the Bay of Plenty, 
within forty miles of the coast of 
the North Island of New Zealand, 
is a mass of rock of semi-volcanic 
nature, known appropriately as 
“ White Island,” on account of 
the great cloud of steam which, rising in 
vast columns from an old crater-bed of its 
misshapen interior, hangs perpetually over its 
storm-beaten promontories and bleak shore- 
line. 

Roughly circular in shape, with a circum- 
ference of about three miles, the island is 
merely the crater-shell summit of what is 
thought to be a vast submerged volcanic 
tange, and because of coincident action it is 
generally supposed to be connected with the 
neighbouring thermal regions of the ‘‘ Hot 
Lakes’ district of the mainland. It is 
looked upon as one of several necessary 
safety-valves of a dominion that boasts of 
a large number of hot curative mineral 
springs and other evidences of volcanic 
activity. 

Save for one break in the precipitous 
encircling walls that for untold ages have 
guarded the low-lying steam-vents from the 


by 
GE? BOURNE 


There is a fortune in sight 
in the d: posits of sulphur, 
but those who have tried 
to work them havereaped 
nothing but death and 
disaster. Mr. Bourne 
has v'sited this uncanny 
isl-nd on several occa- 
sions, and his story and 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs will be found 
most impressive. 


inroads of constant heavy seas, the island is 
Practically inaccessible, and until recent 
years has for centuries been the unmolested 
haunt of myriads of sea birds. 

At intervals—and then only when favour- 
able weather conditions permitted—a speci- 
ally-chartered excursion steamer formerly 
visited the island, a landing being effected 
at a small indentation named Crater Bay, at 
the break referred to. 

I first visited this uncanny island some ten 
years ago, and though I have been there 
several times since, a life-time will not efface 
the impressions I gathered on my first trip. 

From the beach a short rise led up to the 
old crater-bed, but slightly elevated above 
sea-level—a large horseshoe-shaped amphi- 
theatre about a mile and a half in diameter. 
The first thing of interest to catch one’s 
attention here was a small steaming lake of 
the most vivid yellow-green colour imagin- 
able, occupying the whole of the crater 
centre. Far away on the opposite side of 
this highly-coloured sheet of water could be 
seen the steam-jets of the famous “ blow- 
holes," starting unobtrusively from low 
situations, in almost insignificant threads, 
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WHITE ISLAND ACTIVITY. 


oo 


A BRILLIANT DISPLAY. , 


| 
i FREQUENT EXPLOSIONS HEARD. 


i 
| [BY TELEGRAPH.--OWN CORRESPONDENT. | | 


WHAKATANE, Wednerdsy. 

| White Island continued in cruption all 
day yesterday, and up till about at p.m. 
From 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. an electric storm! 
passing over the island caused a most bril- 
liant and vivid illumination of the sky. 
Explosions were freauent, being distinctly 
heard about every two minutes, followed 
by flashes of light. At every explosion 
the land on the mainland slightly trem- 
bled. For three houre the esky in the 
j vicinity of the island was brght with; 
j electric flashes, causing the most spec- 
‘ tacular sight. 


The island seems to be normal again this 
morning, there being no more steam visible 
than usual. 
: —_—_ : 
4 : J 


Facsimile of a paragraph from a New Zealand journal 
referring to the latest eruption at White Island, 


but intermingling and expanding as they 
rose until they formed vast clouds that 
wreathed and curled into fantastic shapes as 
they slowly drifted over the rampart of 
encompassing cliffs. At that distance, how- 
ever, we failed to get anything like an 
adequate idea of their immense proportions, 
nor could one Hear the awful uproar made 
by the hot sulphurous vapour as it rushed 
furiously out of the bowels of the earth. 

Similar phenomena on a lesser scale, all in 
erratic eruption, were dotted about the 
desert-like depression, but 
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formations imaginable were encountered. 
The flotsam and jetsam of an ordinary sca- 
beach were replaced by countless millions of 
shot-shaped globules of solidified sulphur. 
The process of manufacture of these beautiful 
beads was in evidence wherever the water 
was of no great depth. In such places tiny 
particles of sulphur, in a molten or very 
plastic state; were continually being forced 
up through the adhesive mud floor of the 
lake bottom Coming into contact with the 
cooler water, they gradually hardened into 
globe-like shape. Before long these globules 
would break away from the parent connection 
—either by the formation of another bead or 
by wave action—-and would eventually be 
rolled ashore by the current. 

Though a large proportion must have been 
reduced to powder in the latter process, the 
beaches were nevertheless packed to a sur- 
prising length and depth with the sulphur 
beads, and some of the deeper hollows must 
have contained the accumulation of ages. 

To a certain extent this sulphur is the 
explanation of the lake's bright colouring. 
So strongly are the waters impregnated with 
sulphuric acid that a splash on clothing 
rapidly changes the fabric to a deep pink, 
and in a very short time one’s finger can be 
poked through as easily as one stabs wet 
blotting-paper. The lake, therefore, is not 
to be recommended for swimming or boating. 

As we neared the northern extremity of 
the lake, the roaring of the many blow-holes, 
which were restricted to a confined area close 
under the beetling crater-walls—at this point 
over a thousand feet high—became alarm- 
ingly loud, making the idea of close inspection 
a matter of no small apprehension. How- 
ever, some of the more venturesome members 
of the party, setting a questionable example, 
were soon boldly investigating with long 
sticks the confined orifices of the most easily- 


the great blow-holes being 
the most interesting feature 
of the island, a move was 
immediately made in their 
direction. The locality could 
only be reached by an 
arduous climb over a vast 
accumulation of rock and 
débris that had fallen from 
the fast-decaying walls, dis- 
creetly skirting the shores 
of the warm lake which, in 
spite of its sombre surround-. 
ings, had a strikingly pretty 
appearance viewed in the 
bright sunlight of a fine 
day. Where the fallen mat- 
ter sloped down in easy 
gradients small. beaches of 
the strangest and loveliest 


One of the many big boulders brought aowa from the cliffs by earth tremors, 


approached fumeroles, or else 
engaged in friendly compe- 
tition, throwing rocks into 
the boiling spray of a near- 
by geyser, whose pent-up 
forces, resenting such famil- 
jarity, angrily ejected the 
intruding stones. Others, 
copying Maori boys of the 
hot lake district, placed 
empty bottles, mouth down- 
wards, over the more diminu- 
tive outlets, thereby produc- 
ing a strange melody of not 
unmusical sounds, varying in 
tone from the shrill whistle 
of an incoming train to the 
more sonorous note of a 
distant fog-bound steamer. 
Some of the more ingenious 
and agile found fine sport in 
tossing empty lunch-baskets 
into whirling perpendicular 
columns of hot vapour, 
where, after being twisted 
and suspended after the 
manner of a cork ona garden 
fountain, they were at times 
carried to an_ incredible 
height, and finally flung aside 
to be retrieved by their 
breathless owners below. 
Not until one was in 
the actual vicinity of the 
main vents, whose ragged, 
sulphur-coated fissures ap- 
peared ludicrously small for 
the terrific amount of steam 
_ emerging, could any conception be obtained of 
the irrepressible natural forces that were here 
let loose from the earth’s uneasy interior. 
The roar and hiss o1 the superheated steam 
as it came in sudden contact with the cooler 
atmosphere, the clamour, gurgle, and ham- 
merlike thud of imprisoned waters, were 
positively awe-inspiring, and so absolutely 
deafening that in the immediate neighbour- 
hocd of the largest vents it was impossible 
to hear a word, no matter how close the 
speaker’s mouth was brought to the listener's 
ear. From the lake shore—at this point 
decidedly hot—the ground, serrated into a 
bewildering chaos of evil-smelling ravines 
and gorges, sloped sharply up towards the 
base of the overshadowing heights. Out 
of a thousand and one hissing crevices of this 
unapproachable, superheated, conglomeration 
of rock and silt, the rudely-forced-out over- 
flow of hidden seething pools welled up and 
poured down to the lower level of the lake 
in a confusing series of steaming cascades. 
Boiling springs with a terrifving geyser-like 
action and stewing “ porridge-pot ’ mud- 
holes added their quota of nauseous vapour 
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A distant view of the blow-holes, looxing across the bot sulphur lake. 


and turmoil to the nerve-trying din of this 
awful inferno. 

On account of the treacherous nature of 
the ground even mild exploration was a 
hazardous and somewhat toolhardy under- 
taking, and where the surface crust was 
unusually thin, escapes from scalding were 
averted more by good fortune than foresight. 

In places, the near surroundings of a 
particularly closely-confined steam jet were 
astonishingly dry—a phenomenon caused by 
abnormal discharges of superheated steam— 
and manvy of these openings were beautifully 
encrusted with coral and fern-like sulphur 
formations. Some exquisite specimens of 
the pure mineral were obtained by simply 
knocking off projections «itn a sharp rap, 
and raking them forward with a stick when 
sufficiently cooled for handling. 

There was evidence of very rich deposits 
of sulphur in this locality, its origin being so 
recent that sufficient débris had not fallen 
from the adjacent hills to bury it beyond 
sight, as no doubt had happened in other 
parts of the island. Turn where one would, 
solidified sulphur, moulded into grotesque 
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The famous blow-holes as they appeared prior to the eruption, showing pasty of visitors collecting 


forms, stood out at every conceivable angle 
or lay in wild profusion upon the ground. 
Every hissing fissure was festooned with the 
valuable commodity in a bewildering variety 
of shapes, from delightful feathery plumes 
to dainty, spire-like pinnacles or plain slabs 
varying in size from inches to yards. 

A strange feature noticeable in connection 
with these above-ground deposits was that, 
though seemingly from the same source, they 
were divided into two distinct classes, one 
possessing the familiar soft-yellow colouring 
of chemists’ shops, while the other, air- 
dried or sun-baked into a corresponding 
state of hardness, was of a more pronounced 
mineralized nature, and of a bright orange- 
red tinge. 

This end of the island certainly did not 
lend itself to extended stay or close investi- 
gation, and with the weirdness of it all 
impressed on one’s mind, it required no great 
effort of the imagination to picture its horrors 
at night, or when a storm raged outside. 

Prior to 1885 White Island was Crown 
property. It then passed to private owner- 
ship, and its rich sulphur deposits were 
worked on a small scale, the project being 
abandoned in a great hurry within a year 
owing to the alarm created by the eruption 
of Tarawera Mountain, when close on a 
hundred and fifty lives were lost. 

After that the possibilities of the island 


remained unexploited for a period of thirty 
years, when, about twelve months before the 
outbreak of the Great War, a Canadian 
company with a capital of £20,000 acquired 
possession, erected works and dwellings, and 
commenced excavating operations upon a 
large scale, one of the first tasks being the 
drainage of the aforementioned sulphur lake 
to reach the presumed rich deposits below. 

At its best life on this weird island cannot 
have been very alluring, but the employés, 
averaging twelve all told, no doubt attracted 
by the high rate of pay, appeared quite con- 
tented with the prevailing conditions. As 
can be imagined, their existence depended 
upon regular supplies from the mainland, an 
arrangement existing between the company 
and a launch-owner of Opotiki, the nearest 
township opposite, to visit the island weekly, 
weather permitting. 

Operations were hardly in smooth running 
order when the first signs of the ill-hick that 
was to wreck this second venture manifested 
themselves, and an employé lost his life in a 
retort explosion. Before twelve months had 
passed—the same period as before—White 
Island got rid of the intruders by means of a 
terrific eruption, with the largest loss of life 
since that of Tarawera, the whole of the 
employés, together with the company’s 
extensive plant, being wiped out of existence, 
presumably without a moment’s notice. 


Specimens of the sulphur deposits. Note the immense volumes of steam escaping from the vents, 


There will always be some doubt as to the 
actual date of the disaster. The pilot’s last 
visit, when all the members of the party were 
well, and no mention was made of unusual 
signs of thermal activity, was on September 
8th, 1914. In the interval it had been noted 
from the mainland that the steam outlets of 
the island had been unusually active, and a 
series of earth tremors were felt. A con- 
tinuation of cloudy weather prevented pro- 
longed view, but in any case the uncanny 
place was subject to spasmodic outbursts, 
and though after-events proved that this 
enlarged activity had a significance, similar 
disturbances were too frequent to attract 
more than a passing notice. 

According to arrangement, the pilot next 
visited the island on the 15th of the month, 
arriving late in the evening. The vessel 
came close in to the shore, but was unable to 
land any men, having no dinghy of her own, 
and depending on a boat that usually put off 
from the works. The pilot remained off 
shore until midnight, and, receiving no 
Tesponse to frequent signals, assumed that 
the men had mistaken the date of his ex- 
pected arrival, or were working on the oppo- 
site side of the island. He therefore returned 
to Opotiki, and reported his non-success in 
establishing communication to the com- 
pany’s local agent. 

Apprehension being slightly aroused by the 
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recent active state of the island, the agent 
got in touch by telegram with the general 
manager at Auckland, who instantly sent 
instructions for the pilot to revisit the 
island. Owing to weather conditions it was 
not until three days later that a landing was 
effected by the pilot alone, when it immedi- 
ately became obvious that earth tremors or 
an actual eruption had caused a huge portion 
of the highest cliffs to fall, completely 
obliterating the camp and workers. 

When the disaster was reported to the 
mainland, a police search-party set out for 
the scene of the calamity, and further 
investigation tended to indicate that the 
great quantity of fallen débris, covering 
many of the blowholes, had directed the 
pent-up forces to one point, and a terrific 
eruption had ensued. From appearances it 
was presumed that the eruption took place 
in the evening, and that a great avalanche 
of earth and rock had swept down and 
driven all before it into the sea through the 
small openings on the southern side of the 
island. Portions of the works manager’s 
house, his stretcher bed, and other broken 
telics were found by the scarch-party 
floating in the sea. A pair of heavy truck 
wheels and a huge boulder weighing many 
tons, found several chains from where they 
originally stood, gave some idea of the 
terrific force of the eruption. The police 
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island. As we ap 
proached, the 
general appearance 
gave no indication 
that anything un- 
usual had taken 
place since our last 
visit, except that 
even at a distance 
the usually white 
steamclouds seemed 
to have taken on a 
yellow tinge as they 
came into view 
above the crater’s 
upper rim. 

An easy landing 
was effected, owing 
to the previous 
formidable boulder- 
strewn foreshore 
being changed temp- 
orarilyinto a smooth 
beach by the now 
solidified overflow 


The new blow-hole formed alter the eruption, The steam-clouds are ‘of a bright mustard-yellow coleur, 


and other willing helpers clearel away 
several tons of débris from the former site 
of the workers’ dwellings, but the material 
was still so hot and steaming that the work 
had to be abandoned. 

Three weeks later two launch parties, 
including the’ writer, ventured across to the 


from the recent up- 
heaval. The only 
living object connected with the late works 
found on the island wasa cat, one of five known 
to be with the sulphur workers. By some 
miraculous chance it had survived thedisaster, 
and existed precariously during the interval. 
It was captured and brought back by a 
former.employé of the Sulphur Company, who 


Ose of the numerous gannet rookeries on the outer rocks of the island, 
bigitized by GOOQTE 
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—fortunately for 
himself—had left 
the company’s ser- 
vice a fortnight 
before the eruption. 
To one who had 
an intimate know- 
ledge of the island 
prior to the fatality 
there was ample evi- 
dence that a land- 
slide of incalculable 
proportions was un- 
doubtedly the con- 
tributary cause of 
the disaster. 
Millions of tons 
of earth, rock, and 
rubble, breaking 
away in one vast 
body at an eleva- 
tion of not less 
than a thousand 
feet, must have 
crashed down on 
the old crater floor 
and shot with ever- 
increasing velocity 
across the drained 
lake-bed until 
brought up against 
and divided by the 
rocky bluff situated 
behind the workers’ 
dwellings. Mute tes- 
timony of the great 
force with which 
this mass of rock 
and silt struck the 
buttress could still 
be seen in the 
gigantic mud-splash 
extending many 
hundred feet up its 
face. Whether the dwellings, with their help- 
less occupants, were buried beneath this fast- 
solidifying mass, or swept out to sea in the 
first wild rush of the overflow, will never be 
known, but people familiar with the island 
believe that a few of the buildings, at any 
rate, were carried under the bluff, and— 
crushed and crumpled almost beyond recog- 
nition—still lie at varying depths beneath 
the millions of tons of rock and silt. 
Naturally this vast accumulation of fallen 
matter had changed the old crater interior 
considerably. Viewed from the old workings, 
the magnitude of the earth-slide staggered 
the imagination, the original floor being 
covered to a depth of many hundred feet, 
its uneven surface and still-steaming ridges 
being dotted in places with gigantic boulders 
as big as houses. Huge fissures were cut 
down the once comparatively smooth walls, 


One of the partly-filed-in sulphur excavations after the upheaval. 


and many large rocks still balanced precari- 
ously near the summit, seemingly ready to 
drop suddenly down to the steaming floor 
below. Gone were the beautiful steam 
columns that once rose gracefully from the 
base of the northern cliffs; they were all, 
apparently, concentrated into one great 
gaping blow-hole situated somewhere near 
the centre of the vanished lake. This new 
steam outlet was easily accessible, and pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle. 

An enormous volume of vivid yellow- 
coloured, sulphur-impregnated steam rushed 
angrily forth from the chasm, and ascended 
in whirling clouds that completely obliterated 
the overhead sun. In the immediate vicinity 
the fumes of sulphur were absolutely over- 
powering, and safety lay only on the wind- 
ward side. A change in the wind taking 
the deadly fumes in the direction of the 
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landing, the parties were com- 
pelled to beat a hurried re- 
treat and return to the main- 
land. This happened some 
four years ago, and it is 
doubtful if the uncanny and 
undoubtedly dangerous spot 
has yet been revisited. 
Interest in the island has 
again been roused within 


-party at work on the site of the sulphur-workers’ dwellings. 


>is 


search 


observation has recorded the heights of some 
of the steam-clouds that followed to be -not 
less than eight thousand feet. Many terrific 
explosions, causing earth-tremors on the 
mainland, have also been heard. 

Whether this is the forerunner of some- 
thing more sinister is a matter for the 
scientists, but on the mainland the belief is 
held that so long as the pent-up forces find 
relief through the open safety-valves of the 
blow-holes, no danger from devastating 
volcanic influences need be apprehended. 
Otherwise people may wake up some fine 
morning to find that the “ Island Inferno” 
has finally blown its head off and disappeared 
beneath the waters of the ocean. 


cat was the only 
thing that survived the di 
which blotted out the si 


works, 


recent months bya 
renewal of subter- 
ranean activity on 
even a grander 
scale, it is surmised, 
than that of any of 
its preceding erup- 
tions. Reliable in- 
formation from 
residents of the 
maifland towns 
opposite shows that 
plainly - visible 
flames have been a 
prominent feature 
of these outbursts, 
and mathematical 


The yellow-green sulphur lake, looking back from the blow-boles. 
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WITHa BRISTOL 
FIGHTER. 
SQUADRON 


by LieutW. Noble R.AF. Ilustrated by W. Avis. 


There is a saying that the hour brings forth the man, and the record of the Air Service 
abundantly proves its truth. At a time of desperate need it produced what seemed to the 
average groundling to be a race of super-men—mere youngsters who were more at home in 
the air than on terra firma, of boundless courage and audacity, seeking adventure for the 
sheer love of it, and laughing in the very face of Death. In this narrative —exclusively 
written for “The Wide World ”—the Author describes some of his experiences with a 
“fighter” squadron on the Western Front. The mission of a “fighter” squadron, as the 
name implies, is to seek out the enemy and if possible destroy him, and right well did 
this particular unit carry out its work. Lieutenant Noble has some most thrilling stories to 
tell, and he also gives one very interesting glimpses of th: psychology of the airman in 
the face of deadly danger. 


Ill. 


peed HEN I returned to the squadron, p2rsuading an army of the blessings of Peace. 
MAAS ready for another spell of flying, Never was there better Peace propaganda 
NV \ fai. had missed the great retreat than bombing. 

? towards Amiens. Our squadron, At this time, however, although the Air 
although some way distant, sent Force had their “ tails up.’ and held the 
machines daily to bomb and _ ascendancy in the air, our fortunes as a whole 
machine-gun the advancing enemy. This were at a low ebb. We had known that the 
was by no means new work for the R.A.F., Hun was going to attack in the spring, and 
but never had it been undertaken on such our job was plain—namely, to hold him up- 
a large scale. One result of this ground- until the arrival of sufficient reinforcements to 
strafing offensive was to ‘‘ put the wind up’”’ turn the scale. If we could succeed the war 
the Hun to such an extent that never again would eventually be won by the Allies. The 
did he expose his troops so recklessly to our enemy was held, and the sequel is known to 
attacks. Pilots and observers told me of the world. 
gorgeous targets—whole battalions on the On my return to the squadron in the early 
march; roads full of transport and guns; days of April the enemy’s initial onslaught 
troops massing for attack. On these they had been checked and it was problematical 
dropped bombs, causing indescribable panic where he would next attack. On the night 
and great losses, whilst the fire of machine- of April 7th he heavily shelled our front 
guns caused innumerable casualties. But if from Lens to Armentiéres. On the morning 
the material results were considerable, the of the 9th he recommenced, and after a 
most important factor was the effect on the bombardment of the greatest intensity his 
enemy's morale. Day by day and night by attack was launched in a dense fog, some 
night he was never immune from molestation three hours later. The weather invariably 
by our machines. There was always the helped the enemy, whilst we in our attacks 
possibility of throbbing engines overhead, were often unfortunate. An exceptionally 
with corresponding uncertainty as to the dry spring had prepared the ground for an 
movements of the pilots. On the march, in advance, and for two days impossible at- 
billets, in the mess, when lying down at night =mospheric conditions hampered our Air 
—there was always the ever-present fear of Service. During the greater part of the 
aircraft. I have yet to meet the man who April ‘ push,” low-lying clouds, storms, and 
can disregard bombing attacks. Their fogs virtually put the Air Service out of 
cumulative effect on the nerves cannot be action, and there were few opportunities of 
over-estimated. The material damage in- locating and breaking up his massed attacks, 
flicted by raids may be, and perhaps often is, or for obtaining information as to his dis- 
slight, but they are a very potent factor in positions and movements. 

Vol. xlv.—2. 
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Throughout the morning and the greater 
part of the afternoon of the gth thick fogs 
prevented observation, and we could do 
nothing but remain inactive, listening to the 
shell-fire which, with greater or less intensity, 
continued without a break. Towards even- 
ing the fog lifted slightly, and we were sent 
to fly over Laventie and Fleurbaix and bomb 
and shoot down enemy troops. Our bombs 
were dropped on Fleurbaix, in the streets 
of which we discerned and shot down some 
Hun infantry. The next day we were out 
of action again, and on the 11th only three 
machines, of which ours was one, went out to 
reconnoitre the battle-front, flying at a 
thousand feet, with the clouds immediately 
above us. 

The 12th turned out fine and clear, and it 
is of my adventures on that day that I 
propose to write. 

I cannot call to mind twenty-four hours 
in which 1 have crowded more exciting and 
eventful occurrences. In addition to making 
four daylight war flights, we flew for the first 
and last time at night and crashed the 
machine, after which we were bombed by 
the German Flying Corps. 

The first ‘ show’ was a bombing and 
machine-gunning expedition to Steenwerck, 
which had been taken by the Germans on 
the evening of the roth. After being called 
at 5.30 a.m. we drank a cup of hot tea and 
set off. Each machine carried a bomb, for 
delivery on town or station. Our objective 
was distant about twelve miles. There was 
no need to climb, so we made straight for it 
via Caestre, Fletre, Meteren, and Bailleul. 
The sun had by now dispelled the low-lying 
mists and gave promise of a fine spring day. 

We passed over Caestre, teeming with 
railway life, and followed the road to Fletre 
and Meteren and thence on to Bailleul, a 
mile or two south of which the German 
armies were temporarily held up. We 
crossed the lines and noted that ‘ Archie” 
had not yet been brought up. Cac-cac-cac 
from below informed us that machine-guns 
were busy against us, and holes appeared in 
our wings. Of enemy aircraft there was no 
sign. We had hoped to have encountered 
troops on the march, or transport, but on 
this trip we were unfortunate. Over the 
town we released our bombs, and clouds of 
smoke and débris from buildings and the 
sound of explosions followed. We could 
only hope that we had been Iucky and 
inflicted damage on personnel. We = con- 
tinned flying south for some distance but, 
meeting with no suitable target for our 
machine-guns, turned back and made for the 
trenches. The Huns, on seeing us approach, 
ducked and took what cover they could. 
D dived from a hundred and fifty to 
fifty feet, firing assiduously the while, and 


then “ zoomed ” up and gave me a chance 
with the rear gun. This he did four times 
until, with only a small supply of ammunition 
left for defensive purposes, in case enemy 
aircraft should be encountered, he steered 
for home. 

,On our return we breakfasted, and pre- 
pared for an offensive patrol at 9.30. We 
did not go on this, however, as the C.O. was 
informed over the ‘phone that the Army 
Commander wished to know if Hun cavalry 
were, as had been reported, in the Forest of 
Nieppe. This is a large expanse of woodland, 
by far the largest forest over which we were 
in the custom of flying ; being perhaps twice 
the size of battle-scarred Houthulst. Snugly 
ensconced in it is the little village of La 
Motte, the simple dwellers in which have 
doubtless been from time immemorial devoted 
adherents of the old seigneurs living in the 
noble chateau about which their cottages 
cluster. Foresters’ houses are scattered at 
intervals alongside the numerous shooting- 
toads which intersect 1n regular and parallel 
lines this venerable domain of the old French 
aristocracy. 

D. and I were detailed to fly over and 
report as to the presence or otherwise of 
enemy advanced patrols. 

We wasted no time in setting off and 
headed straight for the Forest, over which we 
steered an irregular course until perfectly 
satisfied that the enemy were nowhere in 
possession. Flying at two hundred feet, 
there was no difficulty in discerning all 
movement. All we found were a few deserted 
tents, a number of straggling troops resting 
and cooking in the vicinity of the chateau, 
and some peasants fleeing with their worldly 
possessions from the momentarily-victorious 
Hun, 

Our report was telephoned to the Army 
within twenty-five minutes of having received 
our orders. The réle of the Air Force is the 
obtaining of information, and this was a 


_ Startling example of the reformation the 


era of fiving has effected in the branch of the 
service known as Intelligence. The distance 
to the centre of the Forest from the aerodrome 
was roughly ten miles. Thus we had accom- 
plished without any possibility of mistake 
and without risk, in twenty-five minutes, 
what, in the days of scouting by cavalry, could 
only have been done in three or four hours, 
and then with difficulty and danger. 

At midday we accompanied five other 
machines on another bombing expedition to 
Steenwerck. We flew at two thousand feet. 
En route, a number of white bursts around 
three specks far above, gave us the informa- 
tion that the Huns were to-day displaying 
unusual temerity, and were giving our Archie 
gunners opportunities for target practice. 

There was no sign of life in the town or 
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By way of retaliation, | blazed away at the uptumed faces, levelled rifles, and spitting machine-guos.” 
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staticn of Steenwerck; the Hun had by 
now learned the advisability of taking cover 
on the approach of aircraft. We dropped 
our bombs on the station and hoped for the 
best; after which, in the absence of a 
definite target, we sprayed the station yard 
and buildings with bullets and, picking up 
the remainder of the formation, headed for 
home. 

In the afternoon we were detailed for a 
Teconnaissance ; information was required 
as to the enemy’s intentions. Our reserves 
were by no means large, and, to be used to 
the best advantage, they must be at hand 
where an attack appeared imminent. We 
were instructed to pay special attention to 
roads leading towards Merville, and then to 
reconnoitre the country south of Bailleul. 
The latter town was still held by our troops, 
who were being hard pressed. Of the six 
machines, ours and another were to fly low, 
whilst the others remained above as escort. 
Thus two observers would be enabled to 
study the country in comparative security. 

Always when crossing the lines we carried 
a bomb. On this occasion the straggling 
little town of Neuf Berquin had been selected 
as our objective. So as to be free for the more 
important work of obtaining information, 
we made straight for it and “ dropped our 
egg.” A few Huns were sighted; but the 
object of a reconnaissance is to obtain in- 
formation, not to fight. In fact, it may be 
said that the raison d’étre of the Royal Air 
Force is to get knowledge of the enemy’s 
movements whilst preventing him from 
learning ours. . 

We were now free to devote our attention 
to road movements, whilst at the same time 
keeping a look-out for hostile aircraft, in 
spite of machines protecting us. Visibility 
was fairly good, and roads could be seen for 
a considerable distance. We flew over the 
Lys midway between Estaires and Merville. 
At intervals were distinctly seen motor 
transport drawn up alongside the road. 
South of the river a closer scrutiny revealed 
infantry lining the ditches on either side. 
They did not fire upon us, so it may be 
assumed that orders had been given to make 
every effort at concealment and not to invite 
attention. For us the opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and we went low down and 
took turns at spraying the ditches. Seeing 
they had been detected, a group of twenty or 
more commenced to shoot at us, whereupon 
the fire was taken up by all as we passed by. 
This, fortunately, enabled me to get a better 
idea of the number of troops moving towards 
Merville. Foolishly to allow ourselves to be 
shot down unnecessarily was far from our 
thoughts; nor were we out to shoot down 
the enemy’s troops. Our object was to 
obtain information; and whilst at times a 


fight is necessary to achieve one’s purpose, 
it is not justifiable to take risks which might 
endanger the safe delivery of intelligence. 
Therefore we climbed again to a position of 
reasonable safety. 

Having noted mentally the approximate 
numbers of men and lorries on this road, we 
turned south from Merville and found that 
troops were also being moved up from 
Locon, and were distributed at intervals— 
taking cover on our approach—for four 
to five miles. 

If no further information was forthcoming 
at any rate we congratulated ourselves on 
having news of importance for the Army. 

Roads leading towards Bailleul had now to 
be reconnoitred. These all appeared to be 
deserted. To make sure we came down to 
two hundred feet, and, rather sooner than we 
anticipated, were flying over the German 
front line. Cac-cac-cac-cac—the enemy's 
machine-gunners opened a merry fusillade, 
which was punctuated by the intermittent 
crack of innumerable rifles. A lucky shot 
might at any moment send us crashing to 
earth. How we got away without a scratch 
is a marvel. The engine was not damaged ; 
but the wings and fuselage, with fifty-three 
bullet-holes, caused us to realize on our return 
how near we had been to “ buying it.” 

Somewhere to our left our companion 
reconnaissance machine was going through 
the same ordeal. It received more punctures 
than ours, many of which penetrated to the 
engine, with the result that the machine had 
to be written off as unfit for further service. 
The pilot contrived to land safely, however, 
and the observer handed in much useful 
information. 

By way of retaliation, I blazed away at the 
upturned faces, levelled rifles, and spitting 
machine-guns. Before 1 could get off many 
rounds we had passed over them and were 
looking down upon friendly uniforms. We 
passed over our front line and found our 
troops feverishly digging a new line of 
trenches covering Bailleul, and extending 
along the high ground known as the Ravels- 
burg Heights. 

We made for home, landed, and reported 
to the Intelligence Officer. One of our 
escorting machines that had disappeared 
mysteriously when over Hun-land had not 
returned, Some weeks later we heard that 
the pilot had been hit in the ankle by a 
bullet, and the machine had come down out 
of control. On crashing, no further injury 
was sustained by either occupant. As they 
were flying far above us, it gives one furiously 
to think on the mutability of Fate—that we 
should pass unscathed through thousands of 
leaden messengers, whilst they should be 
brought down by a chance shot at extreme 
range. 
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Throughout the day we had been surmising 
that, owing to the advance of the enemy, 
it might become imperative: for us to vacate 
our aerodrome and occupy another further 
removed from active operations. That we 
had not yet been shelled out was looked upon. 
as in the nature of an oversight on the part 
ot the German command. We confidently 
expected to be the objective of a bombing 
raid during the night. Indeed, a Hun 
machine flying over us at twenty thousand 
feet had, in all probability, been taking 
photographs with this end in view. Sud- 
denly, all conjecture was set at rest, and the 
order came to fly west at once to an aero- 
drome about ten miles away. Hurriedly we 
packed up, Jeaving the bulk of our luggage 
to be brought on by the transport. D. 
and I squeezed a suit-case apiece into my 
cockpit, and, by the time the engine had 
been tuned up, we were ready to take off. 
The name of the village near which the 
acrodrome was situated was given us, and 
we started at once, in the wake of other 
machines. 

It was just commencing to get dusk. The 
sun had, on its setting, left a faint red efful- 
gence, towards which, our course being 
westwards, we now flew. Never before had 
D—— or myself been up at night. It was a 
new experience and we welcomed it, and, 
as is so often the case, did not realize till 
afterwards the danger of the situation. 
The light could not fail to be extremely dim 
and shadowy before we reached our destina- 
tion. D——had to land on an aerodrome 
unknown to him ; and even with the help of 
flares, a first night-landing is not without an 
element of risk. But of such thoughts we 
were, luckily, entirely free. The romance 
appealed to-us, nor was the element of humour 
lacking. The sight of his observer sitting 
like a monkey on our suit-cases, with head 
and shoulders far out of the machine, aroused 
D. to derisive laughter. The thought of 
any trouble had not occurred tohim. In the 
event of the machine turning over on landing 
my chances were absurdly small; and in a 
bad crash there were vast possibilities. 

On climbing to a couple of thousand feet 
we found that the sky was full of machines. 
Other squadrons were on the move, and in 
the dim light it was hard to distinguish one 
type from another; soon it became im- 
possible. Those of our own squadron rapidly 

- disappeared, and we were left to carry on as 
well as we could with rather a vague idea 
as to where we were going 

It was now getting darker every minute. 
The uncanny weirdness of the attair struck 
me forcibly. We seemed so puny, so in- 
significant in the scheme of things. This, 
my one night flight, brought home to me 
very impressively my own littleness. 


We had passed by a large forest—that of 
Clairmarais—black and mysterious, when we 
saw an aerodrome at its edge. Numerous 
lights were being fired from the ground 
to direct wandering night-birds; whilst 
flares, brilliantly burning, lit up the landing- 
place. Figures, grotesque and fantastical, 
mingled with ’planes landing and landed. 

There appeared to be some confusion and 
landing here would have been a perilous 
enterprise. Next day we heard of the crashes 
—quite a number—with luckily no loss of 
life, but some damage to limb. We conferred 
together and decided to go on—if not to our 
objective, at least to St. Omer, where there 
was a large aerodrome. 

Leaving the Forest to our right, we passed 
over the flooded area, which lay retlecting 
remnants of light. St. Omer, dimly lighted 
and shadowy, was next reached. In_ its 
environs, south-west of the town, lay the 
aerodrome on which we proposed to land. 
Others had evidently already arrived there ; 
and for the benefit of those following on 
Very lights were being fired at frequent 
intervals. Flares were conspicuous by their 
absence. At one moment the surface of the 
aerodrome was lit up brilliantly—at the next, 
it was correspondingly dark. D. circled 
round preparatory to landing and, noting 
the direction of the wind, switched the engine 
off and glided down. 

Still gliding down, there suddenly loomed 
up to our front a huge mound—apparently 
a rifle range. Looking down, we seemed to 
be missing it by inches. D. opened the 
throttle and made another tour of the ground, 
By this time lights were going up in sufficient 
numbers. We landed slightly faster than 
usual. The machine made one prodigious 
hop, came to earth again, and collapsed, with 
under-carriage in a hopeless muddle, propeller 
smashed to atoms, and—as we were informed 
the next morning—the machine as a whole 
quite beyond repair. 

Our adventures were not yet over. There 
being no accommodation on the aerodrome, 
we took a tender and made for St. Omer, 
where we engaged beds and ordered dinner 
at our favourite hotel. The meal was pro- 
ceeding merrily, the cooking was good, and 
vin rouge abundant, when the lights were 
switched off. This could mean one thing 
only—the approach of hostile bombing 
machines. We “ carried on”’ by the aid of 
candles, whilst the whirr of engines overhead 
could be distinctly heard. The raiders 
appeared in no hurry to drop their ‘“ eggs.” 
They had probably a definite target—perhaps 
the station. If so, their sense of location was 
erratic, for bombs were dropped promis- 
cuously in many parts of the town. For a 
time none came near us, but when we had 
congratulated ourselves that the raid was 
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France was visible, 
but soon much of 
martyred Belgium 
was also incorpor- 
ated in the land- 
scape. Still higher, 
and the bays, har- 
bours, ports, and 
fishing villages of 
the coast came 
within view, — fol- 
lowed by shipping 
on the seas and the 
indentations and 
white cliffs of the 
English coast. 

The clear blue of 
the sky, the calm 
placidity of the 
waters, the appar- 


German trenches near Armentidres, photographed from an aeroplane. 


over there was a deafening report, and all the 
windows of our room were shattered by 
concussion from a bomb that demolished a 
house about fifty yards awav. 

At this juncture the squadron pianist 
proceeded to the piano and hammered out 
the opening chords of “ A Perfect Day,” and 
this was taken up by all until the rafters 
rang with the refrain. 

The Hun had by now exhausted his supply 
of “ hate,” and was making his wavy home- 
wards. As he did not return during the 
night a long sleep between sheets, followed 
by a hot bath, enabled us to make a complete 
recovery from a day of strenuous endeavour. 


It happened on a gorgeous day in late 
June. The month had been one of most 
perfect fiving weather, and pilots and 
observers had had a strenuous time. 

The squadron had once more definitely 
settled down to its regular routine of two or 
more offensive patrols each day. In the 
previous month we had created a record for 
the number of “ Huns ” crashed by a single 
squadron in any given month. Still pos- 
sessing the nucleus of the experienced per- 
sonnel who had been responsible for this, it 
is hardly necessary to state that our “ tails 
were well up.” 

Yet as we flew towards the battleground 
of the skies on this superbly glorious morning 
it was no easy matter to detach our thoughts 
from scenes of Peace, and concentrate them 
on the anticipation of stern, relentless aerial 
warfare. 

As we ascended higher and still higher 
into the air of heaven the horizon rose to 
meet us. Moment by moment our range of 
vision extended. At first only a com- 
paratively small area of the fair land of 


ent peacefulness of 
the countryside, 
filed one with a 
feeling of utter detachment. The keen, pure 
air, exhilarating and inspiriting, banished 
all petty cares. 

A formation of scouts approaching from 
the east roused me from my reverie. They 
were, needless to say, British; Huns were 
not encountered on our side of the line. 
They turned out to be Dolphins—our latest 
and best machine when in the hands of good 
pilots. On looking round I found that we 
were two miles to the north of Hazebrouck. 
The area over which we were in the habit of 
flying was all distinctly discernible. To the 
west its leading features included Dixmude, 
Ypres, Bailleul, and Nerville. Eastwards 
our range of offensive action was bounded 
by Thourout, Roulers, Inglemunster, Cour- 
trai, Tourcoing, Roubaix, and Lille. 

Ten miles from the latter lay Armentiéres, 
which, as a result of persistent bombing, was 
a hot-bed of anti-aircraft guns. Each of 
our machines carried a 112lb. bomb for 
delivery on the station of this important 
distributing centre. As we had no bomb- 
sights, our missiles seldom hit their objective ; 
but the uncertainty as to where they would 
fall cannot fail to have instilled a whole- 
some. dread into the dwellers over a large 
area, 

The lines had been crossed south of 
Dickebusch Lake, and we had passed over 
Kemmel Hill—reduced by incessant shelling 
to the semblance of a huge sand-heap. 
Thence the leader made for Armentiéres, 
where ‘‘ Archie ’’ gunners were doubtless on 
the gui vive for their favourite target—a 
strong formation of “ fat ’’ two-seaters. 

To reach the station it was necessary to 
fly over the town, and we were not left long 
in doubt as to the nature of our reception. 
In a few moments our machines were in a 
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vortex of swirling black. puffs whieh, accom- 
panied by hectic woufs, arrayed themselves 
in front and behind, above and.below them. 
The barrage was really good, both in quantity 
and quality, but to be turned back by 
“Archie is an unknown occurrence. 

Our formation was, in spite of ‘* Archie’s ”’ 
hostility, well bunched together—an_ un- 
deniable proof of good morale--and turning 
some way west of the station so as to fly 
parallel with the rails, the leader led us over 
it. A few seconds later twelve bombs were 
speeding earthwards and doing their “ bit" 
towards winning the war. 

For some time a number of black specks 
had been visible, apparently circling round 
above Lille. Probably they were gaining 
height with the ultimate object of scrapping 
us. When at about the same height as the 
centre of our formation of twelve, they flew 
leisurely towards us. There were ten of 
them, and the half-hearted manner in which 
they approached gave the undeniable im- 
pression that the pilots were not keen on a 
fight. 

As they came nearer it was seen that 
the formation was composed of Pfalz Scouts 
and Fokker Biplanes. The latter had only 
recently made their bow before the British 
Air Force, and were considered superior to 
anything the enemy had in the skies. 

Following the leader, our formation had 
been steadily climbing, with the result that 
by the time the clash came our machines 
one and all had the advantage in height. 
As we had the sun behind us, it is just pos- 
sible that we were unobserved until, on a red 
light being fired from the leader’s machine, 
we dived upon them. They immediately put 
their noses down and dived under our for- 
mation, when they zoomed up again. Had 
they made for Hun-land matters would have 
been simplified for 


wards a .black-crossed . camouflaged _ bird 
flitted by underneath our machine and only 
about fifty yards away. She was almost in 
a “ blind spot,” i.e., in a position in which [ 
could not bring my gun to bear upon her. 
Only by placing it in an almost vertical 
position and standing on the seat was I able 
to get off a few rounds. Results, as might 
have been expected, were not apparent. 
Almost immediately afterwards another Hun 
flew by a hundred yards to the right and below 
me. This was a comparatively easy shot; 
I sighted and pulled the trigger. Three 
rounds only rewarded my efforts. Cursing 
volubly, I examined the gun and found that 
the striker had brcken. Of this we did not 
carry a spare part, and my gun was therefore 
useless. Our machine was now in the 
general mélée without a single serviceable 
wearon ! 

The pilot conferred with me, and we came 
to the conclusion that we had better make 
our way back over the lines. Possibly it 
would have been better policy to have 
climbed well above the fight and to have 
“sat” there until the Huns were defeated 
and chased away. We could then have 
placed ourselves in the centre of the forma- 
tion and, when near the lines, could have 
separated from the remainder and crossed 
without fear of molestation. As it was we 
had over ten miles to fly over enemy country 
without any means of defence—an adventure 
that I would not again enter upon lightly, as 
may be gathered from subsequent events. 

We were about three miles south-east of 
Armentiéres when we started to make for 
home. The pilot headed for the nearest 
part of the line, which was slightly east of 
Bailleul. Luckily we were helped by the 
wind, which increased our speed by twenty 
or more miles an hour. 


us—we could have 
continued our dive. 
As it was, our 
machines had to be 
pulled out prepara- 
tory to diving 
again. The result 
was that — as so 
often occurs when 
the first attack is 
not successful — a 
“ dogfight” ensued. 

My pilot (D. 
had gone on leave 
to England), one of 
the best the squad- 
Ton possessed, had 
only fired a few 
Tounds when his gun 
hopelessly jammed. 
A moment after- 


Kemmel Hill. 
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All went well for a couple of minutes. No 


en.my aircraft were to be scen. But we had 
not reckoned upon the grim tenacity dis- 
played by “ Archie,” when on a clear day he 
spots what he takes to be a ‘‘lame duck” 
Tetiring from a fight. We were flying at 


Only by placing it in an almost vertical position 
nd standing on the seat Table to get of a 
few rounds.’ 


twelve thousand feet—a range at 
which he was astonishingly pro- 
ficient. There was nothing he 
revelled in so much as °concen- 
trating ona single machine. Never, 
however, in my wildest dreams had 
I imagined that he was capable 
of such impassioned, envenomed 
“hate” as he now displayed, 
From the moment we came within 
range of the Armentiéres batteries, 
until enemy scouts relieved him of 
responsibility a mile from the lines, 
he haunted us mercilessly,» Our 
course lay, unfortunately, adjacent 
to Steenwercke, the home .of-more 
than usually expert gunnefs ; but 
those of Bailleul also were’ by no 
means to be despised. Wouff— 
wouff—crunch—crunch, barked high 
explosives on all sides. Hiss—s-s-s! 
shrieked the flying fragments. Side- 
slipping, changing direction, climb- 
ing, diving—all were of no avail. 
To dodge one swarm was*“to rush 
headlong into another. Yet the 
machine was as_ serviceable as 
ever. With the exception of a few 
holes in the wings and fuselage the 
Hun had accomplished nothing for 
his vast expenditure of material 
and energy. 

Six miles of the journey had 
been covered. Behind us trailed back puffs, 
at first clearly defined, and at last so inter- 
mingled that our course could be compared 
to that of an ocean liner leaving a drifting 
smudge to mark its progress. 

When near Steenwercke I experienced the 
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fright of my life. The tail suddenly shot up 
into the air and the machine dropped like a 
stone for two hundred or more feet through 
the smoke of the exploded shell. Strange to 
relate we were not touched by the flying 
fragments. Shortly afterwards there was a 
loud crunch most alarmingly near. Looking 
round I saw that a wire had snapped— 
luckily it was not a vital wire. 

Almost at the same moment the engine 
stopped, having been switched off by the 
pilot. As we found out on landing, a piece 
of flying metal had cut clean through the 
exhaust pipe and. the front petrol tank. It 
was extremely lucky that we did not go down 
in flames. On being deluged with petrol the 
pilot let go of everything in the machine and, 
using both hands, opened the radiator vane. 
Then he switched off the engine, cut off the 
petrol, and pulled back the throttle. After 
giving the petrol in the front tank time to 
escape, he cut off the pressure tap and 
switched on again. 

By this time we were approaching Bailleul. 
“ Archie ” had given us no respite. Through 
efforts to dodge him and the engine having 
-been switched off for a time we had lost height 
and were now at 
six thousand feet. 
Needless to say 
“ Archie” had not 
diverted me from 
searching the skies 
diligently forenemy 
machines. In our 
present plight we 
should have been 
the coldest of “ cold 
meat” to even the 
most useless pilot in 
the German Flying 
Corps. On the other 
hand, an attack by 
hostile planes would 
bring with it relief 
from ‘‘Archie’s” 
incessant din. 

This is precisely 
what did happen. 
Three specks had been growing larger for 
some minutes, diving in our direction from 
enemy country. I had hoped they were 
British machines, but as they came nearer 
it was plainly evident that they were Pfalz 
Scouts. 

When about two thousand feet above us 
two of the Scouts pulled out of their dive 
and “ sat ” up above whilst their companion 
continued towards us. He did not appear 
over-confident. Had he taken his courage 
in both hands and come straight for us I 
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should in all probability not be alive to tell 
the tale. Within shooting range, the fact 
that we were without a serviceable rear gun 
would have been self-evident. 

Whatever may have been his ideas on the 
subject, he was content to flatten out three 
hundred yards or so to our rear and slightly 
above. At this rather hopeless range he 
commenced to fire, but not a single bullet 
found its mark. As he appeared to be 
gaining confidence and to be creeping nearer, 
it occurred to me that my Very pistol might 
be of some utility. Loading it with a red 
light, I fired it up into the air. This was 
followed in quick succession by three others, 
whereupon the Hun turned and climbed 
towards his companions. Having been a 
witness of our ignominous “strafing by 
“ Archie,” he can hardly have thought that 
we were acting as bait. It is likely that he 
interpreted the lights as a call for assistance 
to Bntish machines which we had seen and 
he had not. In any case, it was a vastly 
humorous incident. 

A few more moments, and we were over 
the trenches. My pilot flew at a low altitude 
and with extreme care, being apprehensive 


A Germsn Pfalz Scout machine. 


lest a fire should break out, but arrived at 
the aerodrome without further incident. 
Landing is unfortunately a corollary to all 
flights. I was by no means sure that our 
wheels or undercarriage had not been 
“damaged ” by “Archie.’” Such an event 
would make landing a dangerous proceeding 
at all times—just now, however, it was the 
one thing to be avoided owing to the prob- 
ability of fire. There was no need for pes- 
simism, however. A perfect landing was 
made, and our troubles were over. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In these articles, specially 
written for “ The Wide World 
Magazine,” Mr. Philby gives a 
thrilling account of his travels 
in Central Arabia among the 
Wahhabi Arabs, perhaps the 
most fanatical and puritanical 

people in the world. - The 
Kathor is the only living 
Englishman who has crossed 


Ill. 

sy NE evening during 
our stay at one of 
these villages I 
was sitting quietly 
reading in my tent when myatten- 
tion was arrested by an uproar close at hand, 
followed by ominous cries of ‘“‘ To your arms | 
To your arms!” 

I seized my riflé and rushed out, to find 
some of my companions putting the camp 
into a state of defence, while not far distant 
a heated altercation was going on between 
the remainder and an ever-growing number 
of the villagers, who were swarming out of 
their houses like angry bees disturbed by a 
careless intruder. Both part'es were armed 
to the teeth, but we were hopelessly out- 
numbered, besides having all the disadvantage 
of an exposed position in the open within 
easy range of the house-tops of the village 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

I awaited from moment to moment the 
sound of the first shot which might well be 
the signal for a general mé€lée, but fortune 
favoured us; that first shot was never fired, 
and the angry voices of the disputants died 
down in due course 
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Arabia, and about one-third 
of his journey—made in Arab 
costume to avoid arousing 
the suspicions of the Bedouin © 
—was over entirely unknown 
country. For this reason - 
his narrative and. the ac- > 
companying photographs will.- 
be found . of exceptional ” 
interest. 


sulted with cries of “ Infidels,” 
in pointed reference to the 
fact that they were in atten- 
dance on me. 

This was by no means our 
last encounter with the hostility of the 
denizens of Wadi Dawasir, for while we 
were on the march a few days later to the 
capital of the province, a small town of 
mud hovels called Dam, news was brought 
to us that a meeting of the town council, 
at the instigation of the local ecclesiastical 
authorities, had decided to refuse us 
admittance to their domains, hitherto 
unsullied by the tread of an infidel. As 
a precaution they had sent out a picket 
to the fringe of the oasis to prevent our 
passage, if necessary by force. This news 
was somewhat disconcerting and necessitated 
the utmost caution on our part. We had 
gone too far to retreat, and at the same time 
we knew that to advance at once must bring 
us into contact with the hostile scouts. In 
true Arab fashion, therefore, we decided ona 
compromise, and sent forward a message to 
the governor of the province saying that we 
proposed to delay our arrival till the morrow 


to a series of inar- 
ticulate splutterings 
of disgust and scorn 
as the two sides 
drew away from the 
arena. A_ trivial 
matter had nearly 
precipitated a con- 
flagration; my 
companions had 
quite unnecessarily 
gone into the village 
to demand supplies 
and had been in- 


A bamlet in the oasis of Sulaiyyil, where a quartel between the Author's party and the villagers 
nearly led to trouble. 
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The market rquare of Ziifi, in Central Acabia. 


and would hold him responsible before Ibn 
Saud for any unpleasantness that might then 
occur. Next morning we resumed our march, 
threading our way through sand-hills which 
veiled our goal from view until we were 
upon it. We now decided to reconnoitre 
before going any farther and, dismounting 
from our camels in the dip between two ridges, 
climbed to the top of a little knoll to survey 
the land. About a mile distant lay the 
outer fringe of palms, which for all we knew 
might be picketed with marksmen thirsting 
for our blood ; beyond it lay the scattered 
groves and hamlets of the great oasis; and 
over all brooded a stillness as of death. Not 
a soul was to be seen anywhere. Here we 
broke our fast before taking the final plunge. 
In a few moments we were off again, steering 
just a little wide of the treacherous palms, 
and had not gone far when we espied a body 
of horsemen in the distance moving slowly 
towards us. Our rifles were unslung and 
loaded ready for use, and a moment of tension 
occurred as the distant cavaliers broke into a 
wild gallop towards us, shouting and brandish- 
ing their arms; but the Arab in his playful- 
ness greets his friends as he would his 
enemies, and when the horsemen came near 
we found to our relief that they had come as 
an escort from the governor. So far all was 
well, but the news they brought was not so 
good. The pickets had been withdrawn 
from the outskirts of the oasis, but had been 
posted round the town of Dam itself, and the 
governor warned us that he could not answer 
for our safety if we refused to rest content 
with this concession. It was clear that we 
must give the hotheads of Dam more time to 
cool, and we decided accordingly to halt 
where we were for the day and to send a 
further ultimatum to the governor. Our 
tactics were again rewarded with success, 


~—] and we had the 
satisfaction of 
arriving soon after 
dawn of the next 
day under the 
walls of the trouble- 
some town, to find 
the house-tops 
dotted with dis- 
gruntled spectators 
of their own dis- 
comfiture. There 
are moments in 
one's life which 
can never be for- 
gotten, and among 
such I count those 
five minutes of our 
march along the 
outer wall of Dam 
to the security of 
the governor's 
castle beyond—five minutes of tensest 
silence, enhanced by the reflection that 
every man on those house-tops was sul- 
lenly wondering which of us was the infidel, 
for among these ignorant fanatics it is an 


A shady pelm-fringed lane in the oasis of Ansiza, 
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article of faith that 
the killing of an 
unbeliever is the 
surest passport to 
Paradise. 

The governor of 
the province found 
himself in the un- 
enviable _ position 
of being forced to 
act as our host, on 
pain of losing his 
appointment, and 
—to his credit be 
it said—he enter- 
tained us extremely 
well and fully in 
accord with the 
traditions of hospi- 
tality which obtain 
among the Arabs. 

A felttow-guest in the official residence of 
the governor happened to be a truculent but 
interesting brigand chief, who was here on a 
visit from the southern province of Najran 
and who, happening during the first day 
of my stay to be seated at my side at the 
governor's public reception, was courteous 
enough to explain that, though the wishes 
of Ibn Saud and the law of hospitality 
necessitated civil treatment even of an in- 
truding infidel, he would much have preferred 
to use the dagger at his belt on my throat 
had the circumstances been different. I 
glanced at the jewelled sheath of the dagger 
to which he referred, and praised its workman- 
ship—Najran is famous for the excellence 
of its inlaid gold and silver work—whereon 
the tone of the brigand changed and his 
eyes lit up. “I will give it you,” he said, 
“but what will you give me in return?” 
I regret to this day that I did not seize the 
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This remarkable snapshot was taken during » sandstorm. 


opportunity of purchasing the beautiful 
weapon, for next day the man was gone, and 
I saw him no more. 

Having now reached the most southernly 
point possible in the time at my disposal, 
and having stayed a week at the capital of 
Wadi Dawasir, I was reluctantly compelled 
to resume my journey in the reverse direction 
towards Riyadh. Our march now lay along 
the summit of the Tuwaiq plateau, in 
ascending to which from the plain we had to 
negotiate a narrow and precipitous ravine. 
Sheer ciiffs of sandstone rose to a height of 
five hundred feet on either side of a boulder- 
strewn bed seldom more than a few yards 
wide; the torrent-bed, now dry, served us 
for road, but was at intervals completely 
blocked by some great fall of rock, over 
which the hand of man had roughly hewn 
out a narrow pathway negotiable with care 
by loaded animals. One of our camels 

slipped off the pre- 


= carious ledge and 
injured its leg 
seriously enough 
to necessitate its 
destruction, but 
this was in reality 
a blessing in dis- 
guise. For several 
days we were to 
pass through 
country utterly 
desolate, in which 
we had no chance 
of replenishing our 
larders by the 
purchase of sheep 
from wandering 
shepherds, and the 


2 il flesh of the lost 


ing stars, 


A big rain-water reservoir near Riyadh. wre Arabs believe that these rock-hollows were made 


camel supplied the 
deficiency. In this 
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upland region water was everywhere plentiful 
enough in pools which had been left by the 
winter rains, while of our staple food, rice 
and dates, we always carried a sufficient 
quantity. For meat, however, we had to 
depend on chance, and it was no uncommon 
experience, during my sojourn in Arabia, 
for us to go four or five days with no meat 
except the chance product of the chase—a 
hare-or lizard. 

Slowly but surely we lessened the distance 
between ourselves and the Wahhabi capifal, 
and before we reached it we were overtaken 
by the month of Ramadan, the month of 
fasting, during which the Wahhabis strictly 
observe the dictates of their faith and taste 
neither food nor water from sunrise to 
sunset—a matter of fifteen hours at the mid- 
summer season, during which the month 
fell that year. As may readily be imagined, 
the temper of people condemned to so severe 
a penance left much to be desired, and we 
counted ourselves fortunate in that we ex- 
perienced an exhibition of it only on one 
occasion. We. were proceeding down a 
Narrow mountain : 


Members of the Author's escort at afternoon prayer in the desert. 


of the tents, the 
former armed and 
menacing and the 
latter encouraging 
them to deeds of 
valour in terms 
that would have 
done credit to the 
fishwives of Billings- 
gate. But the Arab 
is a curious person, 
and just when it 
seemed that the 
exchange of abuse 
had reached the 
point when an 
armed conflict was 
inevitable, both 
sides arrived at the satisfactory conclusion 
that it was not worth our while killing 
each other, and we resumed our journey, 
sped by the best wishes of our late assailants 
for our early destruction. 

So, in due course, after a journey full of 
interesting experiences, which my space does 
not allow me to describe, we re-entered 
Riyadh one afternoon at the very height of 
the fast to find the Wahhabi capital sunk in 
a torpor of sleep under the shimmering blaze 
of the midsummer sun. The fast of Ramadan 
is kept in Riyadh perhaps more strictly than 
in any other Mohammedan city, for while in 
Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia those who 
strictly observe the obligation to fast during 
the day make amends for their penance by 
feasting and revelry at night, the Wahhabis 
are permitted no such indulgence and, 
especially during the last ten days of the 
month, spend the greater part of the night 
hours in strenuous prayer. 

The month of fasting ends with the ap- 
pearance of the moon, which ushers in the 
next month of the Moslem lunar calendar, 


valley, and had 
just passed a group 
of Bedouin tents 
when their inmates, 
who had heard of 
my coming from 
an indiscreet mes- 
senger whom I had 
sent ahead, came 
out to abuse us. 
A couple of my 
companions, in the 
heat of the mo- 
ment, returned the 
abuse with inter- 
est, and in a trice 
we found ourselves 
confronted with 
the male and 


female population 


A scene in ths hi-hlands of Central Arabia, 
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The pilgrim track through a mountain range. The soft pads of 
reds of tn of cal tor Mecca have let 
their mark on the hard tock of the rood 


but the moon must be seen by human eyes 
before the Festival of the Breaking of the 
Fast can be celebrated. I was at Riyadh at 
the time and, being asked by Ibn Saud 
whether the moon would appear on a certain 
date and having previously consulted my 
Nautical*Almanac, ventured on the prophecy 
that it would. That evening the house-tops 
of the city were crowded with anxious 
watchers, but strain 


while I was asleep on the roof of the palace, 
I was startled by the booming of a gun, 
repeated several times, and on inquiring 
the cause was told that two Arabs had come 
in from a place some distance away to 
announce that they had seen the crescent, 
and the fast had been formally declared at 
an end on the strength of their evidence. 

The southward course of Wadi Hanifa led 
me not unnaturally to a somewhat lengthy 
digression on the interesting and hitherto 
unexplored country comprising the southern 
section of Wahhabiland, but it is time for 
me to return to a description ‘of my earlier 
journey across the heart of Arabia from east 
to west, which I left at the precipitous rocks 
of the Saqta gorge. Between this point and 
the lofty range of the mountains of the Hijaz 
lies the true desert of Central Arabia, a vast 
wilderness of sand and rock, with but few 
oases to break its grim monotony. In its 
midst lies the true Najd or Highlands of 
Arabia, a series of mountain chains of 
between five and six thousand feet in height, 
running from north to south for a hundred 
miles or more. Previous travellers from the 
centre towards the west had skirted the 
northern fringe of this mountainous district, 
but I think I can justly claim that I was the 
first to cross it on a central line and along 
the track followed for centuries by the 
inhabitants of the Wahhabi country on their 
way to perform the rites of pilgrimage at 
the House of God in the holy city of Mecca, 
the spot towards which the faces and 
thoughts of the Moslems of the whole world 
turn five times each day at the appointed 
hours of prayer. The photograph here 
reproduced shows the pilgrim track running 
over a pass in the most easterly of the 
mountain chains of Najd, where the rocky 
soil has been marked indelibly by the soft 
pads of hundreds of thousands, of camels. 

Here and there in this highland tract we 
passed through some lonely oases, but they 
were very few, and from the time we passed 
beyond the second of the ranges till, we 


our eyes as we 
might the slender 
crescent of the new 
moon eluded our 
search, and it was 
decreed that there 
would be another 
day of fasting. 
Doubtless there 
were some who 
were pleased that 
my prophecy had 
failed, but my 
triumph came later 
in the evening, for 


about m‘dnight, 


A typical cemetery in Central Arabia, 
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being lighter and 
more excitable 
than a man’s, 
may emerge from 
the grave to protest 
against the forget- 
fulness of her 
spouse if precau- 
tions are not taken 
to keep her in her 
proper place. 

In this desert 
the distance 
between wells, on 


The Author's caravan halted at the wells of Sakha, in the western desert. 


teached the western frontier of Ibn Saud’s 
territories there was nothing buc desolation 
about us on every side. At one of these 
villages, called Quaiiyya, I found an excellent 
specimen of a cemetery of true Wahhabi 
type. The puritanical doctrines of this sect 
are bitterly hostile to anything that may 
have the appearance of worship or even undue 
Tespect for the dead, and its cemeteries are 
a practical exposition of its tenets. A dead 
person is buried in a grave almost flush with 
the ground, no monument is reared above 
it to commemorate even his name, 
and the utmost that is done is to set 
up plain rough stones at the head and 
foot of every grave to mark its position 
for the information of future grave-diggers. 
One relic of superstition, however, still 
Ttemains, for when they bury a woman they 
place an extra stone over the middle of her 
grave in the belief that a woman’s spirit, 


which the traveller 
depends, is often 
great. For days on end the camels move on 
without thought of water, but human beings, 
even in Arabia, are endowed with no such 
powers of endurance, and water has to be 
carried from stage to stage in whole sheep- 
skins, 

The arrival of a caravan at a group of wells 
is a great moment in every journey; there- 
is no time to be lost, for foes may visit wells 
as well as friends, and it is seldom that one 
delays more than an hour or two, but in that 
time much work is got through. First of all 
the camels are watered, for the first thought 
of the Arab is ever for his beast; then the 
empty waterskins are replenished, and finally 
the Arabs strip and enjoy a bath in the water 
from which the next visitor will have to 
drink. The above photograph shows the 
occasion of our arrival at the wells of Sakha, 
situated in a great hollow surrounded by a 
sea of sand. 


(To be concluded.) 
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I.—THE SARANG’S STORY. 
By J. M. McILDOWIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLBY L. WOOD. 


N'the Sunderbuns, the great network 
of waterways forming the delta of the 
Ganges, the river steamers are built 
after the manner of house-boats. 

The stcering is done from a little 
closed-in house on the bridge; and 
from this cabin amidships runs, fore and aft, 

a long footway bounded on each side by an iron 

railing, on which one can walk along until, 

looking downwards, the bow is visible. 

From this point of vantage it is possible on 
occasions to see deer, various forms of bird life, 
and monkeys at the watcr’s edge; even tigers 
and leopards are to be seen as they come down 
to drink in the cool of the evening 

Ihad been for a short river trip, and one night, 
whilst we were sitting on the above-mentioned 
gangway, I determined to ask the old sarang 
(captain) whether tigers were a common sight 
to him; for a friend had told me that he had 
seen with his own eyes a tiger swim from one side 
of the river to the other Big cats do not as a 
rule care to go into water when they can avoid 
so doing; and I was determined to verify, if I 
could, my friend’s statement. 

Turning to the old man, I inquired in my best 
Hindustani-—he did not speak English—whcther 
it was a common thing for tigers to swim the 
river. Quite a common occurrence, he assured 
us; at one time he had seen as many as five 
tigers all swimming together—and this I can 
well believe, because tigers (not leopards) often 
hunt together in parties of from three to five, 
consisting of father, mother, and two or more 
youngsters. 

When we had been talking for a few minutes 
he said: ‘ Listen, Sahib, and I will tell you of a 
strange thing that happened one night when 
I was taking a steamer on this very river from 
Khulna to Madaripur.”” And as darkness fell on 
the river we sat huddled together, wrapped in 
big coats, whilst the old sarang recounted the 
following :— 


Huzur! It happened on a night such as this 
some years ago. I was on board the Ghurka, and 


we were bound for-Madaripur, which you will pass 
after two days from now. - The night was a very 
dark one ; and having ‘‘ handed over "’ to one of 
my assistants, I and a few others were playing 
cards. There is little else for us to do, Sahib, 
and the nights are long. Suddenly I was startled 
by a cry from the man at the bow. It was not 
an ordinary cry, Sahib; it was the cry of a man 
in great fear. Leaving my companions, [rushed 
to the end of the gangway and looked over. The 
sight that met my eyes left me cold with fear. 
There, beneath me, its two eyes burning like 
green balls of fire, under the searchlight, was a 
huge tiger—a khub bava bagh | 

With its body half out of the water, and its 
fore-paws clinging to the anchor-chain, it was 
stsaining in wild endeavours to scramble on 
board. The man at the bow had fled, and was 
now hiding among the bags of rice down below. 
The others had also bolted in terror. What 
was Ito do? Inno time the tiger would be on 
board, and then some of us would undoubtedly 
lose our lives. 

Remembering that the tiger’s hold was on 
the anchor chain, I rushed to the speaking-tube 
and shouted to the engine-room to ease the 
chains. Then I crept back again to my observa- 
tion post, fearing lest the beast should have 
achieved its purpos 

But, no! There it was, still clinging to the 
anchor chain. Rattle/ Rattle! Rattle! went 
the chain, in answer to my order. The tiger was 


_ Still clutching wildly, struggling to keep its hold, 


when, by a sudden jerk of the chain, it was 
thrown backwards into the water. 

Now, I thought, we have got rid of him! But 
I was wrong; this sudden ducking did not cow 
the fierce brute. Finding that the boat was 
travelling very slowly—the night being so dark 
had prevented our going at anything beyond a 
snail's pace—the tiger commenced to swim 
alongside, evidently meaning to have another 
try at getting on board. 

Armed with sticks, with as many of my 
companions as dared, I went forward to the bow. 
From there we could see the beast, swimming 


along with powerful strokes a few yards from the 
vessel’s side. And now, Sahib, comes the 
strangest part of the story, for we could see that 
the bagh was almost mad, and determined to 
get on beard. 

Our boat was heavily laden with cargo, and 
lay low in the water. The tiger, swimming 
closer in spite of our lathies (staves) which we 
waved in its face, seemed to make one great 
bound out of the water, and this time succeeded 
in getting both its forelegs firmly planted on the 
deck close to where we stood. 

By this time all the coolies on the steamer 
were in great fear, and had gone to arm themselves 
with what weapons they could find. Meanwhile 
the tiger was snarling and snapping at our sticks, 
which: we pushed repeatedly into its face. 
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Its rage was terrible to witness, and finally, 
with one last effort, it pulled itself right up on 
to the deck and was amongst us. There it 
crouched, its big tail lashing to and fro, its eyes 
restlessly darting now here, now there, in readi- 
ness to spring. My old bones grow cold even 
now, Sahib, when I think of that moment! 
Only a few feet from where we stood it lay 
quivering, watching us trom the depths of those 
terrible eyes. 

Suddenly from behind there came shouts of 
“* Rasta choy do!’ (Make way there), and on 
looking around I perceived that one of the men 
from the engine-room: was coming, armed with a 
red-hot bar of iron. Instantly we allowed him 
to pass. The tiger, ready to leap, watched our 
movements with interest. The flaming bar was 
brought forward. The brute, seeing it 
was a case of now or never, sprang. 
Swift as a bolt from a sling his power 
ful body shot through the darkness, 
crushing the foremost of our party. 


“There it crouched, in readiness to spring.” 


Then he stopped and, lifting his head, 
looked about him. 

With a yell the man with the flaming 
bar tore forward. There was a hissing 
sound and a smell of burning flesh as 
the long bar, driven by strong arms, 
entered the brute’s chest. 

The tiger, uttering a mighty cry, 
leapt backwards, lost his balance, and 
fell with a dull splash into the water. 
A few seconds later we saw him 
swimming towards the bank. It was 
a terrible experience, Huzur; and I 
pray Allah that never again may I see 
such a thing. 
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IN A TANK. 


By WALTER ENGLAND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. P. CARRUTHERS. 


N the early part of the year 1918 
the majority of the industries on the 
Pacific Coast were either at a stand- 

AD still or straining their resources to 

ae multiply their output and get the 
Government war orders out on time, 
or as near the time as possible. 

Foremost among the latter was the ship- 
building game, beyond doubt at that time the 
most important item in Uncle Sam's programme 
for victory. To the shipyards flocked thousands 
of men who, although competent enoug’: in their 
own particular line, were totally unfamiliar with 
their new conditions and surroundings, and to 
this source could be traced most of the accidents 
that were constantly happening. Not that it 
mattered very much; we soon looked on them 
as part of the day’s work, and the slogan ‘ Carry 
on "’ was lived up to with a vengeance. 

About this time I was working for the Schaw 
Batcher Shipyard of San Francisco, a new plant 
that was winning enough laurels for itself to 
attract the attention of certain German secret 
vents. These miscreants planned to launch 
the first boat with the help of a little dynamite, 
forgetting, however, to consult the manager, 
so this scheme happily never came off. The 
infernal machine they intended to use is now 
one of the yard’s trophics--a reminder of the 
days when the game had a“ kick” in it. 

Between the inside skin and the actual bottom 
of the big freighters we were building there was 
a space of about three feet, known as the “ double 
bottom.” This space, running the length and 
breadth of the vessel, was divided into eight or 
ten tanks, for the purpose of storing oil, fresh 
water, and ballast, according to the location. 
Fach tank in tum was ‘sub-divided into small 
compartme: about two by six feet, com- 
municating with each other by means of a small 
hole cut in the partition, just big enough for a 
man to crawl through. Access to each tank was 
obtained by means of a manhole cut in the tank- 
top. 

If you were choosing your job these tanks were 
the very last places in the ship you would select 
to work in Half stifled, cramped for space, 
and encumbered by heavy tools, the men down 
there did nol enjoy themselves. Yet the work 
must be done, and done thoroughly, and the 
tanks properly finished off and made water-tight. 
Air-hoses and electric-light cords were usually 
the only indication that there were men at work 
in the double bottom, and they could only be 
found by laboriously tracing out their lines. 
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As an electrician on the boats under construc- 
tion my job was to see that men working in the 
ship’s interior were well supplied with lights, 
and that spare “ extensions ’’ were collected and 
retumed to the supply box when they had finished 
with them. I had been ordered to go down to a 
certain tank and get it clear of lines. The last 
rivet had been driven and it was ready for the 
water-test. 

Going below, I found half-a-dozen of my lines 
running into the manhole, whence they wandered 
off in all directions. Ina short time I had them 
all out except one, which I discovered had been 
taken right down. I could only find the end of 
it; the rest was evidently tangled up somewhere 
in the maze of small compartments. I therefore 
took my flashlight and set out to find it. 

Crawling through hole after hole, gathering 
the cord as I went, was a pretty slow job, and it 
was possibly half an hour before I gathered it 
together and turned my attention to getting out ” 
of that labyrinth of little steel chambers. It 
was not so easy as it sounds cither, for I had 
neglected to leave a “ tracer’ line to lead me 
back to the manhole, and as all ways looked alike 
I could see I had a lot more crawiing ahead of me. 

I must have spent five or ten minutes trying 
to discover my proper direction, without any 
perceptible results, when I saw water crawling 
over the floor. There was no need for me to 
guess what had happened! Seeing that every- 
thing was apparently clear, they had started to 
fil the tank, so I knew I should have to get out 
pretty quick if I didn’t want to drown by inches. 
But how ? 

I commenced wrigg'ing as fast as I could in a 
direction I thought I had not tried previously. 
But, alas, more haste less speed | In my hurry 
T let the flavhlight fall, broke its lamp, and left 
myself in total darkness | 

My nerves, already strung to the breaking- 
point, seemed to snap, and my actions became 
more like those of a lunatic than a sane man. 
I beat madly on the walls of my prison with my 
broken flashlight, knowing the while that I 
had not one chance in a thousand of being heard 
n the din that was going on outside. I tried to 
make a noise with the heel of my boot, and I 
cursed everything and everybody—myself in 
particular. Finally, realizing the usclessness of 
it all, I started groping my way forward again, 
trusting that Providence would lead me right. 
And all the time the water was flowing steadily in, 
decpening every moment. 

Goodness knows how long it was before my 


clutching fingers found the oval over my head 
which was the manhole. Bolted down though 
it now was, and as solid as the rest, it was the 
way I should have to get out, if ever that was 
to happen. 

By this time the water was up to my shoulders 
—I could not, of course, stand upright—and it 
seemed to my excited fancy that it was taking a 
personal interest in its job of torturing me. Like 
some living thing it crept up and up until I had 
to hold my head back to avoid swallowing it. 
Meanwhile, with a small chisel I had found in 
my pocket, I kept up a steady rat-a-tat-tat on 
the manhole cover. Why, I don’t really know, 
for I never expected 
to be heard. 

All the time I was 
thinking — thinking 
things I never 
thought before, the 
kind of thoughts, I 
imagine, that come 
to a man when he 
is being led to the 
gallows. I can only 
remember one now, 
that kept asserting 
its importance over 
all the rest — How 
long will t¢ be? 

I had heard that 
drowning was an 
easy death, so at 
dast, in despair, I 
dropped my head 
below the water and 
waited, thinking I 
had found an easy 
way out of my 
troubles. But I 
found it was like 
choking oneself to 
death, and had to 
come to the surface 
again. 

Torn by two im- 
pulses—the one to 
end it all, the other 
to fight while there 
was a ghost of a 
chance—I kept press- 
ing my face against 
the top of the tank 
to keep my nose 
above water. 

I never actually 
saw it happen, and I 
doubt if I was fully 
conscious when it déd 
happen; it seemed 
too much of adream. 
Suddenly it dawned 
on me that my nose 
was pressing the 
cover of the tank off, 
and I thought I saw 
a grimy heater-boy 


“He stared at me as if | were the devil emerging from his own domain” 
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looking down at me. As the fresh air rushed in 
and revived me I knew it was really true. 

The boy had sneaked down below to have a 
smoke, and happening to sit on the lid of the 
manhole had felé—not heard—my Imocking ! 
Need I say that, despite his dirt and grease, he 
looked like an angel to me? He, in return, 
stared at me as if I were the devil emerging from 
his own domain. 

I was.told later that I looked like a submarine 
victim—expression and everything to match, 
Maybe I did, I know I felt like one as I crawled 
into a corner and waited for the whistle to blow, 
quite willing to call it a day. 


C7he HALF-MAN’ 


4, HARWOOD KOPPEL 


ILLUSTRATED BY Howard Elcock 


“He was ia truth only a ‘half-man,” 


In his younger days the Author was a showman. This narrative describes his meeting with 


the queer little “freak” 


known as the “ half-man,” with his odd retinue and his beloved flute, 


and the strange tragedy that ensued. 


PON HEY were a decidedly motley 
} collection when I first set eyes 
on them—not that they were 
ever anything else but motley, 
but on that initial occasion, 
accustomed as I was to seeing 
unusual persons, they struck me as being 
unusually unusual, if one may be permitted 
to use the term. As a showman, I had seen 
many out-of-the-ordinary characters, but 
these four riveted my attention at once. 

At the time when my acquaintance with 
them began I had been conducting a store 
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show during the winter months as an adjunct 
to my more pretentious enterprises, and I 
was badly in need of a strong attraction—or 
“freak,” in show parlance—to bring in the 
golden harvest. The show was located in 
New Orleans, and, as it was fast approaching 
the great Mardi Gras season there, when all 
the Union comes to be entertained, it was 
highly important that I should secure at 
once an attraction of sufficient merit to 
corral the cash. 

Perhaps I should explain, before proceed- 
ing further, that I did not at first see four of 


them, but only three. The fourth appeared 
later, and the manner of his appearance was 
both startling and unexpected. 

Leading the party was a white man, 
obviously an American, of the typical show- 
man type. His features were hawkish in the 
extreme, and his nose a fine representative 
of the beak type. Atop his unkempt raven 
locks was a black slouch hat of no particular 
style, while his coat was of the cutaway type, 
trimmed with black braid at seams and 
pockets, collar and lapels. His trousers 
were of a lighter hue and striped, while his 
shoes were of a vivid yellow, surmounted 
with light blue spats. He carried a cane 
and was puffing at a “ stogie,’’ much the 
worse for having been in his pocket until he 
decided to fetch it out to smoke in the 
endeavour to make an impression on me by 
his appearance of prosperity. 

Even had I been ignorant of the tricks of 
the profession, the appearance of his two 
Hindu companions would have belied his 
own bluff, for they were gorgeously clad in 
rags that had once been robes. The first 
was a tall, chocolate-coloured man, who 
carried himself like a prince. The second 
was apparently a servant, and bore on his 
shoulder a large basket made of woven grass. 

My manager having barred their approach 
and ascertained the nature of their business 
—which, they explained, was to sccure a 
contract for the ‘‘ greatest freak on earth” 
—I waved to them to approach. I had so 
often heard of the “ greatest freak on earth ” 
that I was not at all excited over the appear- 
ance of my visitors. About every other 
manager of a “‘ freak ’’ in the show business 
thinks he has the “ greatest,’’ and a large 
percentage of these managers really believe 
that their “‘ freaks ’’ are what they represent 
them to be. 

The American did the talking, though it 
transpired that both Hindus spoke English 
fluently. He said that he was the manager 
of Randion, an armless and legless Hindu 
who had been born in that state and, never 
having known the use of limbs, was as happy 
as the average fully-developed person, and 
much happier than the man who, born with 
two arms and two legs, had later in life lost 
one of these members. 

Randion, he said, had learned to do most 
things for himself by the use of his lips, 
teeth, and shoulders. He would entertain 
my audiences with his accomplishments and 
talk to them in faultless English about him- 
self and his condition. 

As I was somewhat sceptical—he had 
apparently anticipated that I should be— 
he declared he had brought the “ freak” 
along and would demonstrate the abilities 
of his marvellous prodigy. 

I looked round inquiringly, and Basich— 
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which was the manager's name—smiled and 
nodded to the servant of the party. This 
man placed his big basket on our stand, 
where my “ barkers ’’ stood to call out the 
merits of the show to the crowds, and, 
whisking a cloth from the top of the con- 
tainer, lifted out the trunk and head of a live 
Hindu. One could hardly call him a man, 
for he was in truth, as his manager asserted, 
only a “ half-man.’’ He was not repulsive, 
for he was perfectly proportioned, and his 
trunk was entirely covered with a small bag- 
like garment that revealed only a thick 
neck and smiling head, with very intelligent 
eyes. 

As the servant carefully set him down on 
the “ ballyhoo”’ stand, a huge bulldog, 
almost as big as the man, it seemed, jumped 
from the basket, where he had been nesting 
with his master, and began licking the face 
of the armless and legless one. 

Undoubtedly Randion was a good attrac- 
tion, and it did not take us long to conclude 
a bargain and sign a contract for his appear- 
ance until after the conclusion of the Mardi 
Gras. 

Other property they also possessed: not 
the least valuable of which from a showman’s 
point of view was Poolah, a deadly Indian 
cobra, with its poison-fangs intact; which 
Basich used to attract the attention of the 
passers-by and to hold them spellbound 
while he “ lectured ’’ on the virtues of his 
prodigy. 

Among the accomplishments of Randion, 
and one of his favourite pleasures, was play- 
ing on a flute of reed. He possessed the 
power of charming his cobra by his musical 
talent, and often, while he was on exhibition 
at my place, I watched him rake the snake 
bend to his will. The reptile would extend 
itself on the latter half of its body and, with 
head erect, sway to and fro as Randion indi- 
cated by the notes from his flute. 

Randion had been on exhibition for some 
time and was drawing well, so that I was 
even indulgent to Abdool, his brother, who 
was apt to take upon himself the airs of a 
potentate, ordering Ramleh, the servant, to 
wash and groom Randion in much the same 
way as one would address a dog. ‘The 
appearance of both the brother and the 
servant had improved somewhat with the 
better condition of their finances, but they 
were not permitted to wax rich, as Randion 
was shrewd enough to manage his own affairs, 
and the bulk of the money I paid him went 
into a little bag that he kept tied around his 
neck. To Basich, the American, he paid a 
salary; his brother and the servant seemed 
to subsist mainly on his generosity. 

It was one of those unusually warm days 
that occur so frequently in midwinter in 
New Orleans, and the crowd had been rather 
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slim during the morning hours, preferring to 
stay outdoors, where it was a bit cooler. 
Basich was just winding up the final 
spiel” before we closed for luncheon. 

‘* Remember, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
was saying, “ he was born without arms and 
legs, yet he plays on the flute and charms 
this deadly Indian cobra,” and Basich gave 
the snake, which he was holding firmly 
behind the head to prevent it biting him, a 
shake and dropped it with a thud into its 
box, whereupon the watchful Ramlch clapped 
down the cover. 

“That cobra,” continued Basich, “ has a 
record of having already caused the deaths 
of at least two men—attendants of Randion 
—and several dogs, the pets of the armless 
and legless one. Yet Randion fears it not, 
and when it is placed before him he uses as 
his only weapon a little reed flute. How 
many of you would fight that deadly snake 
with a little reed flute ? Not many, I dare 
say, and I will confess that J would not. 
Randion is truly the marvel of the age. He 
rolls, lights, and smokes a cigarette without 
assistance, sews, plays marbles, and, finally, 
shaves himself—all by the use ot his lips and 
his shoulders alone!" 

But it was too close to the noon hour, and 
the people who had stopped to gape when 
Basich held aloft the cobra began to dwindle 
away. As it appeared that there would be 
no chance of further business during the fore- 
noon, my manager gave the signal to close 
up for luncheon. Abdool, who sold the 
tickets, in order that his brother might be 
assured of a fair count, since his contract 
called for a percentage of the receipts, swept 
the loose change from the ticket-box into a 
tray and carried it behind the heavy red 
curtain that separated the vestibule from 
the interior of the converted store building 
where Randion went through his performance. 
After counting it before the eyes of Randion, 
it was duly placed in the little bag and the 
bag in turn put under the pillow on which 
the limbless Hindu lay. 

The big, rolling eyes of Randion watched 
the operation closely to see that his brother 
did not rob him, and when the count was 
finished he worked himself into a position of 
more comfort and stated that while they 
were out for luncheon he would sleep, but 
first he would play a few tunes on his flute. 
Ramleh placed the flute where Randion 
could secure it, and then Basich, followed by 
the brother and the servant, left the building. 
My people had also departed, but I tarried a 
moment longer to study my strange per- 
former a bit more closely, 

He was a queer sight, this “* half-man,”’ as 
the showman termed him. Born more than 
forty years before, when he first saw the 
light of day there had been no sign of arms 
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or legs attached to his baby trunk, nor had 
he grown even the slightest bit of them since. 
The smooth, dark-brown trunk was usually 
covered by a loose cotton dress, which from 
all appearances might have been a meal-sack 
with a hole cut in the bottom for his head to 
protrude through. His lips were thick and 
his eyes large and continually rolling in their 
sockets. His nose was very flat, his cheeks 
full and seamed with deep wrinkles, and 
his hair was jet-black and kinky. 

Randion had been several years in America 
and had in that time travelled from one end 
of the country to the other, showing “ under 
canvas” with various carnival companies 
and circus side-shows. He had acquired, to 
a certain degree, some American tastes, one 
of these being the desire to own a showy bull- 
dog with a fighting record. Now, as the 
others went through the doorway, the Hindu 
whistled shrilly for a moment before turning 
to his flute. He was instantly rewarded by 
a patter of feet, and a second later a wet nose 
was pressed against his cheek and Billy, the 
bulldog, was rubbing his body against the 
kinky head of the Hindu. It was at this 
juncture that I, too, departed, and of the 
events that followed I learned subsequently. 

After playing some soft, weird melodies 
on his flute, Randion finally dropped off to 
sleep, while Billy started off to finish the 
tour of investigation on which he had been 
engaged when his master’s whistle summoned 
him to his side. Behind the store-room which 
was used for the show was a large courtyard, 
and in the high grass with which it was 
covered Billy was soon nosing around. 
Inside, Randion, with dreams of constantly- 
increasing wealth and fame in the realms of 
showdom flitting through his brain, slept on 
undisturbed. 

Slowly but surely events were shaping 
themselves, however, for over towards the 
front of the building, screened from Ran- 
dion’s view, even had he been awake, by the 
thick red curtain, a small, brightly-coloured 
head, with wide inflated jaws protruded 
itself from the box on the ‘ ballyhoo ” 
stand, slowly pushing upward the light 
wooden cover which Ramleh had forgotten 
to fasten before leaving the building. Soon 
the long neck and body of Poolah, the cobra, 
was half-way out of the box and sliding 
gracefully over its top and side to the stand. 
From the stand to the floor was the distance 
of but a few feet, and the snake, having once 
got started, covered it in quicker time than 
it takes to tell. It hesitated for an instant 
as to which way to go, but finally decided to 
investigate behind the curtained-off part of 
the building. 

As Poolah was gliding noiselessly past 
Randion, without any intention of attacking 
the Hindu, the latter was so unfortunate as 
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“Billy seized her twisting, 


squirming body between his 


strong, sharp teeth.” 


stopped and turned, with a defiant hiss, to 
observe the supposed enemy. 

As the sleeping man did not repeat the 

snore, the snake had almost decided to con- 

Z tinue its journey, when the “ limbless man ” 

stirred uneasily, opened his eyes, yawned, 

and gave forth a low gurgling grunt. This 


' 
| to emit a loud snore. The snake, frightened, 
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was too much for Poolah, and—half-fright- 

ened and half-defiant—she commenced to 

gradually glide nearer the supposed enemy, 

her head swaying from side to side, 

and emitting a sharp, piercing hiss from. 

time to time. 

Randion, just about to drop off to 

sleep again, had his first intimation 

of danger when the snake slid into 

his line of vision and, with tongue 

darting from side to side of her 

mouth, stopped but a few feet 

from him and glowered at him 

with her baleful little eyes 
shining with hate and fear. 

At first the Hindu thought 

he was dreaming; then, 


realizing that he was wideawake and 
gazing into deadly peril, he gave such a 
start that Poolah, frightened. made a sudden 
lunge at her intended victim. Fortunately 
for him, however, the distance was too great 
and she stopped short, coiling for another 
spring. 

To move, Randion knew, would be fatal. 
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To lie there would be equally so, for it would 
be but a matter of moments before the snake, 
now watching him, would decide to strike. 
One touch of those deadly fangs, and all 
would be over for him. 

“Oh! why was I not born like unto other 
men?” wailed Randion to himself. Now, 
for the first time, he felt keenly the lack of 
limbs. 

The flute which he had been playing when 
he fell asleep was lving near his mouth, and 
while he feared the slightest movement on 
his part might precipitate an attack by the 
watching snake, yet he felt it might be his 
only hope of salvation, If he could secure 
the instrument he might be able to charm 
Poolah. ‘The stub of a cigarette he had been 
smoking was also near his mouth, and he 
thought for an instant of attempting to light 
it, as he often did, by holding a match 
between his teeth and striking it on the 
scratch-pad at his head, the while the cigar- 
ette was placed conveniently by where he 
could ignite it with the match. If the snake 
did not attack, the tobacco smoke might 

* keep it away, but a glance out of the corner 
of his eye showed him that Poolah was even 
then preparing herself to launch an onslaught. 

He eventually decided that in the flute 
and his power to control Poolah by its soft, 
seductive notes lay his only chance of 
escaping death. It seemed hardly possible 
that he could accomplish this, but in the 
circumstances it was his only hope, and 
while he kept his gaze steadily fastened on 
the tiny, wicked eves of the snake, he man- 
aged to get the flute between his lips and 
began to play. 

The music came forth very low at first, 
for he did not wish to alarm Poolah, but it 
gradually increased in volume until the 
strains could be heard all over the building. 
Just how long he had been sleeping Randion 
had no means of knowing, so that he was 
unable to estimate when the others would 
return from luncheon. Their arrival, how- 
ever, might not mean his rescue, for the 
snake, frightened by their coming, might 
decide that she had wasted enough time 
already, and strike without further delay. 

“ Oh, Mohammed, save your son Randion !” 
he pleaded while he played. ‘* Thou didst 
cause him to be brought into the world 
without the limbs with which others, more 
fortunate, might protect their lives, and now 
he is in grave peril for the lack of them.” 

Presently, to his horror, he discovered that, 
while the snake was swaying from side to 
side in time with the music, she was also 
guiding slowly towards him. True, she was 


moving but the smallest perceptible part of 
an inch each time, but he was so close that 
it would take but a few minutes for the cobra 
to get within striking distance of him. 

This discovery nearly cost him his life. 
For the tiniest part of an instant he stopped 
his music, and Poolah, with her tongue dart- 
ing from her mouth like streaks of forked 
lightning, gave forth a sharp, strident hiss 
that sent him back to his task without 
further delay. 

He began to wonder how many minutes 
it would take the accursed reptile to cover 
the distance necessary to strike in, and 
realized that it could not be long. Finally, 
there seemed to be but the shadow of a 
minute remaining before the snake would 
be in a position to strike, for it became 
apparent from her course that she would 
inevitably come into line with the current of 
air pouring forth from his flute, and he knew 
that as soon as the snake felt the air strike 
her she would attack without further hesita- 
tion. Yet to stop playing was equally fatal. 

Poor Randion gave himself up for lost, 
and was just wondering whether it would be 
worth while trying to avoid her fangs with a 
quick movement of his body when she struck, 
or whether he might just as well submit at 
first and get it over, when there was a sudden 
scurry of soft feet, and Billy, with a growl of 
rage and a catapulting spring, cleared his 
master's body and placed himself between 
the Hindu and certain death. 

This sudden movement of the dog de- 
stroyed all Poolah’s entrancement and also 
interrupted Randion’s playing. Like a flash 
the snake darted her slim, rounded body 
through the air, aiming straight at the 
“ half-man.” 

But Billy was in her path, and the hind 
leg of the dog received the puncture from the 
deadly fangs. But if the snake’s bite was 
fatal to the dog, so also was its attack fatal 
to herself, for Billy, with a pedigree of many 
famous fighting ancestors behind him and a 
record of battles fought and won in his own 
lifetime, immediately seized her twisting, 
squirming body between his strong, sharp 
teeth, and tore her into shreds. 

Randion, weakened with horror and fright, 
closed his eyes in momentary unconscious- 
while poor Billy stiffened out on the 
floor and Poolah quivered and writhed in 
her death-agony. 

Later, when we returned, we found 
Randion with his head pillowed on Billy’s 
dead body, praying fervently for Mohammed’s 
favour for the faithful dog that had given 
his life to save his master. 
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known to the average Briti: 


the wild Atlantic. 

They were 
known a thousand 
+ years ago, and 
are still believed 
by many of the 
peasantry to be the 
nearest land to the 
phantom island of 
Hy-Brasail or O 
Brazil, the blessed 
paradise of the 
pagan Irish. 

There is no other 
part of Ireland so 
interesting as these 
Aran Islands. They 
are remarkable not 
only for their past 
(history and the 

great number of 
pagan and early 
Christian remains 
that are still to 
» be found on their 
shores, but owing 


HE islands of Aran he on the west 
coast of Ireland, twenty-nine miles 
from Galway harbour, and stretched 
across the entrance to the bay, 
forming a natural breakwater against 


Peat boats at 


A 


asian 6) Chichester 


On the west coast of Ireland, at the mouth of Galway Bay, lie the Aran Islands—as little 

These islands are inhabited by a 
very interesting community, and they contain some eee the most remarkable prehistoric ruins 
extant. Here is a chatty description of a visit to the principal island, illustrated with 
striking photographs. 


r as the Sahara Desert. 


One of the numerous ruined churches 


to 
simple islanders. 


the curious manners and customs of the 


In each of the three islands can be seen 


This particular chureh i» 


believed to date from the sixth century. 


monuments of a great prehistoric people, whose 
works, even in their ruin, will outlive those of 


later and more 
civilized nations. 
No doubt these 
islands were in 
ancient times the 


stronghold of a - 


warrior race, who 
preferred the free- 
dom of the barren 
crags to serfdom 
in the more fertile 
lands of the in- 
terior. 

I spent ten days 
last summer on 
Inishmore, called 
the‘‘Great Island,” 
and the most im- 
portant of the 
yroup; it is nine 
miles long and one 
and a half miles 
broad. During my 
stay I visited all 
the points of in- 
terest, and also got 
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Outside the post- 
office. 


a slight insight in- 
to the life of the 


people 


Three times a 
week a little 
steamer comes 


over from Galway 
and stops at the 
different islands 
to take up or put 
down passengers, 
goods, and the 
mails; on these 
days there is much 
stir in the 
little’ village of 
Kilronan: The 
post-office, with its 
neatly - thatched 
roof, is full. of 
anxious inqufirers ; 
and outside; sitting 
on the wall, are 
the politicians— 
every Irishman: is 
a politician—some 
discussing the 
latest news from 
the mainland, 
others engaged: in 
the more frivolous 
game of  pitch- 
and-toss ! 

In the middle 
of them all is to be scen Antony O'Flaherty, of 
Gurtna Copple, driving, with some difficulty, 
his three little ‘‘ bonums,” which he has bought 
at the Galway fair. They also seem to have 
much to: discu: but Antony shows no con- 
sideration, and in spite of their grunts keeps 
prodding them with his stick; he has four 


busy 


A “clochaun,” or beehive hut. 


weary miles.: to 
walk before he 
can reach his: an- 
cestral home. 

The quays also 
Present’ an ani- 
mated ap pear- 
ance, people com- 
ing and’ going, 
and donkey-carts 
galore bringing 
down goods to the 
boat or taking 
them away. 

1 also had to 
be moving on, 
but. in an oppo- 
site direction, 
\ over fields of rock 
and innumerable 
loose stone walls, 
until I reached the 
south-west coast of 
the islands. There, 
built on the edge of 
the cliffs, almost in- 
discernible amongst 
the prevailing stoni- 
ness, is the oldest 


stronghold in the 
The exterior o mt | 
Fort, 
i ae 


island—called Dubh Caher, or Black Fort. 
The walls are of rude masonry, twenty feet high 
and sixteen to eighteen feet thick. All round 
outside is a chevaux de frise of sharp stones, 
which served as an extra means of defence on 
the land side. These stones are set on end, so 
close together that it is quite impossible for man 
or beast to make his way through them. 

more efficacious could have been devised to 
break the ranks of an advancing foe. 


In the interior 
there are remains 
of “ clochauns,” or 
stone huts, usually 
circular, and of a 
beehive shape ; one 
of the most per- 
fect is Clochaun- 
ma-Carraige, on the 
morth side of 
Inishmore, near she 
sea. The entrance 
is very low, and I 
had some difficulty 
in getting into it ; 
but once inside I 
couldstand straight 
up, and found it 
measured nineteen 
feet by seven and 
a half and was 
eight feet high. 

One of the first 
places visited by 
the tourist when he 
sets foot on Inish- 
more is the fort of 
Dun AEngus, which 
has been described 
as “ the most mag- 


| The doorway of Dun /Engus. | 


Nificent barbaric monument now extant in 


Europe.” Its gigantic proportions, isolated 
Position, and the wild scenery by which it is 
Surrounded render it well worth a visit. 

It is built on the very edge of sheer cliffs two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet high, and 
is in the shape of a horseshoe, but is thought to 
have been originally oval and to have acquired 
its present form from the falling of the cliffs. 


| Weaving homespun flannel. 
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The walls and stone 
chevaux-de-frise of 
Dun Encus fort. 


We continued our 
walk and eventually 
reached the ‘‘ Worm 
Hole,” below the 
cliffs—an eerie-look- 
ing place regarded 
with much fear by 
the inhabitants, 
Every ten years or 
so a sea-serpent is 
said to appear in 

it, and this always 

forebodes some 
evil to the island ; 
the last time it ap- 
peared the potato 
crop failed. No 
one dares to go 
near the pool at 
night; and cer- 
tainly it is some- 
what terrifying to 
hear the waves as 

they roli, with a 

hollow, thundering 

sound, into the 
bowels of the 
rock, 

Dun 4Engus con- 
sists of three en- 
ciosures and the 
remains ofa 
fourth. The wall 
which surrounds 

the innermost is eighteen feet high and twelve 
feet nine inches thick, and is built without 
cement of any kind. It is in three sections, 
the inner seven feet high. Outside the second 
wall is a rocky chevaux de frise thirty feet 
wide. 

Dun #Engus is called after AEngus, son of 
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‘The sinister Worm Hole.” supposed to be inhabited by » monstrous sea-serpeat 


Hua Moe, a famous chieftain in pre-Christian 
history. 

The other two forts on Inishmore—Dun 
Ecochla or Oghill Fort, which crowns the summit 
of the highest hill on the island, and Dun Onaght 
or Eoghanacht—are very similar, but smaller, 
have no chevaux de frise, and are both inland. 

Certaimly these early inhabitants of Aran 
had no difficulty in finding material for their 
cyclopean buildings. My first impression, on 
setting foot on the island, was that it consisted 
of stone and rock and very little else. ‘‘ The 
soil is almost paved over with stones,” says an 
early writer, ‘‘so that in some places nothing 
is to be seen but large stones with wide openings 
between them, where cattle break their legs.” 
Over the entire surface there is no earth what- 
soever save what 
has been artificially 
created, and forthe ; 
most part this is ¢ 
but a few inches 
deep. 

I have walked 
over “ fields ” con- 
sisting of nothing 
else but rock, with 
great fissures and 
interstices in the 
stratification ; these 
are so narrow that 
it was with much 
difficulty I got my 
hand down to pick 
the maidenhair fern 
and other rare 
Plants which grow 


ea 
" 


with great luxuri- 
ance in them. 

I shall never for- 
get a walk we had 
along the high clitts 
beyond Dun 2ngus, 
exposed to the tem- 
pestuous winds of 
the Atlantic, which 
blew us along helter- 
skelter over the 
rocky fields, every 
minute expecting to 
catch our feet in the 
fissures and break 
our legs. ‘When the 
wind was extra 
hard, the only safe- 
guard was to sit 
down on the rocks 
and wait for a lull 
inthe storm! These 
rocks are often from 
forty to sixty feet 
long; in calm 
weather one might 
imagine one was 
walking on a billiard-table, they are so smooth 
and level, and the people find them most ser- 
viceable when thrashing the corn, which is done 
in a very primitive manner. I have also seen 
them used as dancing floors with much effect. 

One morning we were watching the women 
and children picking kelp om the shore, and after 
they had spread it out on the fields to dry, 
and were returning home to their dinner, we 
persuaded them to dance a jig for us. Biddy 
Durane required little pressing. The poor old 
woman had been working hard all the morning 
standing in the water, and was wet above her 
knees ; but evidently her heart was still young, 
and the merry twinkle in her eye showed that 
she was keen for a little “‘ divarsion.” Her wet 
petticoats did not damp her ardour, nor did the 


\ 


A party of kelp-gatherers, 


** pampooties ” she 
was wearing inter- ‘ 
fere with the light 

measure she trod on 

that rocky surface. ' 
To the familiar 
strain of ‘ Thump 
the pot-lid,” sung 
by my friend, she 
took the floor. The 
Russian dancers 
were “not init! 
around, 


We sat 
some on the kelp 
baskets, some on 
the bare rock, lost 
in admiration at 
the agility and 
light - heartedness 
of this poor old 
woman. 

The elegant 
shoes worn by the 
dancers are a sort 
of sandal, called 
“pampooties,” 
made of raw cow- 
hide, with the hair on the outside, cut low 
at the sides, with a little pointed piece in 
front, just sufficient to cover the toes, and tied 
with a piece of string across the instep in more 
or less classical tashion. To prevent them getting 
hard they must be kept moist, and are damped 
before putting on. Owing to the difficulty of 
walking on the huge limestone flags, they are 
very generally worn by the Aranites, and no 
doubt account for that peculiarly shuffling but 
at the same time swinging step which we noticed 
in their walk. 

Their clothes are mostly home-made, and of 
yellowish flannel, spun, woven, and bleached on 
the island. The men, as a rule, wear no coats, 
even in their Sunday attire; their sleeves are 
of the same yellowish-wh.te flannel, and probably 
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part of the shirt ; over this is worn a‘ bawnecn ”’ 
or jersey of some dark blue knitted material ; 
the trousers are of the homespun flannel. The 
boys, up to the age of ten or twelve, wear red 
petticoats, and look very comical. 

The chief industres on the is'and are kelp- 
making and fishing. The seaweed is gathered 
when the tide is out, dried, and then burnt, and 
exported; it is used in the manufacture of 
iodine. 

As to the fishing, there are plenty of fish, 
but the appliances for catching them are very 
primitive and inadequate. The little open boats, 
called ‘‘ curraghs,” can only go out in good 
weather, and never very far from land. They 
are made of canvas and are very light. I went 
out in one, and found I had to sit very still or 

IT should have up- 
“1 set it! 

| The turf hulks 

4 also come in here 

' from Connemara, 
and the people 
bring their carts— 
the poorer ones 
their donkeys with 
panniers—to carry 
itaway. The quay 
which has_ been 
built lately by the 
Congested Districts 
Board is generally 
piled up with turf. 
I watched it being 
thrown up sod by 
sod—a slow pro- 
cess: but why 
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hurry? Time is of little concern in these 
islands. We found a nice-looking old woman. 
Mary McDonough, sitting knitting under the 
she'ter of the rock, waiting for her boat to 
come in; she had to be there on the spot for 
fear, as she put it, that the turf “ might be 
stolen on her.” 

With the exception of a few stunted trees 
round Kilmurvey there are none anywhere in 
the island, and there are no bogs, so they depend 
completely on Connemara for their supply of 
fuel. When I was there last August I heard 
that the Congested Districts Board were talking 
of stoppimg this supply, as the bogs were being 
cut away, and at the present rate there would 
soon be none left. 
Only thoee who have 
been in Aran can 
realize the dreary, 
dreary outlook on the 
cold raw winter days; 
the roaring sound of 


the wild Atlantic 
against those high 
cliffs, the plaintive 


cry of the cuclew, 
intermingled with the 
howling of the wind; 
and over all a sort 
of grey cloud hang- 
ing, uniting sky, sea, 
and rocks in one. 
What the poor 
people will do should 
the turf supply be 
stopped I cannot 
imagine. It is out of 
the: question getting 
coal from Galway, 


owing to the expense ; 
and im any case it 
would not be suitable 
for burning on their 
hearths, 

The one bright spot 
in their lives is the 
turf fire, round which 
they gather on those 
cold winter evenings, 
telling stories in their 
own native tongue, or 
discussing the affairs of 
their poor little island, 
which is all the world 
to them. 

Prominent features 
of Inishmore are the 
curious stone pillars 
erected in different 
places along the road- 
side. As I was walking from Kilmurvey to 
Kilronan I came across several at a short 
distance from each other, with rude crosses 
over them ; at first I thought they were tombs, 
but on closer inspection I read the inscrip- 
tion, and found it was merely a request for 
prayers for the souls of the persons they 
commemorate. They are erected at the places 
where the coffin rested on its way to the 
cemetery. I stopped a few minutes and 
watched a native coming along in his pic- 
turesque archaic clothes; as he reached the 
stone he raised his hat. With a short “ God 
rest his son}’’ he passed on, and the wind 
from the West echoed his prayer. 


g 


curse of China.” 


HE _ traveller’s 
greatest enemy 
on the road 
from the Kwei- 

chow province of 
China to Poseh, in 
Kwangsi, a city on the 
main route to Canton, 
is not the heat, nor the wretched apologies 
for inns, but the brigands who lurk in the long 
rank reeds which skirt the narrow clay tracks 
that pass for roads. Along these roads every 
day in the year journey processions of horses 
or men carrying goods from the coast ports 
to inland centres, and taking back ores and 
skins. Along these same roads are per- 
petually committed deeds which, in any 
other country but China, would not be 
tolerated for a day by the authorities, but 
which are possible in this country owing to 
the corruptness or inertia of the Chinese 
officials. It is a notorious fact that at the 
present time the ten days’ journey from Hingi 
to Poseh can only be made at the risk of one’s 
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“ Brigandage,” says the Author, “is the 
In this story he de- 
scribes the adventures of a young Chinese 
trader who was captured 


held to ransom, but finally succeeded in 
making his escape. 


ue 
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life, on account of the 
freebooters who roam 
over the wild and 
trackless hills of the 
province of Kwangsi, 
defying the law and 
robbing its adminis- 
trators. Rather than 
face the perils of those ten days most pe>ple 
prefer to go round the extra distance of about 
fifteen hundred miles to Shanghai, instead of 
going to Hong-Kong by the direct route. 
The robbers are the curse of the roads, and 
the reeds are their stronghold. Nothing will 
give the readers of THE WiDE WoRLD 
MacazinE a more vivid idea of the condition 
of affairs than a plain matter-of-fact account 
of the experience that befell Woo So-gway, 
a young man who, like multitudes of others, 
risked the journey to Poseh to sell some 
goods and bring back a load of fancy-ware to 
resell in his native town. 

He reached Poseh safely, and, in the fifth 
month of the Chinese year, began the return 


by outlaws and 
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journey to Kweichow in company with about 
a hundred others. To secure their safety 
they engaged six Chinese warriors, each 
dressed in a yellow calico uniform (a substi- 
tute for khaki) and each terribly and fearfully 
armed with an obsolete and rusty Mauser 
rifle, made in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of the notorious Wilhelm. A bandolier 
over the shoulder of each brave, or a belt 
strapped round the waist, carried the leaden 
rations of the ancient weapon. With this 
mighty protection the party set out hopefully 
and confidently for the province of Kweichow. 
The budget passed for the expenses for the 
armed escort was the sum of six dollars per 
man, which amounts to the sum of twelve 
to fifteen shillings, pre-war rates. For this 
sum the Chinese soldier undertakes to 
“ protect ’’ tradesmen on the road for a 
distance of two hundred miles, and eat no 
man’s rice but his own. Except in the great 
and exciting times of war, when, with a 
terrific show of patriotism, the Chinese 
Officers set out to slay their own countrymen 
—and incidentally get rich in the process— 
the Chinese soldier does very little else but 
act as an escort to tradesmen or to his own 
officers and their goods. 

All went well for a few days, and the 
party to which Woo So-gway belonged went 
cheerfully on their way, resting at a straw- 
covered hovel each night, and starting off 
again each morning at daybreak. Their 
dreams were of profit ; their talk of the things 
they had purchased, and the price of food at 
the various inns. After they had travelled 
for three days, however, the conversation 
began to change, and a silence fell upon the 
party at frequent intervals. Questions began 
to be asked: Was the road peaceful ? Had 
anything occurred ? Then, somehow or 
other, the story got out of the sack of Beh 
Lo Tseng. The dreaded Bang-keh, or 
“ Trade-visitors,”’ as the robbers were called, 
had agreed to sell all their stocks of opium 
to a certain Mr. Wang, who lived there, at a 
figure well below the market rate of the 
drug, in order to induce him to buy the more 
readily. Then they fell on his house at 
night, just after his evening meal, and robbed 
him of the opium and everything else they 
could lay their hands on. When asked why 
they took the trouble to sell him the opium 
when they fully intended to relieve him of it 
again, they coolly stated that, if they had 
simply attacked his house, he would have 
his wealth secreted where he alone could 
find it, and they would not know where to 
dig for it. Accordingly they sold the opium 
to him to get his silver, and then fell upon 
him before he could get the opium stowed 
away. Thus they made certain of both 
silver and drug. 

To anyone versed in affairs Chinese it is a 


self-evident principle that when conversa- 
tions such as this begin to get prominent 
something untoward isin the air, for the 
people have a proverb which runs, ‘ Talk 
of Tsao-tsao and he is sure to come,” which is 
our equivalent of “ Talk of the devil. 26 

About midday Woo So-gway and his 
friends were passing silently along a narrow 
defile between two high walls of reeds on 
either side of the road. The six valiant 
warriors were walking along in front, with 
their rifles slung on their backs. This is a 
most unfortunate habit with Chinese soldiers. 
They never have their weapons ready for 
use, and in an emergency they get them off 
their shoulders far too late to be of any 
service. 

The small-talk of the partv had flagged, 
and an ominous silence had fallen over the 
company. The men trudged along in a 
thoughtful quietude, and the pack-horses 
walked with drooping heads. Suddenly a 
roar burst from both sides of the road simul- 
taneously, and a flash, accompanied by a 
cloud of smoke, broke from the deadly 
weeds. All the six soldiers in the vanguard 
were enveloped in the cloud, and when the 
smoke at length drifted upwards six bleeding 
forms in yellow calico were stretched at length 
on the narrow track. The work of the escort 
was done; they would carry arms no more! 
Then, before the stunned and astonished 
party could collect its scattered senses, and 
long before anybody had considered moving, 
a dozen forms in dirty, ragged uniforms 
sprang from the high rank grass, and, with 
a promptness born of frequent practice, 
whipped the six Mausers and the ammunition 
off the dead bodies of the prostrate men and 
appropriated them to their own use. When 
they had done this they turned leisurely to 
survey their work, and see what kind of prey 
had fallen into the fowler’s snare. But the 
prey had, by this time, come to its senses. 
With one accord it turned to flee. What was 
the astonishment of the party, however, to 
find themselves taken in rear by a still larger 
party of unkempt beings, in ragged soldiers’ 
uniforms. These seemed to have sprung 
from nowhere, and stood apparently un- 
concerned, calmly blocking the backward 
way of escape. Some of them were leaning 
on their rifles; while others, after their long 
wait in the grass, had taken out their tobacco- 
pipes, and were occupied in rolling up 
the leafy weed to have a smoke. What was 
to be done? A sudden desire filled some of 
the party to fling themselves into the grass 
on either side of the road, and make an 
attempt to disappear up the slopes of the 
mighty hills. But the reeds are not the 
friends of honest men; they are part and 
parcel of the outfit of the robbers. Voices 
began to be heard on-both sides of the road, 
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proceeding from the heart of the grass, and 
the black-gtint of old rifles and muskets was 
occasionally seen. This chilled the desire 
of most of the party to seek that avenue of 
escape, but one or two of the bolder spirits 
made a dash for it and secreted themselves 
in a rocky cave in the tall reeds. To every- 
one’s astonishment, the robbers took not the 
slightest notice of these few. 

At this juncture a figure stepped out of the 
grass on to the track. He was well dressed, 
and bore no arms, and white hairs crowned 
his temples. With eyes mild but piercing 
he surveyed the group of merchants, and at 
the sight of him the robbers became animated. 
With the most amazing celerity they set to 
work to strip the party of its possessions. 
The road became a scene of the most lively 
activity. Clothes were ripped off and flung 
into heaps ;; articles of personal use, such as 
watches and armlets, were appropriated 
without even a glance. Money was extracted 
from pouches and the secret receptacles in 
which it had been hidden, as if the man who 
took it from its owner had been his valet de 
chambre. Nothing seemed to offer any 
difficulties to the freebooters ; they appeared 
to know just where everything was, and 
where to look for it. Boxes were broken 
open with great speed ; and packs were torn 
off the horses and opened up with business- 
like rapidity. More and still more of the 
rovers came from the grass and set to work. 
In a very short time all that was left to the 

'y was not worth the price of the evening 
meal which they had now no money to pay 
for. 

All this time the man with the whitened 
hair stood still on the side of the road. He 
seemed to take no interest in anything, and 
did not lift his hand to assist in the looting. 
Not a word was spoken. Almost all the goods 
and articles were thrown into heaps on the 
road, and it looked as if there was no intention 
of taking them away. 

At last the brigands came to where Woo 
So-gway was standing beside the load which 
he had been carrying, and without a word 
relieved him of the silk vest that he had 
swung over his otherwise naked shoulders. 
Then they looked at his boxes and passed on. 
A sudden hope sprang into his breast that, 
for some reason, they would leave him his 
boxes. 

But that was not their intentfon at all. 
It was only that they noticed that his boxes 
were well made and well stowed, and that 
they would not need to be repacked for 
travelling. When all was ready, and the 
erstwhile well-equipped party had _ been 
reduced to the appearance of so many ill-clad 
scarecrows, some of the bandits turned their 
attention to those who had fled into the 

: “Now, you in the cave, there,” they 

Vol, xilv.—4, 


called; ‘‘ are you coming out, or do you 
want a shower of bullets to help you? If 
you don’t make your appearance on the 
instant we'll roast you where you are.” 

The significance of this latter threat was 
well understood by those in hiding. The 
grass was dry. and thick, and if it were set on 
fire the flames would spread at a terrific 
rate, and their fate would be sealed. Seeing 
that they had only been living for the time 
in a fool’s paradise, the two or three would-be 
escapees came ruefully out again, and were 
quickly and roughly divested of all they 
possessed. For a moment there was silence 
again; then there arose a sudden cry of 
“ Tseo, tseo’’ (‘' Let us be off ’’), and a rush 
was made towards the heaps of things lying 
on the track. These were quickly flung over 
the backs of the horses and on to the 
shoulders of the men themselves. A robber 
came to pick up the carrying-pole of the load 
which belonged to Woo, and prepared to 
place it on his shoulders. Then the man at 
the side of the road spoke for the first time, 
in a voice of authority which none thought 
of disobeying. ‘‘ Let him take it himself,” 
he said, laconically. Woo heard the remark, 
but for a moment he did not comprehend the 
meaning of it. Not so the ill-clad figure at 
his side. ‘‘ Pick up your load and follow 
us,” he said, in a dialect which Woo could 
scarcely understand. Then the truth dawned 
on Woo So-gway. He was to be held to 
ransom! With a sinking heart he put the 
load on his shoulder, and followed the ruffian 
into the grass. In an instant the whole 
party was immersed in the wilderness of reeds, 
making their wav up the hill, and the last 
glimpse Woo had of his companions showed a 
disconsolate and unkempt band standing 
half-naked on the yellow track, neither 
moving nor speaking. Very soon, however, 
he had too many cares of his own to worry 
about them any more. 

The men who had trapped him moved with 
great speed, for they are used to making 
journeys of sixty and seventy miles during 
a day and half a night, with only a few short 
rests by the wayside. Woe So-gway was a 
Kweichow man and the heat of the Kwangsi 
weather made it very difficult for him to 
keep up with the party. Still, he knew he 
dare not flag; that would mean a prick with 
a knife or a bayonet. But Woo So-gway, 
though only twenty-one, was a tactful vouth, 
and he answered all questions with the 
utmost assumed cheerfulness, and was ready 
to strain every nerve to keep up with the 
marauders on their journey. They climbed 
steadily up the trackless hill, and towards 
nightfall arrived at a Chung-chia village 
away down the other side of the mountain. 
The people of this village received them 
with apparent rejoicing, and made every 
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preparation for their comfort for the night. 
The robbers treated the villagers with every 
consideration. They could have taken all 
they desired, if they wished, and paid nothing 
for it; but they are too clever to do that. 
lf they did they would frighten the villagers 
into the hills, and these latter would rather 
burn their houses than have them robbed ; 
so the robbers pay for all they want, preferring 
to be on friendly terms with the tribesmen. 

When they arrived the first night they 
called for spirits, and asked the headman to 
kill a pig, for which they promised to pay in 
full. Woo soon learned that this was the 
regular custom. The goods they had stolen 
were all placed in a heap in one room of the 
house, and the party set to work to get the 
evening meal ready. Rice was boiled and 
steamed, meat roasted, and sufficient food 
prepared to feed sixty men. This was the 
number of the robbers, Woo learned. 

When the party had feasted, the man with 
the silver locks said: ‘“ Now, secretary!” 
and turned to a gentlemanly-looking member 
of the party who sat at his table. This 
individual then rose, took a pen and sepia, 
and began to rub the sepia on a moistened 
slate slab. This done, all the robbers crowded 
into and round the door of the room; and 
the secretary took an inventory of the goods 
they had acquired at the expense of Woo’s 
party. Woo took a sad interest in this 


All this time the man with the whitened hair stood still oa the side of the road. He 


performance, especially when his own goods 
came up for listing and valuation. When, far 
into the night, the estimate was completed, a 
division of the spoil was made, each man get- 
ting ashare. When the share-out was finished 
the chief called Woo into his presence. 

“ Now,” he said, ‘‘ I want to talk to you. 
You are to be held here till you send word tc 
your people to produce a sum of money for 
your release. You may consider yourself 
a prisoner till the money appears.” 

“That would be very well, Great Man,” 
replied Woo, ‘ but where shall I find any 
people to take an interest in me? When I 
was in my teens I was a young rascal, and 
took to gambling, and my father turned 
me off and refused to allow me to return 
home again.” He lied glibly, but the old 
man was not impressed. 

‘ Ha, ha!” he laughed. ‘‘ You think to 
deceive me, do you, young man, but I was 
not born yesterday. It is not likely that a 
youth as well dressed as you are, and with all 
these silks in your load, has no people to 
account for him. Go along with you! You 
send for the money, and drop all this talk.” 

“ Those silks the Great Man refers to,” 
answered Woo, without moving a muscle, 
“were not mine, but belonged to the man 
for whom I was carrying the load.” 

“A most remarkable coincidence!” re- 
marked the chief, sarcastically. ‘‘ There 
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were a round hundred of you in that band, 
every man carrying his own possessions, and 
you ask.me to believe that I struck the only 
man in the hendred who was a coolie—and in 
such clothes ? ” 

“ As a matter of fact,’’ said Woo, parrying 
this awkward remark, ‘you have treated 
me so handsomely that I have decided to 
make application to you to join your band 
and follow you. I have no people and am 
entirely alone. If you will permit me to 
enter your fraternity I shall endeavour to 
serve you well.” 

“That would scarcely do, young man,” 
replied the robber. ‘‘ You are young, and 
you will do very well to follow your own 
trade; you will get on very nicely at buying 
and selling.” 

Although this was said in the suavest of 
tones and with an angelic smile, yet Woo, 
being a Chinese, understood quite well that 
it was a peremptory intimation to ceas2 
conversation on those lines. He therefore 
took his departure and sought a resting-place 
among the men, who were by this time drink- 
ing and beginning to gamble over the spoils. 

They greeted Woo with a volley of threats, 
telling him that he would have to produce 
his money in plenty, and very quickly, or 
he would lose his life. The chief, they said, 
was a merciless man, and would kill him out 
of hand. 


seemed to tebe no isterest in anything, and did not lift his hand to assist in the looting.” 


With a fortitude born of discretion Woo 
suffered all their threats and insults, seeking 
only to keep on good terms with them. 

The next day they were off at daylight, 
and rested again that night in another small 
village, which had cost them a heavy day’s 
march to reach. Woo carried his own bundle 
with some other things which had fallen to 
the lot of one of the ‘‘ brethren,” and was 
not sorry to get to the resting-place. That 
night the men began their threats anew, 
and tried to cow him into a speedy effort to 
produce the money for his ransom. The 
chief sent for him again that night, and also 
broached the subject of the ransom. Woo 
told him that he was very poor and had no 
means of getting money, and requested the 
“ Great Man” to let him off as lightly as 
possible. 

“Well,” replied the robber chief, ‘in 
consideration of your extreme poverty, I 
will let you down lightly and not qj you 
for a very large amount. We shall talk in 
very small figures indeed, and simply name 
the sum of five hundred taels.”” (At that 
time about {90 in English money.) 

Woo gasped, but was too discreet to show 
it. That sum in China would build a very 
good house, buy enough rice-fields to keep 
a family of five in comfort for the rest of 
their days, or purchase about eighty head of 
cattle. 
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“It is very kind of the Great Man to let 
me down so lightly,” he said, gratefully, ‘‘ but 
even that small sum is to me a sheer impos- 
sibility. If the Great Man would look 
charitably on a gift of fifty taels, I would be 
pleased to do my utmost to have it sent 
along at once.” 

To this the chief made no reply, and Woo 
saw that his silence implied consent to take 
the amount named. In China, as elsewhere, 
a huge figure is generally mentioned to com- 
mence with, and the robber knew that a 
man of Woo’s standing could never produce 
such a sum. 

He then dismissed Woo, who returned to 
the‘ brethren.” Some of these latter invited 
him to partake of Chinese spirits, which 
request he judged it better not to refuse. 
This was the second day of the sixth month 
of the Chinese calendar, and a small crescent 
moon appeared in the west for a short time. 
This set Woo thinking. 

The next few days passed in very much 
the same way—resting in a native village 
every night after a long day’s march. One 
evening Woo was conversing with the chief, 
with whom by this time he was very friendly, 
and remarked to him :— 

“ After I return home again I shall be 
passing down to Poseh in future, trading, and 
I would very much like to pick out a piece 
of the best silk, to present to you, seeing 
you have been so good to me. But I am 
ignorant of your name and address, and 
should not know to whom to present it.” 

“Oh,”’ answered the chief, ‘‘ that’s easy. 
Just ask Wang Lao-ye, of Beh Lo Tseng, 
where the ‘ trade visitors’ of Loo are, and 
he will let you know.” 

“Ha!’’ thought Woo, inwardly, ‘so 
your name is Loo, and you are under the 
guidance of Mr. Wang, who acts as your 
informer and patron.” 

Aloud, he said: ‘ Very good. I shail be 
pleased to find you a handsome present.” 

On the sixth night they were resting again 
in a village, and the “‘ brethren ” were more 
boisterous than usual. Woo had been talking 
to the chief, who expressed his contempt for 
the soldiers of the officials. “ I took to the 
toad when I was twenty-two years of age,” 
he said, ‘‘and am now over sixty. Thev 
have no terrors for me, and I ignore them.” 

When Woo So-gway left the presence of 
the chief to take up his station among the 
“ brethren,” who by this time had become 


decidedly uproarious, he noticed uneasily that * 


the moon was hanging brightly in the summer 
sky. “It's getting too far into the month,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ I must do something.” 

In a very short time the robbers’ carouse 
came to an end, and, between the spirits, 
the heat, and the thirty miles they had 
walked that day, they began, one by one, to 
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fall off their stools in a heavy sleep. Finally 
a general signal was given to retire, and 
Woo, from the inner darkness of the room, 
soon noticed that the ruffian who had been 
left on guard at the door had fallen into a 
noisy and profound slumber. The young 
moon had disappeared over the hills, and it 
was pitch-dark. There remained only the 
village dogs, but Woo thought that he would 
risk their attentions, and stealthily rose from. 
his couch of earth and made for the door 
It was a desperate thing to do. Had a dog 
barked, a horse neighed, or a water-buffalo 
greeted him with its childlike cry, instant 
death would have been the result. Slowly 
he made towards the door, and, stepping 
over the prostrate form of the snoring 
robber, laid hold on the great bar which 
closes most Chinese doors. The door swung 
in two wooden sockets, one above and one 
below, and these always make a_ horrible 
creaking when one does not desire them to. 
But Woo had to risk it. He lifted up the 
bolt and, as quietly as possible, opened one 
of the two leaves of the door, stepped over 
the high doorstep, and was outside in the 
midst of the wilds of Kwangsi. 

Quietly he drew the door to after him 
and strode forth alone into the night. For 
a short space a horrible fear possessed him, 
for he was conscious that if one cur awoke 
and gave vent to its inquiring yelp, the whole 
canine fraternity of the village would yell 
in chorus. Making for the nearest break in 
the wall of houses, he slipped, stumbled, 
and felt his way in the darkness towards the 
open country. 

How he passed that night, how he made 
his way back to the road over trackless hills— 
afraid of tigers, afraid of leopards, afraid of 
more “brethren,” afraid of hunger—he himself 
can now scarcely tell. Whenever he begged for 
food at a house he was mistaken for a robber 
himself. It all seems like a ghostly dream 
to him, but finally, after many days of 
wandering, he struck the road and reached 
safety. Needless to say, the robber chieftain 
never received his present of expensive silks ! 

Woo So-gway was soon avenged for the 
loss of his goods. One day a young man, 
with a gun slung over his shoulder, was 
passsing along the Poseh road, near a place 
called Hseih-dse Ai, when a shot came out 
of the reeds, and he fell a corpse on the road. 
The murderer emerged, took his gun and 
ammunition and all his belongings, and 
finally threw the corpse into the Redwater 
River. The young man was the nephew of 
Long Chi-kwang, one of the former leaders 
in the struggle between the North and the 
South and a Black Lolo chieftain by birth. 
This great man became irate beyond expres- 
sion, and laid plans to sack Beh Lo Tseng 
and capture Wang Lao-ye and his brethren, 
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who were believed to have committed the 
crime. Late one afternoon he sent a com- 
pany of soldiers from Poseh, who did not 
go by the road, but crept along through the 
grass. By a forced march they reached the 
village just as Wang and his brethren were 
at tea. An insignificant-looking ran in 
civilian clothes walked down the street of 
the village, glanced into the shop kept by 
the Wangs as he was passing, and saw that 
the family was all at tea. It is said that 
this family could command over a hundred 
ruffians in the village itself at a moment's 
notice, and they had forty firearms in the 
house. But one does not carry muskets and 
Tifles when at food. Suddenly the stranger 
produced a stick of lighted incense from under 
his gown, and lit a huge fire-cracker with it. 


“The soldiers rushed down the street and attacked the shop from the front.” 


At the sound of the explosion of the cracker 
a roar was heard from the end of the village, 
and a volley was fired into Wang’s house 
from the back. At the same time the 
soldiers rushed down the street and attacked 
the shop from the front. 

The surprise was perfect. One of the 
Wangs fled out at the back of the house and 
made for the grassy hillside, but was promptly 
shot dead by the men at the rear of the house. 
The remaining three brothers were captured 
and taken to Poseh, and the house was 
confiscated with all its contents. Two of 
the brothers were later executed, and the 
third fined eight thousand taels—to a Chinese 
almost as bad as death. This cleared the 
road of outlaws for the time being, but they 
remain.China’s greatest curse. 


ODDS 


AND 


ENDS. 


A “PencileClock"—Tame Trout—Curious 
Sabots. 


MARIS is a city of curious clucks. Here is 

} one of the most original, forming the 

} sign-board of a pencil manufacturer, 
who aimed, as the map of the world 
in the centre shows, at conquering the 
markets of the universe. Whether he 
be left to the judgment of our 
Anyway, his clock keeps gcod time, despite 


readers. 


A curious “pencil-clock” in Paris. 


jts square face and necessarily rectangular arrange- 
ment of the hours, which, as will be seen from our 
photograph, are formed by pencils arranged as 
Roman numerals. This clock 1s to be seen on one 
of the main boulevards, high above the heads of foot 
passengers, and has been constructed on a very big 
scale so as to be clearly visible from the street. 

If C. W. Lange, of Port Townsend, Washington, 
has much more success with his trained trout, he will 
likely quit his business and take them with a circus 


Mr. Lange, of Washington, has trained some tame trout to 
jump through hoops and do other tricks. 


At feeding time there is usually a crowd around the 
basin in which Lange keeps the fish, for on these 
occasions he puts them through a series of remarkable 
stunts. They leap clear out of the water to seize the 
food he holds up for them, and even jump through a 
hoop, as shown in our photograph. ese trout are 
eighteen inches in length and weigh over fcur pounds 
each. 

We reproduce here a picture showing the quaint 
wooden shoes or “ sabots ” worn by the mountaineers 
of the province of Santander, Spain, which have queer 


Not exactly suitable for dancing! The remarkable “ sabots” 
worn by the mount.ineers of Santander, Spain, 


knobs underneath that elevate the soles from the 
ground. Although rather cumbersome-looking, the 
men seem to stand with comparative ease, but it must 
be rather unpleasant for the wearer of ordinary boots 
if a mountaineer treads on his corns ! 


meg N our street 
traffic the 
tramcar 
plies on a 
dull route, 
making 
the.same journey over 
and: over -again, while 
the gay taxi flits about 
the’ town, and never 
knows, or cares, where 
she will go to next. 
So, in the sea lanes, 
our planetary traffic to 
all the ends of the earth 
consists of dull liners, 
which ply on settled 
routes, and _ cheery 
tramps that neither 
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During. the Great War the officers and men 
of the Mercantile Marine, as all the world 
knows, have covered themselves with glory. 
Every ship that sailed the seas was “doing 
her bit,” and—as in  peace-time — the 
“tramp” steamers came in for their share 
of hard knocks and odd adventures. Mr. 
Pocock has some very good stories to tell 


Tramp steamers may 
ormay not be turned out 
like strings of sausages, 
but it is certainly true 
that the same shop; 
breed and turn out our 
tramp engineers by 
the fathom. A single 
six-foot length of 
“Geordie,” or Clyde- 
side engineer, with 
dungaree overalls com- 
plete, and a certain 
profane fluency of 
speech, is perhaps the 
most useful product of 
the United Kingdom. 
For thoroughness, in- 
genuity, and headlong 


know nor care where 
they are bound for, so 
long as they get a load. 

The liner is a lady, fast, but quite respectable. 
She carries. a crew in uniform, an orchestra, a 
swimming bath, a garden, the population of a 
thriving town. She tak2s only a very small 
cargo, of gold in chests each worth five thousand 
pounds, sil¥er piled in,loose bars to the size of a 
haystack, .precious stones in little buckskin 
sacks, tea and spices, ivory, apes and peacocks— 
just as she did in:the days of Solomon. Of course, 
there are moderm improvements—galoon, second 
cabin, and steerage apes-and peacocks—but the 
principles of the business are unchanged. The 
liner is voluptuous, rapid, a creature of gilded 
splendour and monotonous boredom. 

The tramp has neither passengers nor mails 
nor specie. As to uniform, that existed only in 
Magazine illustrations, until His Majesty, during 
the Great War, granted the honour to officers. 
The people do not put on evening dress for tea. 
The tramp’s gait isa crawl. She does not adver- 
tise, she is not beautiful; indeed, tramps are said 
to be turned out from our shipyards in hundred- 
yard lengths, like a string of sausages. Yet forall 
that, the popular authors who follow in the mis- 
taken footsteps of Mr. Kipling are quite astray in 
describing these ships as coffins. Their death-rate 
is one-fifth that of sailing vessels, and the British 
are fifty per cent.saferthan ships under other flags. 
Indeed, in all the annals of the sea no type of 
vessel has ever been evolved so perfectly prac- 
tical, efficient, and trustworthy as the British 
tramp steamer. Because she is economical and 
ably handled, she carries half the cargo trade-of 
the world. 


concerning the “tramps” 
men that man them. 


daring, the world has 
never bred such an 
engineer, and he is one 
of the big factors in the British command of 
the sea. 

On this point one story, out of many; may 
serve for illustration. The chief engineer of the 
ss. X- was neither Clydesider nor Tynesider, 
but a young man from the South of England. 
The ship had the usual set of triple-expansion 
reciprocating engines, and one day, in rough 
weather, she bent the piston-rod of the inter- 
mediate engine. The rod was one-eighth of an 
inch out of the straight—just enough: to disabe 
the vessel and leave her a hulk in the trough of 
a great seaway, rolling heavily. It was pretty 
to see how the captain, the cook; and all the 
dignitaries became obedient servants to that 
young “‘ chief’ while for four hours on end his 
quiet voice was the only one heard on board. 
We were lifting immense masses of steel, swung 
upon tackles, and so held quite steady while the 
ship was rolling herself. inside out. At the 
slightest error we should have been crushed like 
beetles, but the ‘‘ chief ’’ cut out the disabled 
engine without lifting his voice above a sort of 
whisper. Then he made steam on the remaining 
engines and brought us to a seaport for repairs. 
All this being duly reported to the owners, they 
sent their orders by cable—and sacked the chief 
engineer because he had bent that rod! In the 
Army he would have been recommended for the 
Victoria Cross, but the British Merchant Service 
is not sentimental. 

Men must be iron-hard to use the sea, and the 
real mariner seems callous until one knows him. 
In one tramp voyage: we had Cat Cape abeam 


and the splendid 
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when the mate told me a yarn. “It was just 
hereabout,” said he, “‘ that we ran through that 
Eyetalian barque.” 

“What did it feel like ?’ I asked. 

“ Like b. ing in a hansom cab and running off 
wood pavement on to cobblestones. Steward 
said it felt like a cart rattling through a wood.” 

“ You got the boats away for rescue work ? ”* 

“Yes. I picked upa jolly fine dagger. I give 
it to the missus.’” 

“ But it couldn’t float 2?" 

“No; it was in a sea-chest. Their ‘old 
man’s ’ sun was lashed on that chest.’’ 

“ Alive 2” 

“Oh, yes. We picked up most of ‘em. You 
should just have seen the Eyetalian captain—fat 
as a hawgshead ’e was -climbing up our ship's 
side!” 

“So you took the people on to Italy?” 

“Not much! Not on your life! D’ye think 
we wanted to be hung up for a year’s litigation 
in them Eyetalian Courts, and our ship’s expenses 
thirty quid a day ? No; we shoved ’em ashore 
in Spain.” 

Cold, callous, matter of fact, iron-hard the man 
and his story. It did not occur to him to men- 
tion the fact that the rescue of the Italians was 
done in face of almost certain death. 

In many tramps I have noticed that the second 
mate is thin as a pair of scissors, the mate just 
stout enough to cast a shadow, but the “old 
man,” the master, well-nourished, plump, and of 
ripe complexion. 

“ T wish,” says the mate, “ that the old beggar 
would choke, or stop ashore and give a chap a 
chance, or die, or something !"" Some day the 
thin mate will step into the captain’s shoes, and 
make four hundred pounds a year clear of ex- 
penses, beside the pickings and, perhaps, a bit 
of honest smuggling. The “old man’ owns a 
row of villas at Shields or a street in Cardiff, has 
half an hour's arithmetic for his day’s work at 
sea, is a sound judge of wine and cigars, and 
passes for a prosperous merchant among the 
rich men of the seaports. The liner captain is 
poor, but the master of a tramp is a man of 
substance. 

The owner is supposed to be not less than a 
millionaire, and a shark at that---so say all 
mariners. Owners are business men, able, 
shrewd, and as a rule, I think, enthusiasts who 
show a fine love and pride in their splendid ship- 
ping. The mariner will grouse—that is the 
nature of the animal——but he will work for a 
geod owner from boyhood to old age, and 
grumble all the time. 

But, on the other side of the picture, I remem- 
ber three owners who were brothers, and most 
teputable men. One was a_ churchwarden, 
another a Pre: erian elder, and all three were 
most devout, and, in their smug way, hypocrites. 
And now observe the methods of rogue owners. 
Their captain-superintendent went on board one 
of their ships at her home port and walked on the 
poop with her master. ‘“ Captain,” he said, 
“ your ship is losing money.” 

The captain explained that she was twenty 
years of age, an old model. Her cargo space 


would not hold enough tonnage to pay a profit 
nowadays. 

“‘She’d make a good loss,”’ said the captain- 
superintendent. 

Note that he did not order the master to cast 
away the ship. He only hinted, to a married 
man with a large family; and Captain Z—— 
could not afford to be thrown out of work. So 
on his next voyage he waited for a quiet mcon- 
light night on the homeward passage, and ran 
his ship full tilt into a cliff. Having made a big 
hole in her bows, he realized that the evidence 
would look bad at the Court of Admiralty. 
The damning evidence of his incompetence 
would “dirty his ticket ’’; and never again 
would he be trusted with the command of any 
ship. That is why he backed the ship out 
into deep water, and Iet her sink in a hundred 
fathoms. No divers could go down there in 
search of evidence! He could swear that he 
had struck a derelict, and would be free from 
blame. As to the hclmsman and the man at 
the look-out, they were sent on a voyage to 
Australia before the Court tried the case. And 
the officer of the watch ? He, like the master, 
was a married man with a family. The vercict 
of the Court was that the ship had struck a 
wreck awash, and the rogue owners. collected 
£25,000 insurance to buy them a more profitable 
ship. : 

The rest of the story I had from the chief 
engineer. 

“Thad to keep the ship afloat until we made 
decp water. Of course, it was swimming deep 
down in the stokehold. The firemen wanted to 
come up the ladders, so I got a couple of, bottles 
—-rum it was—from steward, and: fed the men 
a drink for every shovel of coal they ‘got into 
the furnaces. They worked until they were wet 
to the neck inside and out. Then I put her in 
centre-gear. That means ‘finished with the 
engin You see, if any divers did get down, 
I wouldn't like them to find my engines in a 
muddle. Next, I went to my room; I wasn’t 
going ashore in dungarees when I had a decent 
suit of clothes. So I changed, and got my gold 
watch and money. 

“The ship was bows under then, the water 
lapping against the bridge bulkhead, and swarms 
of rats running along the alleyways. As to 
our people, they were in the boats, captain and 
all, shrieking at me to come quick before she 
foundered. She did feel sort of soggy, so I 
thought I'd best get to the boats. But as I 
passed the mess-room—the engineer’s mess was 
in the bridge deck --I saw all them canaries, 
twenty I had in a cage. Couldn’t let the little 
beggars drown, and they wouldn’t come out ! 
I had to pull them out by hand, one at a 
time. 

“Then I went to the boats, and we lay on 
our oars watching. The poor old ship stood on 
her head, and then I suppose the bulkheads 
carried away, for she flattened out, decks awash 
as she went down. 

“We all felt pretty bad as we pulled ashore. 
And would you believe it? There was a 
Customs man to meet us. We said we were 
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“Couldn't let the little begzars drown. I had to pull them out by hand, one at a time.” 


shipwrecked mariners, so he took all our Captain Z. , so the owners gave him a brand- 
tobacco.”’ new ship with the same group of officers. But 
In due time the Admiralty Court cleared Captain Z. was not quite the-man he had been. 
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The crime had shattered his ideals in life, broken 
his nerve, wrecked his character, made him a 
coward—no longer fit for command, no longer 
fit for the sea. 

On the new ship's first voyage I went as 
passenger, a stranger, knowing nothing of what 
had passed. We sailed from a North Sea port, 
a light ship in water ballast, to load coal at 
Cardiff and cross the Western Ocean. As we 
ran down Channel we met a big sou’-wester, a 
mid-winter gale, and the ship was too light 
to answer her helm—" turned round and looked 
at us,” as the saying is. The ‘old man” 
decided to run for shelter and ride out the gale. 
But, because he had lost his nerve, he set a 
wrong course by mistake, a point to the west. 
The mate showed him this error, so the captain 
put the ship half a point westward still, out of 
general cussedness. 

I was lying on the cabin sofa, reading a novel, 
when the steward advised me to get on deck in 
the open, and not drown like a trapped rat. So 
I put on sea boots and oilskins and made my 
way through blinding hail and lashing spray to 
the bridge. Unable to head the wind, the ship 
was drifting broadside, on the scend of great 
rollers, with breaking seas to leeward. Captain 
Z—— walked up and down wringing his hands 
and sobbing, proposing to beach the ship. 

“What! On that beach?" said the mate. 

Then I looked through the spume of the 
breakers, and there was the beach close by, 
under our lee. 

The mate rang the telegraph, and brought up 
the chief engincer, to whom he whispered :— 

“I'm taking command,” he said; ‘‘ when I 
anchor, steam up to the anchors and ease the 
strain on our cables.”” 

The chicf agreed to this act of mutiny, and 
went below to carry out the orders of our new 
master, who put Captain Z—— at the wheel as 
quartermaster. a 

Then that red-headed mate came to me, his 
cold glittering blue eyes judging me, as he 
presented a belaying pin. ‘I leave you in 
charge,” said he, ‘‘ and if the Sold man’ tries to 
play the fool, just knock him out.” 

Now I could see the white faces of the coast- 
guard and other folk ashore who waited for us 
to strike. Two ministers were offering public 
prayers for us, and had we known of that at the 
time we might have thanked them. Now the 
mate ran forward and got the port anchor away ; 
but as we rode to it, and came up into the wind, 
the ship rolled dangcrously and appeared likely 
to capsize. It was then that the starboard 
anchor, swinging from its davit, tore a ringbolt 
out of the deck, and took charge. The mate 
yelled, the men jumped clear, but the second 
mate was caught, clinging to the forestay. The 
fluke of the anchor touched the peak of his cap. 
Meanwhile the mate, jumping from the fo’c’sle 
head, caught the man at the winch with both 
heels on the nape of the neck. The aim was 
good—the seaman rolled stunned into the 
scuppers—and the mate cleared the fouled drum 
of the winch so that the swinging anchor was 
launched overboard. Thus the life of the second 


mate was saved. ‘' A pity, that,’’ said the mate 
afterwards. Then the chief engineer steamed 
gently up to the anchors, easing the strain on 
our cables. 

Meanwihile the steward had been ringing his 
bell, and now came forward, bidding us come 
to tea. For a minute or two the mate and I 
stood on the poop, watching the folk ashore, the 
coastguard with their rescue gear all ready. We 
joined Captain Z—— at the cabin table: “It’s 
a shame,” said I, “that the coastguard heard 
our tea bell, and don't get any tea.” 

With his cup half raised to his lips, the captain 
looked reproachfully at me. Then he slammed 
down the cup and fled to his bunk. 

“Don’t spoil your appetite,’’ said the mate to 
me. 
“T want to.” 

“T wouldn't. There's Devonshire cream in all 
them farms ashore.” 

Then in a loud voice, for the ‘‘old man” to 
hear, he described to me how drowned men 
sink, and why their corpses come afloat again. 
We had been strangers, but now he trusted 
me, and we were like brothers then, and after- 
wards. 

After supper I went for a smoke with 
“Geordie,” the chief engineer, who told good 
yarns, and at eight o’clock the mate rolled in to 
join us. 

Up on the fo'c’sle head he had seen the port 
anchor carried away, so that the ship hung only 
to the starboard anchor now, and its chain was 
held by a one-inch bolt to the foremast. If that 
bolt parted ! 

He had been to the chart-room to report, and 
found Captain Z—— there with the second mate, 
both in life-belts. He did not report, but came 
to the chief's room, smoked a pipe, and said 
nothing about our peril. He told us yarns 
until 8.30, then tapped out bis pipe, and left us. 
At nine the wind dropped, and, heaving the 
starboard anchor, we steamed to the open sea. 
It is said that no other ship embayed at that 
particular place has ever escaped. 

Throughout that voyage, outward, and home- 
ward from America, I had a strong presentiment 
of death, and it was very nearly realized. It 
was in mid-Atlantic, on the homeward run, that 
we were driving in thick weather before a strong 
sou'-wester. I was with the mate on the bridge, 
peering ahead through the deepening shadows 
of evening, when he clutched my arm and 
pointed. Dead ahead I saw a plank slide down 
the flank of a sea—a very long yellow plank, 
broad in the middle, tapering at both ends. We 
were driving straight into it, but the mate made 
a sign to the man at the wheel, who put the 
helm over a little. + So the plank slid by, close 
under our side, and by the measure of the ship, 
its length was two hundred feet. Secing by the 
nine-foot breadth of it that this was a ship’s 
keelson, I asked the mate if she would be a 
barque. 

“A brig, I think,” he said ; ‘and bottom up. 
Her load of timber keeps her just afloat. Suppose 
we'd come along ten minutes later !”* 

We should not have seen that floating death, 
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“The fluke of the anchor touched the peak of his cap.” 


but struck, and gone to the bottom, leaving no ‘Ask the mate,” said I, and the pocr wretch 

trace—a ‘' missing ” ship. turned away with a sigh; he dared not speak 
Next day Captain Z—— asked me if Ihadseen to his chief officer. 

a derelict. “You mark my words,’” Said Geordie, when 
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we parted, “he'll lose this fine new ship within 
a year.” 

Geordie was right, for well within a year his 
daughter sent me news that this poor coward had. 
wrecked his ship. 

These tales of peril may give a false impression 
of tramp life. In many tramp voyages I have 
seen some dangers, but no deaths. Seafaring men 
are much more frightened of street traffic than 
they are of the sea deeps. The tramps are safe 
and comfortable, go with dry decks when the swift 
liners are awash, and spend their time visiting 
delightful seaports where a fellow must be a dull 
dog indeed if he fails to have a good time ashore. 
On one voyage we were loading wheat at Sevas- 
topol for Aarhus, a port in Denmark, and the 
seamen went ashore to get drunk. They had 
succeeded when the local Russians chased them 
out of a bar.. So they came on board, excepting 
only our Manxman, Christian, one of the hand- 
somest men I ever met. He went back to the 
bar, where he took on the hostile Russians single- 
handed, defeated them, and came aboard 
triumphant. His shipmates having deserted 
him, he hauled them out one by one, and thrashed 
them before he went to bed. Next morning 
he came aft to have his wounds bandaged. 
That day we put to sea, and, as we should be 
home a little before Christmas, the. captain 
invested in twenty good, fat turkeys. But these 
birds are very delicate, so the sea put them off 
their feed, and the captain ordered one to be 
served for the cabin dinner—to save its life, he 
said. A day later the turkeys were still off their 
feed, not likely to live through the voyage, so 
the captain had them killed, and served up to all 
hands as a treat. We had finished our fine 
dinner in the cabin when the second mate came 
aft, reporting that the seamen wanted to see the 
captain. Aft they came in a state of mutiny, 
led by Christian, wanting to know “ what the 
— turkeys had died of,’’ and demanding 
“straight Board of Trade rations.’”” There’s 
the seafaring man as he is, the most whimsical 
of mankind. i 

But the officers are all true mariners, and each 
of them has more natural history about him than 
any two landsmen ashore. The master of a tramp 
told me once how his ship’s company - were 
stricken with Asiatic cholera. He complied 
with the Board of Trade regulations, camping all 
the people on the hatchways and scrubbing out 
and whitewashing between decks, but still the 
people were dying. Then he remembered a 
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secret picked up in India, where the natives use 
vinegar as a styptic. He had a few cases of 
mixed pickles, which the seamen and firemen 
welcomed, as did the deck officers. All of them 
lived. As to the engineer officers, who found 
mixed pickles beneath their dignity, they threw 
the bottles overboard—and died. 

It is traditional that mariners should be ill- 
paid, wretchedly housed, under-fed, bullied, 
even murdered, and in my boyhood the “ lime- 
juicer "’ or British ship was usually flalf starved, 
while the grand American clippers were little 
hells afloat. Men who were treated as brutes 
behaved as such, and I can well remember 
seeing, in the low town at Shields, a seaman and 
his wife throwing their baby at one another's 
heads by way of a missile. When I first shipped 
as a seaman before the mast, all hands went 
drunk to sea. Since then the advent of the 
tramp steamer has made voyages shorter than 
they used to be under sail, so that men can escape 
to land, and a badly-managed vessel loses all her 
hands at every port. That does not pay. 
Also Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, with his -load-line, 
put an end to the overloading of ships. Captain 
Moore and his Merchant Service Guild, and 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, with his magnificent 
‘Union, have done heroic work. But greatest of 
all factors is the war, the supreme test of the 
British Merchant Service. When the Germans 
commenced the unrestricted submarine campaign 
of promiscuous wholesale murder, the ships of 
Europe as a whole preferred to remain in port. 
One cannot blame them. But it is said that no 
British ship lacked British seamen, that never did 
one crew refuse to sail. The British half of the 
world’s shipping fed the Allied nations, carried 
the armies and munitions, kept the command of 
the sea, and rescued the menaced liberties of 
mankind. I met a merchant seaman who was 
in three ships torpedoed in one day, but 
never heard of any man who flinched from 
that heroic service. It is not without some 
little glow of pride that I recall my last 
tramp passage as Officer Commanding Troops 
for France, with about one thousand men— 
part of the seven millions who made the 
Southampton run. The seamen of the tramps, 


to whom in a@ large measure we owed our 
safety, had come to their own at last, well- 
paid, well fed, well housed, well treated, clean, 
smart in their dress, proud of their trade, 
commanding all respect. 
of a better age. 
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In this instalment the Author 
describes his wanderings in 
Bolivia, the quaint religious 


. customs of the people, and his 
meeting with Tommy Cox, a 
penniless Englishman, with whom 

he struck up a partnership. 
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plan. of 
following the Inca highway from 
Quito to Cuzco had been accom- 
plished, the thought of turning 
homeward with half the continent 
still unexplored had become an 
absurdity. But the scattered life of that 
dreary region to the south of the Imperial 
City promised too little of new interest to be 
worth covering on foot. 

Cuzco has been connected by rail with the 
outside. world since 1908. The train leaves 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays, spending a 
night at Sicuani and another at Juliaca, 
whence a branch descends to Arequipa. 
Every Friday there is a vertiginous ‘ ex- 
press’ that makes Puno in one day. 

The drear and barren land across which 
lay the branch line rolled ever higher to the 
Crucero Alto at fourteen thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six feet. Then we descended 
gradually. Here and there at the edge of 
teedy lagoons stood parihuanas—long-legged, 
Tose-tinted birds, the feathers of which in 
olden days formed the Inca’s head-dress. 
Capital punishment was meted out to any- 
one of lesser rank who dared to decorate 
himself with them. Equally sacred were the 
vicunas, the undomesticated species of the 
lama family that furnished the imperial 
ermine. 

Unlike the three domesticated species, 
llama, alpaca, and guanaco, the vicunas are 
uniform in colour, a reddish-brown with 
whitish belly, legs, and tail, not unlike a 
fawn in general appearance. A more delicate 
animal could scarcely be imagined; the 
neck seemed hardly larger than a man’s 
wrist, the legs fragile in their slender dainti- 
ness. They were graceful as well as swift, 
even in their running, which resembled the 
gait of the jack-rabbit in the way they 
brought front and hind legs together. The 
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flocks still belong to the Government, as in 
the days of the Incas, when they were pro- 
tected by royal edict, under penalty of death. 
For some years past Peruvian law, too, has 
forbidden killing them, but the valuable wool 
and skins are still to be had in the larger 
cities, for game-wardens are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

What seemed a hopeless desert, thinly 
covered with dry, wiry bunch-grass, now 
spread in all directions. We were crossing 
the vast ‘* Pampa de Arguelles,” so named 


Arequipa is built of a curious stone. as light 
rapidly hardens when exposed to the air. 
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from the family that has leased hundreds of 
square miles of it from the Government. 
They in turn grant the Indians permission to 
graze their cattle at twenty-five cents a year 
for larger animals, and twice that sum for 
each flock of small ones. 

Suddenly a deep-green patch of alfalfa 
burst out among the glaring rocks, trebling 
their barrenness by contrast. It was the 
little oasis of Yura, fed by a small stream, 
the water of which, reputed efficacious for 


the cure of disordered livers, is bottled and . 


sold—less widely to-day than before the 
priests, whose rival establishment produces 
the ‘ Water of Jesus,” threatened with 
ecclesiastical penalties anyone who drank 
the other. Then, far 
away across the Egypt- 
tinted world, the eye 
made out below, at 
first dimly, a green 
oasis with a_ wide- 
spread city covering 
about half of it. ‘‘ Ari, 
quepay!” (‘ Yes, let 
us stay a while! ’’) the 
first settlers are said 
to have cried when 
they caught sight of 
this garden spot; and 
the train seemed like- 
minded, setting us 
down at last in Are- 
quipa, the second city 
of Peru. Three dawd- 
ling days had been re- 
quired to cover four 
hundred and twelve 
miles. 

Arequipa, the -only 
place of importance 
between the Pacific 
and Titicaca, is strik- 
ingly Oriental in 
atmosphere, with a 
suggestion of Cairo, 
thanks to its shuffling 
donkeys—a hole is slit in their nostrils so 
that they may more easily breathe this thin 
highland air—and its encircling desert, yet 
exceeding the latter in beauty by reason of 
the snowclad peaks about it. 

I was now treading close on 

The the heels of civilization of a 
Surprised material sort. Electric street- 
Donkey. cars had appeared in Arequipa 

a bare three months before ; 

with motormen imported from Lima they 
afforded an efficient service to nearly every 
corner of the oasis. The innovation had not 
been without its difficulties, however. One 
morning I met three cholos driving a dozen 
donkeys marketwards. Suddenly they began 
to shout and dance about the animals as if 
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“The swiftly-moving car caught him on the starboard beam.” 


some danger were imminent. A block away 
sounded the gong of a bright new tram-car, 
but, as I had never known one to deliberately 
run down an animal, I wondered at the 
uproar. To my surprise the car came on 
without slackening speed. The shrieking 
cholos succeeded in hauling, pushing, or coax- 
ing most of the stubborn brutes off the line, 
but one pair refused to vary their set course. 
At the last moment one of them lost courage 
and side-stepped, but his sturdy black com- 
panion kept serenely on, with stubborn 
down-hung ears and a “' to-blazes-with-you ” 
flip of the tail—and just then a commer of the 
swiftly-moving car caught him on the star- 
board beam. He turned a complete somer- 
sault on the cobbles, 
rolled on to his feet, 
and gazed after the 
still-speeding car with 
a scowl not unmixed 
with a ludicrous ex- 
pression of astonish- 
ment. 

Cuzco and Arequipa 
are reputed the Peru- 
vian strongholds of 
conservatism. Of the 
two, the latter is pro- 
bably more deeply 
under the spell of the 
ancient Church. The 
din of bells was almost 
constant ; during my 
week in the city I saw 
no fewer than five 
images of the Virgin 
paraded through the 
streets to the usual ac- 
companiment of kneel- 
ing cholos and bar.= 
headed whites. Several 
of Arequipa’s fiestas are 
noted for the dancing 
of wooden saints to 
barbaric music in the 
public squares. Others 
have fixed periods of calling on their fellows, 
sallying forth from their home churches to 
the plaza, where, manipulated by the cholo 
bearers beneath, they bow to and finally 
“kiss” each other amid the fanatical applause 
of the multitude. 

From Arequipa, across Lake Titicaca and 
vid Juli, where the Jesuits claim to have set 
up the first printing press in America, I 
reached Yunguyo. I had come at last to the 
frontier of endless Peru, with the unexpected 
privilege of walking out of it, as I had entered 
it eight months before. Yunguyo lies on the 
neck of a little peninsula, part of which, by 
the arbitrariness of international frontiers, 
is Bolivian. The steamer had orders to pick 
me up in the morning, and, slipping on 
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Kodak and revolver, I struck out for the 
sacred city of Copacabana. A league from 
the landing the road mounted a stony ridge, 
passed through the two arches of an un- 
inhabited rural chapel, and left the historical 
land of Peru for ever behind. 

Once in Bolivia, it was rare to hear any- 
thing of Peru. It was a stony country; in 
fact, there were more stones than country. 
Everywhere they lay piled up in high, 
massive fences, with half-tillable patches 
between them. Rocks, which the super- 
stitious Indians fancy are impious men 
turned to stone, stood forth on every hand. 

At the end of a five-mile stroll 

The Holy 1 came upon Copacabana. In 

City of | the days of the Incas this was 
Copacabana. a holy city, with a certain 
‘idol of vast renown among 
the Gentiles,” a place of purification whence 
pilgrims embarked for the ultra-sacred island 
of Titicaca. The Church militant would not 
have been itself had it lost this opportunity 
of grafting its own superstitions on those of 
the aboriginals, and some three centuries ago 
the present ‘‘ Virgen de Copacabana "’ was 
set up, with the usual marvellous tale of her 
miraculous appearance in this spot. Her 
servants have been realizing richly on their 
foresight ever since. A steady stream of 
pilgrims pours into the holy city from Peru, 
as well as Bolivia, and from even farther off, 
all the year round, though August 5th and 
February 2nd are the days of chief festival 
and mightiest crowds. 

The priest of Pomata had given me a note 
to the superior of the monastery, who con- 
ducted me in person to the large brick-and- 
tile room reserved for distinguished guests, 
and advised me to fasten the padlock and put 
the key in my pocket, ‘‘ for, though we are 
here in a monastery, there are people passing 
continually, and it is safer. Now,” he went 
on, if you wish to see the customs of the 
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The ancient god of Tiahuansco, before which the Indians 


bow down in worship. 


pilgrims, you have only to mount that stair- 
way.” 

I climbed two stone flights in semi-dark- 
ness, and found myself in a narrow wooden 
gallery at the back of a large, high chamber 
suffused with a ‘dim religious light.” It 
was painted blue, with a sprinkling of golden 
stars, as nearly the painter’s visualization 
of heaven, no doubt, as the crudity of his 
workmanship permitted him to express. 
Confession and a contribution to the atten- 
dant priests are requirements for admittance 
to the floor of the church below. At the 

farther end stood the altar, 
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>) with a glass-faced alcove in 
‘| the centre containing the 
| far-famed Virgin of Copaca- 
bana. The figure, scarcely 
three feet high, was cum- 
bered with several silken 
| gowns laden with gold and 
i) jewels, and with a blazing 
golden crown many sizes too 
large. Round about her were 
expanses of golden-starred 
heavens, and half a hundred 
of what looked to a layman 
like large daggers threatened 
her from all sides, The 
original blue-stone idol 
having been destroyed by 
Mm the Spaniards, the present 


Copscabana, the sacred city of Bolivia, on the shores of Titicaca. 


Virgin was fashioned in 1582 
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by Tito-Yupanqui, lineal descendant of the 
Incas. He was no artist, but was said to 
have been inspired by the Virgin herself. 

The entire floor below was crowded with 
kneeling pilgrims. A week is the customary 
length of stay for pilgrims, with a ceremony 
of welcome and one of dismissal, separated 
by a long series of 


No country of South America has so large 
a percentage of pure Indian population as 
Bolivia. The Aymara is by nature silent 
and aloof, more sullen and cruel than the 
Quichua, and by no means so obsequious as 
the aboriginals of Cuzco, He never touches 
his hat to a passing gringo ; unlike the Indian 
of Quito, he crosses the 


masses, confessions, 
and purifications—not 
to mention the ubi- 
quitous fees. 

The ceremony we 
were now witnessing 
was that of dismissing 
the departing pilgrims. 
At about two-minute 
intervals there knelt 
on the steps of the 
altar one person, a man 
and wife, or sometimes 
a man, wife, and child, 
always of the same 
family. An Indian 
acolyte in red thrust 
a lighted candle into 
a hand of each, the 
chief priest bowed be- 
fore the image, while 
back beside us in the 
gallery an Indian in 
a poncho pumped a 
wheezing melodeon, 
and the choir, consist- 
ing of several boys, 
four old half-Indian 


main p/aza in any dress 
he chooses, even carry- 
ing bundles and sitting 
on the benches, and, in 
the region round about, 
the race has inner or- 
ganizations under their 
own chiefs which are 
virtually independent 
of the Government. In 
town, however, he does 
_ as he is ordered, though 
-sullenly, and _ shop- 
keepers drag him in to 
perform any low task 
at whatever reward 
they choose to give 
him. As pongo, or 
house-servant, he is 
farmed out as a child 
and becomes virtually 
a slave, though that 
‘condition worries him 


women wrapped to 
the ends of their noses 
in black mantos, and three merry little girls, 
knelt on the floor about the instrument and 
moaned weird hymns. If the pilgrim was of 
the gente decente class, the hymn was in Spanish; 
if an Indian, it was in Aymara. During the 
singing and the chanting of the priest another 
acolyte, in a still more striking robe, stepped 
forth and covered the kneeling person or 
persons at the altar with what looked like a 
richly-embroidered blanket. This, the priest 
beside me asserted, was the Virgin’s cloak, 
capable of protecting from all evil for a 
certain length of time. 

Then suddenly the cloak was snatched 
away, the candles were jerked out of the 
hands of the worshippers, the latter were all 
but bodily pushed aside, and a priest called 
out the next name from the list in his hands. 

At Guaqui, where I ultimately landed from 
the steamer—the end of my voyage across 
Titicaca—I found that no train was to leave 
for twenty-four hours. I set out afoot, 
therefore, across the exhilarating plains of 
Bolivia for Tiahuanaco, twelve miles away, 
from which town I reached La Paz, America’s 
most lofty capital. 


little. A frequent 
“want ad.” in the 
papers of La _ Paz 
runs: “Se alquila 
pongo contaquia ’’— 
“Cholos” of La Paz, in their striking costume. that is, ‘‘ There is for 


rent an Indian ser- 
vant,” who will gather for his master llama 
droppings as fuel. Festivals and fire-water 
are his chief amusements. Sunday he reserves 
as a day on which to get drunk, and couples 
are reputed to take turns at this recreation, 
so that one may be in condition to lead the 
other home when it is over. 
The contrasts of life in La Paz 
Curious are striking. Here an ancient 
Contrasts. scribe sits before a typewriter 
agency; there a group of 
Indian women squat before the crude pro- 
ducts of the country, in front of the electric- 
lighted emporium of a foreign merchant ; 
and- electric trams thrust aside trains of 
llamas even in the principal streets. 

It is difficult for the stranger to get accus- _ 
tomed to seeing droves of llamas, with 
drivers dressed in the style of Inca days, soft- 
footing across the main plaza or patiently 
awaiting their masters with the modern 
Congress building as a background. Con- 
gress, by the way, was in session during my 
days in La Paz. The visitors’ gallery is high 
up above the perfectly circular chamber, 
giving the half-hundred representatives the 
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appearance of being down at the bottom 
of a deep well. They smoked frequently, 
spoke sitting, were largely white, though the 
cholo class was by no means unrepresented, 
and among them were two priests in full 
vestments. Nowhere was there any outward 
sign of genius, legislative or otherwise. 
While the man who had the “ floor” kept 
his seat and droned endlessly through some- 
thing or other, the presiding officer sat 
motionless, openly bored, and the members 
slept, smoked, read newspapers, wrote letters, 
and otherwise busied themselves with the 
vital problems of the nation after the fashion 
of legislative bodies the world over. 

On a cool, sun-flooded morning, known to 
the calendar as December 4th, a cholo boy of 
eleven presented himself to carry my baggage 
to the station, and did so easily, though I 
should have groaned at the load myself. 
The second-class coaches left first and slowly 
corkscrewed up out of the valley, the motor- 
man, once we were started, coming inside, 
where it was a bit less frigid, and closing the 
door behind him. 

At Viacha a better train awaited us, her 
engine turned south. The few stations at 
which we halted—solitary, wind-swept huts 
on the edge of salt marshes—bore names 
fitting to the landscape—Silencio, Soledad, 
Eucalyptus (here a lone tree afforded the 
only feature to which a name could be 
attached). Now and then mirages across 
the dismal desert gave the hillocks the 
appearance of islands, the heat-waves seem- 
ing to be water lapping their shores. 

The new line came to an end in the stony 
village of Changolla, some sixty-five miles 
from Oruro and half-way to Cochabamba, 
which it is in due time to reach. 

Changolla would have been 
The Amateur excited that night were it 
Bandits. possible for railroad construc- 
tors of long experience in 

many wild regions to become 
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“bandits” had sworn to shoot him and 
his assistants on sight, and a piece of card- 
board had been fastened over the window to 
prevent them from carrying out the threat by 
lamplight as we ate, though none of the group 
showed any nervousness at the prospect. 

But the highwaying of the pair was 
amateurish at best. They had made no 
plans whatever for getting out of town, had 
even to ask the way, and had as provisions— 
two bottles of whisky! It was not strange, 
therefore, that they were rounded up before 
morning, and my hosts showed no surprise 
when dawn disclosed the prisoners shackled 
in one of the box-cars. They had been 
taken, sound asleep, some ten miles from the 
scene of the crime, with a bottle in one hand 
and a gun in the other. The chief looked his 
fellow-countryman over, expressed his senti- 
ments with a ‘“‘ You're a devil of a bandit, 
you are!” lit a cigarette, and went on about 
his day’s work. Mounted on asses, with a 
stick through their elbows behind them, the 
pair set out for Cochabamba, guarded by a 
score of soldiers. The punishment for murder 
in Bolivia is to be taken back to the scene of 
the crime and shot, though there is many a 
slip between the law and its execution, and 
judges, according to my hosts, must be 
properly ‘‘ greased’ before they will even 
indict a criminal, particularly when the 
complainant is a rich foreign company. 

Meanwhile nine enormous carts, each 
drawn by six sleek and mighty mules, laden 
with all the bulky material required for rail- 
road construction, to say nothing of my 
baggage, got under way. I set off ahead. 
The drivers were a motley gang of Bolivian, 
Argentine, and Chilian cholos, each with the 
accent peculiar to his nationality. All had 
long knives in their belts, and were inclined 
to use them on slight provocation. Several 


carried their wives with them in the carts, 
sometimes with a child or two in addition. 


so. A fellow-countryman 
and predecessor of the New 
Zealander in charge of the 
camp had gone on the 
rampage with an American 
youth and turned bandit in 
dime-novel style. Filled 
with distilled bravery, they 
had “‘ held up” a near-by 
camp under the impression 
that the paymaster had 
arrived, and, disappointed 
in this, had shot a harmless 
Chilian employé. It took 
some time and all my papers 
to calm the suspicions of 
Changolla before I was 
offered lodgimg with the 


New Zealander. The 
Vol, xlv.—S. 


A group of llamas in La Paz. 
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The Capinota River, which we had been 
following, or rather criss-crossing, for two 
days, came at last to an alfalfa-green village, 
exceedingly restful to eyes that had been 
gazing unbrokenly on the sun-flooded desert, 
and the trail struck off at right angles up a 
branch of a stream milky with dust. There 
I took leave of the baggage-train, with seven- 
teen miles still separating me from Cocha- 
bamba. It was not the problem of trans- 
porting myself, but rather my baggage, that 
forced me to trot several times into blazing- 
hot Parotani in quest of a donkey, but all in 
vain. At length—strange chances one takes 
in Seuth America !—I caught a total stranver 
bound for the city, and he was soon lost in 
the dust ahead, with all my possessions on 
the crupper of his mule. The sweating trail, 
with its plaguing brook, grew in time into a 


road on the left) bank; huts and= entire 
villages sprang up beside me; troops of 


pack-animals increased to an almost steady 
stream, and at four I overtook my baggage 
in Vinto, recovered it by payment of a 
boliviano, and was soon hurtling in a little toy 
train at the terrifying speed of twelve miles 
in an hour and forty minutes into the second 
city of Bolivia. 

Cochabamba has been called the “ paradise 
of priests.” Men of the cloth swarm, and 
the town is rated the most fanatical in 
Bolivia. As late as ten years ago a fire was 
lighted in the central plaza to carry out an 
auto-da-fé against a Protestant who had dared 
to preach his doctrines in a private honse, 
the materials for the inquisitorial bonfire 
being the books and furniture of the evange- 
list. The troops were called upon to inter- 
fere and prevented the consummation of the 
act, but they were not able to save the 
“heretics” from being cruelly 
stoned by the populace. The 
approach of the railway, 
however, the arrival of many 
gringoes, and a now firmly- 
established *mission - school, 
with a Government subsidy, 


“*You're a devil of a bandit, you are !'” 


are wearing down somewhat this medizval 
point of view. 

In a corner of the main plaza 
of Cochabamba, where the 
sunshine streaks upon it 
through the trees, was the 
“gringo bench "—a rendezvous at which 
there were always to be found at least an 
American and an odd Englishman or two, 
gencrally miners, and even more generally 
penniless. For Bolivia has proved less 
golden than the rumours that have oozed 
forth from her interior, and there is no better 
climate than that of Cochabamba in which 
to sit waiting for whatever chooses to turn 
up next. 

Occupying the bench at the time of my 
arrival was Sampson, an extraordinary 
Cockney, resourceful, quick-witted, and full 
of quaint savings. He spoke fluently a col- 
loquial Spanish and considerable Quichua, 
chewed coca incessantly, and came close to 
being the ugliest man I had ever set eves 
upon. This last-mentioned quality was en- 
hanced by the weird garb he wore—faded 
overalls with a bib, some remnants of shoes, 
a woollen neck-cloth & la Whitechapel, and 
an Indian felt hat on the back of his bullet 
head. His view of life he summed up, 
among friends, as follows: ‘‘ I am strictly 
honest; I never tyke anything I can’t 
reach.” As to his resourcefulness, in this 
identical garb he had gained the entrée to the 
haughtiest class of natives, with whom out- 
ward appearances constitute some ninety- 
nine per cent., and had talked his hypnotic 
way into the confidence of a lawyer and ex- 
Senator of Cochabamba to such an extent 
that the latter contemplated giving him 
charge of a large tract of land to plant with 
cotton, 

Another bencher, Tommy Cox, had been 
“down inside ” with Sampson on some pro- 
specting scheme that had failed. Originally 
from Toronto, he was typically English in 
appearance and specch, a little sandy-haired 
fellow of twenty-five, the antithesis of his 
companion in initiative, and of so dim a per- 
sonality compared to Sampson that one 
barely noted his existence when the two were 
together. 

When I arrived in Cochabamba nothing 
was more certain than that I should continue 
my tramp down the Andes, through Sucre 
and Potosi, into the Argentine. But plans 
do not keep well in so warm a climate. 1 sat 
one day musing on the trip ahead of me, 
when Sampson cut in. 

“Ere!” he said. ‘ If you’re looking for 
something new, why don’t you shoot across 
country by Santa Cruz to the Paraguay 
River and down to Asuncion and B. A.? 
(Buenos Ayres). I don’t think it’s ever been 
done by a white man alone and afoot.” 


The “Gringo 
Bench.” 
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The idea sprouted. When I began to make 
inquiries, however, I learned that the pro- 
posed trip was ‘impossible.’ Several of 
my informants quoted recently-received 
letters to prove it. The last hundred leagues 
would be entirely under water; the wild 
Indians of Monte Grande would see to it that 
I should not get so far, to say nothing of 
chest-deep mud-holes, ‘' tigers,” and swarms 
of even more savage insects, and many days 
without food or human habitation. That 
settled it. In Bogota the tramp down the 
Andes had been “ impossible,” but had 
long since lost that charming quality. 1 
decided to strike eastward in quest of the 
Paraguay. 

“‘T wouldn't mind tackling it myself,” 
sighed Tommy, when I mentioned my de- 
cision to the benchers. ‘I’m badly needed 
in B. A. But 1’m stony broke. Of course, 
if I could find anyone who would take along 
a steamer-trunk-size man as excess bag- 
gage——" F ; : 

Though I was but thinly furnished with 
bolivianos, and the nearest possible source of 
supply was Buenos Ayres, I concluded that 
the world-wanderers’ code of honour forbade 
me to leave Tommy to waste away on the 
“ gringo bench,” and we joined forces. He 
was to carry his proportionate share of such 
baggage as I could not throw away, including 
the tin kitchenette and the bottle of forty- 
per-cent. alcohol that went with it—if ex- 
perience proved I could trust him with that 
—leaving me, thanks also to the offer of a 
fellow-countryman to carry the developing- 
tanks to Santa Cruz on his cargo-mule, only 
a moderate load. 

It was two months from the day I had 
walked into Cuzco that one of Cochabamba’s 
toy trains carried us past adobe towns and 
mud fences and set us down in Punata in 
time for dinner in the picanteria where Tommy 
had once before washed down a similar plate 
of stringy roast pork with a glass of chicha. 
Then we swung on our packs and struck 
eastward into the unknown. 

For a week the going was not 


The unlike that down the Andes, 
Wonderful though it grew gradually lower 
Trowel as the endless ridges of the 


eastern slope calmed down 
slowly, like the waves of some tempestuous 
sea. It was only on the road that I began 
really to make the acquaintance of Tommy. 
In spite of his Canadian birth he dressed like 
a Liverpool dock-labourer, with a heavy cap, 
a kerchief about his neck, and a heavy winter 
vest, which he could not be induced to shed 
however hot the climate, though he readily 
enough removed his coat. He had given 
Cochabamba ample opportunity to show its 
gratitude at his departure, but the fourteen 
bolivianos he had gleaned turned out to be 


“Solemnly eating soft-boiled eggs with the point of his 
faithful trowel.” 


barely sufficient to keep him in cigarettes on 
the journey. His share of the load he carried 
in the half of a hectic tablecloth, of mysterious 
origin, tied across his chest, as an Indian 
woman carries her offspring. His own 
possessions consisted wholly and exclusively 
of a large, sharp-pointed, proudly-scoured 
trowel, for Tommy was by profession a 
bricklayer and mason. This general con- 
venience, weapon, sign of caste, and hope of 
better days to come he wore through the 
band of his trousers, as the Bolivian peor 
carries his long knife, and the services it per- 
formed were unlimited. I was never nearer 
throwing my Kodak into a mud-hole than 
when it failed to catch Tommy solemnly 
eating soft-boiled eggs with the point of his 
faithful trowel. 

We were following now the course of the 
little, all-but-waterless Piray, some day to 
join the Mamoré and the Amazon. There 
were many pack-trains of donkeys and mules 
going and coming. Thunder grumbled fre- 
quently far off to the east. Towards sunset 
we came upon an_ hacienda-house, before 
which hung a bullock on a clothes-line—in 
the process of being charquied, and already 
as succulent as the sole of an old boot. The 
haughty hacendado grudgingly sold us chunks 
of the already-too-long-dead animal at the 
breath-taking price of fifty centavos a pound, 
and steeping tea in water so thick it could all 
but stand alone, we cut off slabs of the meat 
and thrust them into the fire on the ends of 
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sticks, to eat it half-raw and unaccompanied, 
like gauchos of the pampas. 

All day we ploughed through dense forest, 
wet and soggy, singing with insect life, a 
roaring tropical shower bursting upon us 
now and then, after each of which the red 
sun blazed out through the thick, humid air. 
With dusk we waded heavy-kneed into La 
Guardia, sticky and sweated as the dweller 
in the tropics must always be who cannot 
spend the day in a hammock, fighting swarms 
of gnats while we waited patiently for the 
promised antidote for our raging appetites. 
Twice during the day we had climbed pad- 
locked bars across the trail. I had fancied 
them toll-gates, but found they were adua- 
nillas—little custom-houses for the collection 
of duty on goods entering, or produce leaving, 
the department of Santa Cruz. Each hide 
exported paid about sixty-five cents; the 
flour that had come all the way from Tacoma, 
Washington, by ship, train, and mule, had 
added to its already exorbitant price a high 
departmental duty. No wonder chunks of 
boiled yuca commonly took the place of 
bread ! 

We drifted at last into a sand-paved, 
silent, tropical city street, and on the last 
afternoon of the year, with Cochabamba 
three hundred and thirty-five miles behind 
us, sat down dripping, a week’s lack of shave 
veiling our sun-toasted features, in the central 
plaza of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

Tommy had heard so many stories of the 


generosity of the Crucenos that he was 
astonished to have reached the centre of the 
town without being invited from some door- 
way to come in and make his home there as 
long as he chose. This was doubly annoy- 
ing, since rumour had it that white men were 
so much in favour with the gentler sex that 
a sandy-haired one as handsome as Tommy 
fancied himself to be was in danger of being 
damaged by the feminine rush his appear- 
ance was sure to precipitate. After a time 
he rose to carry his perplexity back to where 
we had seen the British vice-consular shield 
covering the front of a house. 

When I met him again he had told his sad 
tale so effectively that he had been “ put up” 
at both hotels by as many compatriots and 
was eating regularly at each, though taking 
care not to let his nght hand know what the 
left was carrying to his mouth. After dark, 
in a humid night made barely visible by a 
few candle street-lamps, I splashed out to 
the hut of Manuel Abasto in the outskirts, 
to sleep under the trees in the canvas-roofed 
hammock of one of the American prospectors. 
The hut was crowded with peons, already 
half drunk, languidly fingering several guitars 
and now and then raising mournful voices in 
some amorous ballad. At midnight church 
bells rang and one distant whistle blew 
weakly to greet the New Year, but the 
music of the tropical rain on the can- 
vas over my head soon lulled me to sleep 
again. 


(To be concluded.) 


WHERE WEST MEETS 
EAST. 


“East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet,’’ sings Kipling, 
but they seem to have done so to a certain 
extent in the accompanying snapshot, which 
was taken by a correspondent just after he 
landed in Bombay. The smiling British 
“ Tommies ” on the bullock-wagon strike 
the first Western note, and a glance at the 
sign above the shop to the right of the picture 
indicates that another well-known British 
institution is also very much in evidence in 
the ‘unchanging East.”” Which goes to 
show that, whether in East or West, a good 
thing is certain of appreciation. 
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the Author describes African bush. 
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N Non a few weeks’ stay at weighed out and apportioned by thcir own 


| Njombe, during which time the 
rains became, if anything, worse 
f than ever, I received orders to 
S march to Old Langenberg, the 

chief port on the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Nyassa, where I should find 
a steamer that would take me and my stores 
to Fort Johnston, in Nyassaland. The dis- 
tance between Njombe and Langenberg is 
only sixty miles, but the road lies through 
the wildest and most rugged part of the 
Livingstone Mountains, and even in the dry 
season it is no easy proposition to tackle. 
Now, in the height of East Africa's record 
rains, when every rivulet was a raging tor- 
rent and every road a canal, when the moun- 
tain sides were swept with freezing winds or 
hidden in dense mist, it promised to be a 
journey full of adventure. 

In this respect I was not disappointed. 

I had to take with me from Njombe about 
fifty loads of aeroplane stores and a complete 
hangar. A sergeant and four mechanics were 
detailed to travel with me and assist in all 
technical matters relating to the packing and 
unpacking of the stores. 

For the first twenty or thirty miles we were 
able to travel by car, but when we reached 
the foothills of the Livingstones it was neces- 
sary to transfer everything to a large convoy 
of native porters who had been sent from the 
lakeside to meet me. These men were chiefly 
Yaos, strong-limbed, cheerful-dispositioned 
fellows, who, instead of keeping up a con- 
tinuous grouse, like the porters of the coast, 
march gaily along with a song or chant on 
their lips. Fifty pounds was as much as one 
could expect each of them to carry through 
the mountain, and the loads were roughly 


jambes, or headman. When all was ready 
the cry went up, “ Haija! Haija! Safari!’ 
(‘Come on! Come on! The road!’’) and 
the long column, led by the chief headman, 
commenced to move slowly forward up the 
narrow path that led almost vertically to the 
summit of the foothill. 

People who picture tropical Africa as a 
land of interminable jungle and swamp would 
be very much surprised could they see the 
country through which we were now passing. 
Mile upon mile of rolling, dome-shaped, tree- 
less hills, clad sparsely with grass and heath, 
and but for the presence of the porters there 
was little to distinguish it from the hilly 
regions of Derbyshire and north-west York- 
shire. Through the valleys hurried swollen 
streams, which here and there fell in feathery 
cascades over rocky beetling cliffs. The 
banks of these streams were thick with 
flowers, but never did we see so much as a 
respectable-sized bush. There were few in- 
habitants and no sign at all of villages, but 
we discovered later that building material is 
so scarce that the natives are forced to live 
in caves and dug-outs. 

For several hours we climbed steadily, 
and then, about 3 p.m., the rain commenced. 
A biting easterly wind sprang up and added 
to our discomfiture, and we staggered along 
the narrow, slippery path feeling about as 
happy as so many cats in a thunderstorm. 
The ‘scantily-clad porters suffered terribly 
from the cold, but they sang in spite of it, 
and their cheery optimism gave us new heart. 
About 4 p.m. we reached a wide, undulating 
tableland, when the monotonous grass-land 
ceased and gave way to sparse forest, through 
which the path meandered like a giant worm. 
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The trees sheltered us somewhat from the 
wind, but the rain fel! so heavily that the 
path was little else than a gushing stream of 
water. Hardly had the head of the column 
entered the forest than a mighty shout went 
up: “Tembo! Tembo! Tazama!”’ (‘ Ele- 


phant! Elephant! Look out!’’) 
Loading my rifle, I rushed 
An forward. ‘There, standing in 
Unpleasant the middle of the path only a 


Predicament. hundred yards away, his trunk 

swaying like a pendulum, his 

beady eyes flashing angrily, was an enormous 
bull elephant! My rifle was an ordinary 
*303, it was the first elephant I had ever seen 
in my life, and from what I had been told 
about these brutes there was every prospect 
of his charging immediately. A rapid glance 
round showed me that there was not a 
respectable-sized tree within a mile, and I 
also discovered that the porters had all 
slipped quietly away through the under- 
growtb and that I was left to face the monster 
alone. The wind was blowing towards him, 
and there was not the slightest doubt that 
he was aware of my presence. I began 
to feel very unhappy. Many a time I 
had pictured meeting one of these great 
animals. In my mind’s eye I had seen 
myself coolly stalking up to within a few 
yards of it, carefully selecting the vital spot, 
taking steady aim, firing, then calmly light- 
ing a cigarette preparatory to measuring the 
tusk;. Now my one great desire in life was 


middle of the great grey avalanche of flesh 
and bone. Then I slipped and fell. I heard 
the sound of breaking timber, felt the ground 
tremble as though shaken by an earthquake 
—and slowly realized that the beast had 
missed me. 

Three or four hundred yards away I could 
hear it tearing headlong through the forest, 
and, judging by the terror-stricken screams 
of the men, I concluded that at least half of 
them must have been trampled to death. It 
transpired, however, that there were no 
casualties, but the crank-case of an aero- 
engine that happened to have been left in 
the path suffered considerably. We saw no 
more of the elephant. 

We were not long in getting under way 
again, and just before nightfall sighted the 
camp fires of Tandala, a late German mission- 
station, where we were to spend the night. 
I was invited to stay with the Camp Com- 
mandant, a very cheery gentleman who had 
recently returned from Nyassaland with 
considerable supplies of European groceries 
and other products of civilization. Included 
in the treasure-trove was some Scrubbs’ bath 
ammonia, and I was presented with a bottle 
of this delectable liquid. Manganza soon 
had a hot bath prepared, and he watched me 
while I poured in a little of the powerful- 
smelling chemicat. 

“What's that, master ?”’ he asked, with 
his unfailing curiosity. 

“* Dowa—medicine,” I replied. ‘‘ Smell!" 

___, ~And I passed the 
bottle to him. 

The nostrils of the 
Negro are very large 
and his lung capa- 
city runs into many 
cubic inches. Man- 
ganza pushed the 
nozzle of the bottle 
nearly half an inch 
up his nose and 
breathed. in. The 
effect was imme- 
diate and volcanic. 
When he recovered, 
instead of appearing 
annoyed with me, 


In the Livingstone Mountains. 


to see a huge hole in the ground into which I 
might disappear. 

“ Would it notice if I walked backwards ? ” 
I wondered. Still facing it, I began to 
shuffle slowly back, and then, with a shrill 
trumpeting, the brute suddenly flung its 
trunk upwards and charged. My heart came 
into my mouva. I felt my hair bristling 
under my helmet, yet somehow or other I had 
sufficient control over my nerves to stand 
where I was, lift my rifle, and fire into the 


he simpity shouted 
for Hamza _ Bin- 
Nazar, my second boy. Seizing this un- 
fortunate wretch by the wool, Manganza, 
with great dexterity, forced the bottle up 
his nose and commanded him to breathe, 
encouraging this operation by a smart slap 
on the poor lad’s chest. The general effect 
this had was even more dramatic than in 
Manganza’s case, and, lest Hamza should be 
persuaded to pass the joke on, I deemed it 
advisable to rescue the bottle. 
We breakfasted an_hour before sunrise. 
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“The brute suddealy flung its trunk upwerde and charged.” 
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The first view ot Lake Ny. asa, 


The climbing began almost immediately after 
leaving Tandala, the path zigzagging up che 
face of a steep cliff which towered nearly a 
thousand feet above the tableland. Half- 
way up we found ice, and soon the path re- 
solved itself into’a glorious slide, very con- 
venient for anyone wishing to get down in a 
hurry, but horribly difficult for those who 
wanted to get up. One could hardly help 
laughing to see the poor Yaos trying to get a 
footing on the slippery surface, and Manganza 
—who carried no load—shrieked with delight 
until he happened to strike a particularly 
well-lubricated patch himself. Even his 
matchless sense of humour failed to produce 
a grin when he finally fetched up against a 
cactus in the vicinity of Tandala. 

It took us four hours to climb that 
thousand feet, and, in spite of a wind 
that felt like a million whips, we were 
bathed in perspiration when we reached 
the top. Here we rested, but as there 
was no fuel for making fires there was no 
temptation to loiter long. The scenery was 
magnificent. We had passed the region of 
the dome-shaped grassy hills, and were now 
in the heart of the wildest and most rugged 
part of the Livingstones. The tremendous 
peaks that surrounded us were rocky and un- 
tamed, although here and there on the 
broader ledges we saw tiny gardens of maize 
belonging to the hardy mountain dwellers. 
How they reached some of these patches of 
cultivation was a mystery, for no one short 
of an Alpine expert could have climbed such 
terrible cliffs. We were told that they pre- 
ferred to have their shambas in these risky 
places because of the elephants, which, in the 
space of a few minutes, will undo the con- 
stant labours of many years. 


The going now became 


much easier. For many 
miles the path crept 
along the face of a 


mighty saddle - backed 
spur, but high peaks to 
the west still held the 
lake hidden from our 
sight. According to the 
map we were eight 
thousand five hundred 
feet above sea-level, and 
the air was as cold and 
invigoratingasonasunny 
day in early spring in 
England. The sun, in- 
deed, shone so brightly 
that we began to think 
that at last the rains 
had washed themselves 
out, 

At 3 pam. we rounded 
the last and highest 
mountain, and then, 
emerging from a demse patch of forest, we 
suddenly had our first sight of the lake. To 
describe the picture that we saw before us, 
framed by the black, wind-twisted branches 
of the mountain trees, is beyond my 
powers. 

At first I decided to call a halt, but the 
chief headsman of the porters told me we 
must hurry on because of the cloud that 
sometimes settled down very rapidly and 
obscured even the path. 

In my exalted frame of mind 
the singing of the porters and 
the ribald jests of the white 
mechanics grated somewhat 
on my nerves, and I decided to climb to the 
summit of the mountain, some two hundred 
feet above, in order to get away from the 
noise and enjoy the scene to its full capacity. 
Telling Manganza that I should rejoin the 
column in fifteen minutes, I started climbing 
up through the heath and bracken, and in a 
short time came to a gap in the forest that 
revealed, if anything, a more beautiful view 
than the first. But since leaving the path 
an extraordinary change had come over the 
weather. The sun still shone, but numerous 
black and heavy clouds had appeared, appar- 
ently from nowhere, and were now hanging 
over the lake or resting on the higher peaks 
to the south. A_ particularly large one 
seemed to be floating rapidly towards my 
own mountain-top, and—fool that I was !— 
I sat there idly watching it and the beauty 
of the lake below. Suddenly the cloud 
seemed to lose its shape, and immediately a 
heavy, wet, impenetrable mist fell like a 
blanket from the sky, blotting out the sun- 
shine and the hills and the lake, and making 
everything so dark and dense that in a 


Touch 
and Go. 
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second or two I could hardly see a yard ahead 
of me. 
It was a horrible sensation. I had been 
sitting within a few feet of a precipice which 
had a sheer drop of at least a quarter of a 
mile. Dare I attempt to retrace my steps 
to the path and run the very considerable 
tisk of losing my way? 1 had nothing to 
- tell me my bearings, but many months of 

flying in the West had given me a sixth sense 
_ for finding direction. Deciding on immediate 

action, I turned from what I thought was the 
. edge.of the cliff and commenced very gingerly 
; ta climb down,. hanging on to the tough 
bracken and feel- 
ing: the way with 
my-;feet:., I -had 
- plegressed about 
tenzyards:when 1 


began to sealaze 
ground : 
= 


that :the- 

_ was much 
there.-than the 
place which I had 
first ascended. 1 
maust wait for the 
cloud. to lift after 
all. Then, with- 
out a second’s 
warning, I felt 
my feet slipping. 
Viercely 1 dug 
into the roots of 
the undergrowth 
with my hands 
—I screamed 
with terror—no- 
where could I 
find anything 
that would hold 
and check my 
fall. 

At last I 
struck the root 
of a tree, but it 
had passed before 
I could grip my 
bleeding fingers 
round it. I was 
gathering speed 
iit | would be 
only,a matter of 
Seconds. now be- 
‘fore +1 - reached 
ithe» cliff!" Once 
;more I. screamed 
‘—and then camea 
sudden jerkround 
«my shoulders and 
a sharp pain 
andersmy arm. 4 
--T believe that - 
after that 
rioment I must 


“It would be only a matter of seconds before I reached the chi!” 
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have lost consciousness, for I have only the 
dimmest memory of Manganza_ climbing 
down the steep face of the cliff and helping 
me slowly up to safer ground. By that 
time the cloud had passed and, looking down, 
1 realized the ghastly death that would have 
overtaken me but for the lucky fate that had 
ordained I should be wearing over my 
shoulders that day a Kodak, with its case 
and strap. When 1 started slipping the 
heavy camera trailed behind, and it had 


finally caught on an old tree-stump and pulled 
me up within six feet of the vertical face of 
the precipice ! 


Manganza, who had left the 
convoy to warn 
meé about the ap- 
proaching cloud, 
had heard my 
screams, and at 
great personal 
risk. .made his 
way to my side 
just in the nick 
of time, for the 
strap was chafing 
badly with my 
struggles to break 
free. Needless to 
say, I seized 
-Manganza’s paw 
and wrung it with 
all my might. 

Regaining the 
path, we found 
that it descended 
the mountain- 
side in a series of 
zigzags, the last 
emerging on a 
small tableland 
similar to that of 
Tandala. In the 
centre of this 
tableland was a 
large village and 
a huge porters’ 
camp, where the 
Yaos were al- 
ready making 
themselves at 
home. After my 
adventures I was 
glad enough to sit 
down and drink a 
strongly - brewed 
cup of tea. 

In the even- 
ing I wandered 
down to the vil- 
lage. The head- 
man spoke Ki- 
Swahili, and 
after numerous 
salaams_ invited 
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me to join him ina little dinner. Assenting 
with a certain amount of trepidation, I walked 
with him to the village square, where nearly 
all the inhabitants were squatted in a circle 
round a dish containing an enormous heap 
of paste or dough. I was assigned the place 
of honour, but deemed it wisest to wait till 
the feeding became general before trying 
anything myself.” Evidently the accepted 
manner of dealing with the paste was as 
follows. Each person put his hand into the 
heap and extracted a piece as large as a 
tangerine orange, and then kneaded this in 
his hand until he had made a little cup. 
Dipping the cup into a small basin of soup, 
he closed it, and rubbed the whole thing into 
a ball—the soup, naturally, being inside. It 
- was then swallowed, with obvious relish. 

Bearing in mind that it was my first ex- 
perience, I made my little ball very well, and 
the chief quickly recognized that I was quite 
accustomed to 
moving in the 
best society. But 
I gave myself 
badly away when 
I tried to eat it, 
for in the very 
act of passing it 
into my mouth I 
put on too much 
pressure, the ball 
burst, and the 
sticky soup 
spurted all over 
my face! The 
ill- bred porters 
laughed until 
they were help- 
less, and in the 
general excite- 
ment I retired to 
my tent with as 
much dignity as I 
could screw up. 

The headman 
followed me to 
express his apol- 
ogies, and after 
washing myself 1 
forgave him and 
asked if he would 
take a little 
chakula with me. 
Feeling perhaps 
that he owed me 
a revenge, he ac- 
cepted my invitation, and I proceeded to 
open a tin of herrings in tomato. 

“What are they ? ’’ he asked, as I showed 
him the delectable cantents. 

“Fish,”’ [ replied. - 

“ But how did they get inside that tin?” 

“ Ah, yes!’ I answered, after a moment’s 


Elephant tracks across the road in the Livingstone Mountains. 


thought. ‘‘I was forgetting how dull ‘of 
brain you people are. Now, when you want 
some fish for breakfast, I suppose you trot 
down to the lake with nets and traps and 
lines, and all that sort of apparatus? You 
work hard all day in the hot sun, and even 
when you get your fish you have to clean 
them and cook them.” 
“Only too true, master,” he 
Fishing 7S wered: 

yy Yes, I went on. 
Extraordinary. «you're dreadfully out of 

date. You see, when we want 

fish, we simply get thousands of these tins 
and sail out to the fishing grounds. In each 
tin we place a tomato and then lower them 
over the side. The little fishes come along 
and eat the tomatoes, which contain medi- 
cine that makes them curl up in the tins and 
go to sleep. Then we pull a string, the tin 
closes, and is hauled into the boat, and there 
you: are—herr- 
ings in tomato’; 
or perhaps *toma- 
toes in herring,’ ” 
I. added as.an 
after-thought. 
- He.was very 
much impressed, 
and he tackled 
them with far 
more relish than 
I had done his 
beastly paste and 
glue. The next 
course was plum- 
and-apple jam. 
At first sight he 
did not like the 
look of the sticky 
green-blue jelly (I 
have met soldiers 
who did not, for 
that matter !). 
But when I 
finally persuaded 
him to take a 
little on his finger 
and touch his 
tongue he 
changed his 
views. His mouth 
widened into 
a grin that 
stretched from 
ear to ear, his 
eyes bulged till 
they nearly left their sockets, and without 
so much as asking my permission, he put his 
hand into the tin, scooped out the whole 
contents, and transferred them to his 
capacious maw. After he had licked out 
the tin he called for his wife and children, and 
they were permitted to do likewise. For all 
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I know, that tin is still 
rolling round Africa, 
passing from tongue to 
tongue like some sacred 
and wonderful fetish. 
Immediately 
A Nerve- below the table- 
Trying land was an im- 
Climb mense crater- 
like hollow,over 
four thousand feet deep, 
and the cliffs that formed 
it were practically per- 
pendicular. The path 
had been hewn and 
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blasted out of the face 
of the cliff, and there 
were places where only six or seven inches 
separated the feet of the traveller from 
the precipice. Nerve-racking as it was for 
us, imagine the poor porter, carrying a 
load of nearly sixty pounds on his head, 
feeling a way down the frozen, slippery 
ground, with only one free hand by which to 
steady himself. Sometimes we passed under 
waterfalls all decked with icicles, occasionally 
we entered wonderful fern-hung rock grot- 
toes, sometimes we crawled so near to the 
cliff edge that we turned almost sick with 
fear and had to wait a while till our nerves 
steadied. Glad indeed were we to reach the 
bottom of the gorge, through which a much- 
swollen river surged and boiled. For nearly 
a mile we followed its banks, through a jungle 
of ferns and rank. elephant-grass, and then 
we came to the base of the crater cliffs once 
more. Our terrible climb down, then, had 
been in vain; before reaching the lake we 
would have to ascend nearly as high as our 
last night’s:camp! Our spirits sank as we 
gazed up at the great wall of granite, three 
thousand five hundred feet in height. But 
with a dogged determination we tightened 
our belts and commenced. It took us four 
strenuous hours to conquer it, but when we 
finally reached the summit and gazed down 
on the lake it was well worth while. But 
there was now no desire to rhapsodize: we 
had an intense desire to get there, and, with 
the path leading downhill, we lost no time. 

It was an extraordinary experience. Every 
minute brought us fifty or sixty feet nearer 
sea-level, and the difference in temperature 
was very noticeable. Soon we commenced 
to shed our coats and other garments, until 
at last we had nothing left but our trousers 
and shirts. Even these quickly became 
saturated with perspiration. It was exactly 
like entering a Turkish bath. 

Half an hour from leaving the summit we 
found ourselves rounding a rocky bluff, from 
the edge of which we got our first glimpse of 
flat Langenberg. The town consists of about 

THE 
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a hundred native huts and a large stone boma 
built on the tiny delta made by the river we 
had seen running through the gorge. 

The remainder of the journey passed with- 
out incident, and finally our feet touched the 
sand of the delta. \We had made our cross- 
ing, and, glancing up at the frowning moun- 
tain, we breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
that we had not booked return tickets. The 
Post Commandant, Captain Hill of the 
K.A.R., invited me to stay with him in his 
little grass bungalow. 

After an early tea Captain Hill asked me 
to join him on a fishing trip. In a tiny steel 
boat we rowed out to the mouth of the river, 
and then he prepared his tackle, consisting of 
fifteen yards -of three-quarter-inch Manila 
rope furnished with a large iron meat-hook 
and baited with the kidneys of an ox. Cast- - 
ing this overboard, we waited patiently for 
half an hour. Just as I was commencing to 
make the conventional remarks that one 
always does make on these occasions, the 
line suddenly tautened and the boat started 
to race forward as though towed by a whale. 

“For goodness’ sake cut the rope,” I 
gasped. “It’s a croc.!” 

“Croc. be- hanged !”’ coolly retorted the 
captain. “I doubt whether it’s even a big 
fish!” 

Big or little, the brute managed to tow us 
nearly half a mile, and then, as we slowed 
down, we began to haul. Our prize proved 
to be a catfish weighing eighty-seven pounds, 
and it was dusk before we safely grounded 
the boat on the beach near the bungalow 
and pulled the slimy monster on to dry land. 

That night I dreamt I was hanging over 
my precipice once more, with a catfish grip- 
ping my leg and an elephant’s trunk twisted 
round my neck pulling me back. I was glad 
to see the light of day and hear the welcome 
news that H.M.S. Gwendolin had arrived and 
that I could embark for Fort Johnston 
immediately. My troubles were temporarily 
over. 

END. 


Some cynic once said that women have no sense of humour. 


By “M.B.B.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. R. BRIGHTWBLL. 


This most amusing narrative 


conclusively proves the contrary, for without a sense of humour the Authoress would never 


have survived 


her manifold misadventures or been able to set them down so vivaciously 


Evidently, to judge from this story, it is not entirely a bed of roses to be the wife of a scientist 
and accompany him to the wild places of the earth in search of specimens. All sorts of odd 
experiences are divertingly described by the writer, and we can promise our readers many a 
chuckle. In this instalment the Authoress describes a nerve-racking experience in New York. — 


BT was in America that I went 
@ through the most fearful trial to 
| my nervous system that I ‘have 
ever yet experienced. 

We had booked berths by the 
Umbria, sailing at noon for 
England, and as we were staying with 
friends who lived some way from New York, 
it necessitated an early rise. 

‘ The ten o'clock train will do you fine,” 
our hostess had said; “the connection is 
good, so you will have no need to hustle.” 

“Which plainly shows that you do not 
know the little ways of the Naturalist,” I 
replied. ‘“‘Do you realize that in four 
different shops in New York there are now 
reposing two turtles, five gulls, six opossums, 
three mocking-birds, eleven kinds of duck, 
and about two dozen small birds? And do 
you further realize that all this caravan has 
to be collected and conveyed on board the 
Umbria?” 

“My!” she ejaculated, pityingly. 
just as well for you perhaps that there is an 
early train at 4.30!” 

‘We compromised on one at nine, and 8.30 
saw me driving off to the station with the 
boxes, the cameras, and ‘‘ Tobs,”’ the setter. 

“ Be careful of the cameras, Molly,”’ said 
Dick. “I am going to walk, as Trevor 
knows of two nests he wants to show me, 
and I may be able to get another of those 
rare butterflies.” 

I arrived at the station, struggled with the 
“Express ’’ system, and had an exciting 
chase after “‘ Tobs,’’ who got tired of watching 
me check baggage and wandered off into the 
woods. 

Then we waited for the Naturalist. 

At the very last moment, just as the train 
came in sight, he appeared, hot, dishevelled, 
and with coat torn ; but he was triumphantly 
happy, for he had got his butterfly, and the 
nests were some he had never seen before. 


“Tt’s” 


The train steamed in. 

** Jump on, Molly,” he shouted, “‘ and take: 
the cameras and ‘Tobs.”’ I'll: get the’ 
tickets and look after the luggage.” = - ot ''" 

“Tve checked it! It’s all right!’ T! 
cried, as I dragged the struggling dog towards * 
the train. 

But nothing on earth would persuade that 
creature to get in and leave his master 
behind. He sat down firmly afid howled ! 
I pulled, I commanded, and I fear I even 
kicked, but with no effect whatever. One 
frail female has absolutely no chance against 
a full-sized and determined Irish setter ! 

“Pull him up, missie!” called the black 
conductor. 

“ Then lend a hand yourself! ’’ I retorted. 

He advanced warily. “ Tobs” growled. 
He hastily retreated. 

I tried coaxing. 

“Come, ‘ Tobsy, boy’! ”’ I cooed. “‘ Come 
along!” - 

“Tobsy boy” gave a spring and dashed 
headlong down the platform. He had 
spotted Dick in the distance, and had no 
further use for me ! 

The train began to move. I skipped on 
board and trusted that the Naturalist had 
done tkewise. For once my trust was 
justified, and, the train being a corridor one, 
he soon joined me, ‘‘ Tobs”’ following him 
contentedly. i 

“You've got the cameras?” he queried. 
‘“‘ Where are the checks for the luggage ? 

‘Here are the cameras and here are. the 
checks! ’’ I replied, rather triumphantly. 
I felt that I had done well.to manage the 
luggage off my own bat as it were. ~ 

“Good,” said my lord and master; “ and 
where is the little black bag ? ” 

“The what ? ”’ I asked. 

“The little black bag with the steamer 
tickets in it?” 

“ The little black bag ? ” 
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“Yes! Where is it? Quick! It has 
our tickets, and my cheque-book, and all my 
loose money—about {50! Where is it?” 

-“ J—I saw it at the station!” I gasped 
feebly; ‘‘ it was on the seat when I tie. 
*‘ Tobs ’ to the leg!” 


“Good heavens, Molly! You've not for- 


gotten it? Why, we're stranded! My 
cheque-book even—and our tickets! Are 
you sure you have not got it?” 

“ Quite,’ I returned miserably. ‘ You 


said that you would look after the bags! I 
only thought of ‘ Tobs’’’! 

“* What on earth are we to do!” 

We rang for the conductor, and poured 
our story into his sympathetic ears. 

“ You've got to go back ! ” was his verdict. 

“IT can’t!” said Dick. “We shows 
never catch the boat, and I must collect the 
animals.”’ 

“‘ Then the missis must go back ! ” said the 
conductor. ‘‘ If she gets off at the next stop 
there’s a train back in half an hour. It don’t 
stop as a general rule, but the gentleman at 
the depot will signal it if she tells him how 
she is fixed. Then there is another train to 
New York will get her there by eleven- 
twenty; that’s lots of time to cross New 
York and catch the boat at twelve.” 

Dick looked at me doubtingly. 
him bravely. 

“Vl do it, Dick!” I declared. 

He looked desperate. 

“It seems the only 
way, darling! But I hate 


I faced 


to let you do it. 
manage ?” 

“ Of course I can! ’’ I replied, stoutly. 

“ But ” he began, but here the train 
slowed, and we were at the next stop ! 

I got off and waved smilingly as the train 
steamed out again, and I was left to my task. 
I felt very lone and helpless. 

The passengers cleared off, and I went in 
search of the “ gentleman of the depot,” to 
tell him how I was “' fixed.” 

He was young, good-looking, and sym- 
pathetic. 

“Wal! I never did!’ he cried. “ If 
it ain't too bad! Why, of course I'll stop 
the train, and I guess we'll ‘phone right 
through to Barberry—you say it was Bar- 
berry ?—and see if the ‘ grip’ is still lying 
round |” 3 

The possibility ot the bag having been 
stolen had not even struck me _ before! 
What if it were gone, and I was left penni- 
less here, unable to buy even the ticket to 
New York, unable to get on or go back! 
What should I do? And what would Dick 
do if the boat sailed and I had not arrived ! 

The tense state of my feelings until that 
young man ‘got on” to Barberry, and 
heard the joyful news that the bag was still 
there, can be better imagined than described ! 

In about half an hour the train arrived, 
duly stopped (to the wonderment of the 

passengers) and 
eventually set 

me down again 

at Barberry, 

z where I clasped 
- the precious bag te 
my thankful heart. 

It was now ten, 

and the next train 


Do you think you can 


did not go for half 
an hour. Never 
did half an hour 
pass so slowly! I 
sat in the waiting- 


room and went 


“We poured our story into his sympathetic ears.” 
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“He set off running as hard as he could go. 


nearly mad, as I reviewed all the possibilities 
which might happen | 


Supposing that I missed the boat! What 
was her name? The Lucania? Or the 
Umbria? Panic for five minutes; final 


decision for Umbria ! 

What wharf? More panics ! 

How was I to get to the wharf from the 
station ? I had another panic, while horrid 
‘tories of the cost of American cabs chased 
chvough my brain. 

All this was very exhausting and upsetting, 
so to distract my thoughts I went for a little 
walk in the woods opposite, still clinging 
firmly to the wretched black bag. 

I walked for about ten minutes, and then 
sat down to rest. I was watching the butter- 
flies, and day-dreaming, when suddenly I 
heard the far-away whistle of an approaching 
train! With horror I realized that I must 
have miscalculated the time! Gathering up 
my skirts, I tore back along the twisty path- 
way, jumped the stile (leaving fragments of 
my best white petticoat on stray nails), tore 
across the road, and dashed into the station 
just in time to sce—a slow luggage train 
steam lazily through ! 

I sat down and thought violently. 

In due time my longed-for train came in. 
I got on board—this time with the black bag 
—and counted the minutes until we reached 
New York. Fortunately there was no delay 
at the ferry, and it was not much past eleven 
when I arrived at the other side. 

Here the disconcerting custom of “no 
porters " paralyzed me once more. There 
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was no one to consult, to get a cab, or te 
assist me in any way. I boldly attacked the 
very superior young man in the booking 
office, and to my relief he smiled upon me 
kindly. 

“The Umbria? Yes, you can just make 
her if you look slick! You take the horse- 
car to 23rd Street anftransfer to the down- 
town electric to 14680 Street ; then you walk 
two blocks and get the subway. ra 5 

‘But I can’t!" I wailed. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by horse-car ? And how do I trans- 
fer?” 

“Gosh !’’ said he, solemnly. ‘ You’re a 
tenderfoot ? You won't doit! Jim!” 

A tall youth appeared, spat a quid of 
tobacco with great precision into a spittoon 
fully ten yards from him, and replied “* Yep ?” 

“This young lady’s hustlin’ after the 
Umbria, sailin’ noon, and she ain’t acquainted 
with Noo York City!” 

Jim looked at me critically. 

“ There's kebs ? ” he remarked. 

““ Where ?”’ I asked, quickly. 

He spat again. 

‘* There’s a livery stable up the street.” 

“ But that will take hours!’ I cried, in 
dismay. ‘‘ It will take ages to put a horse 
in a cab, and I shall miss my boat.” 

*‘ Jim” turned to the ticket collector, and 
remarked simply, ‘‘ ’Phone !” 

He then lounged against the door and 
regarded me curiously. 
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“From England ? ” he queried. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ but do you think I 
shall get to the boat in time? I We 

“*My ma comes from there,” Jim went on 
calmly. ‘* What part do you come from ? " 

** I know I shall miss it ! ’ I almost sobbed. 
“ How can I get there in time ?”’ 

Here the ticket collector returned. 

* Ain’t got a bloomin’ ’orse left in the 
stables!’’ he announced. “ You'd better 
cut for the tram, miss! You ask the con- 
ductor ; he'll tell you when to transfer ! "’ 

“What is a transfer? Where do I go ? 
Oh, it's absurd! I can’t do it!” I ejacu- 
lated, while horrid visions of the poor 
Naturalist stranded without a _ha'’penny 
floated through my brain. ‘Oh! I must 
catch it! Here, Jim! I'll give you five dollars 
if you will come with me! Get me to the 
boat in time and you shall have five dollars!’ 

Jim looked at me. 

“To must get there!’ I went on. “ My 
husband is on board and every cent we have 
is in this bag!" 

“ You don’t say!” 

“Yes I do, and if I can’t get it to him he is 
stranded !'"" 

Jim looked at the clock, spat on his hands, 
hitched up his trousers, and started for the 
door. I followed closely. As we stepped 
outside he suddenly seized the bag and set 
off running up the street as hard as he could 
go. Then terror and hot rage lent me wings. 
I tore up that street after Jim as I have 
never run before or since. 

“Stop!” I howled between gasps for 
breath. ‘‘Stop! Stop! Stop, thief!” 

Jim turned his head, wheeled round, seized 
my hands, and literally dragged me along for 
another dozen yards. Then he halted. 

** Now you've done it!’ he ejaculated, in 
wrath. ‘‘ If you'd sprinted we'd ha’ got that 
tram! But callin’ out that darn foolishness 
I ‘ad to stop! D’you think J want your 
bloomin’ grip?’’ And he held out the 
despised black bag in scorn. 

I clung to him panting and sobbing. 

“I'm sorry!” 1 gasped. 

* Sorry!’ he replied, prshermely. 
you've lost your boat ! ’ 

I wept. 

He regarded me stonily ; then looked over 
my head and spat into the road beyond. 
Suddenly he pushed the bag into my arms, 
tore himself loose, and commenced to dance 
a hornpipe in the middle of the street. A 
very superior-looking private brougham and 
pair coming down at a smart pace had as 
much as it could do to pull out of his way. 


“Well, 


“Where are you goin’, William?” he 
shouted to the irate driver. 
“* Over you if you don’t stop foolin’ |” was 


the furious answer. 
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* Are you goin’ home ? 

“Yep!” 

“ Then do me a turn and take me an’ my 
girl down to the Umbria! She's sailin’ noon, 
an’ we can’t make it!’ 

There was a little excited conversation ; 
then Jim returned, all smiles. 

“He'll do it! Jumpin!” 

“ But whose carriage is it ? ’ I asked, as we 
whirled awa 

“Mr. R. T. Morgan-Homer’s ! 
smartest team in Noo York City ! 
you there on time ! : 
blessed grip?” 

I had, and clung to it closely as we tore 
through New York City! We dashed down 
side-streets, over half-made roads, through 
crowded thoroughfares, and under the noses 
of cable-cars! Policemen shouted,  foot- 
passengers glared, and other drivers used 
language far from refined, but we tore on 
regardless. Jim chuckled at each shave, 
and I gripped the floor with my toes. We 
passed a clock pointing at five minutes to 
twelve, but still I had hopes. Then came a 
block, and we had to wait what seemed an 
eternity. 

“I don’t see my five dollars!’’ said Jim. 
“Pity we didn’t ‘phone the Umbria to 
wait!” 

“* You've earned the five dollars, even if we 
don’t catch the boat.’’ I said. ‘‘ Here you 
are, and I will give the same to William if we 
get there!" 

Jim leaned out of the window and conversed 
forcibly with the policeman holding up the 
traffic, and also with William. Consequently, 
the moment we could get through we tore. 
The next clock said twelve-ten, and I gave 
up hope. Not so William! He kep* up the 
pace until we reached the wharfs; then he 
lashed the horses into a gallop round the 


’Tis the 
He'll get 
Now ‘ave you got your 


corner. As we turned he fairly howled with 
delight. The Umbria was still there! We 
thundered down the wooden wharf, men 


flying to right and left of us. The gangway 
was just going up, but willing hands tore the 
door open, and out I leaped ! 

“ Hold the gangway !"" voices shouted. 

“ Tickets ? ’’ someone demanded, 

“On board!’ I gasped. 

“Up vou go! Quick!” 

I could have hugged both Jim and 
“ William,” but contented myself with filling 
their hands with dollar bills. Then, with 
the black bag, I sped up the planks, dashed 
on board, and sank panting into my Beloved’s 
arms, amid the cheers of the onlookers, 

Two minutes later the gangway 
drawn up, and the Umbria sailed ! 

I hereby take this opportunity of proffering 
my sincere apologies and thanks to Mr. R. T. 
Morgan-Homer, of New York City. 


was 


THE END. 


hands_ of 
the Central 
Powers, 
who on the 
application of their 
vassals, the Ukranian 
Government, had _in- 
vaded Southern Russia 
ostensibly to suppress 
Bolshevism, but really 
to obtain supplies. 

As we left the ship, 
in a small boat, in the 
company of the third 
mate and third en- 
gineer, I noticed that 
the piers-were picketed 
by Austrian soldiers, 
so we rowed around 
till we came to a 
landing-place where a 
number of people were 
disembarking from a 
coastal steamer. Walk- 
ing through the docks, 
unmolested by any of 
the soldiery, we hired 
a droshky and drove 
to the house of the 
Russian whose address 
we had obtained from 
xX in Constanti- 
nople. 

We were fortunate 
in our call, for we 
found that K. had 
been visited by two 
friends who had just 
come from Petrograd. 
They had been ar- 
tested by Bolshevists 
in Moscow, and— 
though they had no 


sympathy with the rule of the proletariat— 
they declared themselves devout adherents to 
the cause of anarchy. Aided by false passports 
of humble pretensions, 
eventually to leave Moscow and reach Odessa, 


they had managed 


Care TW White. DEC 


MLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER 


This narrative—specially written for 
“The Wide World Magazine "’—de- 
scribes the thrilling experiences of an 
Australian flying officer who was cap- 
tured by the Turks while endeavouring 
to cut some telegraph wires outside 
Bagdad. Enduring all kinds of hard- 
ships, Captain White was taken from 
prison-camp to prison-camp, always 
on the look-out for achance to escape, 
for he consistently refused to give his 
parole. Not for two weary years, 
however, did his opportunity come, 
and then he got away in a very clever 
and daring fashion. A series of night- 
mare adventures followed — narrow 
shaves of recapture, of death at the 
hands of Bolsheviks, and nerve-trying 
spells spent in hiding and disguise—- 
until at long last he reached Salonica 
and safety. No more remarkable story 
of personal adventure has emerged 
from the records of the war. 


where they considered 
that their own pass- 
ports would suffice. 

They accordingly 
gave us the two false 


passports, which we 
later found very useful 
in obtaining bread, 


tea, and sugar at a 
cheap rate as Russian 
subjects, from the 
Austrians of the Army 
of Occupation. 

My passport declared 
me to be one Serge 
Fedorovitch Davidoff, 
a native of Turkestan, 
of the Orthodox faith, 
and possessed of a wife 
aged nineteen, named 
Anastasia, while Bott's 
declared him to be a 
German-speaking Lett 
named Genkoff. 

A few days after- 
wards, when visiting 
the Museum, I tried 
my handwriting in the 
visitors’ book, and 
found that I was be- 
ginning to write the 
name tolerably like 
the original. 

Space does not per- 
mit recording much 
of our experiences in 
Russia. But as we 
could only make plans 
to reach Odessa at the 
outset, we had now to 
commence new plans 
for leaving Russia, 
which was no easy 
matter. 

From several sources 
we were told that the 


way to Archangel was impossible owing to 
the chaotic Bolshevik state of Central Russia. 
We then decided to travel east to Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, but word reached us that 
it had recently been taken by the Turks. 


MY TWO YEARS’ 


Roumania was possible, but we could not 
see a way out of that country. 

Meanwhile we had to keep our eyes open. 

Fiendish atrocities had been perpetrated 
by the Bolsheviks in Odessa in March, 1918, 
when there had been a wholesale killing of 
officers and the bourgeoisie. Among other 
horrors, a number of naval officers, bound to 
planks, had been burned alive in the furnaces 
of the Almaz, one of the ships of the fleet ; 
others, including many rich citizens, were 
thrown into the sea. Owing to this, Austrian 
patrols marched the streets, and Ukrainski 
police stood at every street corner with orders 
to shoot any person found with arms. 

The housing problem in Odessa being at 
that time as difficult as it seems to be 
in London at present, we had trouble in 
finding a place at which to stay. Owing, 
however, to the kind offices of H , an 
English civilian interned by the Austrians, we 
were introduced to a poor Ukrainian officer 
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and the deep sea.” We had to carry our 
revolvers, in case some of the twenty thousand 
odd lurking Bolsheviks in the city took a 
fancy to rob or shoot us; and on the other 
hand we were in danger from German, 
Austrian, and Ukrainski police, who might 
shoot us on sight or at least make us prisoners 
again for possessing arms. 

But we were only stopped once, and then 
at night, when, by complacently purchasing 
some stolen cigarettes from the evil-looking 
Hungarian who challenged us, we went 
unsuspected and were allowed to proceed. 

There was frequent shooting between 
lurking Bolsheviks and Austrians at night ; 
and much robbery with violence, and on one 
occasion the amiable Bolsheviks blew up a 
mighty Austrian ammunition dump, causing 
incredible havoc for miles around. 

From his seclusion, the representative of 
Lenin and Trotsky in Odessa exhorted the 
Bolsheviks in the town to recommence the 


“We were only stopped once.” 


who lived in daily expectation of assassina- 

tion by Bolsheviks. Glad to have two people 

in his house who possessed revolvers, he 

allowed us to sleep in the clean though tiny 

room which he occupied in a poor quarter of 

the city that was principally Bolshevik. 
Consequently we were ‘‘ between the devil 
Vo! xiv.—6. 


killing of officers and the middle class, as 
there was a rumour that the twelve thousand 
odd Germans and twenty thousand Austrians 
that garrisoned the town were shortly to 
leave. The frame of mind of those unarmed 
citizens whose intellectual endowments, edu- 
cation, or alleged financial status caused them 
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to be cla: 
neither poli 
actionaries, dema- 
Rogues, nor members 
of the criminal or 
submerged tenth 
classes, and there- 
fore bourgeoisie, who 
should be robbed or 
shot on sight, can 
best be imagined, 
and is an experience 
that intending dis- 
ciples of the Bol- 
shevik cause in 
more civilized 
countries would do 
well to try first 
before making up 
their minds. 

The massacre was 
postponed for three 
days, during which 
time wholesale ar- 
rests by the Austrians 
averted the holocaust 
till after we had es- 
caped from the town. 

As we were known to several of the surviv- 
ing Ukrainian officers, we had an invitation, 
as sanctuary, to a small fort on the outskirts 
of the town, where a few officers hoped to 
make a last stand ; and also toa tiny gunboat, 
where some of the sailors were not Bolshevik. 

By the cable news which has come to hand 
since the Armistice, it would appear that 
after we left the officers who invited us tried 
to hold the fort, for the Franco-Greek troops 
who attempted to hold Odessa later reported 
that there were a number of bodies of 
Ukrainian officers awaiting identification. 

H. , who was 


The Author as he appeared at 


Russian wife—a job I did not relish, as I 
had got very weak and thin on the ship. 
1 also used to mind the baby ! 

Having run out of money and _ having 
always found the obtaining of sufficient food 
a great difficulty—pasties eaten at street 
corners are not very sustaining—on the 
advice of W——, an Englishman we met, we 
called on the Dutch Consul, who very kindly 
lent us two thousand roubles each. 

Meanwhile we had arranged to join General 
Denikin's anti-Bolshevik army by arrange- 
ment with V——-, the Ukrainian aviator, 
who had helped us in Constantinople before 
our escape, and who later had also got away 
as a stowaway on another ship. 

Being in possession of so much money, and 
not having had a good meal for months, we 
decided to buy a real good dinner each, and 
go to the Opera afterwards. 

in company with a Russian and a hilarious 
and irrepressible Irishman, who had been in 
the cable service and had been interned by 
the Austrians, we bought a very ordinary 
dinner that cost us a hundred and fifteen 
roubles each, which at the pre-war value of 
the rouble would amount to over {11. 

This may give the reader some idea of 
what profiteering Bolshevism, and a foreign 
occupation, had done to food prices in 
Russia. 

That evening we received a message to 
catch the train for Katerinadar, to join the 
anti-Bolshevik army. Being loth, however, 
to miss a Russian rendering of Bovis Gou- 
denoff for which we had already paid, we 
decided to catch the next train, and ap- 
preciate the inimitable Russian music to the 
full. 

But it transpired that there was not another 
train for a week, and during this time we 


in partnership with 
a German and a 
Jew, ran a_ small 
tannery, where I 
worked for awhile 
among strange com- 
panions in the shape 
of destitute army 
officers and re- 
pentant Bolsheviks. 
Meanwhile Bott was 
recovering from a 
severe attack of 
jaundice, which was 
evidently the after- 
math of our experi- 
ence in the steamer’s 
tanks. 

At other times, 
so as to earn some 
food, I used to saw 
wood for H——’s 


A street in Odessa wrecked by the explosion of an ammunition dump se: on fire by the Bolsheviks. 


MY TWO YEARS’ 
heard of the Bulgarian col- 
lapse and their request for 
an armistice. 

We therefore decided to 

to Bulgaria instead, 
and with the assistance 
of D , @ Russian 
merchant service skipper, 
and the Irishman, we got 
aboard the [uphrat, a 
Russian ship sent by the 
Austrians to Varna to bring 
back released Ukrainian 
prisoners. 

Hiding about the docks 
by night, and feeling very 
miserable, as we were both 
sufiering from Spanish 
influenza and, of course, 
could get no medical at- 
tention, we walked past 
the Austrian sentry on the 
gangway with a number of 
Bulgarian peasants who 
were going on board. 
D. spoke to the cap- 
tain, an old friend, on our 
behalf, and next morning 
we saw Odessa of the fine 
streets —which twice since 
then has been in the throes 
of Bolshevism—fade away 
over the stern. Two days 
afterwards, during which 
time we kept well away 
from a number of Bul- 
garian officers who were 
on board, we arrived at 
Varna, the principal Bul- 
garian port on the Black 
Sea coast, being escorted 
through the mine-fields 
‘torpedo-boat. 

To our disgust, the ship was put in 
quarantine by the Bulgarians for five days. 
We avoided being taken off with the peasants 
to an unpleasant-looking quarantine barracks 
by hiding among the boats on the boat-deck, 
where we found three other persons in the 
shape of a Russian general and two naval 
captains, also travelling incognito. 

_ Together, by arrangement with the captain, 
we got off the ship in a small boat and, falling 
in with a French naval officer, who had 
arrived about two days before, we went to 
the French headquarters, where we two were 
given a guide and taken to the British 
headquarters. 

On the way we saw two mounted 
“Tommies"” trotting proudly along the 
street, and we had to stop and watch them— 
the first free soldiers of our own side that 
we had seen for so long—until they were 
out ot sight. é 


by a Bulgarian 


CAPTIVITY AMONG THE 


“A jubilant British batman slapped me heartily on the back 


At the Hotel London we met Brigadier- 
General Ross and ten officers, who, with 
fifty men of the Durham Light Infantry, 
had arrived only a few days before. 

We resembled tramps more than anything 
else. I was wearing a coat, much too, big 
for me, given me by B—-, an Englishman 
I met in Odessa. I had replaced my 
fez with an old felt hat I had bought. 
A cream waistcoat adorned with green 
checks, also a gift, I wore for warmth 
alone; .and I carried my revolver and 
ammunition, my spare collar and tie, bits 
of string. and so on, in the skirt of my 
frowsy Chesterfield. 
~ Congenial company, good food, and a bath 
made us almost forget our influenza, and 
after handing in our reports on the number 
of Germans and Austrians in Odessa, numbers 
of guns, depots, stores, etc., as far as we had 
been able to ascertain by questioning and 
eavesdropping in the cafés, we were sent, 
in company with two Italian officers who had 
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reached safety at Sal 


escaped from Vienna, on a two days’ train 
journey to Sofia via Plevna. 

A car placed at our disposal there speeded 
us through the scene of the débacle of the 
Bulgarian retreat in the Kreshna and Rupel 
Passes; then past battered villages to the 
lines held for so long by the British troops in 
the Struma Valley. Next, climbing away 
from the river, we wound over a white 
ribbon of smooth road that overlooked neat 


THE 


and _ comfortatle- 
looking camps, and 
so reached Salonica 
the second day. 

Here we were 
objects of sus- 
picion until we 
were able to obtain 
uniforms. About a 
week after our ar- 
rival in Salonica, 
while we were 
awaiting embarka- 
tion and uniform, 
we were walking 
one day in the gar- 
den of the officers’ 
club, where we were 
staying. A jubilant 
British batman, no 
doubt mistaking 
me for one of the 
ragged Greek gar- 
deners, slapped me 
heartily on the 
back and cried, in 
a delighted voice, in 
case I hadn’t heard the potlus singing and 
firing, and the guns and sirens of the warships 
in the harbour : “ La guerre est finie, Johnnie!” 

And then I wished that our adventure had 
occurred a year sooner, 

And at Bertha’s Bar, the one and only 
place in cosmopolitan Salonica where such a 
thing as an armistice could be celebrated 
in the manner approved by soldiers, we tried 
to cure our influenza and forget the war. 


END. 


A CURIOUS 
JAPANESE CUSTOM. 


THE photograph reproduced on this page 
shows the quaint Japanese custom of offering a 
fervent prayer by means of ablution. “ When 
a Japanese lady finds her husband seriously ill,” 
writes a Japanese correspondent, “ she offers up 
a prayer to her favourite deity for her husband’s 
recovery. This commonly occurs when the 
patient has been given up by the doctor. The 
faithful wife, usually dressed in white, goes first 
to a chosen spot, where she purifies the atmos- 
phere by flourishing a sacred paper—seen in 
the picture—just as a Shinto priest does. Then 
she proceeds to empty buckets of water over 
her body, uttering words of prayer all the 
time. By this means she believes she can 
attract the attention of the god. so that he will 
save her husband’s life.” This kind of inter- 
cession, one would imagine, calls for distinct 
fortitude during the winter time ! 


A wife praying for the recovery of a sick husband by pouring 


buckets of water over herself. 


An Editor’s Experiences. 


By A. L. McMILLAN, 
Of the “ Macksville Enterprise,” Macksville, Kansas. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


reminiscences of an American Editor. 


G. WHITTAKER. 


Some people think that “nothing ever 


happens in the old home town,” but these little stories show that mystery and romance 
find their way even into the life of a working journalist in a small country community. ~ 


HE first little incident I am about to 


Pw | 4 a 
Fe vA i relate happened during my first year 
+ NC wv fas editor and manager of the news- 
Pa # paper on which I learned my business 


—the Sterling (Kansas) Gazette. All 
through my business and official 
career I-have prided myself upon my ability to 
“see the joker” in any proposition that was 
put up to me that might put me in a hole. My 
bump of caution is well developed, and, even as 
a young man, the fellow who tried to “ put one 
over " on me was usually wasting his time. But 
I“ fell ” for this one job, and shall never be able 
to explain why I did. 

Printing-house honour and the ethics of the 
trade and profession are as strict as those of the 
banking business, the medical profession, or the 
law. We are supposed to keep faith with our 
patrons, and to keep secret anything that should 
not be made public, and we come as near doing 
it as is possible. When I was approached upon 
the matter that furnishes the foundation for this 
story, the ‘‘ approacher ” had me fouled the first 
throw. He was a smooth-tongued scamp, and 
deciding on his proposition at first glance I pro- 
mised: to do the job. Here is the story :— 


One évening in the early fall of 1883 I was 
alone -in the: office doing a little writing, the 
other members of the staff having left work for 
the day. Presently a boy, whom I knew very 
well as the porter at the principal hotel, came in 
and asked for the foreman of the office. He held 
in his hand a note, and, coming forward, placed 
it in my hand. It simply asked the foreman to 
call at the hotel and see the person whose signa- 
ture was attached. I had actually held the post 
not very Iong before, and as the man who was 
then acting as foreman lived some distance away, 
I decided to represent him. I found the stranger 
in the parlour of the hotel, in his shirt sleeves, 
striding. nervously about the room. He talked 
like a Frenchman, but looked more like an 
Italian. I soon learned that he was a man of 
brilliant ideas, full of energy, and without doubt 
one who did big things in his own line, whatever 
that was. I allowed him to believe that I was 
the foreman for whom he had sent, and very 


mysteriously and cautiously he unfolded ‘his 
proposition. He was excitable at times, and 
evidently in some kind of trouble. After a good 
deal of preliminary talk he told me that he 
wanted me to set in type an article that he 
would dictate, and print him a dozen copies of it. 

The thing looked all right, and I said I'd do it. 
We were in business to do printing, and I saw 
no harm init. I agreed to meet him at the office 
after supper. 

The stranger was waiting for me at my office 
about 7.30, and we closed ourselves in for the 
job in hand. His manner gave me the cue that 
he wanted secrecy, so I locked the door. He 
didn’t tell me his troubles, but when he unfolded 
his scheme I knew well enough he had ’em. He 
wanted me to write as he dictated, and as he 
talked rather fast and appeared restless, I had 
to push the pencil over the paper at a rapid rate. 

Time has wiped from my memory a good many 
of the particulars of that article, but it concerned 
the drowning on the Californian coast of a promi- 
nent man of affairs, whose activities in life had 
been mixed up in a good many shady matters 
from Brazil to Alaska. The man who was 
dictating the story knew the “ victim's ” history 
perfectly ; there was no doubt of that. But now 
he was dead; the newspaper clipping we were 
preparing would make that perfectly clear. 

Avout the middle of the recital. as the stranger 
went on dictating, I commenced to get “ cold 
feet,” and raised objections. He pleaded with 
me so strongly to go ahead, however, that he 
satisfied my scruples, and I finished the writing. 
Then, with nimble fingers, I made the types 
jump into the “ stick,”” and in forty minutes it 
was ready for the press. Among the stock in 
hand was some old “ ready-print."” It wouldn’t 
do, of course, to have the reverse side of the 
supposed “ clipping ” blank, so this stock, with 
printing already on one side, was used, and I ran 
him off a dozen copies or more. Afterwards he 
stayed with me until the type was distributed— 
more, I think, to make my better acquaintance 
than for any other reason 

As we stood close together, and I was about to 
blow out the light standing on the table, he 
slipped a ten-dollar bill under my hand. I offered 
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to get him his change, but he waved it aside. 
Then, after a quick handshake, he moved toward 
the stairs, and passel out of my sight for good. 
The next day I strolled down to the hotel, hoping 
that I might see him there, but he had gons. [ 
looked over the hotel register, thinking perhaps 
1 might see the name of the man who was 
“ drowned,” but it did not appear taere. 

For several weeks afterwards the thing worrned 
me badly. Had I been guilty of aiding a“ crook 
who was taking this method of throwing the 
officers of the law off his trail? What if he were 
captured and those slips found in his possession ? 
Would the authorities trace them to our office ? 
When I thought of these things I got really 
scared. 

As the weeks passed and nothing happened, 
however, the load on my mind lightened, and I 
gradually shook off my anxiety. It was a good 
lesson to me, and I have profitsd by it since on 
a number of occasions. 

Many times have I wondered what became of 
the mysterious stranger, and what the explana- 
tion of his action really was. There may have 
been a real romance behind it, or it may have 
been some very sordid story, However, I have 
no grudge against him. He helped me along 
with my business education, and to-day the man 
with a smooth tongue, peddling a shady propo- 
sition, “cuts no ice’ with me. I can smell him 
half a mile away. 


lf my memory serves me right, it was in June, 
1887, that there came into the office of the 
Sterling Gazette a lanky, red-headed, hickory- 
faced man, about thirty-five years of age, who 
asked to look over the files of the paper. I was 
editor and manager of the paper at the time, 
and attended to his wants. 

After finding what he was looking for he 
brought a chair over to where I was sitting, and 
began in a low, even voice, to tell me his story. 
He had just arrived in Sterling, it appeared, on 
an important mission. I became very interested, 
and soon we were both leaning over the files 
reading about the mat er he was concerned with. 
This had appeared in the Gazette of September 
21st, 1876 I will now go back to that date and 
narrate what happened. 

Down in the Paladora country, in the ‘ Pan- 
handle ” of Texas, A. C. Myers and Frank West 
owned a large cattle ranch. They had in their 
employ two men of the typical cowboy kind — 
intelligent, skilful with the rope and branding 
iron, and hard riders. They were valuable men 
for the reason that they did most of the “ rust- 
ling” and selling. There came a time when 
these two young men—Eli T. Patten and Archi- 
bald Douglas—took the notion that they were 
not getting their proper share of the profits. In 
the absence of their chiefs they took a bunch of 
horses and cattle to Wichita and sold part of 
them, driving the others across the country to 
Great Bend, where they disposed of them. The 
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ranch-owners promptly got on their trail, and 


they were finally arrested in Wichita Their 
trial was to take place there, but for some 
reason was transferred to Great Bend. In spite 


ot the fact that the prisoners fought against it, 
Myers and West were deputized to escort them 
to Great Bend. They chose to take them over- 
land m a wagon. As they approached the 
river about six miles south-west of Sterling, they 
drove a half-mile trom the road and camped. 
The prisoners were shackled and handcuffed. 
A short time before dayhght, as they were 
sleeping in the wagon, they were both shot in 
the back of the head. They were then thrown 
out of the wagon, their shackles and handcuffs 
removed, and they were even stripped of their 
clothing. One of the victims showed signs of 
life, and was shot a second time. They were 
then dragged off in different directions into the 
wild plum bushes and there left. The man who 
had committed the crime then hitched up, and 
drove south, and somewhere down in Barber 
County they filed an affidavit with a-justice of 
the peace that their prisoners had made their 
escape. 

Their work, however, had not been well done. 
The man they shot at twice must have had a 
skull hike flint, tor neither. bullet entered his head. 
Both balls glanced off and lodged just under the 
skin. This man was Eli T. Patten, and soon 
after daylight he recovered consciousness and 
was able to make his way down to the river. 
Crossing over on the sand-bars, he went to the 
home of a farmer hving near. He was taken to 
Sterling, and atter he had told his story a posse 
was made up tc go out and look for the other 
man, Douglas. They found him dead, and every - 
thing mdicated that Patten had told a straight 
story. In a day or son officer came down and 
tovk Patten up to Great Bend for trial. He was 
convicted of the crime of horse-stealing and sent 
to the penitentiary for four years. Strange as 
it may seem, neither Myers nor West appeared 
at the trial. They soon learnt that one of their 
supposed victims was very much alive, and ina 
short time sold out their ranch and moved to 
another part of Texas. After three years in 
prison Patten was pardoned, and returned to 
his home in Miami County. He was determined, 
however, to hunt down the man who had tried 
to take his life, and soon started on a search that 
laste1 for about eight years. It seems that 
Myers ani West knew the determined character of 
their pursuer pretty well, and, becoming uneasy, 
sold out for the second time. Their destination 
on this occasion was quite unknown, but Patten 
kept up the search just the same He finally 
located them at Durango, Colorado, about two 
weeks before he found his way into the Gazeile 
office that hot day in June, 1887. 

As I have said, I became very much interested 
in his quest, and after getting his promise that 
I should have " exclusive rights ’’ to the news 
feature in connection with it, 1 went with him to 
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“One of the victims was shot a second time.” 


the county seat to see the county attorney. 

- Everything went along smoothly. A requisition 
on the governor of Colorado was procured, and 
with this the sheriff started for Colorado to arrest 
the men. The sheriff, Sheldon Stoddard, was a 
particular friend of mine, and I made arrange- 
ments with him to have the news of their arrest 
by wire. The message duly came on Wednesday 
morning. For Thursday’s paper we had a full 
account of the affair, reprinting the old story of 
the murder for the purpose of refreshing people’s 
memories, and it was a startling piece of news. 
Patten had kept faith with me, and the two 
newspapers across the street knew nothing of 
the matter until they saw it in the Gazette. One 
of them, going to press a little late, threw out a 
big lot of stuff they had in type and borrowed 
our story, type and all. 

Then came the trials in the case. The men 
procured bond, and having plenty of means, 
employed the best legal talent available. When 
the time for the trial arrived, some excuse was 
offered and a plea made for putting it off until 
the next term. This was granted. The same 
thing happened two or three times. Patten was 
a poor man. and in the meantime had got married. 
He had sickness in his tamily, and the trips half- 
way across the State at his own expense became a 
burden to him. When the case was set for the last 
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time he failed to make his appearance. As he was 
the main witness—in fact, the only one who could 
give convicting testimony—the case could not be 
carried on, and the men were discharged. 

I had fully believed that he would stick to the 
end, as he had often told me he would do every- 
thing in his power to put the men behind prison 
bars and I could not understand him backing 
I had my suspicions about the matter, and 
a few years later they were confirmed. When in 
Burlington, Kansas, about 1897, I met a man at. 
the hotel there who knew Patten well This man 
told me that Patten’s wife was an only daughter, 
and, her mother being dead, the couple lived with 
her father. From the house where they lived to 
a spring where they got their water supply was 
quite a distance. One day, a short time before 
the last trial was to be held at Lyons, Patten 
came back from the spring carrying something 
more valuable than water. He had been met 
down there by a stranger, who, my informant 
said, convinced him that it would be to his 
advantage not to appear at the trial. As to this 
part of it, I have only the word of a stranger, but 
I believe it to be correct. The officers and the 
Court, in the absence of the principal witness, 
did everything in their power to convict the 
men charged with the crime, but all in vain, 
and they were finally discharged. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


An Unofficial Mascot—The “ Misericordia"—The ‘White Horse” of Dorsetshire. 


EPRODUCED on this 
page is a picture of 
a young black buck 
which strayed into 
the camp otf one of 
our cavalry regiments 
in India, and was adopted as a sort 
of unotticial pet. °° The animal.” 
writes a correspondent, “ wandered 
into our lines, having smelt the grain 
on which our horses were feeding 
These buck—or heron, as they are 
commonly known in India—grow 
to the size of an English deer. and 
have straight horns. The stable 
guard found the animal lying down 
near one of the horses, and upon 
examination discovered that it had 
been badly. kicked. It soon re- 
covered, however, and became quite 
a pet with the men. It has a 
lavful way of walking up quietly 


hind one and making an attack from the rear. The 
odd thing about this buck was that. it must have 


Membzrs of the “ Musericod.a” 


travelled at least sixty 
miles from the herd 
to which it telonged, 
for these particular 
animals are seldom 
seen in this part of 
India.” 

The above photograph 
shows a funeral proces- 
sion in the strects of 
Naples, attended — by 
members of a curious 
organization known as 
the Misericordia, I'hese 
people, who wear white 
robes and cowls like the 
familiars of Inquisition 
times, undertake to visit 
the poor and afflicted at 
any hour of the day or 
night and assist in any 


This black buck attached itself to. cavalry regiment in India. and became an 
noficial mascot. whe 


way possible. Rich and poor men alike belang to this 
admirable society, and the curious cos-u:nes are wom 


in order to conceal their identity. 

The photograph next reproduced 
shows the famous “ White Horse” 
of Dorsetshire, to be seen near 
Weymouth. It was constructed 
by an escaped convict in the reign 
of George ILI., and shows the King 
on a magnificent white horse, the 
whole being of heroic size, It is 
said that the convict was granted 
a pardon fer this clever piece of 
work, and he certainly deserved it. 
During one particular visit to the 
district, the story runs, the King 
discovered to his disgust that he 
was shown riding aw. y from Wey- 
mouth, and, taking it as a covert 
hint, never visited Weymouth 
again. Which shows once again 
that if you are looking for offence 
you can always find it. 


The famous “White Horse” ot Dorsetshire, constiucted Ly an es:aped c-nvict. 
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The amazing story of a twelve-year-old mystery that has caused a sensation throughout America. 
A young nun, stationed at a peaceful little village in Michigan, walked out of her convent one day 


and vanished as completely as though the earth had swallowed her up. 


Hundreds of people 


searched the countryside, with the aid of bloodhounds, but no trace of her could be discovered. 
Not for twelve years was the problem of her disappearance elucidated, and then a most startling 
and dramatic story was unfolded. Newspapers all over the States have published fregmentary 
accounts of the affair, but this is the first consecutive narrative that has been compiled. Mrs. 
Ray lives in the neighbourhood, her husband was a member of the jury, and her house was 


searched during the hunts for the vanished “Sister Janina.” 


“I have carefully sifted the 


Proven facts from an enormous amount of material,” she writes, “and my account is pains- 


taking and exact.” 


Readers who pride themselves upon possession of the detective instinct will 


find it very interesting to study the first part of the story and then endeavour to forecast the 
solution of the mystery. No more remarkable case has come before the public for many years.” 


E=gOSEPHINE MEZEK was born 
KO PN@ in Chicago, where two of her 
ce hy brothers now reside; but she, 
ery with her father and mother, 
is moved to Detroit. Here mis- 


fortune befell the little family, 
for the father died and the mother went 
insane and was confined in an asylum. 
Josephine, nine years old, was practically 
an orphan, so she entered a convent of the 


I. 


Felician Order and lived. a sheltered exist- 
ence among the tranquil-faced inmates under 
the authority of the Mother Superior. The 
institution, like all others of its class, is 
self-administrative. It is managed by the 
Mother and Sister Superior without inter- 
ference by priest or Bishop, but receives 
spiritual guidance from a chaplain. In this 
society of self-governed, isolated women, 
Josephine grew to young womanhood, and 


* We have received the following statement in support of Mrs. Ray's story 
“The case of Sister Mary Johns of the Holy Rosary Church at Isadore is 
Mason Ray, compiled from news reports and the accounts of local residents, is 
Glen Arbor, Mich; Harry R. Dumbrille, Commissioner of Schools, Leelanau Co., Michigan. 
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true happening. The article written by Elizabeth 
—(Signed) Mary Westcott, Postmaster. 
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at the age of eighteen took the vows of the 
Felician sisterhood with twenty-one other 
young women, who also desired to conse- 
crate their lives to holiness of mind and 
good deeds for humanity. They wore the 
white head-band that circles the chin, the 
dark brown robe confined at the waist by a 
cord, and the black veil that is thrown back, 
revealing the face in its white frame. Each 
of these brides of the Church received an 
iron and silver ring that symbolized their 
future, and was engraved on the silver lining 
with a motto and date. 

To each newly-ordained nun was given a 
new name, invariably prefaced by the 
Virgin's title of Mary. Josephine Mezek, 
therefore, became Sister Mary Janina, or in 
English, Sister Mary Johns. During the 
succeeding five years that she remained at 
the “ Mother House ’’ Sister Janina fitted 
herself for the business of teacting. In time 
she was said to be one of the most brilliant 
nuns in lower Michigan, for she was excep- 
tionally bright and receptive. In 1906 she 
was called to the convent at Isadore for the 
purpose of teaching the parish school, and 
was appointed Sister Superior, which means 
that she had sole charge of the convent’s 
accounts and cash. 

Isadore is a Polish and Bohemian settle- 
ment in the peninsular county of Leelanau, 
almost opposite Michigan’s “ thumb.’ It is 
midway between Carp Lake and Lime Lake. 
The former lake is eighteen miles long, and 
was lately re-named [celanau, but rarely 
receives its new title. 

Sister Mary Janina found the Holy 
“Rosary Church, school, and convent situated 
in a weird region that later formed a perfect 


setting for her hideous fate. Behind the 
parish buildings lies a huge river-veined 
swamp that is a dark jungle of cedar, spruce, 
tamarack, willows, and all the bog-hole 
growth of a great morass. 

In charge of the Holy Rosary Church was 
a priest, thirty-six years of age, named 
Andrew Bienowski. It was his first appoint- 
ment. By birth he was half-Japanese and 
half-Tartar, but had been adopted by a 
Polish family. He was intellectual, keen- 
witted, and genial. His ambition was un- 
bounded. He knew himself to be capable 
of filling any church position, and intended 
to climb. He occupied a house behind the 
church, and had a housekeeper named Mrs. 
Stanislaw Lypozynski, a widow thirty-eight 
years old, who had living with her a daughter 
of seventeen, named Mary. The widow not 
only took care of the house, but she worked 
in the garden and had charge of the priest’s 
geese, ducks, and chickens, his rabbits, 
doves, and other pets, which he called his 
“menagerie.” The small convent was 
occupied by two nuns besides Sister Mary 
Janina. Their names were Sisters Josephina 
and Angelina. One of these was known as 
the Mother Superior. 

Sister Janina duly sat for the county 
examination of teachers, passed the test, 
and began teaching the parish school. Most 
of the patrons adored her, for she was 
“deeply pious, and they had unbounded 
faith in her judgment.’’ A few, however, 
as in all communities, found fault with her 
work and criticized her school government. 
Father Bienowski became so much interested 
in the school, and called so often during its 
sessions, that his housekeeper objected. She 
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told him, according to local witnesses, that 
it would make talk and that he had better 
keep away. 

At length came the summer vacation of 
1907, but the nun teacher, naturally diligent, 
busied herself in preparing a programme and 
decorations for a notable event. Bishop 
Richter was to arrive on August 24th, and 
on Sunday, the 25th, conduct dedication 
services in Holy Rosary Church for the 
parish school. Consequently, Sister Janina 
arranged an entertainment for the occasion, 
and great quantities of wax and paper 
flowers were made for trimming the church, 
and stored in the convent attic and also in 
a box in the basement under the church. 
Besides the flowers and programme, Sister 
Mary Janina was busily engaged in em- 
broidering altar-cloths in coloured thread. 
She needed material for all this decorative 
work, and by mail there came to her six 
bundles—one from Manistee and five from 
Sears-Roebuck’s mail order house in Chicago. 

On August 22nd Father Bienowski, accom- 
panied by Jacob Flees, went fishing on Lime 
Lake. It was the Thursday before the 
anticipated dedication by Bishop Richter of 
the parish school. Again on Friday, August 
23rd, Father Bienowski spent a long after- 
Noon and evening fishing on Carp Lake. 
This time he was accompanied by Theodore 
Gruba, the odd-job boy, and his sister 
Susan, who was about Mary Lypozynski’s 
age. It was eight o’clock before the three 
Teturned through the summer twilight to 
the parish dwelling, where they were informed 
of a strange happening. 


Sister Mary Janina had unaccountably 
vanished! The three nuns had, as usual, 
eaten their lunch at the convent, and imme- 
diately afterwards Sisters Josephina and 
Angelina retired for their customary nap. 
Sister Mary, however, didn’t sleep at mid- 
day. It was her ‘ invariable habit ” to sit 
in the living room at this time and read 
her prayer-book. This book is carried by 
Felician nuns in a little pocket near the 
shoulder of their brown robe. Sister Mary 
slipped the sacred book from its place and 
for a time read its pages. In the midst of 
her perusal something attracted her atten- 
tion. What it was will never be known. 
But the devout young nun laid the book 
open, face downwards, on a _ window-sill. 
Her next move is more inexplicable than 
the first, for she hung the emblem of 
her faith—her rosary—on the door of her 
cell. 

She then descended to the lower work-room 
on the first floor and either unlocked a rear 
door that faced the swamp, and was never 
unfastened, or else found it open. Later 
developments indicate that she walked from 
the convent to the rear of the little church 
and entered the unfloored basement to get 
the waiting box of flowers. It is easy to 
visualize the dainty little figure of Sister 
Mary, in her brown robe, white head-band, 
and back-flung veil. Her short-clipped hair 
was brown, like the dark eyes behind her 
spectacles. She might have intended to 
finish a vestment, for it was afterwards dis- 
covered that she carried in, her pocket a 
spool of red thread and a silver thimble of 
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curious design that had been a gift. The 
thread, for safe keeping, was carefully 
wrapped in a piece of Traverse City news- 
piper of recent date. 

When Sisters Angelina and Josephina 
awoke they became aware that the third 
nun was absent. They discovered her open 
prayer-book, that should be sheathed in her 
pocket, and next observed the unlocked 
rear door that opened toward the adjacent 
swamp and was never left unfastened. Both 
these incidents were queer, but they were 
not alarmed, for it was probable the sister 
had been careless about the book and door ; 
and her absence was explained by the 
possibility that she had gone for a walk. 
Not until six o’clock did they visit the 
parish house, where Mrs. Lypozynski had 
been baking many loaves of bread and cake 
for the impending dedication, The nuns 
reported to the housekeeper the prolonged 
absence of Sister Mary Janina. At eight 
o'clock Father Bienowski returned with 
Theodore and Susan from the fishing trip, 
and was told about the prayer-book, the 
open door, and the missing nun. The priest 
seemed anxious, and immediately instituted 
a search of the convent and its surroundings. 
As no trace of the sister was discovered, he 
directed the women to call on several neigh- 
bours and observe if the nun was at any 
of these homes, but to ask no questions. 
This they did, but Sister Janina was not to 
be found. 

The two nuns retired, greatly disturbed 
by the mystery, and at a late hour heard a 
rig drive past and away from the convent. 
This was before automobiles sprinkled the 
country like a horde of scurrying beetles, 
and the sound was clear and significant. It 
promptly gave rise to the theory that Sister 
Mary had dressed in civilian clothes, that 
might have arrived in her six bundles, 
turned her back on the faith of her child- 
hood, and gone out into the world with a 
relative or lover. As a matter of fact, it 
was ascertained that the nun did receive 
civilian garments in some or all of the half-a- 
dozen parcels that came to her by mail, but 
this only complicated the problem. Another 
suggested explanation of the midnight vehicle 
was that the nun had been kidnapped and 
Temoved by force. 

The dedication service was postponed, 
and at the Sunday mass Sister Mary’s un- 
accountable disappearance was made public, 
and a tentative search begun. On _ the 
Monday Father Bienowski hurried to Detroit 
tonotity the “Mother House ”’ of Sister Mary’s 
absence from the convent, and to engage a 
detective. 

When he returned on the Tuesday he 
found two search parties at. work, acting on 
the supposition that the missing nun had 


suddenly become insane, like her mother, 
and was wandering helplessly somewhere in 
the big swamp. One posse came from 
Cedar, three miles away, and the other was 
composed of Isadore men under command 
of Constable Nolan. At Nolan’s sugges- 
tion County Sheriff Brown was called in to 
assist. 

Traverse City, the metropolis of the dis- 
trict, organized a posse under Sheriff Johnson, 


and secured the services of Sheriff Bill 
Kettle, of Bellaire, and his bloodhound 
“ Tom." Johnson obtained an accurate 


description of Sister Janina from a photo- 
graph Father Bienowski carried in his 
pocket, but nothing suitable belonging to 
the nun could be found that would give the 
bloodhound her scent. Her clothing had 
been washed and packed away in a cupboard, 
and no shoes were available savé a pair she 
had given to a boy. Other shoes were pro- 
duced and offered to Kettle as Sister Mary’s, 
but it was discovered that they belonged to 
a nun name Carlotta. “Tom’'s”’ owner was 
finally forced to use the abandoned rosary 
on Mary’s cell door and the prayer-book she 
had left face downwards on the windowssill. 

It was six days since the nun had vanished, 
but “Tom” sniffed at the beads and went 
baying down the back stairs, out of the rear 
door of the convent, through a field of corm, 
and across a public highway. So far he led 
strongly, but at this point he became con- 
fused. He circled, whining when discouraged 
or giving free tongue at the hint of a trail. 
Once that morning Kettle was certain he 
heard a woman's voice back in the swamp, 
but in the confusion of following the dog 
he could not determine from what direction 
it came. 

The day's search ended in failure, and the 
affair grew dark as the pools in the tamarack 
jungle. On Friday night an old Polish 
woman who lived in the wooded marsh was 
awakened by the sound of singing. She got 
up and peered from her window. In the 
cedar thicket she saw the light of a slowly- 
moving candle and heard a woman’s voice 
singing an anthem. Five minutes later the 
singing ceased and the light went out. On 
Saturday morning the two remaining nuns, 
despite the priest’s pleading, fled to Manistee. 

“What happened to Sister Mary may 
happen to us,” they said, so they went off 
by train, leaving the convent deserted. 

That night the searchers slept at the 
priest’s house on mattresses spread on the 
floor, and another queer incident was added 
to the episode of the nocturnal anthem and 
flickering candle, About two o’clock Sheriff 
Kettle heard someone moving outside the 
building. He quietly awakened a newspaper 
reporter, and the pair, from a window, 
watched a black form move toward tie 
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“The pair, from a window. watgfed a black form move towards the swamp.” 
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swamp. When dawn permitted, an hour 
later, they followed with the dog and found 
fresh tracks. ‘" Tom” took up the trail 
with enthusiasm, but half a mile away in 
the jungle the scent abruptly ended where 
not another step could have been taken by 
the unknown without leaving tracks in the 
mul. The trail stopped as suddenly as if 
its maker had taken to wings. 

It was now September rst--nine days since 
Sister Mary vanished--and the excitement 
was at fever heat. Early mass was con- 
ducted at Holy Rosary Church ; and at five 
n the morning of that memorable Sunday 
aremarkable hunt took place. Three scarch- 
ing parties, consisting of about four hundred 
people, combined, Of these two hundred 
and fifty volunteers, directed by Detective 
J. R. Castle and five sheriffs, swept through 
the dank swamp twenty feet apart. Their 
course led through fearful tangles of brush 
and almost impenetrable thickets, dim 
forest, and over fallen lows. They carefully 
inspected] every place that might conceal 


either a living maniac or a dead body. 
The bloodhound ran loose. He could be 
heard giving long rolling howls. Finally 


the hunters found him, tired and = grimed, 
lying on the ground, 

“He's found her and thinks his work is 
finished,” said ‘ Tom’s”’ owner, confidently, 
but the dog had aot found the missing nun. 
He was induced to take up the hunt again 
and to circle three times over five miles of 
territory. Week-old tracks were found where 
no sane person would be apt to wander, 
but they led nowhere. A depression was 
notice] where a woman had undoubtedly 
knelt beside a brook fora drink. At another 
spot a pool had been disturbed less than half 
an hour ahead of the hunters, as the water 
had not had time to clear. That evening a 
cordon of guards was placed about the 
swamp and the third eerie incident of the 
affair took place. Late at night the guards 
heard singing in the deep recesses of the 
jungle, but they were afraid to investigate 
the ghostly sounds. This happening, like 
the others, has never been explained. 

Public interest was now fairly aroused. 
People near and far tried to solve the enigma, 
but only two real clues had been found. 
One was a bit of brown cloth impaled on 
barbed wire near the convent; the other 


was a pair of spectacles, like Janina's, picked 
up near the church. 

On September 3rd, eleven days after the 
nun was lost, a number of the sherifts came 
to the conclusion that she was still alive and 
within three miles of Isadore. Two clair- 
voyants offercd to discover the truth. One 
from Kingsley, in a trance, saw Mary Janina 
Indden in the basement of a square house 
on Glen Lake. Acting on the information, 
Detective Castle, accompanied by several 
anxious members of Holy Rosary Church, 
drove to the lake and = explored several 
buildings. One that closely tallied with the 
description belonged to a hotel-keeper named 
S..S. Burke. This structure was inspected 
from cupola to basement ; Detective Castle 
even tested the heavy coiled hair of the 
woman cook to make certain it was not-a 
wig concealing the clipped tresses of Sister 
Janina. 

On September 8th, Bishop Richter con- 
ducted the delayed dedication for which 
Janina had prepared her programme and 
decorations, but the nun’s tragic disappear- 
ance was the chief topic discussed. Father 
Bienowski asked his people not to give up 
the search, and offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars for Sister Mary Janina, 
living or dead. A few days later the Mother 
Superior of Isadore, now at Manistee, received 
an anonymous letter dated September 12th. 
Part of its contents read :— 1 

“ Sister Mary was not killed nor abducted. 
She was really tired cf her job and just 
slipped away. Give up the idca that she 
is abducted. Tet her alone. Give her a 
chance. You won't find her.” 

This strange communication was signed 
“ Protestant Pup ’’ and was turned over to 
Father Bienowski, he states, by the recipient. 
It occurred to him that it was written by a 
brother of Mary Janina’s, and he preserved 
it as valuable evidence. 

About this time Detective Castle threw up 
the case in disgust, declaring to a reporter 
that he had never encountered so difficult a 
problem during twelve years’ experience. 
Sheriff Brown, however, resumed work on a 
wide scale, but obtained no results. Finally 
Isadore residents announced that Father 
Bienowski had seen Sister Janina in Chicago, 
and as the years went by the affair was 
gradually dropped, but not forgotten. 


In our next issue we shall publish the solution of the mystery—as grim and thrilling a story 
as has ever been narrated. 


POST-HOLE PETE 


FIRST met 
| ‘Post - Hole 
Pete” around 
Cordova, Alaska, 
- Hi and have since 
tun across him in various 
other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. He was a wily 
old bird, always in trouble 
and always trying to get the 
better of Someone — hence 
the trouble, most probably 
—but withal quite  good- 
natured.” I had been pros- 
pecting up around the 
Copper Mountains, north of 
Valdez, and late in the fall 
or early winter—October, I 
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An amusing little story 
from the wilds of Alaska. 


asked him, “ They seemed 
pretty scarce to me on my 
way down.” 

“ Oh, lots of 'em around 
here; why, I got a whole 
flock of ‘em in the brush 
outside. Tame! J feed ‘em 
once a day. Almost eat out 
of my hand. Ptarmigan! 
Why, there's sure some ptar- 
migan around this dump. 
See those guns ? ’’—pointing 
to a whole stack of small- 
bore repeaters on a_ shelf 
behind the counter. “I had 
’em sent up from Seattle by 
the last boat. Winchester 
repeaters — twenty-two's — 


think it was, for winter “ht i ¥ bs ‘it cost me twelve dollars four 
starts early up in that Me sy rene re the bits each, and I'm letting ’em 
country—I was hitting the characters will doubtless go for thirty-five dollars 
southern pike for Valdez, be recognized by some each. Selling ‘em to the 
having nothing in view but of your readers in ‘he cord-wood choppers up the 
a dreary winter off Williams district referred to.” trail.” 


Sound. I had been ‘‘ mush- 

ing it ’’ for about three davs, 

taking my time, giving the dogs:lots of rest, 
and making each road-house a day’s journey, 
when on the evening of the third day out, 
having stopped as usual on reaching the 
trading post, who should I find running the 
post but old ‘ Post-hole Pete."’ 

“ Halloa, Pete!’ said ‘I. 

“Wal, DN be honswoggled 
‘ Kenora ’ (my nickname), he cried. 
in tarnation are ye, anyway?” 

After the usual greeting of the backwoods- 
man we fell to discussing .things that had 
happened since our last meeting. 

My last recollection of Pete was of him 
being chased by the ‘ bulls’ (police) up 
around Circle City for ‘ boot-legging ’— 
tunning whisky for the Indians—and 1 was 
anxious to know how he had extricated 
himself. 

“Oh, I give ’em the go-by right enough,” 
he told me.“ They were pretty easy guys ; 
quite foolish, in fact. I'll tell you all about 
it some day. What are you doing ? ”” 

I told him my movements, and he asked 
me to stay for a time, promising some caribou 
and ptarmigan. Having nothing in view, I 
decided to do so. 

“ How’s ptarmigan, anyway, Pete?” I 


if it isn’t 
“ How 


This was the nearest point 

to the mines where there 

was any timber to speak of, and it had to 
be sleigh-hauled about twenty miles. 

“Well,” I said, “judging by the birds 
I have seen on the down trail, I guess you 
haven’t sold many yet, ch?” 

“ Well, not vet ; ain’t sold any, as a matter 
of fact,” replied Pete; “ but they'll go all 
right, soon as the birds show up.” 

The next morning I had a look around, 
and, sure enough, there was a flock of birds, 
all turned white some time ago, the snow 
being pretty thick by now, and ‘ Post-Hole” 
was feeding them. I calculated that he had 
an idea they were going to be scarce and 
that he wasn’t going without any. Anyway, 
the snow got thicker as the days went by, 
but never a bird showed up, and that stack 
of twenty-two's still remained on the shelf. 

Pete did his best to shift his guns when- 
ever any of the shanty-men who were 
cutting wood for the copper mines came 
along for stores or a social chat and a drop 
of “ bug-juice ’ around the stove in’ the 
evenings, but there was “ nothing doing.” 

After a time [ noticed that Pete was pre- 
occupied and thoughtful, and [suspected 
something was hatching. One day, when 
there was nobody around but the two of 
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us, Pete said he was going to shoot a few 
of his flock, which he did, after cautioning 
me to say nothing about it to any of the 
boys. 
Mum’s the word,” said I, and waited 
for his next move. 

Early the next morning Pete tumbled 
out of his bunk, put on his outdoor rig, took 
his snow-shoes and a twenty-two, also a 
gunny-sack containing a dozen birds—which 
he had kept near the stove all night to 
prevent them freezing—and started up the 
trail. 

Swinging along at a good gait, Pete made 
about four miles just as the light of day 
began to steal through the low scrub spruce 
woods, and as he hurried on, in passing each 
shack nearest the trail, he took a bird from 
the sack, first making sure there was nobody 
around, and threw it into a convenient 
brush-pile. He disposed of all his birds in 
this way, and at the last shack he arrived at 
had no sooner thrown the bird into the 
brush than crack! crack! went his little 
rifle. The sound of the shooting brought 
the wood-chopper to the door to find out 
what was happening. 

“Why, gol-darn me if it ain’t old ‘ Post- 
Hole’!” he cried. ‘‘ What are ye doing, 
anyway ?’ 

“Oh, ptarmigan!’’ said Pete, non- 
chalantly, stepping across to the brush-pile 
and pulling out the bird he had deposited 
there. 

“Wal, I'll be swan! Say, pard, have ye 
seen many around ? ” asked the shacker. 

“The sky’s thick with ’em,” said Pete. 
“T told you fellers what to expect; I sure 
knew they were coming along.” 

He then hurriedly took the back trail, in 
order to arrive on the scene before the birds 
got frozen quite stiff, in case any of the 
shackers might want to handle them, and 
repeated the operation with success all the 
way down. 

He got back to the post with his bunch 
of birds and a satisfied smile illuminating 
his face, and awaited results. 

He had not long to wait. During the day 
the news got around to all the shackers 
that there were ptarmigan to be had, and 
there was a rush for twenty-two’s, every 
man who hadn't a gun making a purchase, 
with the exception of Ole Oleson, the big 
Swede, who, not having seen any birds 
around his shack, could not be prevailed 
upon to buy one. Moreover, Ole’s shack 
was nearest to Pete’s place, and it was more 
than likely that he had heard the report of 
Pete's ritle the previous day. Anyhow, no 
amount of argument could persuade the 
Swede to buy a gun. 


Some few days later it had dawned upon 


the shanty boys how they had been tricked, 
and after the rankle had more or less simmered 
down—your woodsman is nothing if not 
good-natured—it became the butt of con- 
tention that old ‘ Post-Hole ”’ had been out- 
classed by the Swede; and, of course, the 
Swede himself was immensely proud of the 
fact that the wily Pete had not “done him 
down.” 

One evening, whilst some of the boys 
were at the post, they fell to “ chipping ” 
Pete as to his inability to get the better of 
the Swede. The fact that he had not 
deceived Oleson naturally stuck in Pete’s 
mind, for it seemed to be his sole pleasure 
in life to scheme out plans for getting ahead 
of someone. 

However, Pete wasn’t fool enough to 
show his displeasure, but merely smiled 
and said he would sell him a gun yet, where- 
upon one of the party, “Old Bill,” ex- 
claimed :. “I'll bet you twenty-five buck 
(dollars) you don’t sell Ole a gyn within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“It’s a go,”’ said Pete, and the bet was 
arranged. Of course Pete stipulated that 
Ole should be kept entirely in the dark over 
the matter, and the promise was at once 
given. 

For the rest of the might Pete: was very 
quiet, and during the next day he remained 
in this mood until evening, when the boys 
began to drop in as usual for their pow-wow 
and “ bug-juic 

Now Ole’s shack was actually only about 
a quarter of a mile from the trading. post, 
from which place a snow-shoe trail led 
directly back to it through the timber over 
a hog's-back which the road had to skirt 
until it hit the main trail just by the Swede’s 
place. Normally this was the trail used by 
the boys in visiting the post, thereby saving 
several hundred yards which they would 
otherwise have had to travel in iollowing 
the sleigh trail. 

Round about eight o'clock Pete quietly 
left the shanty boys to their chin-wag, and, 
going outside, slipped on his snow-shoes. 
Taking up an old bearskin which lay in a 
corner of an outhouse, he hit the trail for 
Ole’s place. 

It was a glorious moonlight night and the 
going was fine, so he made good time. 
Arriving at the back of the shack, he found 
a light dimly showing through the window, 
or the orifice which served as such, and 
which was merely covered by a gunny-sack 
to keep out the draught. He could hear 
the Swede stoking up his stove: preparatory 
to retiring for the night—nine o’clock being 
about the usual shanty-man’s time for this. 

Slipping the skin over his head, so that 
he could see through the mouth, and holding 
the paws in his hands, Pete suddenly tore 
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aside the window covering and, emitting a 
hideous growl, thrust his head and shoulders 
through the aperture. 

The startled Swede looked up; then he 
gave a fearful howl, and with one bound 
went through the door and down the road 
as hard as he could pelt. 

Quick as a flash ‘‘Post-hole Pete’”’ withdrew 
his head, but in doing so the skin, the claws 
of which had become entangled in the gunny- 
sack, was pulled from off his shoulders and 
remained hanging inside the window. Pete, 
not waiting to extricate it, ran for all he was 
worth through the timber and over the 
hog’s-back, and, arriving at his place in 
wonderfully quick time, kicked off his snow- 
shoes, grabbed up an armful of firewood, 
walked into the room, and threw it down 
behind the stove as carelessly as though he 
had only been out for that specific purpose. 
In fact, the whole episode had taken place 
so quickly that the boys, busy with their 
talk, had scarcely noticed his absence. 

He had hardly got rid of the wood when 
the door flew open with a crash, and the big 
Swede rushed in, breathless, dishevelled, and 
with his eyes bulging. Gasping and splutter- 
ing, he tried to make everybody understand 
at once what was wrong, but what with his 
imperfect English and his excitement, this 
was impossible until someone thoughtfully 
thrust a drink of whisky under his nose. 
This had the desired effect, and after gulping 
it down he managed to stutter out that he 
had been attacked by a huge grizzly. Of 
course everybody laughed and told him he 
was crazy, telling him that at this time of 
year there were no bears about. But the 
Swede was persistent, and was eager to 
borrow Pete’s ‘‘ thirty-five Savage "’ in order 
to go back and shoot the brute, as he had no 
doubt it was now making inroads on his 
store of bacon—precious stuff up in those 
parts during winter time—and salt fish. 

But Pete said ‘ Nothing doin’’”; he 
couldn’t afford to let Ole have it, as he 
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might get killed, and the rifle would probably 
be smashed in his fight with the bear. 
Besides, he didn’t believe there was any 
bear, anyway. However, Ole could have it 
for fifty dollars it he wanted it. 

The excited Swede promptly threw over 
the money, grabbed the rifle, and, followed 
by the crowd—“ Old Bill’’ and one other 
excepted—dashed back up the trail to get 
that bear. 

Pete sat on the counter with his legs 
swinging to and fro, saying nothing, whilst 
Bill and his friend argued for and against 
the possibilities. 

After a little while Pete, who had been 
taking it all in, said quietly, “‘ Say, Bill, what 
about that twenty-five dollars ? ”’ 

“Holy smoke!” cried Bill, and a look of 
dawning comprehension spread over his 
countenance. 

““ Hon-swoggled, by jiminy!" ejaculated: 
Bill's mate, and he thumped the table with 
a bang that started the bottles and glasses 
dancing. 

“Old Bill’’ paid up with a grin, and Pete 
served out drinks on the strength of it, but 
before they had time to discuss them the 
door flew open with a crash, and the big 
Swede, followed by the crowd, hurled him- 
self into the room, with the rifle in his hand 
and the mouldy old bearskin under his arm. 

“Yah! Yah! Yah!” he howled, hurling 
the gun in one direction and the skin in 
another. He was in such a tearing rage 
that this was all he could say, and it looked 
fora while as if there would be ugly work 
done, but the imperturbable Pete merely sat 
on the counter, toying ostentatiously witha 
six-shooter. 

After the ‘“‘shemozzle’’ had somewhat 
subsided, the affair was eventually settled 
by Pete buying back his rifle for fifty dollars 
and standing drinks all round. 

However, he had won his bet all right, 
and the boys agreed that ‘‘ Post-Hole ” was 
a bad man to beat. 
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Trooper Gerald FitzGerald N1s13 
/stKing Edwards Horse  : 


mRMISTICE DAY! 
The day that sent 
| the whole civilized 

world mad with de- 
light; the day that 
marked for us, “ over 
end of weary years 


there,” the 
of suffering and sacrifice, hard- 
ship and heartache, mud and 
misery. Hurrah ! 

But the end, also, of great, 
glorious, spacious days, when we 
rode out gaily, with stout hearts 


in search of ‘“‘honourable ad- 
vancement.”” Alas! 

Yet, curiously enough, that 
memorable Eleventh of November 
marked, for me, the beginning 
of the most stirring adventure 
of all. 

We had had a great morning ; 
pushing on well in advance of 
the Army, galloping brother Fritz 
out of one village into another, 
and out again, and collecting 
prisoners and such spoils of war 
as came our way, during which 
l had the luck to clear the vil- 
lage of Sailly single-handed, and 
capture five German machine- 
gunners, the last prisoners taken 
in the War, at about half-past 
ten. 

At 11.30 a.m. we were in- 
formed, in a casual, off-hand sort 
of way, that there was an Armis- 
tice, which left me with the 
impression that there would be 
a temporary lull in the fighting, 
and nothing more. 

Shortly afterwards, I lost touch 
with my troop, and, as dusk 
was coming on, I camped down 
in the village of Ghislenghien for 
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The story of one of the 
merriest, maddest exploits 
of the War. Losing touch 
with his regiment, and 
knowing nothing as to the 
terms of the Armistice, the 
Author—a cavalry scout— 
started off single-handed 
to chase the sullenly- 
retiring German Army! 
The astonishing adven- 
tures that subsequently 
befell him remind one of 
the “Three Musketeers,’ 
but the narrative is 
officially vouche | for. 


the night. Here I found two 
more of our fellows, and we 
spent an enjoyable, if embar- 
rassing, evening, shaking hands 
with the entire population and 
shyly accepting chaste salutes 
from dozens of charming ladies 
whom I had never seen before. 

However, I stood to it man- 
fully, as befits a gay cavalier. 

Next morning—the 12th, to 
wit—-we saddled up and trotted 
out to the main Ath-Brussels 
road, in search of our squadron, 
but could get no news of them. 
The other two fellows decided 
to go back in the direction of 
Ath to look for them. 

For myself, the enemy were 
somewhere east of us, and where 
they were there I must be also, 
to see what they were up to; 
so, setting my face towards 
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Brussels—and Berlin, I hoped— 
I trotted merrily up the road. 
If the regiment came alomg 
afterwards, well and good. If 
not, it didn’t matter much. 

And that was the last I saw 
of the Allied Armies for an 
eventful fortnight. 

I soon realized, from a few 
discreet inquiries, that there 
was no one in front of me but 
the retreating Germans. Of the 
terms of the Armistice, of 
course, the villagers were as 
ignorant as J. 

A spark of the spirit of my 
unregenerate, filibustering an- 
cestors flamed up in my heart. 
What a chance of a lifetime! 
Free at last! Hurrah! Off we 
go, for one last joyous adventure. 
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En avant! for Berlin and Constantinople! As 
I pressed forward an extraordinary scene met 
my gaze. 

Down the road streamed a motley throng of 
released civilians and prisoners of war, surely 
the most cosmopolitan crowd ever seen or heard 
of—French, Belgians, Italians, Russians, Portu- 
guese, and a few of our own brave lads—talking, 
singing, laughing, crying; men, women, and 
children. 

Never did bay-crowned Roman victor receive 
such a greeting as I did from these poor captives, 
released, at last, from the land of bondage. But 
I could not stay, so on again, with a handshake, 
a word of greeting, and a lump in my throat. 

A bit farther on I began to come across Hun 
stragglers, and fragments of rear-guard, silent, 
sullen, and weary—a beaten army. 

What would happen now? A German 
artillery officer stepped forward, and, gravely 
saluting, inquired if I had come to take over 
his guns. So! Was that the state of affairs ? 
“No, thank you,” I replied, carelessly ; ‘I 
don't want your guns. No time now. Good- 
bye!” And so I left him, staring after me with 
his mouth open, in astonished indignation, 

Higher up the road I came across a huge 
abandoned siege gun—a prize indeed. I was 
greatly tempted to remain with it, and also to 
reconsider my kind German friend’s offer of his 
battery. Of course. I didn’t know that our 
troops had turned back, instead of coming on, 
and were then twenty miles away, and that I 
was, at the moment, breaking all the conditions 
of the Armistice. I don’t suppose the Hun 
artillery officer knew it either, or my enterprise 
would have come to an abrupt and tragic end 
there and then. 

However, I repressed my yearnings for per- 
sonal glory, and. regretfully pursued my way, 
although I admit it began to occur to me that 
there was something wrong somewhere, and 
that my further progress was likely to be 
stopped suddenly and effectively by a bullet at 
any moment. 

In the meantime, I had a good horse under 
me, my rifle in its bucket, and my sword by 
my side, so I clattered gaily along. 

But I was quickly brought to earth, on the 
outskirts of Enghien, by an excited crowd of 
citizens, who warned me in earnest tones not 
to attempt to enter the town, as it was strongly 
held by the enemy, who would assuredly shoot 
me on sight. Well, for the honour of the Regi- 
ment, I mustn’t let these people think I had 
“the wind up,” so, pushing over the safety 
catch of my rifle, and giving my sword a rattle 
to see it was loose and handy, I rode on with a 
smile of confidence on my face and the “ fear 
of God” in my heart, despite my good friends, 
who filled the air with lugubrious forebodings 
as to my immediate future. 

As I rode up the main street a weird silence 
fell over the town. The Huns stared in blank 
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amazement, the civilians in frozen herror. The 
very air was pregnant with imminent calamity. 

I pulled myself together, and, turning a 
corner into the Grande Place, came suddenly 
face to face with a couple of hundred of the 
enemy drawn up on parade, with a sentry in 
the middle of the road, twenty yards away, who 
promptly jerked his rifle to the firing position 
and barked a challenge. 

Now for it ! 

Instantly I touched my mare with the spur 
and jerked sharply at her mouth, causing her 
to rear, and thus interpose her body between 
me and the bullet. 

But at that desperate moment audacity—last 
card of adventurers —won the day. 

The man stood dumbfounded, too astonished 
to shoot. 

My Irish wits surveyed 
lightning speed. 

To fly would be fatal; to hesitate invited 
ignominious capture, the nearest wall, and a 
firing party. : 

“ Blutf then !—bluff for your life!’’ So I 
tode a few paces forward, putting leisurely at a 
cigarette, and regarding the sentry with an air 
of polite inquiry that seemed to add to his 
confusion. 

At this tragic moment an officer angrily bustled 
forward. 

‘What are you doing here ? ” he demanded. 

“Well, if it comes to that, what are you 
doing here ? "I retorte:l. 

This seemed to stageer hima bit. ‘‘ Very well, 
then,” he blustered, ‘ this is the line, and if 
you attempt to cross it, you will be shot! 
Verstehen Sie?” 

“Ja wohl,” 1 replied, airily, “ I don’t want 
to cross your stupid line, but I give you two 
hours to clear out! Verstehen Sie, Fritz 2” 

Thereupon I wheeled my horse and rode 
quictly and calmly back round the corner again, 
not without an uneasy squirm of apprehension 
down my backbone, until I was out of the line 
of fire. 

Phew! This game was getting a bit fierce ! 

No sooner was I in comparative safety than 
I was surrounded by my Belgian friends, who 
swarmed all over me and nearly killed me 
with embraces, bangs on the back, and hand- 
shakings. 

I was finally rescued by my very good friend, 
Dr. Mercier and his son Harry, who bore me 
off in triumph to their house, fighting a heavy 
rearguard action all the way. There I was 
received by Madame Mercier and her daughters 
Adolphine and Julictte, who hastened to place 
before me the best they had in the house. 

And, let me say, here and now, that I can never 
Tepay their goodness to me. Had I teen their 
own long-lost son returned, they could net have 
treated me with more loving kindness. 

Finding myself in the presence of ladies, my 
hand flew instinctively to my chin, so I sallied 
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forth again, under strong protest from my new- 
found friends, in searah of a barber. 

Entering the shop, I found a Hun sergeant- 
major seated, waiting for a shave. 

At sight of me he went nearly blue in the 
face. ‘ Golt in Himmel!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Der 
verdomde Englander !’' and, grabbing his cap, 
bolted like a rabbit. I collapsed into the vacant 
chair and laughed till my ribs ached. What a 
game ! 

Shaven, and in my right mind, I returned to 
the doctor’s house, shepherded by the ever- 
faithful Harry. 

Shortly afterwards we were aroused by terrific 
cheering in the street, and, going to the door, 
the astounding news was shouted at us, in a 
Babel of tongues, 

The whole German garrison, two thousand or 
more, had evacuated the town in undignified 
haste, and were in full retreat down the Brussels 
road! 

Bluffed, by the Lord! Thus do the gods 
favour the mentally irresponsible ! 

Needless to say, pandemonium ensued, and 
the doctor was again hard put to it to rescue 
me from my friends. 

Shortly afterwards one arrived with alarming 
news: an Allied officer was reported to have 
entered the town. 3 

Confound it! Was I to be cheated of the 
fruits of victory in the very hour of success ? 
Not on your life! So I sallied forth to face the 
intruder, evolving subtle schemes of strategy 
and tactics as I went. 

To my great relief, he turned out to be an 
Australian officer, Lieutenant R . accom- 
panied by a young giant of an orderly, who 
answered to the name of “ George.’ I served 
with the Australian bushmen in the Boer War 
myself, so we struck up cordial relations at once 


“ Halloa | young feller-me-lad,” he said. ‘‘ So 
you are the hero who has been chasing ‘ Jerry ” 
round in these parts, are you? I've been 


hearing a lot about you. Well, where have you 
come from, what are you doing here, and where 
are you going next, may I ask, just for a start ? ”” 

“ Sir,” [ replied, ‘‘ my name is FitzGerald, of 
King Edward's Horse. I have come from Ath. 
At the moment I am engaged in enjoying life. 
I am going on to Brussels, Berlin, and Con- 
stantinople, Providence permitting! And might 
I inquire how vou came to be here, and are you 
going anywhere, or just travelling ? 

Thus cordially introduced, we adjourned to 
the Hotel du Gare and held a council of war, 
sustained in our deliberations by generous 
rations of the wine of the country. My new- 
tound friends, it appeared, were also anxious 
to go to Brussels, at least, if not farther, for 
which their only authority, as far as I could 
surmise, was a reprehensible spirit of adventure. 
What would G.H.(). say ? 

As they were on foot and I was mounted it was 
arranged that I should go forward again on the 
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Brussels road at daybreak, they following in 
support, so to speak. My proposal that I 
should try and get through under cover of night 
was vetoed as rather too suicidal, and, inasmuch 
as I was the only one of the party with a know- 
ledge of French and German, I was too valuable 
to lose. Verb. sep. 

Our plans laid, the counci! of war broke 
up, and we devoted the remainder of the 
evening to the hospitality showered on us by 
our generous Belgian friends, who entertained 
us at a splendid banquet, with music and 
speeches thrown in. “ God save the King,” 
the “ Marscillaise,”” and the “‘ Brabangon ” were 
rendered in turn, with tremendous vigour, and 
1] gained the profound respect of the Australians 
by replying to the toast of “ The British Army ” 
in my best Sunday French, amidst thunders of 
applause. 

As I made my way to the doctor’s hospitable 
roof, it suddenly occurred to me that it wouldn't 
be a bad idea to do a bit of reconnaissance work 
down the Brussels road, to see how the land lay; 
so, eluding my friends, I started off in the 
darkne 

All silent as the grave, save for an occa- 
sional rifle-shot in the distance. What that may 
have portended it is hard to say—some devilry, 
I suppose. I had gone about a couple of miles 
when, suddenly, a harsh challenge rang out in 
the night: “ Wer da?” I dropped like a 
stone into the ditch. Bang! zip! and a bullet 
whizzed over my head, and went whining down 
the road. In the light of the flash I got a 
glimpse of the sentry peering into the darkness. 
He was taking no chances. No more was 1; so 
I faded silently into the night, and so back to 
my quarters and bed, without comment. 

Early next morning I saddled up my mare, 
and set off again, despite the earnest prayers 
and persuasions of my excellent friends, who 
prophesied lugubriously that I should never 
return. 

Well, perhaps not, but I had set my hand to 
the plough, and my lonely furrow called me 
ever eastwards, so I tore myself away, and on I 
went again, amidst the same inspiring greetings 
and congratulations from the returning exiles 
who thronged the road. 

About seven kilometres on I ran into the 
German rear-guard again, and my farther 
progress was barred by the sentry’s threatening 
tifle, so I adjourned to a wayside esfaminet, and 
put in a couple of hours talking to released 
prisoners and finding out what I could of the 
dangers and difficulties ahead of me. 

They were unanimous in the conviction that 
I should never get through, and were very 
surprised that I had got so far safely, as the 
Huns were in a very sullen and dangerous mood. 

After a while I set off again, riding as far as 
the village of Bierghes, where I was again held 
up, the sentry intimating, in no uncertain 
manner, that my pursuing tactics annoyed him 
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exceedingly. The 
road was full of 
German troops, so 
there was nothing 

for it but to wait 
events and review the 
situation. Anyhow, I 
was in close touch with 
the enemy, as a cavalry 
scout should be. So I 
put up my horse at a 
farm on the outskirts 
of the village, and, periodic visits 
convincing me that the sentry showed 

no disposition to move, camped down 
there for the night. 

But I was taking no chances of a noc- 
turnal visit from my German friends on the 
hill, so, about an hour after retiring to my 
bedroom for the night, I slipped quietly out of 
the window, and removed to the safer, if less 
comiortabie, shelter of a distant haystack. My 
precaution was not unjustified as it turned out, 
for a German picket descended on the village 
during the night in search of me, but they 
neglected the solitary farm where I lay hidden 
under the haystack. In the morning I returned 
to the bedroom as secretly and silently as I 
left, and emerged to thank my hostess for an 
excellent night's rest in her comfortable bed ! 

I then took a walk up the hill to see if my 
German pal was still on sentry-go. There he 
was, as large as life, and [ waved a hand in 
ironic greeting. By way of reply he shook his 
rifle at me, and yelled a curse. Rude man! 

However, this wouldn't do at all. I must get 
mounted, and try and work round their flank, 
or beat them somehow. As I walked back down 
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the hill, however, I was met by the Australian 
officer and ‘ George,’’ and ‘‘ advanced head- 
quarters" went into committee on the general 
situation. I told them what .I knew, and 
the “Skipper,” in reply, said that he was 
informed that there were some French and 
English wounded at Hal, a few miles farther on, 
whom the Hun doctors had deserted and left to 
It was imperative that we should go 
to their aid. Now, what were we to do ? 

We decided, eventually, to hold a parley with 
the egregious Hun, so we marched boldly up the 
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Toad again to that end. The sight of the ‘‘ Three 
Musketeers '"’ seemed to scare the sentry, who 
called the corporal. This worthy glowered at 
me morosely, and starte.l to bluster, but I cut 
y telling him that we had no time to 
waste on him, and wished to see an esic r, and 
that immediately. 

After considerable demur we were conducted 
to Brigade Headquarters, where two otticers 
entered into politely-hostile debate concerning 
our proposed visit to Hal. They assured us that 
the wounded were being well looked after, and 
that, in any cas, we had no business to be there 
at all, and were imperilling the Armistice and 
our own lives. The advent of the Australians 
left them moderately calm, apparently, but the 
sight of me scemed to arouse their worst passions, 

We remained obdurate, however, and after 
considerable wrangling they consented to our 
going forward with an attendant guard to see for 
ourselves, on ‘' parole,” to return that evening. 

So we set off in two traps kindly placed at our 
disposal by neighbouring farmers. The Huns 
wanted me to leave my rifle behind until we 
returned, but I put up a determined negati 
and finally drove away with the honours of war, 
on the strict understanding that, 1f I was seen 
in possession of it, along the road, and shot out 
of hand, I had only myself t> blame; and it 
would serve me right for a stubborn, interfering 
spy of an Englander, anyhow. 

A inttle farther down the road we met the 
German brigade-major, who inquire.l our busi- 
ness in excellent English. We explained, and he 
obhgingly wrote us a special “ protection pass,” 
which, he grimly remarked, we might need. He 
proved to be a most engaging fellow, a Saxon, 
and told us he was “d glad the wretched 
business was over.” On the “ Skipper ” remark- 
ing that his brother officers did not seem to 
hike the colour of mv hair, the officer turned to 
me in humorous reproof. 

“Ah! yes, M’sieur the ‘ /claireur’ 2?" he said. 
““We are beginning to know you. You're an 
annoying person, really, and I'm afriid we shall 
have to shoot you if you don't stop treading on 
our heels. Take my advice,” he added, solemnly, 
“give it up while you are safe. It would be a 
pity to get killed now, with peace im sight.” 
And so he went on his way, with a smile and a 
wave of the hand, d-bonair in defeat. 

We arrived at Hal without further incident, 
and were greatly rcheved to find the wounded 
being well cared for by the nuns and monks, 
under the charge of a Belgian doctor, who had 
come forward to fill the gap on the departure of 
the German medicos. We thanked them heartily 
for their kindness, and proceeded to visit: the 
wards, pausing for a few moments at each bed- 
sile for a few words of sympathy and good 
cheer. Dear, brave lads! Our coming seemed to 
put new hfe into them. They were so grateful, 
and so pathetically glad to see us; it brought the 
tears to my eyes. 
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Much as we should have liked to linger, time 
was flying, and we must not break our “' parole '’ ; 
so, with promises of speedy succour and cheery 
farewells, we returned to Bierghes, much cheered 
and gratified by our “ one good deed a day.” 

On arnval at the German rear post, we were 
met by our German brigade-major again. 
“Well, here we are, you see,” I remarked. 

“Oh! that's all right," he replied, “ I knew 
you fellows would not break your word.” 

A gratifying compliment from our friends the 
enemy ! 

It was now getting late, so the “ Skipper” 
persuaded me to return to Enghien with him 
for the night and revise our plans. 

“ Good-bye,” said the brigade-major 

“Nem, mein Herr. Auf Wredersehen,” I 
retorted, in friendly challenge. He threw up his 
hands in an exaggerated gesture of despair, and 
thus we parted. 

That mght we arrived back at Enghien, to 
the immense relicf of our friends, who had given 
me up for lost. Tney again feasted us royally, 
and so to bed and a well-earned rest. 

Farly next morning the ‘headquarters staff 
of the flying column "’ met again to decide on a 
plan of campaign, having already made some 
progress. 

First of all, we had feloniously “ pinched” 
a Staff motor-car, which turned up providentially 
from ‘‘ Heaven knew where,”’ Its luxurious, fawn- 
coloured upholstering and ghstening body pro- 
claimed it the property of ‘‘a very important 
person,’’ but exactly who he was, or how it came 
to arrive in Enghien, I am not clear to this day. 

Suffice it, that the French chauffeur, blinded 
by the “ Skipper’s "’ magnificence and my best 
linguistic efforts—also, possibly, by overwhelming 
hospitality—seemed to have forgotten whom he 
was to meet, or where, and resigned himself to 
the masterful commands of the H.Q. Flying 
Column. So far, good! Item one. Item two 
was that an adventurous engine- driver had 
sneaked out of Brussels with an engine and two 
carriages, and arrived in Enghien on the light 
railway, still, by some miraculous chance, whole 
and intact. He reported that the line was mined 
with delayed-action “ to do-rents,” some of the 
wires of which had been found and cut, and 


some, presumably, not. When they would 
“go up” no one knew. Brussels was crowded 
with disgruntled Huns, going about armed, 


looking for an excuse for a wholesale massacre 
—in self-defence, of course—as a fitting farewell 
to Belgium. 

We were more determined than ever to get 
to Brussels, and, bearing in mind the unwisdom 
of putting all one’s eggs in one basket, decided 
to divide our forces. 

The “ Skipper” and George were to try the 
road in the car, the French chauffeur being 
instructed to answer all challenges and inquiries 
with the magic word ‘' Parlementaire ’’ (Political 
Officer}. 
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I, with the assistance of my sporting friend 
the engine-driver, was to try the light railway, 
and trust to luck. One of us might get through. 
So we started off, with a solemn handshake and 
a fervent ‘‘ Good luck! old man,” on our race 
for Brussels, each determined to be “ first in” 
for the honour of his regiment and the glory of 
his gods. The rendezvous was the Town Hall 
of Brussels. 

At the station a few civilians in search of 
long-lost relatives, and for other urgent reasons, 
asked permission to accompany me, at least part 
of the way. Very well; if they liked to chance 
it, I had no objection. 

We started off gingerly enough, the civilians 


By the time the civilians had pulled them- 
selves together again I was sitting down, calmly 


smoking. ‘Mon Dieu! Regard, then, the 
Englishman!” cried one. ‘“ He has no fear, 
voyez-vous. These English have no nerves. 


They are like stones.’’ I sniggered quietly to 
myself. If they only knew! 

At this point nearly all the civilians left the 
train in frenzied haste. Three or four stout 
fellows, however, remained. ‘‘ They must show 
the Englishman that the Belgians, too, are of a 
courage. Alors!” 

So off again, more gingerly than before. Every 
now and then the driver stopped and expressed 
doubts as to the line ahead. Everyone looked 
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making anxious inquiries from their friends, as 
we went, regarding the state of the line. All 
went well for some time, when—Pluff! Whish ! 
—and the carriage was enveloped in a sheet of 
flame. The man opposite me jumped at one 
bound clean through the open window, and 
there was a blind rush for the door, amidst a 
babel of ejaculations. 

I stood frozen to the spot. In another second 
I had realized the situation, and assumed an 
outward appearance of composure that con- 
cealed a deplorable sagging at the knees, and a 
heart beating about two hundred to the minute. 
A charge had blown off, somehow, and failed 
to explode the mine ! 


at me, of course, confound them! So I had to 
get out and walk along the track in front. There 
were wires in plenty. Some were cut; some 
might or might not be. 

With the recklessness of despair, I sauntered 
casually along, pulling at protruding wires to 
see if they would go off! ‘ Anyhow, if one 
does," I told myself, ‘‘ I shall never know any- 
thing about it.” Cheering thought! “ All right 
here!” I cried at last, and off we went again 
for Brussels or glory. 

At last we arrived at the Gare Midi, fated to 
become a death-trap and a shambles during the 
next forty-eight hours, when blazing ammunition 
trucks spread death and destruction on every side. 
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Anyhow, here I was in Brussels at last, on 
November 15th— four days after the Armistice ! 

The platform was crowded with German 
officers and soldiers. What was my next move ? 
“ Bluff, again, my lad,” I muttered. “ Bluff 
’em blind! It's your only chance.’ So, with 
a wildly-beating heart, I took my courage in 
both hands, slung my rifle on my shoulder, and 
walked straight out of the carriage, across the 
platform, and out of the main gate, waving 


aside the sentry with a curt “ Nach Cenonan- * 


dantur.” A moment later 1 was lost in the 
dense crowd of soldiers and civilians that 
threnged the main street, before any of them 
could realize exactly what had happened. 

I had won the first trick! Good! Now for 
the Hétel de Ville, the rendezvous. 

As I pushed my way through the crowd, 
faint, menacing sounds, almost drowned by the 
hum of the crowd, made my heart jump—odd 
rifle-shots and occasional short bursts of machine- 
gun fire in the distance What devil's play was 
this ? 

Had the massacre commenced ? I pressed on 
through a running fire of interrogations and 
remarks. ‘‘ Tiens! C'est un Anelais,” ‘ Non! 
Non! Américain.” “ Un Frangats, pent tre.” 
“ Attention, m'steur! Gardez-vous bien."" Ina 
quick whisper, “ Garde aux Boches !”’ and so on. 

Most of the Germans, thank Heaven ! were too 
much surprised to take action as I pushed past 
them, and by the time they had recovered them- 
selves, I had gone. Not all, however. 

Here and there, one accosted me. “ Nach 
Commanda tur!” 1 barked at him, and went my 
way. 

One German N.C.O. made a grab at my wrist. 
“ Was mac’ st Sie hier, Englander ?” 

I turned on him with a ferocious glare, bred 
of desperate extremity, that withered him where 
he stood. ‘ Stand aside, idiot! ’’ I snarled at 
him in his own tongue. “I have a letter for the 
Commandant,” and so left him staring. 

The news was beginning to spread among the 
townspeuple. “Vive t les Anglais!” com- 
menced one, as I passed him. 

“ Silence, imbecile! Would you betray me?” 
I whispered fiercely. He shut up like an oyster, 
and passed the word, so that I was passed on 
thereafter by the crowd in sympathetic silence. 
Once a spent bullet whined overhead, and I 
hastened my tootsteps, for I realized vividly 
that grim tragedy stalked at my very heels. 

Farther on a haggard man in civilian clothes 
pushed through the crowd. ‘“ King Edward’s 
Horse!” he gasped ; and then peering into my 
face, ‘' Good Lord! Why, it’s old Fitz,” and 
nearly fell into my arms, overcome with astonish- 
ment and joy. 

It was Sergeant Bennet, of my own regiment, 
wounded and captured seven months before, 
when “ B” Squadron was almost annihilated 
m trying to stem the great German advance. 

But even a moment's delay invited disaster, 
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so I pushed on, pressing my cap-badge into 
his hand as a keepsake, in a whirl of confused 
emotions of triumph and trepidation, strangely_ 
mingled. 

Think of it! Here was an English soldier, in 
full uniform, rifle on shoulder, marching down 
the main street of Brussels, where he had no 
business whatever to be, rubbing shoulders with 
thousands of armed Huns, any one of whom 
would have been quite justified in knocking him 
on the head, without more ado, and would have 
been only too glad to do so, if they could only 
have realized the amazing impudence of it all. 

Yet I passed unscathed, head up and spurs 
insolently clinhing, where angels feared to tread. 
Surely the gods of High Olympus must have 
laughed ! 2 

Thus I arrived at last at the Town Hall, the 
rendezvous. 

Waving astonished clerks and attendants 
aside, I mounted the grand staircase and 
traversed the corridors until I arrived at the 
anteroom of the Council Chamber, where I 
informed the Secretary that I wished to see the 
Mayor. 

He was evidently dubious, startled by my 
appearance, and doubtful as to whether I had 
come to greet his Worship or to assassinate him. 
I reassured him with a short account of myself, 
name and regiment, and he took my message 

Reappearing, he ushered me into the Council 
Chamber, where the Burgomaster, attended by 
several grave and reverend councillors, received 
me in state. a 

He returned my salute with a cordial hand- 
shake, and the interview proceeded in French. 

“You are English, m’sieur ?” 

“ Yes, M'sicur le Burgomaistre.”” 

“ You are a prisoner, then?” 

“Oh, no! "—tapping my slung rifle 

“ But where are your comrades, m’sieur ? " 

“ T don't know. At Ath, I think.” 

“ How did you get here, then?” 

“* Walked down from tke railway station.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes” 

“ With your rifle and every thing—like that ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you were not killed?” 

“ Apparently not.” 

“Good heavens! you are an extraordinary 
man. ‘What is your position in the Army?" , 

“An éclatreur—a cavalry scout, m’sieur.”” 

“Surély 72 bon Dis has guarded you, my 


friend. But tell me, what is there I can do for 
you? Anything you may require is at your 
disposal—” : 


“Nothing, I thank you, M’sieur le Burgo- 
maistre. On the contrary, it is ] who have come 
to help you, and to place my services at your 
disposal.” 

Finally, the Burgomaster asked me to assist 
him by going about quietly and carefully among 
the people, and counselling them to be calm and 
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“One German N.C.O. made s grab at my wrist.” 


patient, and make no hostile demonstration 
against the enemy which might furnish an 
excuse for a massacre—in self-defence, of course. 

And so, after having my name and regiment 
duly inscribed in the records as “' the first soldier 
of all the Allied Armies to enter Brussels,” 1 
departed triumphant, inasmuch as I had won 
the Trace, but anxious as to the fate of my 


Australian partners in crime. Had they joined 
the ranks of the “ Spurlos versenkt” ? 

Reproach would haunt me for ever if they 
had come to harm through my folly. 

Yet I had given them the safer chance, as I 
thought. 

I was so unnerved by the aftermath of danger 
safely passed, danger at my elbow, and anxiety 


I get out of it? 
Open arrest, and 
a narrow escape 
of a court-mar- 
| tial.* 

I could write 
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for my fnends, 
that my super- | gomimetrahen Bruvellee le. Lp... heseoree 194, 
ficial composure ee ci te aa 
broke down at COMMONALE 
last, and I shook oe 
hike a leat with | BRUXELLES 
mental and phy- 

capiner 


sical exhaustion, 

With a hasty | 
wipe of my | xy 
sleeve, L removed é 


DU BOURGMESTAE 


all traces of L. 


emotion, and, e% 
pulling myself to- 
gether again, set 
out once more 
into the danger- | 
zone in search of 
my friends. 

At last came 
one to whisper in 
my ear that the 
Australians had 
arnved safely. 
Thank God ! 

I followed him, 
by tortuous 
ways, to his 
house, where the 
“advance head- 


Joal o mre 


quarters” fore- 
gathered once 
more, if mutual 


relief and thanks- 
giving, with that 
kind ot —hand- 
shake which, 
among Britishers, 
means so much. 

Doubtless, 
they will tell their 
story some dav 
themselves, when 
the spirit moves 
them, as it moves 
me now, after the lapse of a_ year, to 
write the full story of this unofficial journey, 
which brought upon me a load of unauthorized 
responsibility and anxicty that weighed heavily 
indeed. 

Why did I do at ? 


Translation of the certificate reproduced above 
the undersigned, Auguste Vierset, Head of the Burzomastet » 

1 Brussels, be ety certify that the British soldier, WP. 
1. presented nimselt at the Hotel « Vile on the veth 
219i) He was the first soldier of the Allied 
Sto present himself before us. He was received by M. 
Lemonnier. then acting as Bargomaster, and at the desire « ofthe 
Litter he left Brassels on the 17th of November (the day on whieh 
the Germans evacuated the capital) in order to convey to his 
superiors the desire of the communal administration to see the 
arrival of the Allicd troops hastened, so ss to ensure the 
nirintenance of order. 


of Brussels testifying that Trooper 


What did 


I don't know. 


The Chief of Office. 
igned) Au. Vinw 


‘s 
City of Brussels, 

(Seal) 
Office of the Burgomaster. 
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Facs m le of the certificate from the Chief of the Cabinet of the Burgomaster 
FitzGerald was the first Allied soldier to 
enter Brussels after the Armistice, 


another story of 
| hair-breadth es- 
capes, and 

i coquettings with 
Adee | sviten death, 
during those 
three chancy 
days in Brussels 
—the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and 
seventeenth of 
November, 1918 
—but, doubtless, 
you have heard 
enough of what 
7 did, and how 
thought and 
acted, for which 
I pray your 
pardon, but it 3s 
only by writing 
thus in the first 
person that I can 
hope to take you 
with me, 1n spirit, 
on the Ath- 
Brussels road. 

On the seven- 
teenth the Ger- 
mans evacuated 
Y Brussels, and I 
was sent for by 
the Burgomaster, 
= who asked me to 
go back and find 
some troops to 
aid kim in pre- 
serving order in 
the City. 

I could do no less, though I would fain have 
seen the thing through to the end. 

Se, as the Huns unwillingly relaxed their grip 
on the capital of Belgium, and retired slowly 
and sullenly castwards, I turned my face -to 
the west with a smile, and a sigh for the palmy, 
Perilous slays of ‘‘ The Last Adventure.” 


jens Lo Bas ee 


* The Author's former squadron officer writes 
FitzGerald helonged to! King Edw 
which squadron 1 1 can confirm his 
statements as to capturing five pi 
the Armistice, te. ur wm, Nov 1918. He dis- 
avpeared shortly after this and die not report back to the 
squadron for about a fortnight, Reports came back in his 
absence of released prisoners, ete, who had met him on the 
Brussels road, and some of aur own men, who had been taken 
prisoners, eventually testified to having seen him alone in 
Brussels on esth November, 

His departure and alsence were unauthorized, and he was, of 
course, put uuder arrest on his return, 


(Signed) R. 


2. N. Tworrxy, 
Captain, ist K.E.H. 
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‘The amazing story of the liner “ Sesostris,” which was wrecked by a gale off the coast of 
Guatemala, lifted into the jungle by an erupting volcano, left derelict for eleven years, and 
finally salvaged to resume her career in her rightful element. 


ees EIRD, wonderful, and quaint are 
v | many of the incidents which vary 


Sea while many strange tricks are 
played by the Pacific to belie its 
name. When the Kosmos liner Sesostris, a 
giant of her day, nosed her way out of her 
home port, she was headed for Ocos, a tiny 
maritime port in the republic of Guatemala. 
Ocos does not differ very markedly from 
other so-called ‘‘ ports ’’ dotted along the 
Pacific seaboard; they are ports in name, 
but they by no means comply with the Euro- 
pean interpretation of the word. Conse- 
quently, when the Sesostris pulled up at Ocos 
she followed the practice of all her contempo- 
raries—swung round in a convenient position 
~ off the shore, in the open sea, and anchored. 
The Pacific was in her gentlest mood—in 
fact, so peaceful that a single anchor sufficed 
to hold the big steamship in leash. There 
she lay, rolling lazily to the long, undulating 
swelt, while long strings of lighters passed 
swiftly to and from the wharf bearing stag- 
gering loads of coffee beans, which were 
stowed in the capacious holds of the liner. 
Loading. by lighter, even when pursued 
zealously, is a slow process, and the days 
passed swiftly. The task is also somewhat 
exacting, especially in the climate incidental 
to the Central Americas. Consequently, 
when the day’s work was done the crew, 
thoroughly tired out, turned in to sleep 
soundly ‘until the following morning. 
was rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the crew, after a harder day’s 
work than usual, slept more soundly than 
was their wont. When they tumbled into 
their bunks there was scarcely a ripple on 
the water. In their profound slumber they 


did not observe the freshening of the wind 
or the awakening of the rollers. But both 
began to impart an increasing motion to the 
liner, which strained at the single hawser 
with a vicious sawing action. Suddenly 
there was a sharp crack. The cable had 
parted, and the anchor end flew through the 
air with a weird shriek. 

The look-out frantically sounded the 
alarm. The vessel was adrift! The crew 
tumbled out of their bunks pell-mell and 
hurriedly attempted to drop another anchor. 
But wind and wave beat them in the race. 
Before the anchor began to get a grip the big 
liner pulled up, shivering from stem to stern, 
swung round sharply, and then canted over 
to one side. She had run aground, and was 
now lying broadside on to the shore, firmly 
held in the tenacious grip of the sand. : 

In the morning the crew made strenuous 
efforts to secure their release. Every facility 
which the adjacent hamlet could offer was 
pressed into service, but to no avail. The 
men stuck to their task grimly, but finally 
had to pull off in their boats, completely 
beaten. The ship was immovable. 

The Sesostris was left to recline upon her 
soft couch for some twelve months.’ Then, 
one morning, two big ships of the same line 
appeared off the village. They were not call- 
ing for coffee beans, but to give a helping 
hand to their stranded consort. Heavy 
hawsers were carried to the Sesostris and 
made fast. Then the two liners, with their 
bows pointing seaward, started pulling with 
all their strength. But it was like striving 
to pull a mountain up by the roots. The 
Sesostris refused to budge; the sand held 
her too tightly. All the two liners achieved 
was the snapping of several cables, and when 
they finally desisted from their efforts there 
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were ugly jagged holes in their decks where 
the bitts had been torn out bodily by the 
terrific strain. A council of war was held, 
which decided that the Sesostris could never 
be hauled off that stretch of beach, and the 
two skippers headed their vessels home- 
wards to report to their owners the hopeless- 
ness of salvage. Thereupon the Sesostris 
was written off as a total loss, and when a 
Mexican speculator came along and offered 
to buy her up as she lay, lock, stock, and 
barrel, his offer was accepted. 

The Mexican, it soon transpired, had made 
a good bargain. He put lighters to work 
and removed every ounce of the coffee cargo, 
as well as the extensive stores carried by 
the liner. These he promptly sold, and 
when he balanced his accounts he found that 
he had netted a fine profit over the trans- 
action. His initial success prompted him 
to a more ambitious effort : he decided that 
he would save the ship herself. Now that 
she had been lightened he concluded that he 
could float her off into deep water. It was 


only necessary to obtain the requisite tackle. 
He therefore invested his profit in anchors 
and cables, which he hurried down to the 
little wharf of the seaside village near which 
the liner was beached, and from morning to 
with commendable 


, 
‘ 
t 


night toiled industry 


i 
( 


The wrecked steamer after the eruption. Iving high and dry, with tropical growth springing up 


all round her. 


upon his self-appointed task. But though 
he laboured for months he failed to move 
the wreck by even a foot, and at last he came 
to the conclusion that the job was far too 
big for him, and reluctantly gave it up. But 
the vessel was his property, and for the next 
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three years he mounted guard over it, re- 
flecting upon his bargain and the quantity 
of sand which was steadily and inexorably 
piling up around the wreck, imprisoning it 
more tightly than ever. 

About this time the unfortunate specu- 
lator received another disconcerting jolt. A 
mountain in the district, which had always 
been regarded as quiet and well-behaved, 
commenced to grow restless. Violent trem- 
blings of the earth were noticed, and columns 
of smoke were observed to spring from cracks 
in its flanks. Within a short time it burst 
into full volcanic activity. Finally there 
came a lively five minutes during which the 
mountain practically blew its head off, the 
eruption being accompanied by an earth- 
quake which wiped the village and its wharf 
completely off the map, pushed the beach 
three hundred feet farther out into the Pacific, 
and brought the Sesostris four hundred feet 
inland, burying her in the sand to a depth of 
twenty feet. 

The liner, now high and dry, became an 
object of curiosity and interest. Within a 
very short time what had previously been 
the beach was covered with jungle growth. 
The natives for miles around rode up on 
their horses and hitched them to the gang- 
way while they went on board to take a look 

round, and _inci- 
) dentally appro- 
priate anything 
portable upon 
which they could 
‘ place their hands. 
Unfortunately for 
these souvenir- 
hunters, however, 
the old Mexican 
was vigilant. He 
refused to relax 
his hold upon his 
property, hope- 
less though his 
chances of making 
anything out of 
it now appeared. 
He placed a 
watchman on 
board with two 
or three assist- 
ants, and they 
were charged with 
the task of keep- 
ing the vessel in 
good order. 

For years the 
the erstwhile lordly 
Pacific liner, was regarded merely. as a 
freak of fortune. Then, in 1910, an ex- 
pedition, fitted out at great expense in 
San Francisco, appeared with the Mexican. 
It had come south with a view to refloating 


half-buried Sesostris, 
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the steamer. The engineers surveyed and 
tesurveyed the four hundred feet of sand 
lying between the vessel and the open sea, 
and even went so far as to attempt to move 
it; but six months’ work, which made but 
little impression, sufficed to 
bring home to them the 

fact that their zeal 

and. ingenuity 

were mis- 


Dredging the lake in whicty 

the ship could be turned 

tound so that her bows 
pointed seawards. 


placed. They 
accordingly _re- 
turned north, 


declaring the un- * 
dertaking to be 
hopeless and that 
the Sesostris 
would never again 
tide the waves. 
For three years 
nothing was done, 
and the liner be- 
came merely a 


memory, with the jungle between her and ” 


her native element growing ever thicker. 
Then Mr. H. F. Bullen, the president of 
the British Columbia Salvage Company, 
was requested to make an investigation. 
The whole history of the incident was 
once again considered, and the report of 
the previous expedition thoroughly digested. 
The prospects were admitted to be unfavour- 
able, but—and this was the determining 
factor—ships were becoming more costly to 
build, so that money spent in the reclama- 
tion of the craft might now be recouped. 
The upshot was that Mr. Bullen decided to 
investigate the wreck on the spot. To this 
end he organized another expedition in con- 
junction with his first lieutenant, Captain 
F. C. Stratford, who had put up some strik- 
ing salvage records on the Pacific coast. 
Captain Stratford was in charge of a specially- 
selected staff of eight men, every one of whom 


was an expert in salvage work. The com- 
pany’s salvage steamer Pilot was detailed for 
the duty, and on July 4th, 1916, the expe- 
dition set out from the port of Victoria with 
special wrecking equipment worth ten thou- 
sand pounds on board. 
Upon reaching the wreck a thorough 
examination of the vessel and 
her situation was made, and 
i: was conceded by all 
that it 


concerned was 


about as unpromising 
asalvage jobas could 
be conceived. The 
Sesostris was buried 
up to her water-line 

in the sand, she lay 


broadside on to the 
sea, four hundred 
feetaway, and vege- 
tation was growing 


The huge tackles used for hauling the ship through the dredged chaneel. 


luxuriously all round her. But the Mexican 
owner had discharged his self-imposed task 
of protection in a very thorough manner. 
The hull of the vessel was apparently none 
the worse for its long sojourn on dry 
land, while the interior was in a wonderful 
state of preservation. There was nothing 
wrong with the engines, but it was seen that 
the boilers would require overhauling. 

The situation was thoroughly discussed. 
Here was a ship worth at least two hundred 
thousand pounds, lying within four hundred 
feet of the water, defying all attempts to 
move her. But the eight men of the salvage 
staff and their chief were convinced that she 
could be refloated, and they made up their 
minds to do it. They readily admitted the 
tremendous obstacles which would need to 
be overcome, and that the task would tax 
their ingenuity and resource to the utmost, 
but they were ready to pit their brains 
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against Nature. So the chief wired back to 
headquarters that they were going to make 
the great effort. 

Though undaunted by the prodigious 
natural difficulties confronting them, the 
salvors were sorely perplexed by handicaps 
of other and varied descriptions. There was 
the climate, for instance. It was no white 
man’s country. Yellow fever was rampant, 
mosquitoes abounded in clouds, rendering 
life a misery ; the heat was exhausting ; and 
poisonous reptiles of every description were 
in abundance, rendering movement dangerous 
and the observance of every precaution im- 
perative. Furthermore, Guatemala was un- 
fortunately passing through one of its period- 
ical phases of political unrest. It was not so 
much the internal differences which created 
danger, but the fact that the state was on 
unfriendly terms with its neighbours, more 
especially with Mexico, with which a state of 
war existed. At one time the two countries 
threatened to come to blows in the vicinity 
of the stranded liner. Hostile trenches were 
dug and maintained within twenty yards of 
the Sesostris, so that the salvors were obliged 
to keep their eves open for flying bullets and 
be prepared to take cover at any unexpected 
moment. It seemed more than likely, at 
times, that the ship herself might be turned 
into a point d’apput or become a centre for 
guerrilla warfare. 

Neverthe the sal ors went ahead with 
their work as if fevers, hostile insects and 
reptiles, and warring nations were unknown. 
Obviously, in order to entice the liner to the 
open sea it would be necessary to dig a canal 
in which to float the vessel for four hundred 
feet, but before this could be done she would 
need to be swung round so as to point her 
nose seawards, Then it was realized that, 
to enable open water to be gained, power 
would be required to move the vessel, and 
this it was decided the ship herself should 
supply. This involved the use of her own 
engines, for which steam would have to be 
raised in her own boilers. Accordingly, two 
mechanical engineers were set to work to 
render the engines serviceable once more. 

This proved to be a most difficult and 
exacting task. The only available labour, 
and that not in abundance, was native— 
men who knew nothing about the distinctive 
tools used by the engineer. Many of them 
had never seen, far less .handled, a spanner. 
They had, therefore, to be put through a 
course of intensified simple training. With 
this scratch crew the old tubes of the boilers 
were hacked and wrenched out. There were 
a thousand in all, and every single one had to 
be replaced. These new tubes were ordered 
to the exact size in advance, and were dis- 
patched from Victoria. When they arrived 
conceive the chagrin of the engineers to 
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discover that they were an eighth of an inch 
too small! It seems an insignificant fraction 
of error, but in the case of boiler tubes it is 
fatal. They must fit with unerring exacti- 
tude ‘and tightness, otherwise leakages 
capable of precipitating a whole pack of 
other and more serious troubles are inevitable. 

The engineers were almost driven to despair 
at this discovery. But the mistake had to 
be rectified upon the spot, although it in- 
volved heart-breaking work, and it must not 
be forgotten that the boilermaker’s craft is 
one apart, as the two mechanical engineers 
ungrudgingly admitted. The prospect would 
not have been so depressing had machine 
shops, fitted with the latest tools, or skilled 
labour been available. But there was neither. 
Each tube had to be taken separately and 
the required dead fit secured by lining it with 
a sheet of copper. It was all hand-work of 
the most tedious description, and, as may 
be imagined, progress was exasperatingly 
slow. 

While the two engineers were in the midst 
of this arduous work there happened on the 
scene one of those strange specimens of 
humanity who drift round the world, driven 
by the winds of chance. He was a white 
man, looking for work. The whole of his 
worldly possessions were stowed in an old 
patched pillow-case, slung across his back. 
The beach-comber, striking the strange and 
unexpected little colony toiling in the bush, 
saw the opportunity to earn a few pounds. 
He asked for a job and was taken on at once, 
for every additional white pair of hands 
which presented itself for work in that in- 
hospitable country was a Heaven-sent bless- 
ing. But when the dilapidated derelict told 
the engineers that he was a skilled boiler- 
maker by trade they nearly wept with joy, 
while their amazement knew no_ bounds. 
This was the richest streak of luck they had 
yet encountered. 

When the expert hand settled down to the 
exacting work in hand the dirt commenced 
to fly. He made light of the difficulties, and 
the retubing of the boilers went ahead at a 
merry pace. Moreover, with the strange 
perversity of human nature, the beach- 
comber took a keen delight in his task, and 
probably did few jobs so soundly and speedily 
as that one in the jungle. The boilers 
finished, steam was raised, and the power 
equipment, as anticipated, was found to be 
in perfect order. 

Now that steam was available in plenty, 
the second phase of the undertaking was 
considered to be mere child’s play by com- 
parison. The chief had planned, once this 
stage was reached, to turn the liner into a 
dredger and compel her to dig her own ditch 
to open water. The salvage pumps which 
had been brought down were rigged up on 
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The suction pumps that cleared away 
the sand, 


the deck and started 
off, Their first job was 
to suck up the sand 
around the vessel to a 
depth of twenty feet over 
a sufficient area to allow her 
to be pulled round with her 
nose to the Pacific. This was 
a task in itself, involving the ex- 
cavation of two hundred thousand cubic 
feet of sand, which was drawn up by the 
pumps and then discharged through pipes 
to a point three hundred feet away. In 
digging this initial lake great difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the unstable sand from 
slipping into the excavation, but remedies for 
this, as for every other obstacle, were soon 
discovered and put into practice. 

When the liner had been successfully 
turned ,sound, the journey towards the 
Pacific commenced. The dredging pipes 
were lowered over the ship’s bows and carried 
to a point well forward. The temporary 
ditch which had to be dug was sixty feet in 
width by twenty feet in depth, and this had 
to be excavated for a distance exceeding 
two hundred feet. As the ditch was made 
the vessel crept forward, inch by inch. 

Progress was painfully slow, and of course 
could not be effected by means of the pro- 

ler. The liner pulled her vast bulk 
steadily forward by winding in wire hawsers. 
This part of the work had been carried out 
by the crew of the salvage vessel Pilot while 
the boilers of the Sesostris were being re- 
tubed. Four anchors, each weighing six 
tons, had been laid out in the open sea, some 
two thousand feet off-shore, and from these 
wire hawsers were led ashore to the deck of 
the Sesostvis, where powerful purchases were 
clapped on to them. The tackles were then 
taken to four winches driven by the liner’s 
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own donkey engines 
As the sand was 
eaten away from the 
front of the bows, 
the haul was applied, 
and so that ponder- 
ous bulk was im- 
perceptibly pulled 
towards the open 
water. 

At last only a nar- 
row neck of sand lay 
between the ship and 
the Pacific, and the 
salvors looked for- 

ward with keen 

delight to the 

~. day when this 
last dyke 

was to be 


mY | 


* Sesostris” breaking through the barrier, Notice the pumps 
, and the anchor cables lead!ng 


The * 
at work, clearing away the sand 
out to the Pacific. 


penetrated. The end of their labours was .n 
sight. The event was celebrated in a fitting 
manner, and then the pumps were set to 
work, and presently the outer water, being 
able to assert its pressure, came through with 
an impetuous rush, tearing a huge and 
steadily-widening gap as roller after roller 
poured through. The cheering was frantic. 
All was over. The salvors had won out! 
But the hurrahs were suddenly and dra- 
matically stilled. The salt sea was pouring 
through the breach right enough, but it was 
bringing in sand—the deadly, clogging sand 
—more rapidly than the machinery could 
drive it out. The engineers strained the 
pumps to breaking-point to cope with this 
unexpected problem, but although they kept 
going continuously at high pressure for four- 
teen days and nights the sea gained the day, 
and the hapless ship once more became em- 
bedded in the sand up to the water-line. 
This disaster well-nigh broke the salvors’ 
hearts. After six months’ incessant toil in 
that most unsalubrious climate they could 
only record final failure! Hard luck had 
hit them with a vengeance. Would the task 
have to be abandoned at the last minute ? 
The depressed spirits of the party were 
not relieved by yet another stroke of 
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misfortune which now befell them. The 
Pilot, which had brought the expedition 
from Canada, had been their floating home 
for months, and which had served as the con- 
necting link with civilization, went to Salina 
Cruz, a hundred and eighty miles away—the 
nearest port whence supplies could be ob- 
tained—upon one of her periodical trips for 
additional gear and stores. She put out from 
the Mexican port loaded, but was never seen 
nor heard of again, being lost at sea with 
all hands. 

When tidings of this new disaster reached 
the remaining handful of white men they 
were plunged into the depths of gloom. 
They held another council of war and dis- 
cussed the situation from every conceivable 
angle. Having achieved so much, and 
having brought the wreck within the pro- 
verbial stone’s throw of the sea, they were 
determined not to abandon her. If they 
threw up a barrier to keep out the sea and 
ran up a temporary breakwater to hold the 
sand at bay, they believed they would yet 
score success. So they decided 
to go ahead once more, 
but it proved to E 
be the most Me 
Ls 


The ship leaving the lake and being hauled 


tedious and exasperating part of the whole 
enterprise. The breakwater tried them 
almost to the limits of human endurance. 
Time after time the Pacific would rise, as if 
in anger, to break through the protecting 
fence, often wrecking the patient work of 
weeks in a single night. But each disaster 
only served to urge the salvors to greater 
effort, and at last a barrier was raised which 
even the wildest breakers of that misnamed 
ocean failed to move. 

Once the engineers had beaten the waves, 
everything went ahead rapidly, and it was 


a 


into deep water. 
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not long before the liner was again floating 
calmly upon the water of the ditch behind 
the dyke that kept her from the open sea. It 
was recognized that the final breaking- 
through of this fence would have to be under- 
taken delicately yet boldly, so as to eliminate 
the risk of a repetition of the former mishap. 
It was decided to set the pumps going at full 
blast at the critical moment, and to allow the 
great hawsers attached to anchors out at sea 
to perform the actual relaunching effort. It 
was also arranged to make the supreme effort 
upon the day when the tides reached their 
highest level during the month. 

Accordingly there was an ease-up to wait 
for the tide, but the enforced spell of relaxa- 
tion was not allowed to be spent idly. The 
salvors went over their preparations time 
after time to make sure that nothing could 
or would go wrong at the supreme moment. 
The tides, creeping higher and higher with 
each successive day, were followed with 
suppressed excitement. Speculation grew 
rife as to whether the weather would prove 
kind at the last moment, or whether 

it would rise up in wrath and once again 
m shatter their hopes. : 

When the day dawned, however, 

. all anxieties and fears were for- 

% gotten in the excitement. It 
was neck or nothing. The 

pumps were given 

a final inspec- 

tion, and at the 

moment when the 
tide reached its 
highest point and 
was ready to turn, 
they were set going 
as never before, 
while the haul was 
imposed upon the 
four cables. Going 

“all owt,’ ‘the 

pumps speedily 

sucked away the 
. barrier, and again 
the sea rushed in. 
The strain upon 
the cables became 
p . enormous, the 
groaning at the tackles being plainly heard 
above the roar of the surf. 

The pumps were working magnificently— 
but the cables! Would they hold? They 
were watched furtively by the anxious men, 
especially when the ship trembled in the 
balance. It was an anxious moment. Then 
a loud cheer went up. The hawsers had 
stood the strain, and gained the day. The 
pressing-back effort of the ocean was useless 
now, because the Sesostris was moving for- 
ward, and at an ever-increasing speed. The 
stream of sand from the pumps gave way to 
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one of water, showing that they could do no 
more. The liner became more buoyant and 
was now riding freely, proving that she had 
at last gained deep water and could now be 
driven by her own engines, which were 
promptly brought into action. 

Once clear of the sand, speed was increased 
and the liner moved farther and farther away 
from the treacherous shore before being 
anchored to allow the hawsers to be finally 
released. Then, amidst much cheering, a 
northward course was set. After an absence 
of eleven years the Sesostris was returning 
home! The vessel which had for so long lain 
high and dry, and which had been generally 
regarded as a permanent landmark upon a 


*“ world. 


desolate coast, was again free to pursue her 
occupation upon the marine highways of the 
A salvage task which had _ been 
declared to be impossible had been success- 
fully achieved. The Sesostris, which, when 
salved, was worth at least two hundred 
thousand pounds, and which had cost up- 
wards of fifty thousand pounds to recover, 
floats to-day as a romantic and interesting 
monument to the ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
and dogged perseverance of the Canadian sal- 
vage engineers. And one other man has 1eaped 
a fitting financial reward for his pluck and un- 
failing optimism—the Mexican speculator who 
bought the ship when she was first stranded 
on the inhospitable Guatemalan coast. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
SPIRITUALISM? 


In our next issue we shall publish the first 


instalment of a very remarkable narrative entitled 


THE LIFTED VEIL 


The Story of an Amazing Deception. 


It describes how two young British officers, prisoners of 


war in Turkey, took up Spiritualism—at first merely to 


amuse their fellow-captives—and the astonishing develop- 


ments that followed. 
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I.—THE COYOTE DOPE. 


By HARRY SPENCER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A very grim little story. 


The Author vouches absolutely for its truth, but for obvious reasons 


names of persons and places concerned have been changed or suppressed. 


ES, they'll go a long way towards 
f paying off this winter's stores bill, 
I guess.” 

I was up at old Bob Williams’ 


Okanagan Lake, Canada. The 
speaker was old Bob himself, a wonderful old 
man, half trapper, half prospector, who was one 
cf the first white men in the country. 

He had been showing me a couple of dozen 
large coyote skins that he had just taken off the 
stretching-boards. 

“ T made a bad start this winter,” he remarked. 
“ First six weeks, nary a single skin did I get.” 
Then, suddenly, ‘‘ Did you know old Dad Peters, 
of Powers Creek ?”’ he asked. “ Him that pegged 
out last Fall?” 

“Why. sure,” I said. 
it?” 

“ Oh, I reckon his heart failed him all right.” 
Here Bob appeared to be overcome with merri- 
ment, and dissolved into suppressed chuckles. 
Personally I couldn’t quite see the joke. Nobody 
had liked old Peters, but I altogether failed to 
see any humour in the fact that the old man had 
suddenly died. 

He lived alone, about three miles out of a 
town, into which he went once a week or so for 
his weekly ration of tobacco and his few other 
needs. 

One evening a neighbour with a sick horse 
happened to call to see if Peters had any colic 
medicine to lend him. He found the old man 
lying dead on his bunk. He had apparently 
expired some days previously, without anyone 
knowing anything about it. The doctor stated 
that his heart had suddenly given out, and no one 
seemed inclined to doubt the verdict. 

However, old Bob seemed to have a yarn on 
his chest about it, for he still kept chuckling to 
himself at intervals as he filled his briar. And 
finally he told me this story :— 


“ Heart failure, wasn’t 


Yes, they’re funny beasts, coyotes. 
Well, I should smile ! 

You can't trap ’em, you know. Mr. Coyote’s 
a sight too wise for any common game 0” that 
kind. The only way is to poison the critters, 
And it's no use poisoning the carcass itself. 
He'll walk round and round it night after night, 
yelping at the moon, sniffing maybe, but nary a 
nibble ! 

The only good scheme is to put out your bait 
in the middle of a clearing, and then go round 
with an auger and bore holes in the trees all 
round, a bit above the snow level. A little 
poisoned lard, and you'll have every coyote in 
the country lying on his back taking his last look 
at the moon ! 

Suspicious ain't the word for’em. But they 
don't seem to get wise to the double bluff. 
They're not “ taking any ” with the bait in the 
middle, but they smell that lard in the trees, and 
I guess it smells good !. In goes their tongue, a 
couple of tastes, and they’ re gone where all good 
coyotes go! 

Waal, last Fall I went down town to get in my 
winter's stores, and I called in on Jack Summers 
—him as keeps the drug store, you know—to 
get some strychnine, 

I'd been in the day before, and he had it all 
weighed out ready for me.: 

When I got back up here I mixed it up witha 
ten-pound pail of lard in the usual way. 

The first snow came about then, and I took up 
Jessie, Manning’s old mare that was past work, 
and that they wanted to get rid of. I took her 
and shot her up there in the clearing. 

Then I filled up all the holes I’d bored in the 
pines with the doped lard. 

Well, you'll maybe hardly believe me, but 
those blessed coyotes came around and cleaned 
up that lard, and never a one seemed any the 
worse for it. 

Every other day I'd go up and dope the trees 


Cunning? 
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agam, and every night the critters would 
come back, lick the stuff clean out, and yell for 
more. 

It seemed I couldn’t give "em enough of it to 
keep ‘em happy! All the ceyotes on the Divide 
used to come around and hold nightly prayer- 
meetings and sing-songs in that there clearing. 
They seemed to thrive better on this special diet 
of strychnine than kids do on cod-liver oil. 

After a while I got tired of it. I don’t go 

strong on the philanthropic stuff, and it seems 
I was just running a sort o’ Mutual Benefit Show 
—only it wasn’t altogether what you'd rightly 
call “ mutual.’” What I was getting out of it 
wasn't exactly making me a Rockefeller. 
I didn’t rightly know what to make 
of it, so I thought I'd take a trip 
down town and talk to Jack 
Summers "bout it. 

Next day I went 
round to the drug 


store, and I told Jack just what I've 
told you. “ What's wrong with this 
’ere strychnine of yours, Jack?” I 
asked him. ‘‘ It don’t seem to func- 
tion altogether the way it ought to.” 

I had brought down a little of the 
stuff that was left over, and I gave it 
to him. 
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Jack looked at it for a minute ; then he put his 
finger in it and tasted it! And one grain's 
guaranteed to kill a healthy elephant, let alone 
aman! However, secing as it was his funeral 
and not mine, I never said a word. 

Then he gave a sickly kind o’ grin, and said, 
“You know just what you've been dosing them 
coyotes of yours with, Bob?” 

“T don't,” I told him; “ they do fine on it, 
though.” 

“ It’s Epsom salts,” he said, with another grin. 
“TI guess I must ha’ got the parcels mixed.” 

He was mighty afraid I'd get talking and spread 
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the yarn about the town, but Jack was an old 
friend of mine, and I swore I'd keep it de <. 
Anyway, the joke was on me. 

We went round to the saloon then and had a 
drink or two on it. Jack seemed worried about 
something. He didn’t let on what it was all day, 
but that night, when I went home with him, he 
sat on his bed and told me. 

You see, I got the dope in the first place a- 
week before old Peters was found. I got some- 
one else’s salts—and I guess some other poor 
feller must have had a lucky draw for the 
strychnine, 


II.—“‘ SECRET SERVICE.” 


By 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. GILLETT, 


“ WANDERER.” 


A thrilling little story concerning the activities of the “ silent service” of the Army—the 


Intelligence Corps. 


“I have set down nothing but the truth,” writes the Author, who him- 


self took part in the affair. 


OME time ago, in a speech made by 
the King, he thanked the Intelli- 
gence Corps for the services they 
fj had rendered to the Empire and 
our Allies during the Great War. 

Very few people have ever heard 
of this Corps, and the work it accomplished will 
certainly never be known in its entirety. Now 
that peace has been declared and the censorship 
done away with, little fragments of hitherto- 
unrecorded history may come to light, but not 
a tithe of the things the “ Intelligence " accom- 
plished will ever be told. 

Whilst other men, fighting in the open, were 
honoured with decorations and their gallant 
deeds recorded in the newspapers, this band of 
silent workers, scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the struggle, went about their 
perilous and difficult enterprises entirely un- 
noticed—except by the enemy—literally carrying 
their lives in their hands. Well they knew that, 
if caught, their shrift was likely to be short and 
speedy ; the country they served would know 
nothing of their end, save that they had vanished. 
Yet the men of this “ silent service’ never 
faltered, concentrating every effort on their one 
great objective—the baffling of the Hun and the 
unmasking and defeating of his plots. They 
were “ behind the scenes” in every campaign, 
from the West to Mesopotamia, and from the 
Murmansk coast to German East Africa. 

Here is just one little story of their manifold 
activities. I am able to tell it because I was one 
of the actors in it. 

In Viadivostock, one day in 1917, some seven- 
teen Australians were gathered in a house in the 
Nicholas Platz, a small street running off the 


main thoroughfare of the port. They were 
Intelligence men, engaged in discussing some 
information that had been brought in by one of 
their number concerning a plot that, if success- 
ful, would mean the annihilation of the American 
troops shortly to be landed there. 4 

For many months past Japanese engineers had 
been working with feverish energy on the doubling 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, in order that the 
former delays in transit across the steppes might 
be done away with. New bridges had been 
erected across certain creeks and rivers, and 
everything possible done to enable the line to 
transpart the huge traffic in men and stores 
which was shortly expected to move westwards. 

The Intelligence people had lately been very 
uneasy ; certain information had leaked out, and 
they had good reason to suspect that enemy 
agents were in the district, on mischief bent. 
Strive as they would, however, they were for a 
long time unable to discover any tangible clue, 
and the identity of the spies remained a mystery. 

But at last a lucky chance gave our men the 
opportunity they were secking for, and the Hun 
emissaries were located. The discussion now 
going on was concerned with the best way of 
taking advantage of the discovery. A plan of 
action was finally arranged, and as a result one 
of the Australians, an adept at disguises, was 
told off to endeavour to find out more about the 
German agents and the evil schemes they were 
shrewdly suspected to be hatching. 

The Huns—ostensibly loyal Russians—fre- 
quented a small hotel in the port kept by a 
Chinaman named Lee Onkar, and the Australian, 
after making himsclf up as a Chinese coolie, and 
assuming, for the nonce, the cognomen of 
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“The infuriated German sprang to his feet with an oath.” 


Vol. xlv.—9. 
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“Young Chin,” started forth on his quest, 
accompanied by a genuine Chinaman named 
Tong Suly, whose fidelity and devotion to his 
Australian masters had been tested on many 
occasions, 

Tong Suly soon convinced Lee Onkar that his 
friend ‘‘ Young Chin "’ was an expert waiter, and 
that though he understood no Russian or French, 
but only a little “ pidgin " English—just enough 
to take an order for food or drink—the hotel 
proprietor would find him an invaluable servant. 
This little conversation—which was entirely for 
the benefit of possible listeners—qnite satistied 
Lee, and “ Young Chin” was put in charge of 
the private dining-room used by the supposed 
“ Russians." Actually Lee Onkar was in the pay 
of the Intelligence authorities, and a man of 
great discretion, and in consequence “ Young 
Chin " was quickly at home in his new sphere. 

He soon discovered that the scraps of infor- 
mation received at headquarters were correct. 
The “ Russians ” were Huns right enough, and 
there was some devilry afoot. The thing, of 
course, was to discover exactly what kind of 
mischief they were plotting, and then to circum- 
vent them. Here the spies’ fancied sense of 
security helped the disguised watcher very con- 
siderably. 

In their private room, with nobody near, 
except a“ fool of a Chinaman ” too-thick-headed 
to understand any language but his own, and not 
always sutticiently intelligent even to bring the 
correct drinks ordered in‘ pidgin ” English, they 
talked freely among themselves, and little by 
little‘ Young Chin” picked up the main threads 
of a scheme which, if carried out, meant disaster 
to the Allied cause in that part of the world, and 
far-reaching consequences elsewhere. 

‘The big transports carrying the American 
troops across the Pacific were due to arrive in 
about a week’s time. This much the plotters 
knew; they were also aware, apparently, that 
arrangements had been made to entrain the 
troops almost directly they landed, and dispatch 
them at two-hour intervals. 

Now, as it happened, there were five bridges 
in this section of the country, and they were as 
nearly as possible about two hours’ run apart. 
The plot—a typical Hun scheme—was to allow 
the troop-trains to be sent off as arranged, and 
then, when they reached the different bridges, to 
blow them up, thus not only sending hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of men to destruction, but 
also rendering the transport of supplies and 
munitions impossible, at least for a considerable 
time. 

The details of this master-stroke had been 
worked out with German thoroughness. The 
bridges, it appeared, were already mined ; all the 
miscreants were waiting for now was the arrival 
of the Americans. 

Little by little ‘' Young Chin” pieced his 
scraps of information together till he had found 
out all he wanted. Then a message was sent by 
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the faithful Tong Suly to headquarters, and 

nothing remained for ‘Young Chin ”’ but to go out 
of the house himself without exciting any suspicion - 
in the minds of the German agents. The oppor- 

tunity soon came. A clumsy stumble, the 
upsetting of a glass of wine over one of the men 
at the tab!e, the smashing of the other glasses on 
the tray as the infuriated German sprang to his 
feet with an oath—this little farce quickly brought 
the apparently irate proprietor on the scene. 

Then and there he “ sacked ” the now terrified 

“ Young Chin,"’ ani bundled him roughly out of 

the house, bag and baggage. 

Late that night a party of Chinese coolies left 
Viadivostock in very unobtrusive fashion A 
few days afterwards the American transports 
arrived, the troops disembarked, and, after a 
delay ot a couple of days, were dispatched on 
their journey according to schedule. 

Meanwhile the party of coolies, by devious 
ways and means, had reached their destinations, 
and, in the guise of labourers, were working in 
the vicinity of the different bridges. Fifteen of 
these coolies, however, happened to be our 
friends of the Intelligence Corps. With native 
helpers, all trusted Japanese and Chinese, they 
worked industriously at various tasks, gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer to the five bridges. 
In due course, as expected, the conspirators 
came along, and—little knowing they were under 
observation—proceeded to make the electrical 
connections to the mines already laid. That, 
however, was as far as they got with their 
dastardly scheme. At the last point they visited 
a most alarming squabble broke out among the 
coolies working near the bridge, and when the 
Huns came to investigate the cause of the trouble 
they suddenly found themselves seized and taken 
prisoners. The cunningly-concealed charges of 
explosives intended to destroy the bridges were 
then located and removed, and the littie party of 
Australians began to feel decided!y happy. 
Some time later the troop-trains, now well on 
their way, passed over the bridges in safety, and 
in due course arrived at their destination, followed 
in rapid succession by other trains carrying 
supplies and munitions. 

Once the troops had passed, the discomfited 
German agents, closely guarded, were taken back 
to a certain place, where they were dealt with 
according to their deserts. Where that place 
was, and what happened to them, I am not at 
liberty to divulge, nor can I, much as I should 
like to, explain just how certain other little 
happenings in this story came about. Every- 
thing I have set down, however, is the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

There were no medals or mentions in published 
despatches for the little band of Intelligence men, 
but they were not disappointed; the whole 
affair was just an episode—all in the day’s work 
—and they had all the reward they wanted in the 
consciousness that they had “ kept their end up " 
and checkmated the enemy. 


THE GREAT 
# ZEEBRUGGE 


RAI Daag AFTER 
Sergl H. Wrighht:nsx 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
E.S.HODGSON 


Spite of published despatches and 
newspaper accounts, it is doubtful 
if the public even now realizes what 
a dauntless exploit the landing at 
Zeebrugge was, and how eminently 
successful. The Germans believed 
it to be well-nigh impossible, and 
they made no secret of their amaze- 
ment at its audacity. This striking 


narrative—written by a Royal Marine 
sergeant who was one of the handful 
of survivors captured on the Mole— 
sets forth the full story of the historic 
landing and the curious adventures 
that befell his little party during their 
captivity. The sidelights he throws on 
the raid and the German character 
will be found extremely interesting. 


I. turned out en masse to give us a hearty 

FTER six weeks’ hard training send-off, and no one ever saw a happier 
at Deal, the 4th Batt. Royal crowd of men. 

Marines received orders to 9 In a short time we steamed into Dover, 

proceed to an unknown des- D where a steamer was awaiting us. We 


soon embarked, and had _ strict 
orders to go below. 

The captain of the steamer 
shouted from the bridge to our 
Colonel: ‘* Am I to proceed direct 
to France?” In reply the Colonel 
said: ‘‘ Proceed to sea, and I will 
then give you your orders.” 

On getting to sea the captain 
was given sealed instructions. After 
breaking the seal and reading these 
he at once turned his ship and 


See8} tination. During the 
six weeks we had been 
inspected by the King, the First 
Sea Lord, and the Adjutant- 
General of the Marines. The latter 
informed us that what we were 
going to do would live in history, 
and he hoped that each man would 
do his duty, and uphold the 
honour of the Corps, whose fame 
was known all over the world. 
Anybody who did not wish to 
go had the privilege of falling out, - proceeded in the direction of 
but not a single man accepted x Sheerness. 
the offer, so we were all volun- ‘Tha Acibar’ Sereesat TH On arriving at Sheerness we 
teers. Waraht, DS.Mo of the Were rather surprised to read a 
On April 6th, 1918, at 6 am., Royal Marine Light signal from one of the ships, 
the battalion was paraded, and pan which said: ** A and B Companies 
after being inspected by our Colonel we ‘will proceed to H.M.S. Hindustan and C 
marched through the town to the station, Company to H.M.S. Vindictive.” 
preceded by the band. The people of Deal Two tugs were sent to the steamer, the 
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men for the Hindustan going on one and 
the men for the Vindictive on the other. 

On getting alongside H.M.S. Vindictive 
we were astonished to see how she was fitted 
up. There was a special deck built on the 
port side with ramps leading up to it from 
the lower deck to starboard. On the port 
side were fourteen huge gangways pointing 
out to sea, and triced up with ropes and 
pulleys ready for dropping. The ship also 
carried two eleven-inch howitzers, one on 
the forecastle and the other on the quarter- 
deck, together with numerous Stokes guns 
and a pom-pom gun in the crow’s-nest, 
half-way up the mast. Sandbag revetments 
were built round the forebridge and other 
vital parts. In addition, there were two 
very powerful flame-throwers and a number 
of machine-guns. As regards ammunition 
the Vindictive was a floating arsenal, for 
there were shells of all sizes, ready fused, 
lying about everywhere. 

The ship carried her proper complement 
of officers and men for working, and with 
C Company—some two hundred and seventy 
men—she was rather crowded, but we were 
all used to roughing it, and soon settled 
down. 

Next day Captain Carpenter had everyone 
aft on the quarter-deck, and told us for the 
first time the nature of the work that lay 
ahead. ‘“ We are going,” he said, “on a 
very dangerous errand, and any hitch in 
the operation may mean a naval disaster, 
so it is everyone's duty to do his best. The 
Vindictive is) going through the enemy's 
mine-fields and alongside the mole at Zee- 
brngge. On getting there the Royal Marines 
will storm the mole and engage the enemy, 
while at the same time three block-ships, 
filled with concrete, will go round the other 
side of the mole and sink themselves in the 
mouth of the canal. A bridge connects the 
mole with the town of Zeebrugge, and during 
the operation a submarine filled with ten 
tons of high explosives will be set to explode 
under the bridge and so cut off reinforce- 
ments from Zeebrugge. While all this is 
going on, two other ships will proceed to 
Ostend and sink themselves in the mouth 
of the canal there. By doing this the 
hornet’s nest of submarines will be entirely 
blocked, so that none can come out, and 
those that are out cannot go back to refit. 
It may so happen that some of you men 
may have the misfortune to be captured 
during this operation. If so, bear in mind 
you must not give any information to the 
enemy, especially concerning our Fleet. On 
the other hand, there is certain information 
we should like you to pass on. In the first 
place, tell them we are capturing their sub- 
marines, taking them to England, putting 
English crews on board, and sending them 
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to sea again as decoys. Secondly, tell them 
that on every merchant ship putting to sea 
there is fitted an instrument which can 
detect a submarine at a two-mile radius. 
This information must be tactfully passed 
on, letting the enemy bring the subject up 
first.”” 

Captain Carpenter finished by saying that 
the success of the whole operation depended 
on two things—secrecy and the wind—which 
must be blowing towards Zeebrugge so that 
the destroyers could use their smoke-screens 
effectually 

The Marines were now taken by their 
officers, one platoon at a time, and shown a 
clay model of the mole, and the whole thing 
explained to us. The original mole was 
eighteen hundred yards long and eighty 
vards wide, and was built in peace-time to 
enable ships to land their passengers, owing 
to the shallow water inshore. Passengers 
could ve landed on either side of the mole, 
according to the tide, and there was a 
railway running the whole length of the 
structure to take them into Zeebrugge. On 
the sea-end of the mole was a lighthouse. 
Since it had been taken over by the Germans 
the mole had been strongly fortified, being 
one mass of concrete shelters. In the centre 
was a huge seaplane shed, with six powerful 
machin About fifty yards from the light- 
house sa concrete shelter with four five- 
inch guns and several machine-guns, and in 
various places along the mole other machine- 
guns were hidden. 

The Vindictive, we were further informed, 
would go alongside the mole on the north 
side, and grappling-irons would be dropped 
on to the wall to keep her in place. The 
gangways would then be lowered on to the 
concrete wall, and, at a given signal, the 
first company would land. We had _pre- 
viously drawn lots to see who should land 
first, and C Company—all Plymouth Marines 
—had won that honour. Each company had 
four platoons, the Plymouth company being 
numbered 9, 10, 11, and 12. On the, 
‘‘advance "’ being sounded on the bugle, 
Nos. 9 and 1o platoons were to.land first, 
turn to the right, and capture the first 
objective, which was supposed to be a 
strong point two hundred vards along the 
mole. Immediately afterwards Nos. 11 and 
12 platoons were to land, turn to the left, 
and advance towards the four guns and 
capture them. A number of sailors would 
accompany us as a demolition party. At 
the same time, if the enemy extinguished 
the lighthouse, they would light a flare so 
that the block-ships could get their bearings ; 
the whole operation, of course, being carried 
out at night. On reaching their positions 
the platoon sergeants of the leading platoons 
were to fire red Very lights into the air as 
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a signal for the other company to come on 
shore, in this case Portsmouth Marines, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 platoons. These men 
would land, and pass through - our line, 
carrying the objectives to a depth of eight 
hundred yards. When they, in turn, fired 
their red lights, the Chatham Marines— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 platoons—would pass 
through the others already in position on 
the mole and carry objectives to a depth of 
one mile. The signal to retire was to be a 
succession of short blasts on the Vindictive's 
siren. The Chatham Marines would then 
retire first, followed by the Portsmouth 
Marines and the Plymouth company, who 
would go last, the wounded and dead being 
taken on board first. We were to take our 
positions at all costs. 

Each platoon was armed with a Lewis 
gun and a flame-thrower. There was also 
a special platoon of machine-gunners, a 
signal platoon with telephones, and demoli- 
tion parties for blowing up the concrete 
shelters and sheds. Each man carried Mills 
hand-grenades, and every N.C.O, had a 
stunning-mallet for close fighting. The 
officers were armed with revolvers and canes 
weighted at the handle-end with lead. 
Each platoon had two ladders and four 
ropes, for on landing there was a drop of 
four feet from the gangways to the concrete 
wall, and from this ledge there was a sheer 
drop of twenty feet—hence the need for the 
ladders and ropes. Each man had an india- 
rubber swimming belt under his tunic in 
case he fell into the sea during the landing. 
The demolition parties (chiefly sailors) carried 
ammonal, guncotton, safety and instan- 
taneous fuses, and detonators. 

Whilst we were landing the Vindictive was 
to giv® us covering fire by means of the 
howitzers and pom-pom guns. The monitors 
at sea would also assist us by trying to silence 
the shore batteries at Zeebrugge. 

The enemy, thinking the landing to be an 
attempt to take the town of Zeebrugge, 
would concentrate their fire on the mole, 
and so give the three block-ships a chance 
to go round the other side of the structure 
and sink themselves in the mouth of the 
canal. 

After all these points had been explained 
to us, aeroplane photographs were handed 
round for inspection. Some of us drew a 
sketch from the photograph, marking off 
the positions, and I think I am right by 
saying that by the time we had seen the 
model and drawn the sketch the officers and 
N.C.O.'s could have walked from one end 
of the mole to the other blindfolded, every- 
one knowing exactly what to do and where 
to go. 

All day on Sunday we were busy  dle- 
tonating grenades and unloading tugs, which 
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came alongside with extra sandbags and 
shells. As each tug was unloaded she was 
sent to sea and given strict orders to remain 
there until further orders. The men, stripped 
to their waists, worked with a will, and did 
not finish till late that night. 

On Monday, 8th April, it was reported 
by wireless from the Belgian coast that the 
wind was favourable, so it was decided to 
carry out the expedition that night. The 
two companies of Marines left the Hindustan, 
some coming on board the Vindictive, the 
others going to the Jris and Daffodil. The 
destroyer Warwick, with Admiral Keyes on 
board, came out from Dover and gave orders 
for our little flotilla to proceed to Zeebrugge. 
At Ir a.m. we proceeded to sea, towing the 
Iris and Daffodil. Our Fleet consisted of 
the Warwick, with Vice-Admiral Sir R. 
Keyes, in charge of the operation; H.M.S, 
Vindictive, under Captain Carpenter; five 
obsolete cruisers, the Intrepid, Brilliant, 
Iphigenia, Thetis, and Sirius, filled with 
concrete; and some swift motor-boats, and 
a submarine filled with ten tons of high 
explosives. To escort us we had a number 
of destroyers to guard us from enemy 
submarine attacks. Flying overhead were 
a few aeroplanes. 

As we left harbour the men of the Hindustan 
and other ships gave us three hearty cheers, 
We reached our destination late that night 
and lay just off Zeebrugge. 

The monitors and aeroplanes were already 
engaging the enemy. It was a very dark 
night and we could see the flashes of the guns 
on shore as they replied to our fire. Whilst 
we watched and listened the bombardment 
got more intense, until it seemed to us that 
nothing could land there and live. The 
enemy certainly knew something was about 
to take place. 

A few quick flashes on the Morse lamp— 
just single letter code—and our little flotilla 
left again without having been seen. The 
men were very disappointed, with the 
exception of those who understood, but we 
could not hope to effect a surprise if the 
Germans were wide awake and prepared for 
us. 

We arrived back during the forenoon, and 
Admiral Keyes came on board the Vindictive. 
We all fell in on the quarter-deck and Admiral 
Keyes addressed us. ‘‘ Well, men,” he said, 
“Tam very sorry you were disappointed last 
night. In the first place, the wind changed 
at the last moment, making our smoke-scrcen 
useless. Secondly, through the bombard- 
ment, the Germans had an idea that some- 
thing was going to happen and would have 
been prepared for us. Zeebrugge itself is 
bristling with guns, and had we attempted to 
land last night it might easily have proved a 
disaster. To test the accuracy of the German 
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gunfire one of our ships sent out a wireless 
Message. The Germans found her position 
and range by the sound of the wireless and 
dropped a shell close by her. Have patience 
men; I can promise you a successful opera- 
tion.” We gave him a rousing cheer as he 
left the ship. 

We now had a wait of seven days, owing 
to the unfavourable condition of the wind. 
All this time we were in constant com- 
munication with Dunkirk, which reported 
every day the direction of the wind. To 
kill time we went to physical drill, and sports 
were organized to keep the men fit. No one 
was allowed on shore, and all our letters were 
drafted out for us. 

On Monday, April 22nd, we were driiling 
on the quarter-deck of the Hindustan when 
the signal came to prepare for the “ stunt.” 
We went below, labelled our kitbags and 


shell fell among us, killing and 


“The fragments of 


other things we did not want, and handed 
them to the shiv’s steward. By this time 
a tug was alongside to take us to the 
V ndictive, 

We crowded on board the Vindictive, and 
at 3 p.m. that day once more left for Zee- 
brugge, taking the Iris and Daffodil (with 
the remainder of the battalion) in tow. It 
was St. George’s Day, and when at sea the 
Admiral made the signal ‘“‘ St. George for 
England,” and our captain replied, “ May 
we give the Dragon’s tail a d—— good twist.” 
We rendezvoused half-way, where the fleet 
divided, those going to Ostend leaving us. 
The daily ration of rum was issued to the 
men about 8 p.m., and the platoon sergeants 
were made responsible that each man only 
had his share. What was over was emptied 
away. Up to the last the men were in a 
good humour, laughing, joking, and playing 
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maiming the brave fellows as they stood to their arms.” 


cards. Some were boasting of what “ Jerry ” 
would get when they landed on the mole. 
The order was ‘then passed: ‘‘ Everyone 
fall in on the upper deck fully rigged.” Our 
little sergeants’ mess was crowded. We 
hastily shook hands, and then went out to 
get our men up on to the upper deck into 
the darkness. Rifles were loaded and 
bayonets fixed. The sea was beginning to 
get rough, and the Vindictive was moving 
very slowly. The destroyers went on ahead 
and put up a dense smoke screen. No lights 
were showing on any of the ships, and 
everyone spoke in whispers. Our nerves 
were strained almost to breaking point. 
Should we get alongside the mole without 
the Germans seeing us? There we stood 
shoulder to shoulder, rifles in hand, ready 
for the dash forward. There was not a 
movement, hardly a whisper, and only the 


noise of the propellers broke the silence. 
“Ah! What was that?’ A star-shell 
floated just over the ship, lighting it up as 
if it were day. No sooner had its light died 
down, than another went up. ‘‘ They’ve 
seen us!’ someone whispered, for the lights 
had been fired from the mole. 

Then the silence was broken by a terrific 
report, followed by a crash as the fragments 
of shell fell among us, killing and maiming 
the brave fellows as they stood to their 
arms, crowded together as thick as bees. 
The mole was just in sight ; we could see it 
off our port quarter. Our gunners replied 
to the fire, but could not silence that terrible 
battery of five-inch guns, now firing into 
our ship at a range of less than a hundred 
yards from behind concrete walls. 

A very powerful searchlight was now 
turned on us from the sand dunes at 
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Block-ships, filled with concrete, sank in the channel to prevent submarines leaving or entering Zeebrugee. 


Zechrugge, and the powerful batteries there 
began to fire. The slaughter was terrible. 
Our much-loved C.O., Colonel Elliott, and 
Major Cordner were both killed by the same 
shell while in an exposed position on the 
bridge waiting to give the order ‘‘ Advance.”” 

The shells were now coming on board 
thick and fast, for they could not miss so 
large an object. The brave fellows, how- 
ever, stuck to their post, only waiting their 
chance when the enemy would not have it 
all their own way. 

Our ranks got thinner every moment, and 
at last the men took what cover they could 
find along the sides of the ship. 

During all this time Captain Carpenter 
stood on the bridge giving orders to the 
engine-room, and doing his utmost to get 
the ship alongside, as calm and collected as 
if he were taking her alongside the mole in 
peace-time. 

The gun-crews of the Vindictive did their 
work splendidly, but three crews in  suc- 
cession were wiped out to a man at some 
of the guns. The pom-pom in the crow’s 
nest had three crews killed, but luckily the 
sergeant in charge was only wounded, and 
remained at his post, keeping the gun in 
action all the time. (This man got the V.C., 
and richly deserved it.) 

At last we bumped alongside, and by this 
time we were only thirty yards from the 
five-inch guns that had been doing so much 
damage. The grappling irons were dropped, 
and officers tried to get on shore to make 
them fast, but as each one made the attempt 
he was killed by machine-gun fire. 

The Iris now came to our assistance and 
rammed the Vindictive into the mole, and 


her gangways—now reduced to two out of 
fourteen—were lowered on to the mole. 

No sooner was this accomplished than 
the order to advance was given by Major 
Weller, who had assumed command. The 
remnants of Nos. a and ro platoons led the 
way up the ramp. My officer, Lieutenant 
Stanton, having been fatally wounded, I had 
the honour of leading No. 10 platoon on 
shore. 

Up the ramp we dashed, carrying our 
ladders and ropes, passing over dead and 
wounded lying everywhere, and avoiding 
big gaps made in the ship's decks by shell- 
fire. Finally we crossed the two remaining 
gangways, which. were only just hanging 
together, and jumped on to the concrete 
wall, only to find it swept by machine-gun 
fire. 

Our casualties were so great betore landing 
that out of a platoon of forty-five men only 
twelve landed. No.9 platoon, led by 
Lieutenant Lamplough, had also about the 
same number. 

We hastily dropped our ladders and ropes 
to the lower part of the mole, and two men 
at once slithered down the twenty-foot drop 
and rushed across to the shed on the far 
side. Everyone was anxious to get out of 
the deadly machine-gun fire. While we 
were scrambling down the ladders, a few 
Germans rushed across the mole with hand 
grenades, but it was our turn now, and not 
one of them got half-way across. 

We now rallied our men—reduced to not 
more than fourteen in the two platoons— 
and charged our position. No one can 
imagine our feelings as we dashed forward, 
anxious to avenge our comrades lying dead 
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and wounded on the Vindictive. On reaching 
our position, however, we found that the 
Germans had gone, retiring to their concrete 
shelters farther up the mole. 

. Disgusted, we turned our attention to the 
concrete dug-outs, and gave them a good 
bombing. There was a German destroyer 
lying alongside the mole on our left, and we 
bombed her also. 

We now fired our red Very lights to let 
the others know.we had reached our position. 
*There were fifty-six Marines on board the 
Tris woo were to land next. The Iris, after 
pushing in the Vindictive, went alongside 
the mole to land her Marines, but the 
batteries on shore got a direct hit, and an 

_eleven-inch shell fell amongst the men. Out 
of fifty-six, forty-nine were killed and the 
. others wounded. 

What few were left on the V) indictive now 
came ashore through our line. These brave 
fellows, headed: by their officers, moved 

- forward in extended order, as cool as if they 
were on parade, and duly carried their 
position. 

The casualties were so great in Nos. 11 
and 12 platoons, however, and also amongst 
the sailors, that there were only a few left 
to deal with the German battery of five-inch 
guns. Nevertheless, the handful of survivors 
dashed for the guns, only to be killed or 
wounded, the gallant Commander Brock 
being among the number. 

The Germans, in their excitement, had 
forgotten to extinguish the lighthouse, so 
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the blockships, taking a bearing from the 
elight, went round the mole, sank the German 
dredger on their way in, passed under the 
muzzles of the batteries on shore, and sank 
themselves obliquety in the entrance of the 
canal, the crews getting safely away in their 
boats, 

Meanwhile the submarine went under the 
bridge and duly blew herself up, despite the 
fact that some German soldiers on the bridge 
tried to stop her with a machine-gun, The 
explosion was so great that the whole con- 
crete mole shook from end to end. 

A shell had struck the Vindictive’s siren, 
so that she could not make the “ Retire’ 
signal, but another ship was ordered to do 
so. The Signal to retire should have been. 
a succession of short blasts, but the other 
vessel gave long and short blasts. We took 
it, however, for the signal to retire, and had 
commenced doing so when an order was 
passed that it was not the retire signal, and 
we went back to our post. Very shortly 
afterwards we underwent the terrible ordeal 
of seeing our only means of escape slowly 
move away. The Vindictive had left, think- 
ing that evervone was on board! She was 
obliged to leave before her time owing to 
her very dangerous position. We were two 
hundred vards from the ship when she 
moved off, and in addition there was the 
twenty-foot wall to climb. 

We were now stranded, 


our only means 


of escape gone, and left to the mercy of the 
It seemed cruelly hard to know 


Germans. 
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we had come through that terrible experience 
unscathed, and now were left behind thrqugh 
no fault of our own. 

Shells were now falling fast on the mole. 
How long would it be before death relieved 
us of this terrible agony of suspense? But 
perhaps the motor-boats would be sent to 
our assistance? With this faint hope we 
crossed the mole, climbed the great wall, 
took off our equipment, blew up our swim- 
ming-belts and waited, lying still, and 
pretending to be dead. We looked over the 
wall occasionally, but nothing was in sight. 

For two honrs we lay there waiting and 
listening, with star-shells floating just above 
us, some falling on us and burning us. Two 
men were badly wounded, but lay still for 
the sake of the ethers. Projectiles from our 
own ships were now striking the mole, and 
we could also hear the howitzer shells 
whistling overhead. 

When the firing had eased down a little 
a German officer and two privates came and 
shone a torchlight on us, but, thinking we 
were a heap of dead, retired again. Shortly 
afterwards they came back once more, 
bringing others with them. They began to 
search us, but first one man moved and then 
another. Their nerves being highly strung, 
they jumped back, shouting and gesticulating, 
and made ready with their bayonets. We 
had not relinquished our rifles, and so pre- 
pared to fight to a finish, The German 
officer, however, said in quite good English, 
“The game is up, lads.” Seeing we still 
hesitated, he continued: ‘ Play the game, 
and we will play the game with you. Lay 
down your arms and put your hands up, 
We will not harm you.” We obeyed this 
order, and were made prisoners of war. 

We were now searched. Such things as 
clasp-knives, swimming-belts, and whistles 
were taken from us, and then we were put 
in a concrete shelter with a guard over us. 
The two wounded men were medically 
treated and taken to hospital. 

Whilst in the shelter we counted up how 
many of us had been captured. There were 
one captain, two sergeants, one corporal, 
and ten privates, including the two wounded. 
We all belonged to C Company, Plymouth 
Division, and came from Nos. 9 and 10 
platoons, whose duty it was to remain on 
the mole until the last. 

There had been a steady rain all the time 
and we were wet through. Our faces were 
black from the smoke and dirt, and we were 
feeling wretched. 

Presently a strong escort was sent to 
conduct us along the mole to another shelter. 
By this time a large number of soldiers and 
sailors had come out to look at us. They 
followed us up the mole, laughing at us. 
“ Look,” said one of them in English. ‘‘ We 
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sink three big English ships in our harbour. 
Very good German gunfire.” Looking round, 
we could see our block ships nicely sunk in 
the entrance of the canal—but mod by 
German gunfire. Their funnels were showing 
above water; the dredger was also sunk in 
the fairway. ‘ Yes, very good German 
gunfire,’’ we replied, and laughed in turn, 
but were soon checked by our guards. 

We were now taken to an aeroplane shed, 
inside which were six huge ‘planes. On the 
right were some concrete buildings, which 
were both bombproof and shell-proof. 

We had not been here long before there 
was much shouting and running about, and 
we learnt that our ‘planes were overhead and. 
the Germans were making for cover. 

Some came into our shelter, pushing past 
our guard. They were looking very angry. 
and one carried one of our. entrenching 
helves, weighted at one end with lead for 
use as a stunning-mallet. The Germans 
knew this, and they were about to brain us 
with it, while our guard looked on, when the 
situation was saved by the appearance of 
two officers, who, by a few sharp orders, 
cleared them all out. 

The officers comptimented us on our brave 
work, and on being asked if they could give 
us a hot drink, they sent one man off to get 
some hot coffee. 

In return for this kindness I offered to go 
and undetonate the Mills grenades, plenty 
of which were lying about the mole. The 
officer, however, declined my offer. ‘‘ We 
understand your English bombs,” he said 

At 9 a.m. that morning we were taken 
out and lined up against a wall. A huge 
camera was now brought to the front, and 
our photograph was taken ; it later appeared 
in the German newspapers. The London 
Daily Mau copied this photograph, and this 
was the first intimation our friends had— 
five weeks later—that we were alive and 
well, 

Watching us 
workmen, who 
mole all night. 
with these men 
the mole. 

We were now marched off towards Zee- 
brugge, and soon got to where the bridge 
had been. There was a gap thirty yards 
long. The girders and railway lines on 
either side were twisted up like wire, and 
not a bit of the original bridge was to be 
seen. It was just as if someone had lifted 
it bodily up and taken it away. 

Two wires had been thrown across this 
gap and planks were being put down on 
them. We waited until it was finished, and 
then received the order to cross. As we 
went across this temporary bridge, one at a 
time, it swayed from side to side, but there 


were numbers of Belgian 
must have been on the 
It would have gone hard 
had we been successtul on 
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They jumped back, shouting and gesticu’ 


was a motor-boat standing by to pick us 
up should we fall. 

While I was waiting my turn to go across, 
a German captain came up to me and, after 
talking about the raid, asked if I had been 


on“ active service” before. ‘‘ Yes,” I said, 
“* I served through the Cameroon expedition.” 
Well,” he replied, “I am sorry you are 


captured now, for we know you had a hard 
time out there.” 

As we approached the town we could see 
the effects of the explosion. Windows and 
doors were blown in, and bricks and glass 
were lying about everywhere. 

Smart-looking German officers, wearing 
Iron Crosses, came and asked questions. 
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Some smiled at us, others scowled; and 
quite a number took our photograph. Every- 
one seemed to’carry a camera. The officer 
or man without an Iron Cross or a camera 
was quite a novelty in Zeebrugge. 

We now met two Englishmen, an engine- 
room artificer and a stoker, both of them 
off H.M. destroyer North Star. 

It appears the North Star was making for 
the mole after the Vindictive left, perhaps to 
pick up any survivors. The Germans, by a 
lucky hit, disabled her engines and stopped 
her. The crew got away with the exception 
of five men, who were left behind. These 
men got into a Carley float and made out 
to sea, but were spotted by some German 
aeroplanes, who fired into them with machine- 
guns, killing one and wounding two others. 
The remaining two tied the Carley float to 
a buoy out at sea and waited until a German 
destroyer picked them up. Next morning, 
the Germans, seeing the North Star drifting 
helplessly, turned the battery of five-inch 
guns on her and sent her to the bottom. 
She was a recently-built destroyer, and no 
doubt would have been useful to them if 
they had salved her. 

The German soldiers came and asked us 
for our regimental ornaments, but we did 
not feel inclined to give them away. One 
had been a jeweller in London, and still had 
an eye for business, for he said if we had 
any brilliants or gold to sell he would give 
us a good price for them ! 

By this time we were getting very hungry, 
and asked our guard if we would soon have 
something to eat. ‘‘ Yah, yah,” said he. 
“You want Arbeit.” That. was enough for 


us; we thought the German word for food 
was “‘ arbest,"’ so we continued to ask for 
arbeit. At last one German officer said, 
“ Yah, plenty arbeit in Deutschland. Come, 
zee here.”” He marched us off to a truck- 
load of timber, and told us to unload it on 
to a hand-wagon and take it round the 
town for hoarding up the windows.. One 
of our guards understood a little English, 
so we asked him the meaning of the German 
word arbeit. He replied, ‘‘ Arbeit means 
work.” Needless to say, that was the last 
time we asked for arbeit | 

While we were working a British aeroplane 
came over and started bombing. They 
were flying quite low, and I have often 
wondered if they saw us, for we must have 
been conspicuous by our khaki and steel 
helmets. We tried to attract their notice 
by waving to them, despite the scowls of 
our guard, who threatened us. 

The Kaiser came down to Zeebrugge that 
day, but we did not have a very good view 
of him. He interviewed the captain who 
was captured with us, and after compliment- 
ing him on the pluck shown by all ranks, 
gave orders that the men who were captured 
were to be treated well all the time they 
were prisoners of war. He then offered to 
shake hands with the captain, but the officer 
stood rigidly to attention and ignored the 
proffered hand. The Kaiser had a strong 
bodyguard, and on the motor-cars accom- 
panying him machine-guns were mounted. 

We were now taken to have our first meal, 
which consisted of black bread and horse- 
meat. Hungry as we were, we could not 
eat it, and the Germans looked rather 


Royal Marines captured. on the Mole av Zeebrugge. The Author is on the extreme right uf the front reak. 
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He then offered to shake bands with the captain, but the officer stood rigidly to attention and ignored the proffered hand.” 


surprised when we went without. After we 
left the table we had our surprise, for they 
immediately ate up what we had left, and from 
that moment we believed what the British 
Press said about them starving. After this I 
prepared to have a rough time in Germany. 
About 6 p.m. a German sergeant ordered 
us to fall in outside, where the captain who 
was captured with us was waiting. We were 
formed up and marched off by a circuitous 
route to the canal, to go by steamboat to 
Bruges. It would have been wiser on their 
part to have conducted us there after dark, 
for soldiers are trained to notice things. I 
noted on my way the positions of the guns 
and searchlights, barbed-wire entanglements, 
trenches, and so on. On our way up the 
canal to Bruges I counted one hundred 
ammunition dumps on the left bank, and 
could see they had been recently used by the 
brightness of the light railway running 
alongside them. At Bruges docks I noticed 


bombproof concrete shelters for building 
submarines. . A German told me later they 
were brought overland in sections and put 
together at Bruges. German destroyers and 
submarines were also tied up in the canal, 
also two small English vessels captured by 
the Germans. 

On leaving the steamboat we were followed 
by crowds of Belgians, who seemed to be in 
sympathy with us. Handkerchiefs were 
waved to us from windows and tramcars, 
and such words as ‘ Well done, England,” 
and “ Brave British heroes "’ could be heard 
on every side. That alone seemed to repay 
us for our work on the mole. 

We were finally marched into the 
“ Belfrey,” a large building with a high 
clock tower. Beds and two blankets apiece 
were served out to us, and we were all iocked 
in a room, with a sentry on guard over us. 
We then turned in for the night, wondering 
what the morrow had in store for us. 


(To be continued.) 
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: had had many attacks of fever, but 
fortunately not of a severe nature. 
The forest was commencing to pall on one. At 
first its beauties were indescribable—the weird, 
fantastic forms of the creepers, the immense size 
of the trees, the shrieks of the parrots as they 
flew in flocks overhead, and the never-ending 
hum of insects, all tended to make one revel in 
Nature. To most people the forest was intensely 
depressing, but I loved it. At night a heavy 
thunderstorm was a soul-inspiring experience, 
the loud thunder echoing through the forest, the 
rain falling in torrents, and above the sound of 
the storm one could hear the crash of mighty 
trees falling. In the calm of night, on the other 
hand, the extraordinary unearthly sounds one 

would hear were at times uncanny. 

A short time before I started for my holiday 
the following episode occurred. 

Night after night, along the path on the ridge 
of the range coming from Tarquah, I used to 
hear the loud moan of some beast, dying gradu- 
ally away into silence, and answered by its mate 
on the other side. One night as I was going 
down, about 1 a.m., to the works to see how the 
night shift was going, I said to Jack Sally, a 
black boy who had leamt the pidgin-English 
of the coast :— 

“ Jack Sally, what dem thing I heard ?”’ 


FTER living for nearly a year in the 
forests of West Africa, I took my 
first trip to the coast, for I was 
beginning to need a change, as I 
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The writer of the following interesting account 
of some of the pests the resident in tropical 
and sub-tropical climates has to put up with is 
a well-known mining engineer, a vice-president 
of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
and one of the most popular members of the 


“Incidents in the Life of a 
Mining Engineer” (Routledge), described by 
one reviewer as “A book for boys of all ages 
from seven to seventy-seven.” Mr. McCarthy, 
having been precluded by age from rendering 
active service in the late war, has taken the greatest 
interest in our blinded soldiers and sailors, and 
the proceeds from the sales of first edition and 
all profits of the second edition of his book— 
from which the following is really an extract— 
have gene to swell the funds of St. Dunstan's 
Hostel for our blinded fighters. 


It was like a loud, prolonged moan, dying 
away into a sough. 

“All same as bush debil (devil), all same as 
white man, he plenty bad,”’ replied Jack Sally. 

I asked why he was “ all same as white man.” 
His answer was: “ He look white, his hands all 
same as white man, he bush debil plenty bad.”’ 

He explained this was what two Fantee hunters 
had told him. So I sent for these men next day 
and they told me the same story. I asked them 
to accompany me to shoot it, and show me the 
way. They said they knew the hill it lived on, 
but they feared to go. I offered them an ounce 
of gold dust, a big reward, but still they refused. 

So one moonlight night I ventured, with my 
rifle, along the path by which the bush devil 
came. I had in the daytime previously selected 
a spot where there was an opening in the forest. 
I sat down at the foot of a tree and waited. I 
had got a steady position with the moon shining 
on the barrel of my gun. I was kneeling, resting 
it on a support and covering a mark on the path 
I believed it came along. This unearthly, let 
me call it “ dying-away sort of moan,” for want 
of a better description, came steadily along the 
path. I thought I had sufficient courage to face 
it even if it was a “ bush devil.’’ Just as it was 
drawing very near I heard a crackle of the jungle 
away to my right. I was facing more to the left. 
I turned, but could see only a dark shadow. 

My presence of mind left me. I scooted round 
that tree and ran for all I was worth back to my 
bungalow. I heard the jungle crackling, and 


imaged the beast, whatever it was, after me; 
but it, I believe, had been as badly scared as I 
was. I arrived back in a bath of perspiration, 
and had had enough of midnight hunting. 
Afterwards relating my adventure to Commander 
Cameron, he said it was the ‘‘ white gorilla."” At 
the time I thought he was pulling my leg, as I 
had never heard of a species of white gorilla ; 
but later this was confirmed. 

Snake stories are so common in the tropics, 
and so connected with after-dinner yarns, that 
I refrain from recounting my many African 
experiences of these reptiles, but what one does 
not hear of are 
those concerning 
ants, and I jot 
down a few. 

The black ant 
of West Africa 
seems to be 
everywhere. 
They trail along 
in little ribbon- 
like bands, with 
a sprinkling of 
the soldier ant, 
with its great 
mandibles, 
marching along 
beside the 
column, like so 
many corporals 
alongside their 
men. I have 
timed these 
passing thus in 
a little ribbon- 
like band of 
about two inches 
wide, travelling 
for three nights 
and two days 
before the end 
of the ribbon 
was reached. When thus on the move they 
evidently have some objective in view, for if 
one tries to break them up, they re-form and on 
they march. A tit-bit morsel thrown across 
their path does not even divert them. 

If the objective is a house, as I have often seen 
mine so invaded, they spread in a great moving 
black mass all over it. The army approaches 
on one side, when other divisions go off and 
encircle it. As the main body enters the house, 
all the hidden vermin, cockroaches, spiders, 
scorpions, may be seen scuttling away from it 
to the other side, and are immediately attacked 
by the encircling army. The ants will thus 
stay in a house for two or three days, eating up 
everything found in it, and searching out every 
nook and cranny, when they gradually re-form 
and move off. Usually a day or two before such 
an invasion one notices stray soldier ants about, 
acting, probably, as scouts. In this way we are 
often glad to see our houses cleared of vermin, 
but we had to decamp elsewhere ourselves until 
they had gone. 

The ants came upon us unawares sometimes 


A typical African ant-hill. 
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in the middle of the night, and once I had to be 
carried out with a strong dose of fever on me. 
Another time I had gone to sleep in my tent, and 
Jack Sally had laced up the opening before 
retiring. In the night I woke up, and at first 
thought I had smallpox. I felt for the matches, 
but they were not to be found, although close 
alongside of me. Springing out of bed, I made 
for the tent opening, but could not find the ends 
of the tapes fastening me in. I tried to crawl 
under the tent, but it was too tightly pegged 
down. 

The ants were now swarming all over me. 1 
was yelling at 
the top of my 
voice and tear- 
ing frantically 
at the tapes, 
but could not 
break through 
them. In the 
meantime, some 
of the Kroos 
came up and cut 
the tapes with a 
knife. Stark 
naked I stood 
while a crowd 
of them picked 
the little beasts 
off me, for they 
had dug their 
mandibles into 
my flesh and 
would not let 
go. It took all 
my nerve power 
to stand still, 
for it was like 
being pricked 
all over with 
a thousand 
needles. For- 
tunately, I felt 
no after-effects, but for the time being it was an 
excruciatingly painful experience. 

Usually we kept a big fire going, with a supply 
of shovels at hand, and when an invasion of ants 
was threatened we surrounded the house with a 
ring of hot ashes. This was the only known 
method of stopping them. Once a goat we had 
tied up was piteously moaning throughout the 
night. In the morning we found the ants had 
killed the poor creature and eaten well into its 
inside. 

An engineer friend of mine had a pet monkey 
chained to a pole, with a little house on the top. 
One night a drove of black ants came along, and 
next morning only the white bones of the monkey 
were to be seen. He had been eaten by the ants, 
being unable to get away because of the chain. 

A native hunter was killed by ants whilst I 
was living at Tarquah. It was thought that, to 
escape them, he ran in the wrong direction and 
right in the midst of them. Millions of them 
spread out in the jungle, and I can well imagine 
from my own experience that one could not 
sustain the fight for long. 
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The red ants are also numerous, 
and their bite is irritating, being 


slightly poisonous, but the black 
ant is found almost everywhere. 
There is also a solitary ant that is 
a most evil-smelling little insect. 
If one is about, 
its presence is 
quickly realized 
The native name 
for these insects 
is “stink ant.” 
They have a 
story connected 
with it, as, in- 
deed, they have 
about every- 
thing. They say 
a very bad man 
died in a village, 
and the people 
said he was so 
bad they dared 
not bury him, or 
they would be 
contaminated 
by the body. 
So they all 
abandoned 
the village. 
A traveller 
coming into 
the village 
found the 
unburied corpse. He said: ‘‘ What bad people 
have lived here, to let a body lie out.”” He then 
buried it himself, and immediately turned into 
the “ stink ant.” 

In Nicaragua, where I was in charge of a mine 
for -two years. I witnessed, just before coming 
home, a scene J had often heard the natives speak 
ot, and which I was most incredulous about. It 
was a kind of “‘ wake’ held by the wild cattle 
over a dead companion that fell over a precipice. 
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“Stark naked I stood while they wicked the Perea beerer os o io the ants had dug their mandibles 


From far and wide they collected for two days, 
and all this time they were circling round the 
dead body, bellowing loudly, moaning, pawing 
the ground, and throwing the dust over their 
shoulders. After two days they all went off. 
There they were in the open, and a fine mark for 
a shot, but not one of us had the heart to make a 
slaughter, as slaughter it would have been. It 
was an extraordinary sight, for ordinarily there 
is no getting anywhere near them. Many times 
have I tried to do so, but as 
they always kept in thescrub 
the noise of twigs snapping 
‘would give me away. 

The skunks and racoons 
in Nicaragua were very 
plentiful, the latter almost 
pathetic in the way the 
mother covers the young 
with her body to protect 
‘them from any threatened 


danger. Of pests we had 
our full quota—garpatas, 
jiggers, mosquitoes, flies, 


wasps, hornets, snakes, scor- 
pions, and huge tarantulas. 
Lizards abounded, one a 
Poisonous species, with a 
flat, pugnacious head. We 
-had two pests that attacked 
our mules—namely, bats 
and a kind of hairy spider. 
The former came at 


“He had been eaten by the ants, being unable to get away because of the chain.” 


night, and a bat would 


flutter its wings over a mule while it sucked 
blood from its jugular vein. A small dried-up 
blood-stain would show in the morning what had 
happened.’ Unless protected from the bats, a 
mule would be attacked night after night in this 
way, and gradually the animal would become 
emaciated from loss of blood. This may be the 
origin of the vampire bat, though I never heard 
of a human being thus being attacked. 

The spider, on the other hand, would bite the 
mule just above the hoof, and soon afterwards 
the leg would begin to rot and lose its hoof, which 
would take about a year to grow again, and 
meanwhile the animal would be useless. We 
used to have the mules examined regularly, and 
at the first signs of rot the remedy was to burn 
a deep hole in the part affected with a red-hot 
iron and pour in melted resin. The Indians say 
the spider crawls up the hoof to get hairs off the 
mule’s leg with which to line its nest, and that 
only if the mule happens to move its leg does 
the spider bite. 

As in West Africa, the ants are very numerous 
in Nicaragua. There are two great divisions of 
them—the foraging, living solely on prey, and 
the vegetable-eating ones. The former have in- 
vaded our house several times, when they routed 
out man, woman, and child, and every living 
thing ; cockroaches, spiders, rats, all scampered 
off at their approach. They invariably came in 
the early morning and drew off in the late after- 
noon, but only tc renew their attacks 
next day until the house had been 
swept clean. The natives declare they 
retire at night into the bush, roll them- 
selves up into a ball, and go off to 
sleep. Unlike the African ant, they 
advance to the attack in great bodies, 
spreading over a width of ten to 
twenty feet, and not in narrow ribbon- 
like armies, spreading out only when 
encircling their prey. There are 
two species of these, one a small 
black ant and the other a very 
big black one. 

Of the vegetable - eating 
species, the leaf-eating ant is 
the most interesting. They ad- 
vance in little narrow columns 
to the tree or bush 
they have singled out 
for their attack. A 
column is detached 
from the main body 
and ascends the tree, 
over which it spreads 
out on every twig 
and branch, and then 
goes to work to cut 
up the leaves into 
little pieces, from the 
size of the top of an 
ordinary lead-pencil 
to that of a three- 
penny-piece. These, 
falling on the ground, 
are picked up by the 
main column, which 
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has spread out in a black moving mass. Each 
ant picks up one of these fragments of a leaf 
and, holding it in its mandibles, edges its way 
out of the swarming mass to the outside, where 
they form up into a little narrow column and 
march off to their nests, which may be as much 
as half a mile away. 

It is an extraordinary sight to witness what at 
first appears to be a column of green leaves 
moving along the ground, and on a windy day 
it is even more marvellous, as the bits of leaves 
are blown over by the wind, and with them the 
little ants, many times smaller than their burdens, 
who struggle to regain their feet, never letting 
go of their loads for one moment. 

At the corner of our compound we had a great 
forest tree growing, with wide-spreading shady 
branches, which I saw stripped of every leaf 
between sundown and sunrise ; it took the ants 


An ant-hill in the Congo converted by the engineers into a look-out station. 
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about two days to carry off their plunder, work- 
ing night and day without ceasing. These ants, 
unlike the black variety, work at night, as also 
do the African ones. 

Naturalists are divided in their opinion about 
these “ leaf-eating ’’ ants ; one school holds they 
collect these leaves for food, the other that they 
are gardeners, and store up their plunder for 
leaf-mould, on which they grow microscopical 
fungi, which is supposed to be their real food. 
This species of ant is only found in the New 
World. 

The other kind of vegctable-eating ant is the 
white ant, so widely distributed in the tropics 
and sub-tropics of both the Old and the New 
World. They are most destructive of all wood 
fibre. If they once gain admittance into 2 house 
it is next to impossible to get them out until it is 
destroyed. They always approach a beam of 
wood on the dark side, and give no sign of their 
presence unless sought for, Great beams of 
timber are eaten out, leaving only the form and 
outside shcll, so that, while a beam appears to be 
quite solid and intact, it might be only a light 
shell which crumbles when touched. 

I recall once sitting down on what looked like 
a solid deal box, when I went right through it, 
and found myself sitting on the ground, for the 
ants had left only the shell ofit. It is exceedingly 
difficult to exterminate these pests : one method 
is to trace them up to their nests and dig them up, 
puddling the hole thus made with clay and water ; 
but even this is often ineffective, for if. any 
ramification of the nest is overlooked they soon 
become as active as ever. Twp men working 
for two or three days will in this manner, per- 
haps, succeed in destroying a single nest. 

These white ants seem to work day and night 
and never to cease work ; they are most destruc- 
tive, very often causing great loss. I have tried 
blowing up their nests with dynamite, but I 
never remember successfully destroying one by 
doing so. Perhaps the only effectual remedy is 
to pour bisulphide of carbon down their nests, 
but this chemical is difficult to obtain abroad. 
Hf a mill is left standing for even two months, 
without careful guarding against the white ant, 
it may be entirely destroyed. Once start up a 
mill, the ants never attack it so long as it is kept 
going, probably owing to the vibration of the 
structure. 

I once found 
myself in the 
Malay Peninsula 
with an engage 
ment to look 
into several 
mining enter- 
prises, and 
also into the 
Sultan of 
Johore’s in- 
terests. From 
a professional 
point of view it 
was very inter- 
esting work, but 
in the matter of 


The scorpion is one of the worst pests of the tropics. 
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pests the Malay Peninsula leaves nothing to be 
desired as compared with West Africa or South 
America. One day, on my way to visit Mount 
Ophir, we were camped at a place called, I think, 
Gimmeh, at the foot of Mount Ophir. There in 
the sun we spread out our stores, boots, and 
clothes, and had a general dry-up, for we had 
been through a period of rain. Camped by the 
side of a clear crystal-like stream, we were rest- 
ing, when we found our bodies swarming with 
leeches. 

Indeed, the Malay bush might well be de- 
scribed as leech-land. Every now and then on 
our march we had to call a halt to pick these 
beastly little creatures off our legs, for, in spite 
of all precautions, they found their way beneath 
the folds of our under-garments. Anybody 
coming across us in the Malay bush, on our way 
back to camp, and not knowing about the leeches, 
might well have thought we had been in some 
bloody affray, for our white clothes were simply 
saturated in our own blood. A sluice in salt 
water, however, quickly makes them release 
their hold and drop off. They are loathsome 
and horrible creatures, and even worse than the 
vermin of the Red Indian. 

I remember once, in North America, camping 
on the ground where some Indian trappers had 
recently been pitched, and in consequence was 
smothered with what our “ Tommies’’ call 
“ crawlers,’ and which of these two plagues, 
“crawlers ’’ or leeches, is the worse, it is hard 
to say. The jungle leech in the Malay bush is 
not the same as the horse leech, which also 
abounds in pools and stagnant waters, or marshy 
ground. With these, too, I have often been 
smothered, but the Malay jungle leech swarms 
on the ground, covering in hundreds every bush 
and plant, in narrow little threads about a 
quarter of an inch to three-quarters of an inch 
long. It propels itself along by drawing its tail 
end under its head, in loop-like form; then the 
head is extended to the length of the body, and 
as it grasps the ground again it loops itself up, 
and so, in a series of loops, it travels fairly rapidly. 
I have often stood stock-still in a place clear of 
them, and from every side could see them making 
for me. How they discover one’s presence is a 
mystery. With a handkerchief round one’s neck 
and coat tightly buttoned, the bottom of one’s 
trousers put in 
the socks and 
tied round, still 
they work their 
way underneath, 
and there is no 
way of keeping 
them out. They 
avoid clear, cul- 
tivated ground, 
or the country 
would be un- 
inhabitable. 

Though not 
entering into 
the category of 
“ pests,”” I can- 
not refrain from 


mentioning a remarkable flower I saw whilst 
climbing Mount Ophir, or Gonnong Ledang, 
as the natives call it. Whilst climbing ‘to 
the “Batoo’’ summit of this mountain we 
entered upon a heavy growth of matted 
thododendron bush, which again gave place 
to a dense growth of huge pitcher-plants. 
These curious carnivorous flowers each form a 
death-trap for the unwary insect that enters to 
sip its honey- 
bait,~ when, 
closing over 
the insect, the 
flower sucks 
the substance 
of its prey and 
then, opening 
its petals 
again, it ejects 
the sucked-out 
body, still per- 
fect in form 
but quite 
empty, much 
in the same 
way as does a 
sea - anemone 
to a shrimp or 
crab. 

In some 
parts of Uru- 
guay there 
are a great 
many scor- 
pions. In 
the district 
of Cunapiru 
especially 
there are 
swarms of 
these dan- 
gerous pests. 
As I was 
going to 
make a long 
stay at a 
French mine 
in that part of the country, I had taken my 
wife— whom I had recently married —out 
from England. We put up at a neighbour’s 
house whilst our own was being got ready for 
occupation. It was almost dark when we 
reached the house, and when I got there, oh! 
what a horror met me, for there was the house- 
boy cleaning out our bedroom, and he had five 
dead scorpions in the dust he was sweeping out. 
Fortunately my wife did not notice them, and I 
Managed to stand on them and crush them to 
Pieces to prevent any risk of recognition. 

IT congratulated myself on having so success- 
fully hidden away their traces, but that very 
evening Mr. A——, our neighbour, in whose 
house we were staying, quietly told us that, as 
the doors of our rooms opened out to the yard 


“There was the houseboy cleaning out our bedroom, and he had five dead scorpions 
in the dust he was sweeping out,” 
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and on a level with the ground, the scorpions 
were always getting in from a pile of dead wood 
he had stacked in the yard, and which swarmed 
with them, but that they never crawled up into 
the beds and were quite harmless as long as we 
had our boots on. He further went on to tell 
us the boy swept out all the rooms twice or 
thrice a day, seldom without finding some about. 
This sounded very terrifying to a young girl just 
out from 
home, and to 
the maid 
even more so. 
She was cer- 
tainly much 
alarmed, and 
on going to 
bed con- 
verted the 
top of her 

bed into a 

dressing- 
room. Annie, 
the maid, was 
less philosoph- 
ical, and lived 
in terror of 
them. 

It was for- 
tunate that Mr. 
A gave us 
an explanation 
of them, for I 
never in my 
life saw so 
many scor- 
pions as during 
the few days 
we stayed in 
this house. 
Ever after- 
wards my wife 
would not 
have firewood 
stacked any- 
where near 
us. In course 
of time, however, she got accustomed to 
scorpions, for “ familiarity breeds contempt,” 
but we never sat down to a meal without 
scanning the floor for any lurking enemy. Mr. 
A—— in his top-boots was perfectly safe, and 
both my wife and her maid extemporized leather 
gaiters to put on above their boots and looped 
up their dresses so that they should not fall on 
the floor. My wife dreaded snakes far more than 
scorpions, but my readers have probably heard 
so many snake stories that I refrain from giving 
any of my own experiences in this direction. 

Notwithstanding the many pests of tropical 
climates, there ‘s always so much interest in the 
life around one, human, animal, bird, insect, or 
vegetable, that one soon takes little account of 
the drawbacks caused by “ creepy-crawlies.”’ 
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In_ these articles, specially 
written for “ The Wide World 
Magazine,” Mr. Philby gives a 
thrilling account of his travels 
in Central Arabia among the 
Wabhabi Arabs, perhaps the 
most fanatical and puritanical 
people in the world. The 
Author is the only living 
Englishman who has crossed 


IV. 

yume N we fared over 

WA) the dreary wilder- 
ness, wondering 
whether we should 
ever see a village or a human being 
again, We were lords of all we 
surveyed, but as we marched we took care to 
scan the horizon lest others might be there 
to dispute our title. By night the howl of 
some hungry wolf, by day a flight of skinny 
locusts or a herd of timid gazelles bounding 
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Arabia, and about one-third 
of his journey—made in Arab 
costume to avoid arousing 
the suspicions of the Bedouin 
—was over entirely unknown 
country. For this reason 
his narrative and the ac- 
companying photographs will 
be found of exceptional 
interest. 


up which we were advancing 
in careless array, was found 
to be lined with a dozen rifte- 
barrels that covered us! We 
were at the mercy of our sur- 
prisers, and, judging discretion the better part 
of valour, held up our hands in token of sur- 
render, whereupon there followed a scene of 
indescribable confusion, our captors roughly 
demanding of our guides who we were, whence 
coming, whither going and why, while I stood in 
the midst preserving my incognito in silence. 


The arrival of the Author's party at the frontier village of Khurma. 


away from our approach, served to remind us 
that even the desert has its life; and on one 
occasion we saw afar off a shimmer of dark 
objects—camels and men—but too far away 
to be distinguished as friends or foes. We 
hastened on to the shelter of a rolling tract 
of sand, and were beginning to congratulate 
ourselves that we had avoided observation, 
when, lo and behold ! the crest of the ridge, 


As luck would have it, the party which had 
waylaid us was merely a band of merchants 
travelling into the interior with merchandise ; 
they had taken us for robbers and had 
ambushed us as the best means of defending 
themselves and their goods, but now showed 
that they were no less relieved than ourselves 
to find a fight unnecessary. We spent the 
night quietly encamped side by side and next 
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morning we parted company, our friends 
little guessing the real identity of the passing 
strangers and ourselves well pleased that our 
temporary carelessness had ended in no 
worse disaster. 2 

Without further adventure we arrived at 
the tiny oasis of Khurma, a locality of little 


the westward by a thin strip of hills called Al 
Hadhn, passing through which we beheld in 
the far distance, beyond an immense level 
plain, the great peaks of the mountain barrier 
which looks out abruptly on the Red Sea. 
In its lower slopes, on the eastern side, nestle 
the beautiful vale and town of Taif—a 


The Wabhabi army io camp. This picture was taken during the campaign against Iba Rashid, who sided with the Turks. 


intrinsic importance, though it has since 
then earned no small measure of notoriety 
as the frontier village over which Ibn Saud, 
the monarch of Wahhabiland, has come to 
blows with his powerful Western neighbour, 
the King of the Hejaz. This is no place to 
discuss the course of a struggle which is not 
yet over, and which may have far-reaching 
consequences on the future of Arabia, but 
some of my readers may remember that in 
the early summer of 1919 a pitched battle 
took place at the neighbouring oasis of 
Turaba between the contending parties and 
ended in a decisive victory for the Wahhabis. 
Arab warfare is always a long-drawn-out 
affair of short, sharp shocks, and it would be 
unwise to pro- 


veritable paradise of flowers and fruit-trees 
in a setting of granite boulders of every shape 
and colour, in striking contrast with which 
stand out the white facades of the palaces and 
mansions to which the princes and merchants 
of Mecca retire for their holidays in the dog- 
days of the Meccan summer. 

It was late on the evening of Christmas 
Day, 1917, that we arrived at Taif after a long 
and weary march, to find the house of the 
chief of the local police placed at our disposal. 
A guard of honour, also of police, met us 
some way down the road near a splendid 
marble palace belonging to Ali Pasha, an 
ex-ruler of Mecca, and conducted us with all 
honour to our residence, where we were soon 
the recipients of 


phesy either what 
will happen next 
or who will come 
out victorious in 
the end, but of 
one thing one can 

> Sure—the cur- 
tain has not yet 
fallen on the last 
act of the drama 
of Khurma, and 
will not fall until 
more blood has 
Mixed with the 
waters of the val- 
ley of Subai. 

The Khurma 
area is divided 

om the moun- 
tainous country 


of the Hejaz to 


The marble palace of tne ex-Sherif Ali Pashi 


complimentary 
visits from all the 
local notables, 
from the governor 
downwards. The 
evening passed 
very pleasantly, 
and it was good 
to be once more 
in the lap of com- 
parative luxury 
after seventeen 
days of the priva- 
tions and uncer- 
tainties of the 
desert. Our 
quarters con- 
sisted of a large 
reception - room 
richly furnished 
with carpets and 


a 
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a luxurious divan running around three 
sides, while on the fourth it was screened 
by a large and heavy curtain of plush 
from an open impluvium of diminutive size, 
in which a variety of plants, ferns, and 
creepers clustered around and above a 
central fountain ; round this mpluvium was 
a series of lesser rooms in which we were to 
sleep, and a tiled bathroom in which we were 
able to indulge in the luxury of a hot bath 
drawn from a large copper oven heated from 
below. 

Our dinner that night—served, of course, 
on the carpet of 


other delicacies, with tea and coffee to wash 
them down. 

The two days I spent in this delectable 
valley were as interesting as they were 
pleasant, for Taif has a history dating back 
to the days of Arabian idolatry. Here are 
the famous idol-stones of Allat and Azza, 
female deities of the ancient pagans singled 
out in the Koran for the special denunciation 
of the Prophet ; here, too, are the beautiful 
tapering minarets of the Mosque of Ibn 


_ Abbas, erected in later times over the graves 


of the cousin and two sons of Mohammed 
himself. The 


the reception - 
room — was 
simple enough 
but very excel- 
lent, and I re- 
member the im- 
pression made 
upon me by the 
whiteness of the 
great mounds of 
Tice on which the 
flesh of two great 
sheep was spread 
—not that the 
rice was any 
whiter than it 
should have been, 
but because that which we had eaten for the 
past fortnight was not only none too clean but 
had perforce to be cooked in dirty water. 
Tired as I was, I had to sit up till past midnight 
conversing with my kindly hosts, but before 
retiring to rest I took the precaution to leave 
instructions that I was not to be awakened 
on any account next morning. Neverthe- 
less it was only nine-thirty when the bustle 
of the houschold and my companions in the 
next room roused me from my slumbers, and 
in a few moments I was propped up in bed 
partaking of a most_epicurean petit déjeuner, 
consisting of dainty Taif bread, honey from 
the mountains, cream-cheese, quinces, and 


The palace of the King of the Hejaz at Taif, sacked and burnt by the 
Turks before they surrendered the town to the Arab army in 1916. 


marble palace of 
Ali Pasha, which 
I have already 
mentioned, is per- 
haps the most 
beautiful build- 
ing of the locality, 
but the medizval 
fort at the north- 
west corner of the 
town is not less 
striking, with its 
partially ruined 
bastions, while 
the palace of the 
King of the 
Hejaz, sacked and 
burned by the Turks before they surrendered 
the town in 1916 to the Arab forces, together 
with the wreckage of the Turkish barracks, 
brings the history of the town down to modern 
times and the Great War, in which it played 
an important part. 

Soon after the beginning of the Arab 
rebellion under Sherif Husain, an Arab force 
was detached to attack the Turkish garrison 
at Taif; during my visit I saw the trenches of 
the defences and visited the eminences round 
the town from which the Arab artillery 
bombarded them. The barracks naturally 
came in for a considerable share of the 
bombardment ; the officers’ quarters were 
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In the mountains of the Hejaz. 


reduced to ruins, and I was shown a pile of 
débris in a corner of the barracks where the 
Turkish commander had made his heac- 
quarters in an underground vault, until a 
well-directed shell made it untenable— 
unfortunately in the absence of its distin- 
guished occupant, who, finding the barracks 
too exposed, transferred his quarters to a 
house in the centre of the town; but the 
Egyptian gunner in charge of the siege 
artillery was not to be done, and, having with 
the help of a spy located the position of the 
new headquarters. reduced it to a pile of 
débris and so alarmed the commandant, 
who was again away from home, that he 
surrendered the town on the next day—at 
least, such was the story I heard myself 
from members of the Arab force, who took a 
pardonable pride in reciting the deeds of 
prowess which had marked the early heroic 
days of the Arab rising. 


‘Tee villege of Madhig, 


near Mecca. Notice the group of curious inhabitants on ome of the flat roots. 


My arrival at Taif had been unexpected 
by the Hejaz authorities, owing to the mis- 
carriage of a telegram intended for the King, 
but my reception lacked nothing in warmth 
on that account, and on the second day after 
my arrival the governor informed me that 
King Husain was anxious that 1 should 
continue my journey to Jeddah as soon as I 
was rested. Thus on December 28th, 
after taking a cordial farewell of my hosts, 
I resumed my march through the eastern 
foothills in a northerly direction and arrived 
the same evening at a little hamlet called 
Sail, which marks the eastern boundary of the 


‘holy territory: of Mecca and the spot where 


pilgrims bound for the shrine change their 
ordinary garments for the thram—a simple 
linen shroud without seam, in which the 
circumambulation of the Black Stone has to 
be performed. From the strategic point of 
view Sail is the key of Mecca, standing as it 
does in a knot of 
valleys and_ hills 
which command 
one of the main 
lines of communi- 
cation between 
inner Arabia and 
the holy city. He 
who holds Sail 
holds Mecca in the 
palm of his hand. 
Here we were 
met by a deputa- 
tion sent by the 
King to welcome 
us in his name, and 
hence, on the fol- 
lowing morning, 
we all set forth to 
thread a compli- 
cated maze of 
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The first sign of civilization—the telegraph line between 


Jeddah and Mecca, 


mountain valleys, rapidly descending to- 
wards the plains of Mecca. The Sherifial 
deputation consisted of the Amir or 
governor of the village of Madhigq, situated 
at a subsidiary pass covering the holy 
city, where we spent the night ; several 
of his relations ; a special guide chosen’ 
from the local tribesmen; and, last but 
not least, one Ibrahim, an African slave 
of the King’s own entourage, who was 
treated with the greatest consideration by 
everybody and was good enough to con- 
sider himself as being specially responsible for 
my comfort and safety at every stage of the 
journey. On our arrival at Madhiq we were 
met by a further deputation, in all respects 
like the first except that it was headed by a 
Syrian gentleman, who gave me to under- 
stand that he was a sort of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, besides being the King’s 
confidential amanuensis. He was a curious, 
unwittingly-comic little man, who rode a 
fat mule and in every way presented a striking 
contrast to the dignified but less well-educated 
Arabs, for whom he seemed to have a 


profound contempt. 
The village of Madhiq is one of ‘the most 
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An enlargement of the group in the photorraph shere: show ng the 
Author's escort and camel 


beautiful spots I have ever seen—a narrow 
valley watered by little running streams, 
bounded on all sides by rugged mountains 
and coloured with every shade. of. green 
imaginable, ranging from the brilliant emerald 
of its fields of lucerne, through the dark 
greens of its orange groves and the light 
greens of its banana patches, to the sombre 
hue of the stately palms which waved over 
all. We had left Taif but two days before, 
beautiful enough, but somewhat ‘bare and 
bleak in its winter nakedness, and here, as 
if by magic, we had stumbled into the midst 
of a warm and luscious spring, whose rich 
scents and buzzing mosquitoes warned us 
that we were once more on the 
threshold of the tropics. 

Mecca was but a few hours distant 
to the south—so near and yet so far, 
for travelling as I was in an official 
capacity and with a guard of honour 
it was out of the question that I should 
enter the forbidden city or even view 
it from afar. The next two days were 
spent in circumnavigating Mecca by 
a road running parallel to it on the 
north and following the line of an 
ever-broadening valley known as the 
Wadi Fatima, after the daughter of 
the Prophet. 

At length we emerged from the 
mountainous country into the heat 
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and dust of the plain; our goal was yet 
far distant and we hastened on, anxious to 
arrive at the sea coast before the day and 
the vear were out, for it was the 31st De- 
cember, 1917, that last day of our march. 
For seven hundred miles and more I had 
plodded on camels across the continent 
ef Arabia, far from civilization and_ its 
signs—no trains, fo telegraphs, nothing to 
mark the progress of mankind in the 
thousands of years which had _ passed 
since Eve, the mother of the human race, 
stalhed across the country to her grave at 
Jeddah and Abraham had wandered with his 
flocks in the desert. 

Little villages of palms and reed, huts, 
little villas of better type, dotted the valley 
down which we marched; Mecca itself, 
with its memories and its mystery, lay but 
a little way to our left, behind a low barrier 
of hills. Knots of weary pilgrims and 
loaded camels filed past us from time to 
time, bound for the holy city; and so it had 
been from time 
*immemonial, un- 
changing and 
unchanged. All 
of a sudden, how- 
ever,my thoughts 
were wrenched 
back to the 
modern world by 
a strangely fam- 
iliar apparition— 
a telegraph line. 
issuing abruptly 
from the hills on 
our left and strik- 
ing diagonally 
across the valley 
to the bare downs 
which screen the 
sea coast from 
the interior. It 
was the telegraph 
line connecting 
Mecca with Jed- 
dah and the outer 
world — the only 
sign of modern 
progress I met 
with during all 
my sojourn in 
Arabia; and yet 
when I descended 
at the telegraph 
office of Bahra, 
desirous of communicating my arrival thus 
far to the British authorities at Bagdad, 
the telegraph master could not bring him- 
self to signal a message which would 
betray the presence of an infidel and 
European in the precincts of the holy city! 
While on the subject of telegraphs I 
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may mention that in recent years even 
such remote places in Central Arabia as 
Riyadh have found it impossible to dis- 
pense altogether with news from outside ; 
it comes slowly, indeed, by the camel-post 
from the east coast, but it comes in the shape 
of ‘ Reuters ’’—a word nearly synonymous 
in Arabia with reliable news as opposed to 
the uncertain rumours of Bedouin news- 
agents. When I was at Riyadh my weekly 
or fortnightly post-bag was always brought 
to me by one of Ibn Saud’s secretaries, who 
had instructions to bring back to his master 
a yvéchauffé of ‘‘ Reuter’s’’ news. What 
“ Reuter’ says to-day will be believed in 
Central Arabia ten days or a fortnight hence 
as Gospel truth. Thus does propaganda link 
up the ancient world with the modern ! 

The afternoon was yet young as we re- 
mounted our camels at Bahra and urged 
them on, to the tune of Arab marching songs, 
to the utmost of their speed on the last lap 
of our long journey. At intervals of five 
miles or so the 
road is dotted 
with coftee-shops, 
where travellers 
between Mecca 
and Jeddah alight 
to refresh them- 
selves on the 
march. I was 
riding past one of 
these alone, and 
somewhat ahead 
of my party, 
when a courtly 
Arab, going in 
the same direc- 
tion, reined back 
his camel to my 
side. ‘* Whence 
comest thou, O 
sheikh?” he 
questioned, “‘and 
what is the news 
from the desert?” 
Somewhat taken 
back at his failure 
to detect my 
identity and at 
his assumption of 
my high rank, I 
replied, as I had 
heard my com- 
panions so often 
reply to similar 
questions: ‘‘ Seventeen days ago we set out 
from Riyadh. Ibn Saud was then in the best 
of health and God has been bounteous to the 
countryside ; we had much rain by the way, 
and please God the spring will be favourable 
to the cattle.” Then we parted, and so far 
as I am aware he knows not to this day that 
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he held converse with an Englishman on the 
pilgrim road. 

At length we passed the last coffee-booth 
on the road, and the hills splayed out to a 
vague horizon tinged with a streak of 
brilliant blue—the sea! Many of my com- 
panions had never seen it before, but, marvel 
as they might at the great expanse of water 
before them, they could not xnow the thrill 
of home-coming which went through me, as 
it must have done through Xenophon and 
his weary host at their first view of the ocean 
after their wanderings in the desert. 

The coral mansions of Jeddah rose out of the 
haze at the water’s edge before us, with the 
blue-green dome of the tomb of Eve to the 
right and the masts of many ships in the 
harbour beyond. Our straggling convoy 
lumbered through the heavy portals of the 
Mecca gate; we threaded our way through 
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the busy streets of Jeddah, and alighted at 
the door of the residence of the Arab governor 
of the town, who greeted me after the Arab 
fashion with a paternal kiss and led me into 
his parlour to partake of coffee, putting me 
at once at my ease by remarking on my per- 
sonal resemblance to Sherif Abdullah, one of 
the sons of the King of the Hejaz. 

Thus, on the last day of a memorable year, 
did I complete my long journey across 
Arabia, the land of mystery, of which, as I 
have already indicated in these articles, I 
was destined to see yet more in the New Year 
that was about to dawn. Now, as I write, 
it all seems like some strange dream, but a 
dream that will never be forgotten; and I 
cease not to hope that perhaps some day in 
the future it may be my good fortune to lift 
again the veil that has descended upon the 
memories of my sojourn in desert Arabia. 


END. 
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meajHEN we started after Felizardo, 
AASB he was the most notorious bandit 
VA ka) chief in the Philippine Islands. 

i) \ He was to the islands what some 


of the old outlaws were to Ice- 

land in the Saga days, or what 
Dick Turpin was to England, or Jesse James 
to Missouri. Before the American occupancy 
he had been an officer in the Revolutionary 
army. General Calles had made him a 
colonel, and then cashiered him because of 
bis cruelty and because he was not amenable 
to discipline. 

He spread his fame through fear, and his 
cruelty was a thing to conjure with. When 
he set up as a bandit after the American 
occupancy, he was at the top of his game. 
He cut the tongues out of native messengers 
who brought us news, ham-strung those who 
ran our errands, and cut off the hands of 
those who worked for us. So widespread 
were his depredations and so great was his 
power over the people, that in 1905, when I 
joined the chase with the Philippine Scouts, 
it had been found necessary to send five 
thousand troops to occupy his places of 
refuge. We organized a general hunt, and 
1 was in command of one party. I played 
out my string as best I could, but could 
never get a live scent. When I returned and 
reported failure, the Chief said :— 

“IT am sorry. You are the last man in, 
and I had counted on you.” 

Soon after this an order went forth to 
reconcentrate the people in the towns, so 
as to give us a better chance to catch the 
elusive Felizardo. I protested that this was 
a mistake, but soon received another order 
to reconcentrate the people of my district. 
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In the process of civilizing the Philippines the 
United States authorities have had their fill of 
trouble with bandits and outlaws, operating on a 
big scale and committing countless. atrocities. 
This exciting little story describes the hunting 
down of one of the most notorious brigands who 
ever afflicted the islands, a man who “ would not 
stay dead.” The authorities offered a large 
reward for his capture, dead or alive, and they 
paid it out twice before he was finally accounted 
for. “The narrative ‘is absolutely true,” writes 
Mr. Kenamore. 


The Chief wired asking if I had done so. 
I replied, “‘ Have not. You must send 
another man to do that. It is a mistake. 
We must have these people's help if we are 
to catch Felizardo.” 

‘Do it your own way,” he replied, “ but 
I hold you responsible.” 

My lieutenant and I had returned just at 
dark one day from a week’s futile chase. 
For the last three days we had trudged 
through a steady rain. When we had 
changed into dry clothing, we were ready 
to take our first warm food for days. 

Approaching the soup—our cook excelled 
in soups—the lieutenant looked up at me. 

“Nineteen generals could not get me 
out of here to-night,” he declared. 

Just then an old man entered the back 
door. 

“‘ Felizardo is down the road a little way,” 
he told us. “Maybe you would like to get 
him.” 

I recognized the old man. Calles had 
taken me to his barrio (village) long before, 
and had given him a peso and told him I 
was his friend, and that he must aid me 
could. I turned to the 
lieutenant, and said :— 

“We start right away.” 

““ Very well, sir,”’ he replied. 

There were nine Philippine Scouts, the 
doctor, the lieutenant, and myself. We did 
not give the Scouts a chance even to whisper 
to their wives, but hustled them down the 
road through the darkness and the rain. 
The “‘ little way ” proved to be seven miles 
back in the hills. 

Finally, we approached a deep canyon, 
black as a pocket. The guide stopped and 
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demanded that he should be put behind. 
I. took the lead, and we walked noiselessly 
on, each man with his fingers on the back 
of the man ahead so as to keep touch. At 
times I wou!d become confused, and send 
back for the guide to feel out the trail with 
his bare feet. At last, through the thick 
blackness, I saw the glow of a dying camp- 
fire. 

Then, in absolute silence, -we crept on. 
Near the fire I started to step over a log, 
and with one foot in the air, saw that the 
log was a_ sleeping 
man. We were in the 
midst of Felizardo’s 
camp! I pulled the 
lieutenant up to me, 
silently. We did not 
dare even to whisper. 
I felt him twitch as 
he saw the sleeping 
man. He, in turn, 
drew the doctor up 
to us, and I felt the 
doctor start. I tried 
to pull up Sergeant 
Flores, but could not 
make him understand. 
There was very little 
Toom any way, and 
so I decided to open. 
fire. I felt to see 
that the lieutenant 
and the doctor were 
ready, and then I 
yelled :— 

“Let ‘em have it !’’ 


is, and we -are going with ten men to get 
him to-night. You will make the eleventh.” 

One of Felizardo’s men, named _ Isidro, 
had agreed to betray him. We were to 
start at midnight for Barrio San Nicholas, 
and from there strike off into the woods. 
It was raining hard and very dark. Isidro 
led the way. After we had passed the Barrio 
San Nicholas we stopped, and I told Colonel 
Baker that we should fail in our mission. 
When he demanded to know why, I said 
that there were too many of us to get 
Felizardo on such a 
night. He was like a 
wolf or fox that had 
been shot at too often. 

‘What would you 
advise me to do?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Detail one man 
to go forward and 
kilt him,” T said. 

We discussed it, 
and the colonel agreed 
that he had too many 
men. He declared 
that Dr. Baker, head 
of the Information 
Bureau, was entitled 
to the. job, and 
McLane had worked 
so long and so hard 
on the chase of Feli- 
zardo that he had a 
claim, too. 

“And I-would like to 
have Van Schaick 


The guns went off 
with a roar, and there :. 
‘were screams, cries, the sound of bodies 
crashing through brush, and then an awful 
silence. I threw a. handful of cogon grass 
on the fire and blew upon it. When it flared 
up I found that I was standing astride a 
dead man. In the camp there had been 
Felizardo and seven of his men. Three were 
killed, two wounded, and two captured un- 
injured. Felizardo was the only one to 
escape, and all that I got to show for him 
was his silver-mounted dagger. 

We hurried back to the town, and I turned 
out all the troops I could get. We hunted 
for six days, and made every effort, but 
Felizardo had utterly disappeared. After 
that hunt, which covered the territory 
thoroughly, I decided that the outlaw had 
crossed to Cavite. Accordingly, I went over 
to see Colonel Baker, Chief of the Con- 
stabulary. 

“‘ Felizardo is not on our side,” I told him. 
“‘ By a process of elimination, he cannot be 
there; I have searched too carefully. He 
is on this side.” 


“You are right,” the colonel said. ‘‘ He 
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along to do the shoot- 
ing,”’ said- McLane. - 

So we three set off with the guide. The 
rain was still falling heavily, and it was as 
dark as pitch. 

“‘ What will you do if Felizardo halts you 
when we approach his camp?” I asked the 
guide. 

“‘T will throw my arms round him and 
hold him tight while you put the gun against 
him and kill him,’’ he replied, and 1 thought, 
“You Judas!” 

Then I thought of Ana Cleto Mojica, poor 
Ana Cleto, who had been a servant in our 
camp before Felizardo caught him. I 
remembered him as we found him—with 
his lips cut off, the tendons of his legs 
severed, and his poor hands hanging like 
birds’ claws, and I told myself, “‘ If Isidro will 
hold Felizardo, I will put my gun against 
his body and fire, and thank God that I 
have had the privilege of ridding the earth 
of such a monster.” 

We moved on silently through the rain. 
and the darkness until Isidro stopped and 
said :— 

“We are very close now.” 


~ 
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“He resisted with his rifle, and o lively fight started.” 
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Thirty or forty steps farther, although we 
were moving as silently as shadows, a voice 
suddenly hailed us out of the darkness :— 

“Sino ca 2?” (Who are you ?) it cried. 

With the sound of that ringing voice, 

‘ Isidro’s courage was swept away, and he 
threw himself on the ground with a scream. 

There was no time for half-measures; I 
just dropped on one knee, and with my 
pump shot-gun combed the darkness as 
long as I had a cartridge left, while McLane 
and Baker fired with their revolvers. When 
silence returned, we made a torch of weeds. 

Felizardo’s hammock, we found, had been 
suspended from two uprights. Both of these 
had been shot away. The hammock itself 
had been riddled, and Felizardo’s hat had 
seven buckshot through it. 

But Felizardo himself had vanished, though 
I found his compass. I learned later, how- 
ever, in conversation with one Pablo Abinail, 
that’ I had hit Felizardo, for Pablo dug 
‘buckshot out of him with a penknife. 

Colonel Baker and his party came up to 
find that we had failed. I went back to the 
Barrio San Nicholas and got bloodhounds 
to follow the trail. We started them at 
daylight, and as they would not run well 
in leash, we let them go free. Captain Pyle, 
‘of the Scouts, was with me. After hours of 
fruitless following, we found that they had 
got switched off on to a fresh deer trail. 
We could get no further trace of Felizardo ; 
once more he had escaped us. 

Concepcion, an officer of the Scouts, and 
formerly a presidente, was entrusted with 
the continuation of the chase. He told the 
people of the Barrio Colaca that if a wander- 
ing lJadrone came there, they were. not to 
feed him and pass him along, but to lock 
him up and send in news at once. 

A month later, sure enough, a lone ladrone 
came to the barrio and demanded food. The 
people explained the order they had received, 
and tried to tie the man up, but he resisted 
with his rifle, and a lively fight started. In 
the midst of the scrimmage an old peon, who 
was calmly grinding rice in a mortar, reached 
over and tapped the ladrone on the head 
with his stone pestle, killing him instantly. 

Thereupon the villagers held a conference. 
What were they to do? These Americans 
were strange people. When you killed a 
man, sometimes they paid you with silver, 
sometimes they took you to Bilidad prison 
and hanged you. They were unable to tell 
which kind of a man this was, so for safety 
sake they took him up on a cliff and 
threw him to the rocks, two hundred feet 
below. 

Then, in case this was the kind of man 
the Americans paid for in silver, the head 
man of the barrio sent a messenger seven 
miles to Concepcion, saying: “ A ladrone 
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came here and we tried to arrest him, but 
he resisted and leaped from a cliff.” 

Concepcion hurried seven miles through 
the sun to the barrio, then hastened back 
seven miles, and sent a message to the Chief 
of the Constabulary, saying: ‘ We have 
chased a ladrone, who leaped over a cliff, 
etc.”” 

The Chief was much impressed by a 
ladrone who would leap from a_ precipice 
rather than surrender, and he telegraphed, 
“ Bring the body to Tanauan.”’ When the 
body reached Tanauan, the Chief wired to 
Manila and asked that all the members of 
Felizardo’s band who were in prison should 
be sent out, separately. 

They were taken one at a time into the 
room where the body lay, and each one 
declared “It is Felizardo.” His former 
servant declared that a certain tooth of 
Felizardo’s had been broken off, and they 
pried the mouth open, and found a tooth 
broken off, as described. 

Colonel Baker was convinced, and the 
reward of five thousand pesos was duly paid 
to the people of the barrio of Colaca and to 
Concepcion. 

About this time I took on the job of 
Governor of Cavite, and twa days later was 
having dinner with a friend in Manila. My 
friend’s wife said that her sewing-girl had 
had a peculiar experience at the funeral 
of Felizardo the day before. Observing the 
bandit’s mother in the procession, weeping 
bitterly, the girl had endeavoured to console 
her by putting her arm around the bereaved 
woman. The mother turned to her quickly. 
“Shut up!’ she whispered. “‘I saw him 
an hour ago.” ~ Then she. resumed her 
lamentations and wailings. It was a fine 
funeral. 

After dinner I- called on the Chief of the 
Constabulary and found him in grave con- 
sultation with Thompson, of Bantagan. 
Somebody had been impersonating Felizardo, 
they told me. I contributed the sewing- 
girl’s story. More reports came in later,” 
and we began to feel uneasy again. Little 
by little, piecing things together, we became 
convinced before many days either that the 
redoubtable Felizardo was still alive or else 
that a successor had stepped into his shoes, 
assumed his name, and continued his evil 
career. 

The whole matter was then put in the 
hands of General Bandholtz, who was 
probably the best man in the islands to 
tackle such a difficult proposition. In his 
handling of this enigma he conferred with 
Aurilio Ramos, a young Spaniard, Captain 
of Constabulary, and I believe one of the 
ablest officers in the service. 

In Ramos’s company was a man named 
Carpio, some kind of a cousin of Felizardo, 
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and full cousin of a man whom Felizardo 
had killed. Ramos was sent with his com- 
pany to take station at Camp Baker. This 
was near the Barrio San Nicholas and 
Felizardo’s old haunts. 

After Ramos had talked to them for some 
time, Carpio and a friend of his agreed to 
desert from the army, join Felizardo, and 
kill him. Ramos knew the scheme must be 
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a rumour began to spread abroad that 
Captain Ramos was crazy. 

The aggrieved men began to talk desertion 
around the tienda where a cast-off wife of 
Felizardo’s lived. Then one day, after a 
month of ill-treatment, they were missing 
at roll-call in the morning. Ramos acted like 
a man gone violently insane. 

Meanwhile Carpio and his friend had gone 


* ” Felizardo drew his dagger and statted slowly across the floor.” 


worked up very carefully, and he went at 
it in a very thorough manner. A full month 
before the time decided upon for the deser- 
tion, Ramos began to abuse the two men. 
He denied them privileges, and when they 
broke minor regulations punished them with 
great severity. He worked them all day in 
the hot sun on the parade-ground, and lost 
po opportunity to humiliate them. Soon 


to the Felizardo woman and asked where 
Felizardo could be found. She could not 
tell them, but suggested that they should 
go to a certain Captain Damiso Marcus and 
ask him. Captain Damiso, who had heard, 
like everyone else, of the abuse the men had 
undergone, told them to go to a certain place 


- in the woods at three in the morning, and 


cough. They did, and Felizardo answered. 
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There was much talk, and Felizardo made 
them welcome. They touched their fore- 
heads to the ground before him, and he 
took them into his clan. Felizardo was 
convinced of their hatred of the Americans, 
for he had had daily reports of the treatment 
the two men were receiving from Ramos. 
He allowed them to keep their rifles, and 
they became honoured guests. The party 
went a few days later to the Barrio San 
Nicholas, where a banquet was spread, and 
all the pretty girls waited on the new recruits 
to Felizardo, 

Carpio was a good story-teller, and he 
was in the midst of a narrative when 
Felizardo stopped him and asked suddenly :— 

“ Carpio, what rank did you hold in the 
United States army ?” 

“ T was a sergeant,” Carpio replied. 

Without another word Felizardo drew his 
dagger and started slowly across the floor 
toward the recreant sergeant. Carpio looked 
at his rifle. It was in the corner, too far 
away to reach in time. Felizardo approached 
and slashed the chevrons from Carpio’s sleeve. 

“| make you a captain in my army,” he 
said, pompously. 

Carpio told me afterwards that it was a 
funny story he was telling, and that he 
never worked so hard in his life as he did 
to finish it. 

After this they discussed a plan of cam- 
paign. Felizardo wanted to rob_ the 
presidente (mayor) of Tagig, but Carpio 
suggested that since Ramos had gone crazy, 
it would be easy to capture his camp. 

“ The nearest man sleeps a hundred yards 
from Ramos,” Carpio said. “* No one but 
the guard has rifles, and this insane man 
sleeps by an open window, with all the rifles 
at the head of his bed. We can kill him, 
seize the rifles by the armful, and escape 
unharmed.” 

Felizardo knew this was true. For months 
Ramos had thus invited death in order to 
“draw” the outlaw, dehberately using him- 
self as bait. After reflection, the bandit 
agreed to Carpio’s plan, and ordered fifty 
men to prepare to accompany him. A start 
was made the following night, and when 
they were within half a mile of the camp, 
Carpio suggested that they should leave the 
barrio people there, while the chief and the 
two renegades went forward to spy out the 
land. This was done, but Felizardo did not 
fully trust his recruits and would not let 
them go in front. He led the way, and they 
followed. 

Near the edge of the camp was a great 
mango tree, and under it was dense shade. 
Carpio felt that the time had come, and 
accordingly cleared for action. He knew 
that it was futile, of course, to try to kill 
Felizardo with a gun; the outlaw had fallen 
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off a cliff and only stayed dead two days. 
No gun would kill a man like that; this 
was a job for the knife. 

Carpio laid his rifle down, signalled to his 
confederate, and threw his arms around 
Felizardo. The other man dragged out his 
bolo and attacked at the back, but Felizardo 
kicked him off and threw Carpio from him. 

Carpio sprang at the bandit again and 
threw him. As the other man charged, to 
be once more kicked off, Felizardo said to 
Carpio :— 

“I did not expect this of you, Cousin. 
Let us stop and talk things over.’ Carpio 
weakened at the words, but the other man 
saw his chance, rushed in, with a swing of 
the bolo, and killed Felizardo finally and 
effectually. 

Carpio promptly ran into the camp and 
told Ramos. The captain formed his com- 
pany round the mango tree, but not a man 
would leave the moonlight and enter the 
shade where lay the man who would not 
stay dead. Ramos accordingly lit a torch 
and went under the tree himself. He found 
the body, and picked it up and shook it, 
while the company wondered. 

They got a carrometa and drove eighteen 
miles to Manila. Ramos sat beside the body 
and supported it with his arm, 

This time the Government was slower in 
paying out the reward. The body lay at an 
undertaker’s, and a judge, the Attorney- 
General, and a representative of the chief 
executive of the islands were detailed to 
decide the identity. 

Among the witnesses was Rosido Linisis, 
one of the two men wounded the first time 
we came near capturing Felizardo in the 
canyon. I had made him my moso, and his 
first job had been to polhsh his former 
master’s silver dagger. 

When the sheet was whipped from the 
body, I asked :=— 

“Who is that ?” 

“ Colonel Felizardo,’”’ he answered. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“IT was his servant. I know his hands, 
his feet, his face. It is Felizardo.” 

There were many other witnesses, and the 
identification was positive. Felizardo never 
came to life again. 

In due course a second reward of five 
thousand pesos went to Carpio and his com- 
panion. They took two weeks’ leave—and 
both returned to time, which was unexpected. 

Carpio had five cheap watches and several 
handsome chains, plated with gold or silver, 
and he had left in money exactly one peso 
and certain centavos. 

They duly reported to Ramos. 

“ We have had a fine time, captain," they 
said. ‘‘ Is there anybody else you would like 
killed ? We are the boys for that job.” 
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MANTA CRUZ, capital of all the 
vast department of Eastern Boli- 
H via, isacity ofsilence. Spreading 
over a dead-flat, half-sandy, 
jungled plain, its right-angled 
streets are deep in reddish sand 
in which not only its shod feet—by no means 
m the majority, though the upper class 
is almost foppish in dress—but even the 
solid wooden wheels of its clumsy ox-carts 
make not a sound. 

On New Year’s Day I took up my abode 
with the only permanent American resident 
of Santa Cruz. ‘“‘ Juan” S. Bowles, born 
in Ohio, had come to Brazil nine years after 
the Civil War and ascended to Santa Cruz 
by way of the Amazon, in the years when 
eighty days of hard labour were required 
to cover the two hundred and eighty miles 
now served by the Madeira-Mamoré rail- 
toad. He had never since seen his native 
land. 

Bowles was an interesting example of 
the transplanted American. A man of 
education and shrewd native wit, he had 
developed here in the wilderness a quaint, 
isolated philosophy of his own, and was 
one of those rare white men who have spent 
Many years unbrokenly in such an environ- 
ment and climate without ‘ going to seed.” 

Not merely was he a wide and reflective 
reader on all subjects from the scientific 
to the curious, but still, at seventy-five, 
produced, in the intervals of his labours 
as chief mechanic of the region, authoritative 
articles for the Buenos Ayres, London, 
and American periodicals. 

This New Year’s Day was notable to 
Bowles for another reason. His youngest 
son and last effective assistant made his 
first appearance in the uniform of a Bolivian 
soldier, and moved from home to the 
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cuartel. Conscription is theoretically uni- 
versal in Bolivia. On the first day of each 
year every youth in the Republic who has 
reached his nineteenth birthday must report 
at the capital of his department, ready for 
service. By Bolivian law a child born in 
Bolivia is a Bolivian, whatever the nation- 
ality of his father. The Civil War veteran 
who had strictly kept his American citizen- 
ship, though married to a Bolivian wife, 
had appealed in vain to the American 
Minister in La Paz. Prospective immigrants 
to this, as to several other South American 
countries, should not overlook this point 
in the future of their children. 

At that time the most widely-known 
gring) sojourner in Santa Cruz was an 
Englishman who chose to call himself 
*‘ Jack Thompson.’’ His habitat was the 
departmental prison. Some years previously 
‘“ Thompson ” and a fellow-countryman had 
drifted out of the interior of Bra2il into 
Corumba, and offered to sell their rights 
to a rubber forest they had discovered. 
The Teutonic house that showed interest 
asked them to await a decision, and mean- 
while offered them employment in the 
escort of a party of German employés, 
peons, and muleteers carrying seven thousand 
pounds in gold to a branch of the establish- 
ment in the interior of Bolivia. On the 
trail a German of the escort drew the English- 
men into a plot to hold up the party. 

A week or more inland, at a rivulet called 
Ypias, the trio suddenly fell upon their 
companions and killed three Germans, a 
Frenchman, a Bolivian muleteer, and the 
chola housekeeper of the chief of the 
expedition. The rest scattered into the 
jungle; except one old Indian arriero who, 
unable to run, managed to crawl up into 
the branches of a near-by tree. There he 
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witnessed the second act of the melodrama. 
For a time the trio remained in peace and 
concord, washed, drank, and_ concocted 
a meal over a fire of jungle brush. But 
soon the question of the division of the gold 
became a dispute. 

The German asserted that, as author of 
the plan, he should take half. The English- 
men insisted on an equal division. The 
dispute became a quarrel. At length, late 
in the afternoon, when the unseen observer 
was ready to drop to the ground and a 


quick death from exhaustion, fear, and 
thirst, the Englishmen fell upon their 
confederate with a revolver, two rifles, 


anda sabre. Even a German must succumb 
under such odds. Leaving the body where 
it fell, the pair divided the gold and, each 
swinging a pair of saddle-bags over his 
shoulder, struck off into the trackless jungle, 
for some reason fancying this a surer 
way of escape than to mount mules and dash 
for safety into Brazil. . 
Meanwhile some of the refu- 
gees had reached adjacent 
settlements. Several search- 
parties were made up and, 
having buried what the vul- 
tures had left, took up the scent. The 
natives of these jungle regions are not easily 
eluded in their own element. For four days 
the fugitives struggled through the tropical 
wilderness, half-dead from  thirst—for it 
was September, at the end of the dry season— 
and soon reduced to a few native berries 
as food. The gold became too heavy for 
their waning forces. They managed to 
climb to the summit of a jungle bluff and 
bury most of it. On the fifth day a search- 
party came upon them resting in a shaded 
thicket. A volley killed his companion 
and_ slightly wounded ‘“ Thompson,’’ who 
fled, leaving the corpse for the vultures ; the 
pursuers tracked the wounded man_ all 
night and next morning caught him at bay. 
Having pointed out the hiding-place of 
the gold, he was set backwards astride a 
mule with his hands ticd behind him and, 
amid such persecution as the savage, 
half-Indian Bolivian can invent, was escorted 
to San José, and later driven through the 
jungle and lodged in the departmental 
prison. 

All this had occurred three years before. 
Twice ‘ Thompson,” who was a Mason, 
as are some of the officials of Bolivia, 
“escaped.” The first time he was found 
drunk in the plaza before his evasion was 
known ; the second, he walked the hundred 
and sixty leagues to Yacuiva through the 
jungle without once touching the trail, 
only to celebrate too early what he fancied, 
for lack of geographical knowledge, was his 
escape into the Argentine, and be forced 
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to walk all the way back. Finally, after 
more than a year in prison, he had been 
tried—on paper, as is customary in all 
Spanish-America—and within another twelve- 
month had coaxed the judge to deliver his 
verdict and sentence him—to be shot. The 
Supreme Court and the President, however, 
had still to pass upon the matter, and 
another year drifted by. 

When I saw “ Thompson” in prison, he made 
no secret of his part in what he referred to 
as “our stunt,” and gave me detailed 
information as to how to find the graves 
along the trail ‘where we pulled it off,” 
in case I should continue to the eastward. 
He plainly regretted the crime, but only 
because he had been caught. Knowing 
he had already published his own account 
of the occurrence in an English magazine* 
and had found the remuneration exceedingly 
useful in eking out his wretched existence 
in a Bolivian prison, I suggested the wnting 
of the whole stor 

‘Ave, but they’re not going to give me 
time,”’ he answered, as he rolled and lighted 
a cigarette. ‘‘I have just got word from 
Sucre that they have confirmed the sentence. 
Now, as soon as the President signs it, 
they'll call me out and. y 

“Oh, I don’t believe Montes would do 
that to a gringo,” I remarked, encouragingly. 
‘" He is a Mason, too——” 

‘Well, I don’t care a rap whether they 
do or not,” he replied, with considerable 
heat. “I'm perfectly willing for them to 
do it and get it over. Even if he commutes 
the sentence, it means ten years more of 
this "—he pointed to the slovenly vard 
and dirtier inmates—“ and it’s quite as 
bad as the other; I don't know but that 
it’s not worse.” 

“« Thompson's cell" was fitted up asa 
workshop, with a bench, a small vice, and 
such mechanic's tools as he had been able 
to collect, and he earned a meagre fare and 
other necessities by mending watches and 
doing the various tinkering jobs that reached 
him from outside. Shoe-making was the 
favourite occupation of his fellow-jail- 
birds. More than a dozen had their open 
“cells scattered with odds and ends of 
leather: and half-finished footwear. For- 
merly the public had passed freely in and 
out of the prison, and the prisoners, under- 
bidding free labour, since their lodging was 
already supplied them, had always earned 
enough to satisfy their appetites. Now 
the rules had become somewhat more strict, 
at least to outsiders, and with less oppor- 
tunity to sell their wares more than one 
inmate suffered from hunger. 


* Our readers will remember that this narrative appeared 
in Tue Winer Wort, and created an extraordinary amount 
of interest —Ep, 
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“The Englishmen fell upon their confederate.” 


he had to offer was that the execution had 
been so long delayed. As a last favour, he 
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We passed into one of the 
A Bolivian two large common rooms, 
Jail. foul-smelling mud-dens_ in 


which * Thompsen ”’ had seen 
as many as thirty-seven persons of both 
sexes and all degrees of crime, age, and 
condition sometimes locked in for an entire 
month by some whim of carcelero or judge. 
The room being completely innocent of 
any convenience whatever, the conditions 
of prisoners and prison when the door 
might finally be unlocked needs no descrip- 
tion. Just now the room was open, and 
there were but twenty-six inmates, men 
and women mixed indiscriminately, for 
there were no rules, even at night, as to 
the sleeping-places of the two sexes. 

As we shook hands at the gate of the 
inner patio, ‘‘ Thompson” remarked, ‘If 
Montes signs it, I’ll have forty-eight hours 
left with nothing to do, and I'll write you 
something. I believe the thoughts of a 
man waiting to be 
shot "—it was the 
only time he used 
that word during the 
interview —“ would 
makc interesting read- 
ing. The ending would 
be all right if these 
Indians could make 
a good job of it, but 
they'll end by bashing 
in my head with the 
butts of their muskets, 
as they have done 
with all the others.” - 

Months later, in far 
Southern Chile, I 
chanced to pick up 
a newspaper, among 
the scant foreign 
despatches of which 
my eye fell upon :— 

“ Bolivia, May 14th. 
—In Santa Cruz de 
Ja Sierra was shot 
to-day the criminal 
‘ Thompson,’ of Eng- 
lish nationality, con- 
demned to the su- 
preme penalty for 
having assassinated 


asked that the jail conditions might 
be improved, so that his friends might be 
more humanely housed. On his last night 
he got permission to have a few of these— 
all jail-birds—to dinner with him, but 
refused to touch liquor himself, ‘‘ so that I 
shall be able to take in every detail clearly.” 
In the morning he informed friends that 
he had parents, brothers, and sisters in 
London, and a wife and son in the United 
States. To these he had been writing since 
his arrest that he was engaged in an enter- 
prise that would in time make him rich, 
if luck was with him. On the evening before 
his execution he wrote bidding them all 
farewell, saying he had suddenly contracted 
a tropical disease the doctors despaired of, 
and would be dead by the time they got the 
letter. He was shot at noon, while the bells 
of the cathedral were striking, so that nothing 
should be heard out- 
side the prison. 
There is one of the 
sandy streets of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra 
which does not run 
out to nothing in the 
surrounding jungle, 
like the rest, but 
dwindles to what is 
known locally as the 
“camino de Chi- 
quitos,”” and pushes 
on to the Paraguay 
River, some four hun- 
dred miles distant. 
“Road,” in the local 
sense, however, means 
anything but a com- 
fortable highway. As 
usual, the town was 
scornful of the sug- 
gestion that two lone 
gringos could make 
the journey on foot. 
Disheartening stories 
assailed us of the 
dangers’ from snakes 
and “‘ tigers,”’ of the 
unending pest of in- 
sects, of the almost 


the conductors of 
money of some local 
houses.” 
Another half-year passed be- 
“ Jack fore there reached me in 
Thompson’s” Brazil local papers and letters 
End. giving details. According to 
these, the judge wept when 
he read the sentence, but ‘‘ Thompson ” 
shook hands with him, telling him the sen- 
tence was just, and that the only criticism 


Most of the women of Bolivia wear the “tipoy,” a loose gown 
something like a nightdress, 


total lack of sleeping- 
places and even of 
supplies. 

For the first week we must carry all 
food with us; in this rainy season the route 
was sure to abound with chest-deep mud- 
holes and miles of swamps; the last twenty 
leagues, near the Paraguay, would be com- 
pletely inundated and impassable for months, 
until the water subsided. Or, if the rains 
did not come on at their accustomed time, 
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Saddle-steers take the place of horses and mules in the marshy 
pace is about two miles an hour. 


there was much danger of the country being 
wholly waterless for long distances. More- 
over, beyond the Rio Guapay, eight leagues 
east of the capital, stretched the notorious 
Monte Grande, a dense unbroken forest in 
which roamed wild Indians given to shooting 
six-foot arrows of chonta, or iron-heavy 
black palm, from their eight-foot bows 
with such force that they passed clear 
through a man at fifty yards. This was 
said to be quite painful. Nor were these 
mere idle rumours ; we had only to drop in 
on one of several men in town to be shown 
arrows taken from the bodies of victims. 

Divining- my companion’s real opinion 
of the journey, I made my plans to continue 
alone. 

Fortunately, I met a man named Konanz, 
who was bound for at least a few days 
in the same direction as myself. He made 
a virtue of necessity, added 
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parts of Bolivia. Their 
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writing paper, and carried 
on his head. This was the 
“ pelota.” For a mile or 
more he plodded noiselessly 
behind us. 7 

Then suddenly the forest 
opened out upon the notori- 
ous Guapay, or Rio Grande, 
a yellow-brown stream, wide 
as the lower Connecticut, 
flowing swiftly northward 
to join the Mamoré on its 
journey to the Amazon. 
We splashed a mile or more 
up along its edge, to offset 
the distance we should be 
carried down-stream before 
striking a landing opposite. 
Here two men of bleached- 
brown skin, each completely 
naked but for a palm-leaf 
hat, securely tied on, re- 
lieved our companion of his load and set 
about turning it into a boat. 

These ‘‘ pelotas de cuero”’ (leather balls) 
are the ferries of this region, being trans- 
portable, whereas a wooden boat, left 
behind, would be stolen by the wild Indians, 
Around the edge of the hide were a dozen 
loop-holes through which was threaded a 
cord that drew it up into the form of a rude 
tub. To add firmness to this, the hat- 
wearers laid’ a criss-cross of green poles 
in the bottom. Then they piled our baggage 
into it, set the German atop, and dragged 
it down the sloping mud-bank into the 
water, while the youth coaxed the mule 
into the stream and swam with it for. the 
opposite shore. This seemed load enough 
and to spare. But when I had fulfilled 
my duties as official photographer of the 
expedition, I, too, was lifted in, as they would 


a new rifle to his revolver 
and shot-gun, and offered 
to find room on the mule 
for the heavier portion of 
my baggage in return for 
the reassurance of my com- 
pany. 

In dense woods punc- 
tuated with mud-holes, a 
yellow youth in two cotton 
garments overtook us one 
afternoon, and asked if we 
would need a “ pelota.” 
We would. He stopped at 
a jungle hut some distance 
beyond and emerged with 
an entire ox-hide, sun-dried 
and still covered with the 
long red hair of its original 
owner. The hide was folded 
in four, like a sheet of 


The “leather ball” which carried the’ Author and his companion across the Rio Guapay, 
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no doubt have piled in Tommy also, had 
he been with us, and away we went speeding 
down the racing yellow stream, the naked 
ferrymen first wading, then swimming be- 
side us clutching the pelota, the “ gunwales”’ 
of which were in places not an inch above 
the water. Had the none-too-stout cord 
broken, the hide would instantly have 
flattened out and left us—for an_ all-too- 
brief moment—like passengers on the Magic 
Carpet of Oriental fairy-tales. 

Before and high above us, where the 
peloteros coaxed the crazy craft ashore, 
stretching farther than the eye could follow 
in either direction, stood an impenetrable 
forest—the famous Monte Grande, or ‘' Great 
Wilderness,”” of Bolivia. Here was the 
chief haunt of the wild Indians of the 
penetrating arrows, a region otherwise unin- 
habited, through which the ‘road’ to 
the Paraguay squeezes its way for hundreds 
of miles almost without a shift of direction. 


We deployed in campaign 

Through the formation, with our revolvers 
“Great loose in their holsters. 
Wilderness.”. Konanz marched ahead, 


closely followed by his affec- 
tionate mule, while I brought up the rear 
with his new Winchester. Mine was the 
post of honour and most promise, for the 
Indians of the Monte Grande do not face 
their intended victims, but spring from 
behind a tree to shoot the traveller in the 
back, immediately dodging back out of 
sight again. 
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improvement on Nature draws the toot out 
of shape, and the footprint of a savage, 
showing only the imprint of the heel, the 
outer edge of the foot, and the crooked 
big toe, is easily distinguished from that of 
the ordinary native. However, that was 
not my lucky day, and I caught not so much 
as a Kodak-shot at a feather-clout, though I 
glanced frequently over my shoulder all 
the day through. 

At sunset we waded through a barred 
gate and came to a tiny clearing where we 
found the first of the four garrisons of Monte 
Grande, which are supposed to keep the 
savages of the forest in check. The life of 
these garrisons is dismal in the extreme. 
The soldiers had absolutely no drill or 
other fixed duty. In most cases they were 
too apathetic to plant anything, even to 
dig a well, however heavily time hung on 
their hands, preferring to starve on half- 
rations, to choke in the dry season and 
drink mud in the wet, rather than exert 
themselves. Each ‘ fort ’’ had in the centre 
of the ‘‘ parade-ground ”’ a crude horizontal 
bar made of a sapling. But it was used 
only for a languid moment, when utter 
ennut drove someone to it. 

Beyond a swamp, which we managed 
only partly to dodge, we met a disorganized 
band of soldiers, each attended by his 
woman, crawling painfully toward Santa 
Cruz with strange assortments of odds and 
ends on their backs, including the indis- 
pensable 


They shoot 
seated, using 
the feet to 
stretch the 
bow~—a slight 
advantage, 
in point of 
time, to their 
intended vic- 
tim. Rumour 
has it that 
.the tribe is 
by nature 
peaceful; but 
they were 
long hunted 
for sport 
and are 


hammock 
each, with 
several 
babies. Ac- 
cording to 
them, the 
next settle- 
ment was so 
far distant 
that we gave 
up hope of 
reaching it 
that day,and 
camped in 
the road, 
where there 
was barely 


still shot on 
sight, with 
no questions asked, and so have naturally 
come to look upon all travellers as tribal 
enemies. They are said to be entirely 
nomadic, to wear nothing but a feather 
clout, and to bind their limbs in childhood, 
so that the forearm and the leg below the 
knee become mere bone and sinew, with 
which they can thrust their way through 
the spiny undergrowth without pain, This 


The garrison of one of the four “forts” in the “Great Wilderness” of Bolivie. 


room to pile 
our baggage 
besidea mud- 
hole. Every hint of breeze was cut off by 
the forest walls high above us, and the night 
that followed our stew of rice, beans, and 
charqui was one to be quickly forgotten— 
if possible. Stripped naked, the sweat 
ran off me in streams, soaking through the 
hammock. Into this the iron-jawed insects 
swarmed in such masses, in spite of the net, 
that I was forced to abandon it to them 


ON 


entirely. For a time 1 tramped up and down 
the road in the moonlight. But every 
few steps I stumbled, half asleep. I built 
a fire about my hammock and covered it 
with sand, but the “ smudge ’’ had little 
effect on the insects and made the heat 
and sweat all the more unendurable, so 
that I stumbled back- 
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after him. The latter had come to Bolivia 
so young that Spanish and chiquitana were 
his native tongues. He was a_ bullock- 
driver for a native owning several carts, 
and had recently been released from eight 
months in the prison of Santa Cruz, at the 
cost of all he owned: ‘‘ Jes’ becoze I killed 

a feller thet was 


wards and forwards 
in the roadway most 
of the night. 

In the morning the 
tendency to fall down 
asleep remained. The 
road was wider and 
the forest more open, 
so that the sun beat 
upon us like an open 
puddling-furnace. We 
paused to drink from 
any cart-rutorswamp, 
and to wash from our 
eyes the blinding 
sweat that quickly 
filled them again. 
Now and then a huge 
hairy spider ran by 
underfoot. The na- 
tives say they are 
deadly. We did not 
halt to investigate. 

Beyond the breath- 
lesscorner of the woods 
where we cooked the 
last of our beans we 
met a welcome sight 


monkeyin’ with one 
o’ my women.” So 
completely native had 
the pair become that 
the natives them- 
selves never thought 
of them as foreigners. 

The day was bril- 
liant and the going 
pleasant when we 
struck off by the faint 
trail. Suddenly the 
endless jungle was 
enlivened by the wel- 
come sight of a 
thatched house 
framed in corn and 
banana fields and 
backed by slight 
wooded ridges. About 
the gate, toward 
which we tore our 
way through jungle 
grass shoulder high, 
were toiling three men 
with long-uncut hair 
and beards, barefoot 
in their leather ajotas, 


— 


—a woman with a 
bundle on her head ; 
not merely the first 
traveller since passing the soldiers, but a 
sign that we were approaching a town. 
An hour farther on we. waded a small river, 
climbed a gentle slope heavy in sand, and 
found ourselves in a silent hamlet of sandy 
streets and an enormous erass-grown plaza 
backed by a stone church, as out of propor- 
tion to its surroundings as the Escorial 
in its village. We had reached at last 
the famous old town of Saint Joseph. 

We were lolling luxuriously in our ham- 
mocks one morning when a man in a sun- 
faded straw hat, cotton jacket and trousers, 
a long lack of shave, and feet that had never 
known the restraint of shoes, wandered 
into the compound and asked if I spoke 
English. 

“Where did you learn English?” I 
yawned. 

““Why, I am an American!” came the 
startling answer. ‘‘ My name is Jim Powell.” 

His language was that of the ‘' white 
trash ” of our Southern States, but was 
academic compared to the illiterate brogue 
of his brother ** Hughtie,” who arrived soon 


Jim and “ Hughtie” Powell, the two Texans whom the 
Author met in Bolivia. 


and wearing the cus- 
tomary chiquitano 
garb of two thin and 
faded garments topped by sun-faded hats 
of local weave. 

To my astonishment, all three turned 
out to be Americans. Henry Halsey, whose 
welcome was as genuine as any I received 
in South America, though less expressed 
in words than deeds, was owner of this 
wilderness estate; his employés were 
“Chris’’ and George Powell, younger 
brothers of the pair we had met in San José. 
Halsey was a Virginian whose career had 
ranged from teaching country-school to 
mining in Zaruma and Cerro de Pasco. 
The altitude bothered him and he had drifted 
to Paraguay, only to find ‘‘ too much 
government,’ and to push on into this 
wilderness, as far from the world as a man 
can easily get. 

Here we made up royally for all the 
hungry days behind us. The products of 
Halsey’s exotic industry ranged all the 
way from fowls to milk—huge bowls 
of real, honest-to-goodness milk, unboiled, 
unspoiled in any Latm-American way— 
and lacked only bread, which could not 


~ 


Beyond the waist-deep swamp the waterless 
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be had in these wilds at a dollar a 
nibble. 


Some twelves miles separated Halsey’s 
estate from the travelled trail. When I 
left him the faint path through wiry grasses 
and low brush, which he had pointed out 
to me, died out even sooner than I had 
feared. 1 pushed on in the direction I 
knew I must go—south and a shade east. 
A wooded bluif standing high above the 
jungle landscape gave an objective point. 
It was on the summit of this that * Thomp- 
son" and his fellow-assassin had planted 
in vain their ill-gotten gold; in just such 
jungle as that about me they had wandered 
starved and choking for days ; and somewhere 
in this sea of vegetation lay the sun-bleached 
and vulture-picked bones of the more for- 
tunate of the pair. 


To keep a due course in the 
Fighting the trackless wilderness is not 
Forest. so easy as to set it. I was 


soon among heavier under- 
growth that greatly hindered my progress ; 
then I struck head-high jungle that made 
every step a struggle, and next full forest, 
with the densest undergrowth snatching, 
clinging, and tearing at me, for all the world 
like living beings determined to stop my 
advance at any cost. Vines enwrapped me 
at every step; thorns and brambles gashed 
and tore my sweat-rotted clothing. Leaves 
of wild pineapple laid bare my bleeding 
knees ; the jungle reached forth and snatched 
a sleeve from my shirt, slashed my hands, 
broke my boot-laces, poured blinding sweat 
into my eyes, and treacherously tripped me 
up, so that I smashed headlong into masses 
of vegetation where none knew what might 
be sleeping or lurking. The scent of wild 
animals was pungent; now and then I 
fell into their recent lairs or signs of their 
passing. Every plunge left me so breathless 
from the incessant struggle that 1 was 
several minutes gathering strength to crawl 
to my feet and tear mv way onward. 

All day I fought Nature hand to hand, 
with the growing conviction that I should 
still be struggling when night came upon 
me. All the time the sun beat pitilessly 
down into the breathless tangle. Once, 
when thirst seemed no’ longer endurable, 
1 broke out upon a small swamp and threw 
myself face-down to drink it half dry. 
From it radiated the paths of wild animals, 
and every inch of the wet sand was marked 
with their foot-prints, as fresh as if they had 
that moment passed. I recognized those of 
the deer, the anta, the cat-clawed jaguar, 
and those of at least a score of smaller 
species were plainly visible. 
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jungle was even thicker. The blue headland 
ot Ypias had long since been lost to view, 
and I found that 1 was indeed going round 
in a circle, like the heroes of fiction, until 
I drew out my compass and insisted that 
Nature should let me through the way it 
indicated. Hunger was completely routed 
by a thirst like a raging furnace. Fre- 
quently I brought up against thorn-bristling 
thickets so dense that further progress 
seemed impossible, and was compelled to 
tear my way backwards and forwards, as 
along some fortress wall, seeking a weak 
spot in the impregnable density. 

Then all at once, towards sunset, when 1 
concluded 1 was hopeles: lost, I fell 
suddenly out of the jungle into a sandy 
toad—literally fell on hands and_ knees, 
for the way was worn several feet deep into 
the soft soil. An hour along it brought me 
to the pascana of Ypias, uninhabited, yet 
—like all these rare natural clearings on 
the trans-Bolivian route—so important as 
to have its name solemnly engraved on the 
map of the Republic. This was. the scene 
of what ‘ Thompson” had called ‘ our 
stunt.” In a bit of space hollowed out of 
the jungle were the six weather-blackened 
wooden crosses of the--victims, the largest 
crudely carved with the names of: all, and 
that of the German confederate with its 
cross-piece at a sharp angle, the natives of 
the region apparently resenting’ his claim 
to full Christian burial. 

Beyond the clear little stream that makes 
Ypias a favourite camping-ground four 
ox-carts were preparing for the customary 
night journey after a day of rest and grazing. 
One of the barefoot drivers, under command 
of a cholo astride a saddle-steer, proved to 
be ““ Hughtie ”” Powell. I climbed into his 
wagon and_ stretched out on the great 
balls of rubber from the Beni with which 
it was loaded. 

The distance trom Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
to the Paraguay turned out to be a hundred 
and thirty-five leagues—something over four 
hundred miles. The last stage of the journey 
I covered astride a mule—hardly an improve- 
ment in comfort over walking, on such a 
route. At the port of Suarez my Bolivian 
journeyings came to an end, and 1 embarked 
for the voyage down the river to the Asuncion 
del Paraguay. The “ International” train 
leaves Asuncion every Wednesday and 
Saturday morning, landing the traveller in 
Buenos Ayres some fifty hours later. This 
train I took, arriving at my destination 
without further incident. My long journey 
was over ! 


ENc. 
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There is a saying that the hour brings forth the man, and the record of the Air Service 
abundantly proves its truth. At a time of desperate need it produced what seemed to the 
average groundling to be a race of super.men—mere youngsters who were more at home in 
the air than on terra firma, of boundless courage and audacity, seeking adventu e for the 


sheer love of it, and laughing in the very face of Death. 
written for “The Wide World”—the Author describes some of his experiences 
“fighter” squadron on the Western Front. The mission of a “fighter” 
name implies, is to seek out the enemy and if possible destroy him, and right well did 


In this narrative —exclusively 
ith a 
squadron, as the 


this particular unit carry out its work. Lieutenant Noble has some most thrilling stories to 
tell, and he also gives one very interesting glimoses of the psychology of the airman in 
the face of deadly danger. 


Iv. 


ERY little is known by the general 
{| public about observation balloons. 
Londoners have seen, during the 
last year or so, huge gas-bags 
some thousands of feet up in the 
air, and have been told that they 
are “ sausages” or “‘ kite’ balloons. That 
they are used for watching the movements 
of the enemy they also vaguely realize, 
but of the nature of the work done by the 
observer who sits in a wicker-basket below 
the huge inflated bag they know little or 
nothing. 

Towards the end of 1914 the R.N.A.S. 
at Dunkirk, having seen the single German- 
built balloon of the Belgian army, quickly 
got to work upon one. They were scon 
followed by the R.F.C., who, by the end 
of 1916, had several in operation. Later, 
thanks to Captain Cacquot of the French Air- 
ship Service, an efficient type was evolved. 

Without going into details, it may be 
said that a balloon is a cylindrical chamber 
filled with hydrogen, and is thus rendered 
lighter than air; attached to it—and, of 
course below it—is a wicker-basket, which 
will take two observers comfortably. 

The raison d’étre of the latter is to supply 
information—not only concerning the move- 
ments of the enemy’s troops, transport, 
and trains, but about anything likely to be 
of interest to Intelligence. Whilst they 
are at times—and especially on clear days 
—invaluable in this respect, it is in conjunc- 
tion with the Artillery that the bulk of 


their work is done. Kite-balloon observers 
had to know their country so well. that, 
on seeing a flash from any part of it revealing 
the presence of a hitherto unspotted German 
gun, they could without undue delay inform 
our own gunners of the exact spot. If 
not otherwise employed, an affiliated battery 
was asked by ‘phone to “ neutralize” 
i.e., cause the hostile guns to cease fire. 
During this operation the observer informs 
the gunners of the burst of shells, thus 
directing them on to the target; known 
targets are similarly engaged with the object 
of destroying them, the time for the ‘‘ shoot ” 
and other particulars being arranged over the 
*phone or in consultation the evening before. 
There have been many discussions in 
R.A.F. messes as to the relative advantages 
of kite balloons. and aeroplanes in spotting 
for the guns. Whilst it is claimed that a 
*plane flying directly over the target can 
see to a nicety where the shells burst, on 
the other hand the rapidity of motion, 
annoyance from “ Archie,” and the necessity 
for looking for fiying Huns precludes the 
observation from being more than approxi- 
mately accurate. Balloon observers on ex- 
ceptionally clear days, it must be admitted, 
can put in exceedingly good work. When 
they can see the target distinctly they are 
probably of greater utility than the flying 
men; but, unfortunately, there are many 
days when hazy conditions cause them to 
be out of action. During the winter months 
especially they are of little or no use. 
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‘ Balloonatics,” as the observers call 
themselves, are generally considered to 
have a soft billet, and it must be confessed 
that to the muddy warrior in the trenches 
their job appeared an enviable one. They 
worked only on fine days, and so were always 
dry and comfortable. They lived in com- 
parative luxury in chateaux or farm-houses 


miles behind the lines. Yes, without a 
doubt they had a moderately “ cushy’ 
job. It must be remembered, however, 


that the majority of them were more or 
less “ crocked.”” 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
suppose that ballooning is free from danger 
and nerve-strain; whilst casualties were few, 
the effect on the nerves was such that a year’s 
observing was enough for any ordinary man. 

There was always the fear of an attack 
by hostile aircraft. As often as not the 
observers themselves did not sce the ‘plane 
or ‘planes attacking them, owing to the sky 
above them being hidden by the balloon. 
Perhaps the whirr of an engine or the 
cac-cac-cac ! of a machine-gun was the first 
intimation. Later, 
were constantly on the look-out—in addition 


to the ‘Archie’ gunners—this seldom 
occurred, but warning was given on the 
‘phone if the necessity for a parachute 


descent appeared likely. It is not pleasant 
to sit on the edge of a basket four thousand 
feet in the air, waiting momentarily for the 
word to jump—which might or might mot 
come. If it ‘did not, the nerve-strain was 
intense. If it did, a parachute descent is 
a thing that appeals to few; for although 
the parachute always opens, there is the 
ever-present thought — especially to the 
highly-strung—that it may not. 

"After a time the Huns adopted the prac- 
tice of shooting at the observers as they 
descended—a fiendish thing to do, in my 
opinion, 

The actual descent is in its way an inter- 
esting experience, once the parachute has 
opened. Personally, I have only once made 
a descent, and that was not due to the 
enemy's action. -I passed through countless 
years when, after jumping from the basket, 
I waited for the parachute to open. The 
actual time was only a matter of two or 
three seconds, but it seemed an eternity as 
I fell—fell—felt! Then suddenly there was 
an awning above me and all was quiet and 
peaceful. I appeared to be hardly moving. 
When the ground became moderately near 
it was surprising how quickly it rose up 
towards me. Then I realized that I was 
descending at a considerable rate, and I 
prepared for a bump on landing. Luckily 
I struck moderately soft meadow-land, and 
was not even bruised. Also, there was no 
wind, so I was not dragged. 


when machine-gunners. 
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Many a leg has been broken through 
landing on hard materials—houses, roads, 
and so on—whilst it is an unpleasant 
experience to get caught ina tree. A strong 
wind on the ground has often been the cause 
of observers being dragged some distance, 
causing them—especially in reconquered 
territory—-to get severely cut by barbed 
wire or other obstacles, 

Another nerve-racking ordeal to which 
the “balloonatic’’ had to submit was 
hostile shelling. Usually the enemy aimed 
for the winch, which is mounted on a motor- 
lorry, but at times he went for the balloon 
itself. The occupants carried of to the 
best of their ability; but to watch shrapnel- 
bursts approaching nearer and nearer is 
demoralizing—to say the least. 

Were it not for annoyance from the 
enemy, ballooning is an interesting job. 
On a clear day one can see for miles; and, 
once a thorough knowledge of the country 
has been obtained, it is astonishing how much 
useful information a really good observer 
can collect. 

The balloon being stationary, he is at 
liberty to study suspicious objects at his 
leisure with the aid of glasses, and his 
experience enables him to see through the 
enemy's attempts at “camouflage.’”” What 
appears to be a group of poplars of mush- 
room growth cannot fail to be a concealed 
battery. Similarly he will spot fresh trenches, 
roads, light railways, or any other new 
feature. The “ spotting ’’ for the gunners is 
of more than ordinary interest, owing to 
the fact that the success of the ‘‘ shoot” 
depends as much upon the observer as on 
the gunner. 

In an attack the occupants of a balloon, 
besides being able to do much useful work in 
keeping commanders informed of its pro- 
gress, had a better all-round bird’s-eye view 
of the battlefield than anyone. The fact 
that they could hear distinctly the roar of 
the guns and the crackle of musketry 
enabled them to get a much better idea 
of the progress of a battle than the men in 
the ‘planes, whose ears were deafened by 
their own engine. 

At intervals our squadron acted as escort 
to a formation of scouts who had been told 
off to “‘strafe’’ balloons. Perhaps the 
most successful action of this kind in which 
we participated was in the early days of 
June, 1918, when a squadron of Camels 
shot down three in flames. - 

The ordinary tracer bullet seldom causes 
a balloon to burn, and so a special bullet 
was employed. It was known as “‘soft- 
nosed Buckingham ” and was nearly always 
successful. This special ammunition was 
not used against enemy aeroplanes; and 
when taken up for use against balloons a 


card, signed by the General Officer Command- 
ing the Royal Air Force in the Field, was 
pinned to the cockpit of the user, certifying 
that it was for use against balloons only. 
There is no doubt as to the necessity for 
this, for one of these bullets, if lodged in 
one’s person, would, it is said, proceed to 
burn away all flesh and bone in its vicinity. 
The usual height at which balloons fly 
is three thousand to four thousand feet. 
Our squadron seldom went down so low 
when employed on offensive patrols, and 
although some of us occasionally amused 
ourselves by firing a magazine at them from 
extreme range, it is probable that our chances 
of inflicting damage were infinitesimal. 
Therefore we seldom bagged a “ sausage,” 
and only on a single occasion have I seen 
one destroyed by fire by our pilots and ob- 
servers. That 
was during a 
“dog-fight” 
with the 
enemy; when 
a pilot, having 
dived on a 
Hun and shot him 
down, saw, on 
pulling out of his 
dive, a balloon a 
thousand feet 
below him. He 
considered the 
opportunity too 
good to be 
missed; and, 
making | straight 
for it, fired a 
hundred rounds 
of ordinary am- 
munition into the 
fabric without 
any apparent re- 
sult. He then 
passed to the 
side of the tar- 
get, and gave an 
opportunity to 
his observer, who 
carried on the 
good work to such 
effect that the 
balloon went 
down to earth in 
flame and smoke. 
-For some days 
before the parti- 
cular balloon 
“ strafe’’ which I am about to describe, the 
weather had been extremely “dud”; and 
having been ordered to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to escort a Scout squadron in this interest- 
ing job, we longed for fine days so that the Hun 
might unsuspectingly put up his balloon line. 


A German observation balloon. 
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For four days we remained inactive. 
By the fifth prospects had improved ; and 
at twelve o'clock a message came through 
informing the squadron commander that 
visibility over the lines was moderately 
good, and that “ sausages’’ were up in 
their usual numbers behind the German 
lines. i 

It was arranged that we should meet 
the Scouts over Cassel at one-thirty. There 
were to be fifteen ‘ strafers,” and our 
escorting party was to be a strong formation 
of twelve machines. 

The hour appointed found us at the 
rendezvous, where we were shortly joined by 
the machines we were to escort. They 
were at seven to eight thousand feet, and 
we climbed above them to heights ranging 
from ten to fourteen thousand feet. The 
object of our presence was to protect the 
‘strafers’’ from attack from above, and 
generally to enable them to concentrate 
on the work in hand, secure in the knowledge 
that they were immune from surprise attacks. 
The Hun had about fifteen balloons 

between Merville and Ypres—stretched. 

out at intervals of three to four miles 
behind the front line. 

The plan was 
to make a_bee- 
line for the fifth 
balloon to the 
east of Merville; 
when two miles 
from it the at- 
tackers were to 
split up into three 
parties. One of 
these would make 
for the gas-bags 
in the centre and 
the other two for 
the flanks. In 
the meantime we 
would hover 
above on guard, 
taking the while 
a lively interest in 
the proceedings. 

No enemy aero- 
planes were in 
sight. The Scouts, 
at a signal from 
their leader, split 
up and dived on 
various balloons. 
The Huns by this 
time had scented 
danger and had commenced to haul down, 
They were too late, however. The Scouts were 
upon them—diving, ‘‘ zooming,”’ and diving 
again—pouring into them lead and fire. The 
sight, viewed from above, was a thrilling one. 
“ Archie" batteries from the ground below 
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the balloons opened up a murderous fire, 
whilst machine-guns doubtless took their 
part in the defence. 

Very soon each “ sausage ” as it descended 
was surrounded by puffs of smoke, amidst 
which the tiny Scouts twisted and turned. 
In one or two cases the fire was so hot and 
accurate that the defence succeeded in 
warding off attackers who had failed in 
their first onslaught. 

Observers were scurrying to the side like 
rats from a sinking ship. It is advisable 
to waste no time in jumping out when a 
*plane, on business bent, appears. At one 
time I saw four parachutes descending 
slowly and calmly to earth; and I must 
confess to having a fellow-feeling for the 
observers, and to hoping that they would 
land without mishap. This they probably 
did, as there was very little wind to cause 
them to be dragged on reaching the ground. 

In less time than it has taken to write 
about it, the “ strafe’’ was over and the 
Scouts, having been in some cases successful 
and necessarily in the majority unsuccessful, 
formed up in rear of their leader. In 
spite of “ Archie’s’’ utmost efforts they 
had suffered no casualties. No machine had 
been seriously damaged and no pilot had 
been wounded. 

The bag totalled three—a highly creditable 
performance, although pilots reported having 
fired hundreds of rounds without result, 
thus giving the impression that on this 
particular day, for some reason, it was 
more than usually difficult to cause the 
fabric to burn. Of the three two had been 
got in the first rush, within a few seconds 
of one another. 

There is nothing vastly spectacular in 
a balloon coming down in flames. One 
sees the whole bag suddenly transformed 
into a mass of flame, which immediately 
commences to fall earthwards. In a moment 
or two dense black smoke takes the place 
of the flames and descends slowly, growing 
smaller in bulk the while. 

Thethird victim had astomach forincendiary 
bullets. Two ’planes expended many rounds 
upon it in the initial attack ; and it was not 
until they had run the gauntlet of “ Archie” 
and machine-gun bullets for what seemed 
to them an uncomfortably long time that 
it obliged them by doing the needful, after 
five hundred or more rounds had been 
expended against it. 


During the month of May our squadron 
had shot down seventy-five German machines. 
Of these fifty had been confirmed as having 
“crashed” and the remaining twenty-five 
had gone down “out of control.” Our 
losses were three machines ‘‘ missing’ and 
two observers wounded. 


-’planes. 
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Whether in retaliation for the severe 
* strafing’ they had undergone, or with 
the object of bringing relief to Armentiéres 
—upon which we had for days been dropping 
bombs—is problematical, but one day in 
early June the German Flying Corps made 
a “ dead set ’”’ at our squadron. 

The combination of vastly superior forces 
against our formation may have been purely 
accidental, but in my own mind I am con- 
vinced that a carefully-thought-out plan 
was put into execution with the object of 
entrapping us. 

But how, it may be asked, did the Huns 
know at what time our squadron might 
be expected over the lines? -On a clear 
day—the whereabouts of our aerodrome 
being known to them—it is probable that 
from rising ground, with a pair of field- 
glasses, they could see our machines shortly 
after taking off. By at once -informing 
squadron oftices by ’phone they could have 
machines in the sky awaiting us by the time 
we were likely to arrive. + 

This was apparently the case on the 
particular day I am about to describe. 
When we crossed the lines two of the 
enemy’s formations could be seen, whilst 
a third was too far up in the skies to be 
visible. They all had the same object in 
view. 

The first formation that came under my 
notice was north-east of Armentiéres. They 
were being badly ‘‘ Archied,” and the 
natural inference was that they were Allicd 
Had we believed this, we should 
have flown towards our objective, serenely 
confident that Huns were conspicuous by 
their absence and that friendly machines 
were in the neighbourhood. Wise in our 
own conceits, we should have walked into 
the trap so skilfully prepared by the German 
Flying Corps staff. 

Fortunately, the more experienced of us 
were not to be caught so easily. The 
shooting was bad—abnormally, unnaturally 
bad. Shells were bursting far below the 
machines, and black puffs were floating away 
thousands of feet to their right and left. 
“Dud ‘ Archie,’ ’’ I shouted to D——, who 
nodded his head in agreement. 

The machines were German. We had 
spotted the ‘‘ camouflage” and were quite 
sure our leader—an old hand at the game— 
had done so as well. He would now be 
more than ever on his guard, for it was 
evident that some pre-arranged plan was 
being unfolded. 

Specks had by now become visible south- 
east of the town. As they grew larger it 
was noticed that a fight was in progress. 
Scouts were diving, ‘‘ zooming,” and circling 
round in the good old style. If our leader 
had not seen through the ‘‘ Archie” trick 
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he would probably have led us at full speed 
to join in the fray. He was suspicious, 
however; and rightly surmised that this 
was another Hun ruse—so old as to have 
whiskers on it. 

Had he led us to the assistance of what 
he might have supposed to be British Scouts, 
we should have been hopelessly involved. 
On our arrival the Huns—for they were 
all enemy ‘planes—would have given up 
their ‘‘ stunting ’’ performance and attacked 
us. The “ Archied’’ convoy would have 
joined in, and the sudden advent of forty 
or fifty more from far above would have 
placed us in an unenviable position from 
which few, if any, of our machines would 
have escaped. 

We were not yet aware of the existence 
of the very formidable formation hovering 


“The balloon went down to earth in fire and smoke.” 


over the town. For the moment the position 
was as follows: In front of us lay Armen- 
tiéres, on either side of which were eight 
or nine hostile machines. There was nothing, 
so far, to cause one moment’s uneasiness ; 
a single British two-seater is a match for 
two German Scouts. , 

To the veriest tyro in aerial warfare it 
was evident, however, that if our deductions 
were correct, the Huns had’ some scheme 
afoot as yet unfathomed by us. I kept 
an eye on the leader’s machine, in order 
that we might lose no time in backing him 
up. At the same time I searched the skies 
for further developments in the form of 
enemy ’planes. 

D— was before me in spotting them. 
He pointed to the south, where after a few 
moments I distinguished several tiny specks, 
far up in the sky. We were at thirteen 
thousand feet, whilst they were at heights 
varying from seventeen to nineteen thousand 
feet. After a few moments’ concentration 
upon them I came to the conclusion that 
there must be at least forty hostile machines 
in this “ circus.”” 

Had the leader seen them ? 
was the question that at once 
arose. There was no means 
of knowing, but if not it was 
of vital importance that he 
should be informed. We were 
heading straight into the 
Huns’ carefully-arranged and 
well-timed trap. I shouted 
to D—— that we had better 
let them know. He agreed, 

and, putting the nose of the machine 
down, was soon flying abreast of the 
leading ‘plane. I had intended to 
point with the spare joy-sticks to- 
wards the specks, followed, if neces- 
sary, by Morse code signals. There 
was, however, no need for this; the pilot 
had spotted them a few moments before, 
and as we came alongside was conferring 
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with his observer. They apparently agreed 
that discretion was in this case the better 
part of valour, for the direction was changed 
from south-east to due west. 

Had we snapped our fingers at the Huns 
and their wily traps and given battle, the 
remark, ‘ C'est magiifique, mais ce n'est 
pas la guerre,” would have been indeed 
justified. Many a good airman would be 
alive to-day had common sense and prudence 
more often prevailed against stupid bravery 
and mad recklessness. 

As we flew parallel with the trenches and 
about a mile over Hunland, the two forma- 
tions from the neighbourhood of Armentiéres 
threw off the mask and proclaimed them- 
selves in their true colours, joining forces 
and edging towards us. The large formation 
also came nearer, but still kept at a great 
height. For some months past German 
machines had given up venturing on, or 
near, our side of the lines; and although 
in such vastly superior numbers they appeared 
to be in no mood to do so now, Seventeen 
Pfalz Scouts hung on to our flanks, keeping 
at a convenient distance. Their object 
was to lure us after them, and, even at the 
eleventh hour, give the swarm of Fokker 
biplanes above their opportunity for a 
sudden dive. But we had no intention of 
obliging them. Artillery machines were 
flying up and down below us, and it was 
consolatory to know that, although we had 
to retire from our bombing objective, we 
were still able to ensure safety for the working 
*planes it was our duty to protect. 

Shortly afterwards a large formation of 
“S.E.’s’”’ came into view, heading in our 
direction from the vicinity of Cassel. The 
Huns now realized that their effort to destroy 
us had failed. They turned and made off 
over Hunland, and in a few minutes were 
out of sight. They had at least the satis- 
faction of having prevented us from dropping 
our bombs on Armentiéres. As the “‘ eggs” 
had to be disposed of, however, other targets 
were selected, according to the fancy of 
individual pilots and observers. Steen- 
werck, Merris, and Neuf Berquin were 
amongst the towns and villages that were 
reminded that we still held an ascendancy 
in the air. 

As an instance of the Huns’ occasional 
audacity in attacking when outnumbered and 
outclassed I am reminded of how ten of their 
Scouts once deliberately sought a fight with 
twelve of our two-seaters. Their bravery, 
not to say foolishness, was, needless to say, 
attended with disastrous results to them. 

At about ten o’clock one July morning, 
after searching in vain for enemy machines 
from Roulers to Menin, thence to Tourcoing 
and Roubaix, we had flown over Lille and 
were following the railway line to the west. 
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The sun was shining brilliantly, and—as 
is always advisable—I was searching in 
its rays for the enemy. I saw nothing to 
arouse my suspicions, and was surprised 
when a red light was fired from one of the 
rear machines, the observer of Which had 
spotted a Hun formation in the sun, endea- 
vouring to get close to us without being 
observed, and had taken immediate steps 
to inform the rest of us. As a result we 
were prepared for the attack. 

The Huns dived on us, having a slight 
advantage in height, but not sufficient’ to 
make difficult shooting for our rear guns. 
They inflicted no material damage on any 
of our formation, which remained intact 
—a solid phalanx of twenty-four men and 
guns. It might have been expected that, 
having delivered their attack, the Germans 
would continue their downward course until 
out of harm’s way, going lower than we 
could follow them. This, however, they 
did not do, but continued to fight. They 
were now below the bulk of our formation 
—ten of them to our twelve. Their outlook 
was decidedly poor, as we considered our- 
selves capable of taking on double our own 
number of German Scouts; indeed, before 
the survivors made off we accounted for 
no fewer than five out of the ten. D—— and 
I had a red-letter day, for we accounted 
for one each. He, after the preliminary 
attack, dived on one that made no effort 
to save itself, but flew calmly on. 

After forty or fifty rounds at about fifty 
yards range she commenced to spin, and 
was seen by another pilot to crash on, or 
near to, the railway line. Shortly after- 
wards another got under our tail and com- 
menced to shoot at us. I could not at once 
bring my gun to bear upon her, and had to 
touch D. on the right shoulder, where- 
upon—as per arrangement—he swung the 
tail over to the right. In the meantime 
the Hun had done some fair shooting. There 
was no time to consider the matter then, 
but I afterwards found nine bullet-holes 
through the canvas of the cockpit in which 
I was standing. How they all missed me 
is a marvel. Now that I could get my gun 
upon her she was a “sitting” shot, as her 
speed was much the same as ours, and I 
gave her a magazine of ninety-seven rounds. 
She waited for no more, but rolled over on 
to her side and ultimately dived vertically 
to earth. 

Shortly after this the scrap was over; 
and, our time on patrol duty being up, 
we followed the leader towards home. The 
fighting had brought us down to a lower 
altitude than that in which we usually 
operated. We were at heights varying from 
nine to seven thousand feet and somewhat 
spread out. Two machines, in fact, were 
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about a thousand yards behind the others 
when, a couple of miles from the lines, I 
spotted three biplanes at about thirteen 
thousand feet, to the rear, and above our 
straggling pair. They were larger than 
Scouts and had extensions on the top plane, 
i.e., the latter was longer than the lower 
plane. This feature is shared by our 
machines which spot for the gunners; but 
whereas they had “' dihedral —which means 
that their wings slope downwards towards 
their junction—the wings of German two- 
seaters are flat and horizontal. It was 
evident that they were enemy aircraft— 
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for the danger was very, great that the canvas 
might light and, fanned by the whirling 
current of air, cause a fire which could only 
result in the total destruction of ourselves 
and the machine. I felt overjoyed when no 
spark remained, and took a Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher from its rack with the object of 
making doubly certain. Imagine my horror 
when, some feet down the fuselage, I perceived 
a large hole in the canvas, around the edges 
of which flames were slowly eating ! 

At eight thousand feet with a fire in the 
fuselage! My blood ran cold. I have never 
been so frightened, so filled with terror. But 
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in fact, they were Halberstadt two-seaters. 
They were diving upon our rear machines, 
and I could not be sure that our observers 
had seen them. I resolved, therefore, to 
fire a couple of red lights in order to put 
them on their guard. There was no time 
to be wasted; the three to six thousand 
feet between the diving ’planes and ours 
takes but a short time to reduce to conveni- 
ent shooting-range. I fired one round hastily, 
loaded again, and pulled the trigger, pointing 
the pistol to my left front. During the next 
half-minute I lived many ages, for the burn- 
ing contents of the cartridge hit the revolving 
arm of the gun-mounting and broke into 
several blazing pieces. The majority went 
over the side, but a few flew back into my 
cockpit. These I put out with gauntlets 
and boots in an incredibly short space of 
time. Seldom have I acted more speedily, 
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I must act, andat once. I thanked my lucky 
stars that I had only the day before recharged 
the two fire-extinguishers which I carried 
in the cockpit. They saved the situation, 
the machine, and our lives. 

Leaning forward and squeezing my shoulders 
through the bracing wires, I squirted the chem- 
icals in the direction of the. fire. On all sides 
the liquid was protected from the outer cur- 
rent of air, and so there was no difficulty in 
bringing it to bear upon the creeping flame. 
To my relief and joy, the fire faded away, 
and by the time one extinguisher was half- 
exhausted only smouldering canvas and wood 
remained, and there was no longer any fear 
of coming down in flames. 

In the meantime, the German pilots, 
realizing that they had been spotted, had 
turned their machines towards the east, 
and were rapidly disappearing over Hunland. 
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= Spite of the drifting mines, which have already claimed 


several victims, the steam-trawlers are at work again. 


In 


this chatty article Mr. Pocock describes some of the 


Fz things he saw and heard on a trip to Iceland in a typical 
A A typical Iceland trawler. Grimsby trawler. 


It is a herd life, full of perils and 


Privations, but assuredly it breeds men. 


ORELY tempted as I am to write in 
the language spoken by seafaring 
men, I must not use words which 
would give the compositor shell- 
shock, impair the 
morals, and be bad for the general 

The traveller always speaks politely 

The 


public. 
of the “‘ good’ ship which carries him. 
liner, of course, is a lady. The destroyer, 


however fast, is still respectable. The steam 
trawler Non-Such is not “ good,’’ is no lady, and 
neither is she merely fast, nor the least bit 
respectable. I would not seem to reproach the 
dirty, narrow-gutted imitation of a half-tide 
rock for making her seamen sea-sick, for wallow- 
ing without shame in a calm, or drowning herself 
in a seaway. She could not make me abandon 
or relinquish my first dinner on board, but she 
reduced me to a dog biscuit, and I hated her. 

I hear now that this top-heavy, cranky, dirty, 
and dangerous yessel is notorious as a “ coffin- 
ship ” and that all her sea-life, until this voyage, 
she has been nursed and loved by one of Grimsby’s 
very greatest skippers. He was proud of her 
steering, which is exquisite, her speed—she can 
do eleven and a quarter knots—her wealth- 
getting, her luck. As to her amiable little 
weaknesses, they tested his seamanship and made 
him the better master. The “ coffin’’ is by no 
means typical. The man, however, {s typical, 
for he not only handled and loved the “ coffin,” 
but gave her name to his own country house. 

The steam trawler is not designed for comfort 
or safety, nor is she run for pleasure. Sharp- 
edged business conditions cut out the size and 
shape of her design, so that, complete with ice 
and stores for sea, she can carry a hundred and 
forty tons of coal, replace the fuel with a similar 
quantity of fish, and then fetch that perishable 
cargo swiftly to market. There is no load-line, 
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no special margin of safety, but what may seem 
dangerous in theory is safe enough in practice. 
The people who make and man these vessels 
know their business so well that the British 
steam trawler is bought or copied by all sea- 
faring nations. Safer than mere caution is the 
margin of sea-craft, of practical and ripe ex- 
perience in daring seamanship. 

The type is modern and experimental, while 
each year’s designing adds a little to the economic 
speed and weatherly qualities of new models. 
Their use as mine-sweepers—a new and very 
hazardous kind of fishing—has greatly developed 
the possibilities of this new species. The latest 
vessels have even a faint suggestion of beauty, a 
very sure sign of practical perfection. 

At the risk of being taunted for niggling 
criticism, I hold that there was something happy- 
go-lucky about the Non-Such, or she would 
scarcely have set forth with a fortnight’s coal 
and food upon a three weeks’ cruise. As to her 
having no chronometer or sextant, it sounds a 
little careless, doesn’t it? Rather I think this 
illustrates a very different trait in human nature. 

The white man who has had dealings with 
savage tribes, outlaws, mutineers, or revolu- 
tionaries, and been obliged to master people at 
once numerous, fierce, and bad, has learned a 
secret worth remembering. Under such con- 
ditions a weak man displays a weapon and gets 
killed, whereas a strong man masters the crowd 
by force of character. 

So, in man’s warfare with the eternal sea, it is 
the manhood which counts, and not the instru- 
ment. 

The Non-Suck was bound from Grimsby to 
the Iceland Banks, and had to cross the Atlantic. 
Like the old Vikings, the skipper had no instru- 
ments for finding the ship’s position. A few 
days later I realized that in a sea-region of cloud 
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and fog, when neither sun nor star was seen 
throughout the passage, a captain who relied on 
instruments would get lost. We did not get 
lost—indeed, we should have made a perfect 
landfall, but that the compass was badly out of 
order. Aiming at the south-eastern point of 
Iceland, we hit the north-east corner by mistike. 
In their happy-go-lucky way, the trawlers at 
times miss Iceland, aid find the East Greenland 
berg-stream, or, co.ning home to North Sea 
ports, mislay the Scottish coast and pick up the 
Irish, which is just as solid. 

The chief and second engineers were converted 
firemen. The ship had spent three years as part 
of the boom which barred the Humber against 
submarines. Her engine-room had become a 
sort of scrap-heap, and one could hardly expect 
a couple of firemen to cleanse and tune up that 
wreckage, as these fellows had done, into a set of 
engines which ran as sweetly as a little sewing 
machine. Perhaps, however, it is not the 
examination, or even the Board of Trade certifi- 
cate, which make the engineer. 

The sea-cook has no schooling or “ ticket,”’ 
and perhaps that is just as well, because the art 
of preparing food is 
not known or practised 
among the English, and 
cooking is at best one 
of our national vices. 
The food was plentiful 
and well served, the 
cooking quite up to 
the average—which is 
criminal—and, after all, 
it is only in Western 
American camps that 
cooks are shot. They 
should be. 

As to the “ deckies,” 
who are deck-hands, 
the firemen and the 
trimmers—all of them 
fishermen when the ship 
is fishing—I must not set 
up for a critic. After 
five years in the Army 
and five days in civil 
life I joined the Non- 
Such with a= mind 
deformed, dimly ex- 
pecting that fishermen, 
like soldiers and naval 
seamen, might perhaps 
be examined and duly 
qualified for their work. 
Had there been a med- 
ical examination in Nel- 
son’s time, he would 
have been rated as unfit for service. Had there 
been a medical examination for the Non-Such, 
two or three of the men perhaps might have 
passed the doctor. 

As it was, the sea had examined them and 
found them to be men. The war had tried them 
with rifles and big guns, with poison gas, bombs, 
mines, torpedoes, most rigorously for five years 
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on end—examined into their manhood, and tested 
them for flaws. Here was a testing not at all 
official or certificated, but wholly irregular and 
haphazard—and of most awful efficiency. The 
sea is His, and He made it, but happy is the 
nation which bred and trained His men. 

The seamen of the Non-Such appear to be 
earning about four hundred pounds a year—far 
more than the average clergyman, author, or 
Army officer, whose expenses are much greater. 
Such pay is abnormal and cannot last, and many 
cla:ses of fishermen are finding it difficult to 
mike a living. Yet even though the pay in 
normal times does not exceed that of unskilled 
workmen ashore, I would very strongly recom- 
mend any lad who is looking for a career to try 
a voyage and see what it is like. In times of 
peace boys were very often welcomed as passen- 
gers, and anybody may sign on as a “ deckie,” 
getting full wages as such, and being well treated 
so long as he pulls his weight and takes things 
cheerily while he learns the trade. Work will be 
hard at the fishing—the life is always rougtk— 
but no working men are healthier, better fed, or 
more justly dealt with. I speak with actual 
experience in thirty-six 
trades, mostly rough 
and some rougher than 
this, and claim that this 
1s the best life which our 
country offers a man 
without education. The 
skippers who own and 
drive their cars, the mil- 
lionaire trawler-owners 
with their brand-new 
knighthoods, have all 
risen from these ranks. 

The fishermen are 
rough, and I for one 
prefer rough men to 
smooth, accounting a 
little manliness of more 
worth than a_ book 
education. The ideal 
Englishman is not 
raised under glass or 
behind a counter, but 
in such trades as this. 
Speech may be coarse, 
but it is not ill-natured; 
the men careless as to 
cleanliness, but they do 
not lie or steal. It a 
fellow is not of sterling 
worth he will not make 
a second voyage in a 


trawler. 
It is a pity that 
there were never Britishers enough to go 


round in such a trade as this. The fisheries 
were full of foreigners, Northmen from Scan- 
dinavia and all the Baltic ports, good seamen, 
docile, obedient, disciplined. Only the best 
British skippers could get, handle, and keep a 
whole crew of our unmanageable, truculent 
British seamen, grumblers at sea and drunk 
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ashore, but in the last 
extremity of peril the 
only men who break 
before they bend. 
The ‘foreigners are 
all gone, but, though 
they took cover 
rather than have 
our citizenship in 
the time of danger, 
they are trying to 
come back. Have we 
not lads in Englard 
to take the vacant 
berths ? 

Perhaps I should 
mention that there 
are stray mines float- 
ing about, and, now 
that the trawlers are 
free to fish where they please, there are occasional 
accidents. 

As we went northward up the British coast, a 
trawler just abreast of us sighted a mine, gave 
us six shrieks for a warning, turned tail, and 
opened fire with a rifle. By daylight the matter 
has a sporting interest, but by night—— | 

From the north coast of Scotland the route for 
Iceland follows an ancient mdge which spans the 
North Atlantic, and is nowhere more than 
fifteen hundred feet deep. It was dry once, a 
land whose mourtain tops are Rockall, Ferée, 
Bear Island, Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Green- 
Jand—the old lost North Atiantic continent which 
was washed away millions of years ago, long 
before human times. Only the Alpine flowers 
remain to tell the story, for the bluebells of 
Scotland colour the mountain slopes of the 
Greenland ranges. 

When we came to the Iceland Banks we found 
a few large smacks—old Grimsby trawlers of the 
sailing era—manned by fishermen from the 
FeerSe, the Danish colony of the Far Isles. We 
asked them to tell us the way, and they replied 
at Jength in the Ferde dialect, which sounds 
rather nice through a large speaking-trumpet. 
Then we went groping onward through thick 
weather until we got echoes to our whistle from 
unseen cliffs, and soundings which told us we 
were off the Long Nose. From thence we groped 
our way southward to the Horns of Iceland, and 
thence to the Hoof, where we commenced our 
fishing. The Hoof is Ingolf’s Hofde, where the 
first pioneer of old Norway made his landfall 
far back in the days of the Vikings. When the 
fog cleared we saw right overhead the highest 
and most terrible cf all the Icelandic volcanoes— 
the brand-new, naked lavas, crowned with 
permanent snow at a hcight of over six thousand 
feet, of the Oraefa Jokull. 

With fishes, as with ourselves, the young are 
tender and juicy, the old ones rank and tough. 
In the North Sea, which is carefully trawled, 
fish do not die of oid age, but in Icelandic waters 
they are very mixed, of all ages, and most 
uneven value. In 1891, when the steam trawlers 
came first to Iceland, a plaice was taken in the 


“They abardoned ship, getting 
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It seems also that 
Icelandic fishes live on a rough diet, and are poor 
in flavour. Moreover, they lose in value during the 
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long haul to the nearest market. But while Ice- 
landic fish are of poor quality, and fetch low prices, 
the trawler expects a full cargo fetching three 
thousand pounds for a three weeks’ voyage. At 
that rate, fourteen voyages a year may net £32,000, 
caught by a ship which originally cost £8,000. 

It scems so easy. And it would be easy, if all 
the fishes lived as the catfish does, upon the 
untravelled shellfish. Even the plaice, who eats 
the tiniest of small clams, is a resident, to be 
found at his home address. But the cod, the 
haddock, the coal-fish, the whiting, the rare 
turbot, the skate, ling, and dab eat herring 
spawn, sand-eels, and little fishes. They follow 
the untraced migrations of their food, and the 
sea keeps their secrets. 

These are all fishes of the banks, the shallows, 
designed and built to meet a certain pressure of 
water, drowned if they dive too deep. The 
winds lash the surface, and its waves drive specks 
of air down into the nether waters. The fish 
has gills which catch and breathe these bubbles 
of imprisoned air. So long as there are bubbles 
to breathe and foods to eat, the fishes are content ; 
but when the waters are crowded, and the air is 
scarce, the shoals go off to follow their food to new 
grounds. The. fisherman works blindfold, and 
only by long experience can he learn the special 
time of year when a patch of fish may be expected 
upor a given field of sea. There he lets down two 
“doors ’’ heavily weighted, say minety feet 
apart, and a steel rope between these threaded 
with big wooden bobbins to roll along the sea 
floor. The fish are disturbed and leap. But 
just above and behind the line of bobbins there 
1s the long and open mouth of a net. The fishes 
swim in at this mouth, which leads to a throat, 
a very narrow gullet. Behind the gullet is the 
stomach of the net, whence no fish escape. The 
trawler draws this immense machine along about 
three miles an hour until the stomach of the net 
is full of fish, half drowned fcr lack of air-bubbles, 


nearly dead. Then the ship lifts the “ cod-end ”’ 
and hangs it above the fore part of her deck. 
A knotted rope is loosed, and the fish pour out, 
flooding the pounds or compartments on the 
deck, a writhing mass of glittering silver, flecked 
with exquisite green, blue, violet, and coral. 
Then come the fishermen, each with a knife to 
rip the fish. They throw the entrails to the 
squabbling sea-gulls, the liver for cod-liver oil 
into a basket, and the fish into his own com- 
partment, ready for cold-storage in the fish 
room. The trawl is shot, dragged, and hauled 


in each third hour when fishing is bad, each half-. 


hour when the fishing is good, all day, all night, 
and day after day until the fish fail, or the ship 
is loaded, or the men must be rested, or the 
weather begins to en- 
danger the trawl-gear. 
The ship works up and 
down herckosen ground, 
most vigilant to avoid 
foul places on the sea 
floor, where rocks 
would tear her nets, 
and watching through 
fogs and thick weather 
lest she should lose her 
bearings and go ashore. 
Now, you may well 
believe that the suc- 
cessful skipper 1s spied 
upon and followed by 
other and _ envious 
trawlers. He does not 
wish to serve as guide 
to people who will spoil 
his patch of fish. He 
has been known to 
stow his net on board 
and trail his doors and 
bobbins over most 
jagged rocks, where his 
devout followers will 
presently -get into the 
worst kind of trouble. 
One day an Aberdeen 
boat came along, and 
told our skipper :— 
“A’m no verra wecl 
acquaint along here.” 
Our skipper helped 
poor Aberdeen with 
kindly guidance and 
very full directions. 
“Ts all that true?” 


Lasked him, 

“One time,” an- 
swered the _ skipper, 
“when I was sub- 


marined, that was the 
man who came and 
picked up my people, 
aye, and towed our 
boats away until he 
could get them aboard. 
D’ye think I'd lie to 
him?” 


“Then come the fishermea, each with a knife.” 
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It is sea law that foreigners may not fish 
within three miles of any inhabited coast. Until 
quite lately, when Iceland became so very inde- 
pendent, a Danish gunboat watched her coast 
for poachers within the three-mile limit. Our 
mate was in a trawler poaching once on the 
west coast of Iceland, and the little gunboat 
hid in a bay to watch. Unhappily, the gunboat 
dragged anchor and drove aground. On that 
the poaching trawler came boldly to the rescue, 
and towed the warship off. 

“ We didn’t think you could see us,” said the 
gunboat. 

“We had a man ashore to watch you,” said 
the poacher. ‘‘ We saw you all the time—or 
you’d have broke up on them rocks.”’ 

The poacher pre- 
sented a gift of hali- 
but, and the warship 
responded with six 
bottles of brandy, 
some beer, a clean 
sheet for the poacher, 
and £350 for salvage. 

Now that the police- 
man is gone from the 
old beat, these poachers 
rather miss him. He 
caught them fairly, 
had them punished 
promptly to the limits, 
and generally behaved 
himself like a white 
man. They bear no 
malice. 

Though poaching 
comes naturally to a 
fisherman, the sailor 
likes plenty of sea 
room, and hates the 
foreshore. Once in the 
fog we lost our bear- 
ings, and were obliged 
to anchor in two 
hundred and ten feet 
of water, which should 
have been miles off- 
shore. Yet we could 
hear the breakers close 
beside us. It was then 
that the mate and the 
third hand told me 
about thick weather 
off the Long Nose, a 
bit of coast like our 
own Flamborough 
Head. At 3 a.m., the 
fellow who was third 
hand (Bo’sun) of that 
trawler, being at the 
wheel, made a very 
bad mistake. Instead 
of altering co.rse on 
his cwn judgment, he 
reported to the skipper 
down below that there 
were signs of land. 
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That moment's delay 
lost the ship, for she 
struck heavily. For 
the rest of the night 
the people kept a bon- 
fire on the engine casing 
as a signal of distress. 
At daybreak they aban- 
doned ship, getting 
"> cway in the boats. 
. Later at sea they 
met an Iceland 

smack, who 

M showed them 
the way to 
1 haven, 


So far the story was commonplace, but row ic 
1ook on unexpected colour. In striking contrast 
to the amazing kindness and hospitality of the 
poor Icelanders during a three days’ journey on 
horseback to the nearest seaport, was the nig- 
gard, callous, and utterly contemptible conduct 
of our own countrymen towards shipwrecked 
mariners. Three British trawler owners wovld 
1ot among them lend sixpence for a telegram. 
At Leith some human kindness was shown at 
the Sailors’ Home, but the story comes to its 
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“A wawler just abreast of us sighted a mine,” 


climax at Doncaster, with the last train missed 
for Grimsby, and eleven penniless men turned 
ovt of the station into the pelting rain to spend 
the night in the streets. A policeman offered 
lodgings if the seamen wouldr’t mind breaking 
a few stones on a stone heap to pay for the use 
of the workhouse. And these mariners are the 
men who have, in time of national extremity, 
averted the defeat of England ! 

The late skipper of the Non Such was 
once cast away on the west coast of Iceland in 
mid-winter. In this case, as in the other, 
strongly magnetic rocks had deflected the ship's 
compass, while thick weather and darkness hid 
the perils of the coast. Aground in heavy surf, 
the vessel was swept by breakers from end to 
end. The cook was drowned in the 
galley, the hatches were torn away, and 
a seaman was washed into the fish rooms, 
where he drowned. A young man with 
white hair, who was mate, made 
fast the log-line to his waist, 
and tried to swim ashore, 
but the men who 
paid out the line 


\vvre obliged to haul him inboard lest he be 
smashcd to death upon the rocks. Safe on 
board again, he went into the forecastle for a 
change of clothes, and while he was dressing 
suddenly went mad. He was violent, dangerous, 
and had to be lashed up. And then he died. 
The rest of the people gathered in the chart- 
room, and had been there twenty-four hours 
when the Icelanders floated some timber down, 
on which they were hauled ashore. 
It is a hard life, but it makes men, 


An exciting story from the wilds of Wyoming. 
nothing about bears, went after three of them with 


wards is racily described. 
HHE was a rider, nothing else. 
He had been with the ‘“ Double 
Diamond” outfit, in Western 
Wyoming, for about two years 
when I first came to know him. 
He had arrived out of the North 
one afternoon in the latter part of May and 
announced that his name was Bohe, and that 
he was looking for a job. 

The foreman, Cal Young, asked him if he 
‘was a cowman, and he replied :— 

“Reckon I am.” That was all. 

He was hired, and it was only a short time 
before he had fully demonstrated that he 
certainly was a cowman, also a horseman, 
and several. other kinds of a man. 

Besides being the finest rider who had 
ever worked with the Double 
Diamond outfit, he could 
handle a gun with the best of 
them, and with a rope he was 
a wonder. 

We had in the corral a herd 
of about thirty unbroken bron- 
chos, half of them born wild. 
Among them was one that we 
called ‘‘ Spitfire,” on.account of 
the way he snorted when any of 
the riders came near him. He 
was apparently an ‘ outlaw” 
—a horse that has become so 
mean and vicious that the 
other horses have driven him 
_out and left him to roam by 
himself. 

Bohe often remarked that 
some day he was ‘‘ going to ride that black 
devil,” and when he did he would certainly 
take some of the “‘ meanness ” out of him. 

When the spring round-up was done, the 

“boss” announced that he was going to 
have a horse-breaking contest, in which he 
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A party of high-spirited cowboys, knowing 
their six-shooters. What happened after- 


“ The story is written just as it occurred,” says the Author. 
* would have those thirty wild horses broken 


to ride. 

The news travelled quickly all over: the 
western end of Wyoming, and when the day 
of the contest arrived, the ‘ wranglers ” 
began coming in from the different ranches 
in that locality. 

There were “Shorty” Scott and Ben 
Wilson from the Cross Bar outfit; Bill 
McCabe from the Wineglass ; Gene Simpson 
and ‘' Sandy ” McCullough from the Star A; 
and Bohe, Tom Carnes, and myself from the 
Double Diamond. 

The “boss.” had provided the usual 
prizes given in contests of this kind. A com- 
plete riding outfit, consisting of saddle, 
bridle, “ chaps,” and spurs, was the first 
prize ; asaddle for second, and 
a wild broncho for third. 

The only rules of the contest 
were that the man should ride 
the horse for ten minutes with- 
out being ‘ piled,” and at no 
time was he allowed to “ pull 
leather ’’—that is, hold on to 
anything to keep from being 
thrown. 

The contest duly came off 
as scheduled, and one by one 
the riders dropped out, until at 
last only two were left—Bohe 
and Sandy McCullough. 

But four horses remained, 
among the “Spitfire.” He 
was saved till the last, and 
the man who rode him best 
would be declared winner of the champion- 
ship and first prize. If both rode him 
without a spill the first prize was to go to 
the man who rode him first. 

They tossed a coin for first try, and Bohe 
won. 
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“ Spitfire’ was turned loose on the prairie 
and the boys went after him. In a moment 
he was roped and thrown. Two ropes 
were left on him, one on his hind legs and 
the other around his neck. The blinder was 
put over his eves and he was allowed to rise. 

He got to his feet a screaming, raging 
demon, and it was all six men could do to 
hold him until the saddle and bridle were in 

lace. 

When all was in readiness Bohe placed 
his foot in the stirrup and, with a movement 
that was so swift the eve could scarcely 
follow it, was in the saddle. Then “ Spit- 
fire’ was turned loose. 

There immediately began an exhibition of 
rough riding such as had never before been 
seen on the Double Diamond range. 

With a scream of rage, the horse went 
into the air, and for a minute we could hardly 
see Bohe in the mix-up. When the dust 
settled, there was Bohe on the ground, with 
the breath completely knocked out of him, 
and “ Spitfire ’’ was racing over the prairie 
in an effort to rid himself of the saddle. 

The outlaw was caught again, and then 
it was McCullough’s turn, but he fared even 
worse th. Bohe, and the contest was ended. 

Bohe was given first honours, but he was 
not satisfied. He declared he could ride that 
horse and he would ride it, if it cost him a leg. 

Several weeks after the contest-we found 
time hanging rather heavy on our hands, 
and someone made the proposition that 
Bohe should ride the outlaw. Bohe was 
more than willing, for he was still annoyed 
over the horse throwing him, and was eager 
to try again. 

We all chipped in, and made up a purse of 
ten dollars, which was to go to him if he 
“stuck” for ten minutes. 

The horse was saddled, the rider mounted, 
and away they went, but this time things 
were different. The maddened animal did 
everything in his power to dislodge the rider 
—straight bucks and plunges, reverses and 
cat-hops, sunfishing and rearing, everything 
that a horse could do and keep his feet. 
But Bohe rode as if he was a part of the 
animal. 

The boss held his watch, and slowly he 
counted the minutes until eight had passed. 
Then suddenly, out on the prairie, we saw 
Bohe throw up both hands to his head and 
let out an awful vell, and at the same instant 
“ Spitfire’ gav ternfic plunge and Bohe 
was left flat on his back on the ground, losing 
the ten-dollar purse by scarcely a minute. 

He arose to his feet, and for a minute 
cursed long and loud. When he came limp- 
ing in we all gathered around him to learn 
what was the matter. After getting his 
breath he made only one remark :— 

“A bee; that’s what it was.” 


The next day, in the bunk-house, he told 
us that just as he was confident he was going 
to win a bee had lit on his ear.and stung him. 
He relaxed his grip when he struck at it, and 
“ Spitfire ’ took advantage of the opportunity 
and “ piled” him. 

The next afternoon I saddled Buck, my 
horse, and started out to locate the tree 
from which the bee had come, knowing well 
that if I found it 1 could get the boys to help 
me chop it down and thus drive the bees 
away. 

Before night I had discovered it and was 
on my way home. When we had all gathered 
in the bunk-house, our usual loafing-place, I 
told them 1 had found the tree, and if they 
would help me we could easily get rid of 
the bees. 

They were all willing, especially Bohe, 
who was still ‘ cussing” the bee that had 
caused him to lose the ten-dollar purse. 

The next morning four of us saddled up 
and, taking two axes, rode into the hills. 

Twenty minutes after we arrived at the 
tree it was down, and we had built a smudge 
fire to drive away the bees. In less than an 
hour they were all gone and we examined 
the tree, but found we could not get to the 
honey unless we split the trunk. 

Making large wooden wedges with our 
axes, we soon had the trunk split open and 
found about three ..10ns of honey. 

It was then tne dea struck me that 
almost cost two of ~ e boys their lives. I 
suggested that we might leave the honey 
where it was as a bait for bears, and hide in 
the tops of the trees. If any bears came we 
could easily shoot them from our hiding- 
places without any danger to ourselves. 

Black bear were rather plentiful in the 
hills, but up to that time I don’t think any 
of us had ever seen a grizzly, or silver-tip, 
as they are sometimes called. 

None of us was armed except with our 
six-shooters, but they carried a bullet that 
we thought was heavy enough to kill any 
bear that ever lived. 

We spread the honey out over the ground 
and climbed the trees. We sat up in those 
trees for more than four hours, but no bears 
showed up. Finally we got disgusted with 
the waiting and our hard seats, and con- 
cluded we might as well go home, which we 
did. 

When we got back and reported what we 
had done, the boss told us that night-time 
was when the bears would come for the 
honey. If we wanted to get one, he said, 
we must go back after dark and we would 
stand a mighty good chance. 

After supper, therefore, we started again 
for the bee-tree, but this time there were 
six of us instead of four. 

There was no moon that night, but it was 
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“The bear rose on his hind legs, and Bohe fired twice at close r 


clear, and the stars shed light enough to see 
to shoot if any bears took the bait. 

When we arrived we found everything 
at the bee-tree just as we had left it; 
evidently no bears had been around. 

Again we climbed the trees and fotnd 
places where we could sit and see the ground 
plainly. I don’t know just how long we had 
been there when the bears came, for I had 
strapped myself to a limb of the tree with 
my belt, so that I couldn’t fall out, and went 
to sleep. The first I knew was when I heard 
a grunt somewhere below, and, looking down, 
saw three bears—a large one and two small 
ones. I loosened my belt from the tree so 


that I could move freely and got my “‘ gun” 
ready for action. 

Bohe had climbed a tree about forty feet 
from me, and all at once I heard him say, 
“You take the big one and I will get the 
little one.” 

At that we all turned loose, and for about 
ten seconds there was a fusillade of revolver- 
shots that sounded like a battle. 

When the smoke cleared away we saw 
that the bears were all down and, to all 
appearances, dead; but we made the mis- 
take of our lives when we slid down from 
the trees as fast as we did. 

Bohe was the first man_down, closely fol. 
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towed by Cal Young aud the rest of us. On 
the ground it seemed much darker than 
when we were in the trees, but we could see 
Bohe cautiously advancing, with his six- 
shooter held straight 1n front of him; and 
we learned afterwards that it was empty, he 
having forgotten to reload’ before he came 
down. 

We made another great mistake by coming 
in on the bears from all sides, but we were 
so sure they were done for that we forgot 
our usual caution, and some of us suffered 
because of it. 

I was the youngest one of the bunch and 
had not gained wisdom by experience, as 
some of the others had, and | walked right 
up to where the bears were lying. I was 
close enough to have kicked them, when the 
largest bear suddenly gave a grunt and stag- 
gered to his feet. Someone yelled ‘ Look 
out!’ and I turned and ran, but Bohe, 
who was on the other side, nearest the 
big bear, was not so fortunate. The 
bear rose on his hind legs, and Bohe fired 
twice at close range. That is, he tried to 
fire twice, but nothing came from his gun 
but two dull clicks. 

Before he could recover from his surprise 
the bear struck at him with one paw and 
knocked him a good twenty feet away. 

It all happened so quickly that in the 
darkness we could not tell just how it befell. 
I heard the bear growl and saw him start for 
another one of the boys, and from what I 
thought was a safe distance I put three bullets 
into him as fast as I could pull trigger. That 
started the shooting again, and from all 
sides the bullets began to flv. In the ex- 
citement we never thought that some of the 
other boys might be in range till we heard 
one of them cry, ‘‘My God, I’m shot!” 
When I heard that cry I dropped flat on the 
ground to get out of range, and the rest of 
the boys must have done the same, for the 
firing immediately ceased. 

Just then I heard Cal Young cry, ‘ Who's 
hurt?” 

No one answered for a minute; then, off 
to the left, we heard a groan and Bohe's 
voice cried, ‘‘ Someone come over here, 
quick | I’m badly hurt.”” 

Before any of us moved we looked around 
for the bear, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

We all got up together to go to the assist- 
ance of Bohe, and then we found we were 
still another man short. Cal ordered us to 
get a fire going as quickly as possible, so 
that we could see. 

Never was a fire started as quickly as that 
one. Two of us looked over the ground to 
find the man who was shot, while the other 
two carried Bohe to the fire. 

We found Tom Carnes about fifty feet 
from the bears, lying on his face in the grass, 
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where he had fallen. He was unconscious, 
and we carried him to the fire and laid him 
beside .Bohe. Both men were too badly 
hurt to ride, and so two men were sent to 
the ranch-house, five miles away, for the 
buckboard and a team. 

While they were gone we examined the 
wounded men, and found that Bohe’s left 
arm was slit from shoulder to elbow, where 
the claws of the bear had reached him, and 
Carnes had a bullet through him just ahove 
his left lung. 

Bohe had lost so much blood that he was 

tuo weak to stand, but with the aid of our 
neck-scarves we bound him up and soon had 
him fairly comfortable. 
- Tom Carnes we found much worse, 
although his wound had bled very little. 
His was a clean bullet-hole through the 
shoulder, and we knew that the bullet had 
not touched the lung or he would have bled 
much more. 

We made them both as comfortable as 
possible and waited. for the men to come 
back from the ranch. 

In about an hour and a half they arrived, 
and we drove slowly back home, with the 
wounded men lying in the bottom of the 
buckboard. 

As there was no doctor within eighty miles 
of us, We had to take care of their wounds 
ourselves. The boss was fairly. skilful, and, 
with a needle and silk thread, he-sewed up 
the slit in Bohe’s arm, but it was many weeks 
before he was able to use it. 

Carnes's wound proved to be much more 
serious, and for several days his life hung in 
the balance. Then he took a turn for the 
better, and in a short time was out of danger. 

Two days after, we all went back to the 
bee-tree to look around, and found that 
the small bears had evidently been killed 
instantly, as they lay where they had fallen, - 
but the big bear was nowhere in sight. We 
found his trail and, by the splashes of blood 
on the grass, knew that he had been hard hit. 

We trailed him for half a mile, and finally 
found him dead in a hollow, under a brush- 
pile that he had been using as a sleeping- 
place. 

With the aid of our horses we dragged him 
out, and he proved to be a huge grizzly, the 
first one I had ever seen. 

On léoking him over we found that no fewer 
than seventeen bullets had entered his body. 
One long, deep furrow across his head showed 
that he had evidently been stunned at our first 
fire, but had recovered in time to put Bohe 
out of business before we filled him full of 
lead and caused him to hit the trail for his den. 

Bohe and Carnes both recovered com- 
pletely, but it was many a long day before 
they forgot their experience with the bears 
at the bee-tree. : 
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You need specialized knowledge today if 
you are to master electrical forces and 
command the high salary of an electrical 
expert. Success in electricity will come 
through your ability to acquire and use 
the specialized knowledge of others— 
knowledge collected and condensed in 
Hawkins Electrical Guides. 


Just think how much these books will 
help you. In Hawkins Electrical Guides 
you always have at hand for immediate 
reference or study, a wonderful work 
containing 4,700 illustrations and 3,500 
pages which cover all the subjects, princi- 
ples, theories, practices, problems, troubles 
and ways of doing things electrically. 
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language—easy to understand—no wasted words 
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“IT SEEMED TO BE COURTING CERTAIN DEATH TO ATTEMPT TO HELP THEM.” 
(SBE PAGE 184.) 


MYSTERIOUS. 
HEART 
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“SYKES KCILE.C 8. CMG, 


dof the Reval Gergraphical S.ctets), 


ifustrated by E. PRATER. 


Sykes, one of the greatest living authorities 

on Persia, gives an account of: his adventures 

during a. war-lime expedition: through : the 
te ot “Heart of Asia.” 


}.— Across the Celestial 


- Mountains. 


OR: many? years. it’ had»been my 
‘ambition: to visit the mysterious 
os Heart of Asia.” - I -had tra- 
velled: in. Kashmir and in Lacak, 
‘ito the south, and-in *Persia and 

woe Russian Turkéstan, to the west, 
visiting’ Merv; Bukhara, and Samarkand— 
names which are familiar to many people, 
although few have visited: these’ historical 
cities or crossed the yellow - 
Oxus. Having already’ been 
as. far eastward as Tashkent, 
in 1913, I ‘was very anxious 
to cross the forbidding-look- 
ing Tian Shan or Celestial 
Mountains and see what lay 
beyond them. - 

My chance came in the 
spring! of rot5, as I was 
ordered to proceed to Chinese 
Turkestan as Consul-General. 

The submarine campaign 
had just commenced, but 
my sister, who had travelled 
with me in Persia, was not . 
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to be deterred by it, and on | PME CEES Cite 
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Jatar Bai, who was sent to meet 
the Author's caravan and organize 
the transport, 


March 5th we started on 
our long journey to Kashgar. 
Owing to the’ war we were 
obliged, as the first stage 
of our trip, to travel to 
Petrograd by the circuitous 
route through Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, as the 
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One of the curious carts used in the neighbourhood of Osh. 


Baltic was even more “unhealthy” than 
the North Sea. 

Embarking at Newcastle, we steamed 
northwards up the coast of Scotland to a 
point opposite Peterhead and then crossed 
to Bergen. As I was the bearer of despatches 
for Stockholm and Petrograd, I was natu- 
rally on the alert, and when, about six hours 
out of Bergen, the Norwegian steamer 
on which we were travelling suddenly 
stopped, I rushed up on deck fearing that 
an enemy submarine had appeared on the 
scene. My courier’s bags were weighted 
and I was prepared to throw them over- 
board if necessary, but owing to a snow- 
storm which was raging at the time I could 
see nothing, and I was naturally unwilling 
to draw attention to myself by asking 
questions. For two hours we tossed about, 
and then, to my relief, the propeller began 
to move and we went ahead again, reaching 
Bergen on the afternoon of the second day 
without further incident. 

‘Ve passed through Christiania without 
breaking our journey, and I handed in one 
bag of despatches at Stockholm. We then 
took the train to the frontier between 
Sweden and Finland, where there was a 
break of perhaps two miles, which we 
negotiated in sleighs, some of which were 
drawn by reindeer, and crossed the ice- 
bound river which constitutes the actual 
boundary. 

Needless to say, immense precautions 
were taken by the Russians to prevent 
spies entering and leaving by this route, 
but thanks to my official position we were 
spared the very disagreeable formalities, 
which included stripping to one’s ‘* birthday 


suit,” followed by a very minute examination 
of all possible hiding-places. 

Upon our arrival at Petrograd it was 
interesting to see the streams of people 
visiting the shrines and churches and the 
thousands of soldiers who were drilling— 
with their numbers.marked on their backs, 
in some cases. Perhaps the noticeable 
feature in Russia, however, is the absence 
of whistling, which accomplishment, as 
in many parts of Asia, is considered as 
“devilish speech.” 1n connection with this 
we were told of an American bishop who, 
with his chaplain, was visiting a monastery. 
The latter kept on bursting into snatches 
of whistling, but the good monks were 
equal to the occasion, and, walking behind 
the unconscious offender, made the sign of 
the cross at each outburst, and thereby 


‘undoubtedly averted any evil consequences ! 


We broke our journey at Moscow, where 
we laid in stores, and again at Samara, 
where the train was guarded by troops as 
we slowly steamed across the great bridge 
over the frozen Volga. As an instance of 
Russian backwardness, it may be mentioned 
that this is the first bridge from the mouth 
of the river, distant perhaps five hundred 
miles, so that all railways have to come 
as far north as Samara in order to cross 
the Volga. 

From Samara we took three days to 
Tashkent, crossing the rolling. downs of 
the so-called Ural ‘‘ Mountains,” and passing 
from winter to spring as we- proceeded. 
Owing to the war there were no restaurant- 
cars attached to the train, and as the time- 
tables were unaltered we had halts of only 
a few minutes at the buffets, into which a 
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frenzied rush was made by the passengers. 
We usually managed to secure some ham, 
cheese, and bread, but sometimes we drew 
blank and had to depend on our invaluable 
tea-basket, which had been packed with 
soup-tablets in anticipation of short rations. 

We passed within sight of the Sea of 
Aral, with ships riding at anchor in its 
port; and by now all traces of snow had 
gone and we looked across one of the vast 
empty spaces of Asia. Sometimés we tra- 
versed stretches of salt-encrusted ground, 
and in places sand-dunes covered the land 
for miles. We saw few signs of life, bit 
were thrilled when we sighted the familiar 
camel caravan slowly moving across the 
open steppe. : 

Flatriéss was the dominant note through- 
out, and indeed ‘we passed through no rail- 
way tunnel betwéen Petrograd and the 
terminus of the railway at distant Andijan. 
At each railway station a picturesque 
crowd was usually assembled, mainly, I 
take it, to see the train, as is the custom 
throughout Russia-in-Asia. Hairless-faced 
men with high cheek-bones were clad in 
long padded coats reaching to their heels, 
or wore sheepskins with the wool inside ; 
their rope shoes were tied with leather 
thongs, criss-crossed over thick woollen 
stockings or bandages, the prototype of 
the now familiar puttees. Their headgear 
was most conspicuous, the quaintest resem- 
bling a coal-scuttle bonnet made of brightly- 
coloured velvet with broad fur-lined brims 
and lappets over the ears and neck, tightly 
tied under the chin. 

Before we reached Tashkent a faint green 
flush was spreading over the plain, ploughing 


was in full swing, and the little mauve iris 
was brought by children for sale at the 
railway stations. The hoopoe, too, the 
harbinger of spring in Central Asia, had 
appeared, and the crested larks soared in 
thousands in full song. 

We found Tashkent buried in fruit- 
blossom and admired its fine avenues of 
elms, poplars, and willows. A long narrow 
street ran from the Russian to the native 
city, with its mean mud-built houses, 
its stalls of food and clothing, its mosques 
and shrines, and its gaily-clad populace. 
The inhabitants, of both sexes, apparently 
revelled in colour, all wearing smart velvet 
or embroidered caps, round which the grey- 
beards swathed snowy turbans. The men 
wore striped coats of many colours, the 
brighter the better, the little girls surpassing 
them with bold contrasts, such as a short 
gold-laced magenta velvet jacket worn 
above a flowered scarlet cotton skirt, or 
a coat of emerald green with a vivid blue 
under-garment. A sinister note was struck 
by gangs of German and Austrian prisoners 
who were cleaning the streets. The Russians 
differentiated, allowing the Slav prisoners 
many privileges, including that of liberty 
to shop in the city. On the surface all 
was calm, but officials informed me that 
they were anxious, as the Great War was 
being discussed at every tea-shop and hopes 
of freedom were beginning to be formed, 
this state of feeling being more noticeable 
on my return journey at the end of the year. 
Tashkent, by the way, is now a stronghold 
of Bolshevism. 

At Andijan we reached the end of our 
long railway journey. On the following 


The first view of the little-known Celestial Mountains 
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day we drove up the valley of the fertile 
Sir Daria River to Osh. We passed through 
village after village teeming with life, and 
I recollected the old legend that a cat 
could travel in this valley for a hundred 
miles without finding a break in the line 
of roofs! At Osh we put up in the dirty 
Russian Nomera or ‘‘ Rooms,” and were 
invited to a party by the Russian officers of 
the garrison, who kindly made us honorary 
members of. their mess. The Czar’s edict 
against alcoholic drinks had evidently not 
reached Osh, or else the doctor had dis- 
pensed medical certificates very liberally, 
for we were pressed to drink every conceiv- 
able form of liquor, and in Russia mixed 
drinks are the custom. Moreover, not only 
are Russians genuinely hospitable, but 
their meals irequently last for three hours 
or longer, with toast following toast in 
swift succession. 

We halted at Osh to enable us to unpack 
our heavy luggage, which included camp 
bedsteads, bed-ting 
valises, cooking vessels, 
stores, and the many 
odds and ends which 
experience dictates. 
Success in travel can 
only be had by careful 
preparation. For exam- 
ple, if the boxes are 
either too big, too heavy, 
or of unsuitable shape, 
much time and money 
have to be spent in 
cutting down or making 
new boxes. Again, un 
less every box be 
marked and every 
article is entered in a 
note-book, the search 
for a tin-opener, say, 
may occupy several 
hours. 

After the preparations 
made by the traveller 
comes the question of 
the servants, and here 
we were fortunate and 
unfortunate. We 
were fortunate 
in being met by 
Jafar Bai, the 
head chuprassi 
of the Consulate- 
General at Kash- 
gar. He had 
formerly been 
an owner of ponies and had travelled 
constantly for many years between Osh, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Leh. He emphati- 
cally had a good standing on the road, 
which means so much in the way of securing 


Tre Chinese secretary and steward of a local notable. 


good accommodation and supplies at the 
caravanserais and in many other ways. 
I noticed, too, that the men we met fre- 
quently saluted him by throwing their 
whips frum right to left. But we were 
unfortunate in our cook, a Tartar of Kazan, 
whom the Political Agent of Tashkent 
had secured for us. He arranged that we 
should pay the man a very high salary 
and assured us that we had secured a 
cordon bleu, as Achmet had been in the 
service of a Grand Duke. We found him 
unable to prepare more than the Russian 
soup and a roast, and inquiries subsequently 
elicited the important fact that, although 
it was perfectly true that Achmet had been 
in the service of the Grand Duke, he had 
never cooked for his master, but only for 
his master’s servants! We soon parted 
with Achmet ! 

Jafar Bai counted our loads, expressed 
approval of the size and weight of our 
boxes, and went off to arrange for our 
little caravan of per- 
haps a dozen ponies. 
Starting on a journey 
in the East is always 
a harassing affair, and 
our drivers fully main- 
tained the reputation of 
their class by quarrel- 
ling over the loads and 
generally wasting time 
until Jafar Bai inter- 
vened with an air of 
authority and decision 
which helped matters 
considerably. We had 
not had time to buy 
ponies for ourselves, and 
so had our saddles put 
on a couple of ill-fed 
animals, and finally 
started off rather late 
on our first stage of 
twenty miles. 

The road was at first 
very good, as we rode 
through the Osh oasis 
making our way up a 
highly-cultivated valley 
towards the distant 

snowy peaks of the 

Tian Shan or Celes- 

tial Mountains. We 

saw many of the cha- 
racteristic carts, which 
have immensely high 
wheels with prominent 
hubs. The driver sat on a saddle on the 
horse’s back, supporting his feet on the 
shafts, thereby depriving the animal of 
half its strength for pulling the load and 
proving that this nation of born riders 


—— 
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Bactrian, or two-humped camels carrying wool to Andijan. 


—I will not say horsemen—has not grasped 
the elementary principles of driving. These 
carts. had no: sides, but carried their loads 
in a curious receptacle of trellis-work, as 
shown in the illustration on page 172. ~ 
Thanks to the courtesy of the Russian 
authorities, we were escorted by a stalwart 
Ming Bashi or ‘‘ Commander of a Thousand,” 
who had a broad velvet belt set with bosses 
and clasps of handsome Bukhara work. 
He wore the characteristic. Kirghiz head- 
gear, a conical white felt with a turned-up 
black brim: and four black: stripes, meeting 
at the top and finishing off with. a tassel. 
Like the majority of the educated class he 
talked Persian fluently, and as he had fled 
to Afghanistan and then to Persia when 
the Russians seized the country nearly 
fifty years ago, he had plenty to say for 
himself, and spoke freely on many subjects. 
Thanks to his escort and that of the various 
village Begs, we travelled pleasantly enough’ 


at first, halting for lunch in some shady’ * 


Spot’ and spending the night in the’ houses 
of the escorting Begs. One of our hosts 
kept his treasures in a wonderful red and 
black chest, heavily gilded, from which he 
Produced a handsome watch, a present from 
the Russian governor. This chest emitted a 

id musical note when opened, presumably 
to warn the owner if thieves attempted to 
Tiffe it. 

On our second day’s march the road 
ended, ' We approached the mountains, and 
rode ‘to the top of a low pass where hills, 
Slashed with scarlet, crimson, and yellow, 
the one behind another, to be dominated by 
FI Blorious snow-covered main range. 

eecy clouds covered the usually clear sky, 


and tempted me to take the photograph 
reproduced on page 173. ' 
Dur'ng one march we passed some Chinese 
bound for Kashgar, the party consisting of 
an official, his wife, and attendants. The 
ladies travelled in four mat-covered palan- 
quins, each drawn by two ponies, one leading 
and one behind, and I pitied them having 
to descend such steep tracks in these swaying 
conveyances. They were attended by a 
shaven secretary in a brocaded silk jacket, in 
sharp contrast to a long-haired steward, 
who had evidently bought his long boots, 
if not his clothes, in Russia. As is usual, 
the official was an indifferent horseman, and 
sat his horse like a sack of potatoes on a 


“ bunille ‘of ‘silk quilts, while he muttered to 


himself and’ left the guidance of his mount 
entirely to’a Kirghiz. On no account, how- 
ever, would the official walk—that would 
have been beneath his dignity—and needless 
to say his party did not reach Kashgar until 
a month after we did. 

Daity we met caravans, consisting occa- 
sionally of great two-humped Bactrian camels, 
but more frequently of ponies, and some- 
times of donkeys. Their loads included raw 
cotton or rough calico, and in all cases the 
poor brutes were overloaded, especially in 
view of the fact that the Russian authorities 
had done nothing to make this important 
route less difficult for man and beast. So 
narrow was the track that but for our escort 
riding ahead and keeping the animals off 
my sister, she would have run a great risk 
of being knocked off her pony by a projecting 
load. The loss of animals, too, was evidently’ 
cruelly heavy, and it struck me as quite 
unnecessary, if only the track were taken in 
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hand and improved. Besides caravans we met 
parties of Kashgaris going to work during the 
summer at Osh, where relatively high rates 
of pay could be earned. They seemed a 
cheery lot, their white teeth flashing in faces 
tanned almost black by the sun. Each man 
carried a bundle of his belongings, out of 
which a cooking-pot generally appeared, and 
someone was certain to have a mandoline 
with which to amnse his friends, or perhaps 
a bagpipe or a drum. 
*. We found the people of the country and 
our fellow-travellers most friendly... They 
-were naturally interested in seeing an 
English lady, but they never invaded our 
privacy, and were always ready to oblige 
when I wished to photograph them. The 
caravanserais, as the illustration on the next 
page, shows, were constructed of sun-dried 
bricks, with flat mud-covered roofs supported 
on poles. The animals were usually collected 
into the central court, but there were occa- 
sionally . evil-smelling stables. From the 
sanitary point of view these caravanscrais 
left almost everything to be desired. 

The crux of our journey was the crossing 

of the Terek Dawan, or pass, twelve thousand 
feet high, and as it was now late in March, 
when the snow becomes rotten aid more 
dangerous than at any other period, I felt 
distinctly anxious. Moreover, in one section 
the track crosses rocks covered with slippery 
ice, and few caravans or parties of travellers 
escape without loss of man or beast. _ In 
case of a storm the whole caravan is fre- 
quently wiped out, as there is little hope 
once the track is obliterated. We therefore 
prayed for a fine day, Jafar Bai vowing that 
he would offer a sheep as a sacrifice if 
we reached Kashgar in safety. The day we 
rode to the foot of the pass there was heavy 
rain and sleet, and we all turned in early, 
feeling distinctly down on our luck. 
_ But the fates were kind, and we started 
off an hour before dawn in bitterly cold, but 
clear, weather. We were dressed in heavy 
Clothes,” but wore the invaluable pith-hat 
and” dark goggles. We soon reached the 
snowsline, and zigzagged upwards slowly 
through the soft snow, the fall of the previous 
day having covered the track. The first 
excitement was the path across the slippery 
rocks, which we passed in safety. A caravan 
which followed us had no such luck, as two 
ponies fell and were seen to be skating 
towards the precipice. It seemed to be 
courting certain death to attempt to help 
them, but a boulder caught the load of one 
pony and the other got mixed up with it. 
With infinite care ropes were then tied on 
to the ponies, which were finally hauled back 
on to the very narrow path, little the worse 
for their experience. 

Higher up the snow was deeper, and any 


- turquoise sky. 
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animal which attempted to pass another 
promptly disappeared in the drifts, and had 
to be dug out with difficulty. _ However, 


.foot by foot we mounted, and after sevéral 


exhausting hours we reached a grand amphi: 
theatre, with peaks silhouetted against the 
There was nothing but snow 
all round, except where the bleached skeletons 
of animals protruded from the snow—grim 
milestones that indicated the route. 

The final climb of perliaps one thousand 
fect seemed beyond our powers, and‘ Jafar 
Bai and the Kirghiz who were helping us 
began to pray fervently. The first two ponies 
rolled head over heels, and I barely-.escaped. 
being buried in the snow from a, fall, but 
doggedly, foot by foot, we made good, ‘and 
although the snow was beginning to” “melt 
we finally reached the crest of the pass; the 
backbone of the Celestial Mountains. While: 
resting our ‘plucky ponies we’ énjoyed’ the, 
superb view. Looking backwards we coutd* 
merely see the ranges we had already- 
crossed, but ahead we saw peak after peak 
of the splendid Alai or “ Lofty’ range; 
which holds up the ‘‘ Roof.of the. World.” 
Above soared a huge vulture, waiting for a 
pony to fall by the way and ‘be ePandoned 
to its cruel mercies. 

We were exultant. that our task was 
accomplished, but we rejoiced. too soon. 
The snow on the western side of the pass 
had been hatd, but it was now noon, and we 
found the snow on the eastern side to. be 
dangerously rotten, Riding was, of course, 
out of the question, but, even so, every step 
we took was both exhausting and dangerous, 
as time after time we sank through to the 
boulders in the stream. What saved us was 
the fact that the track had been beaten 
down by previous caravans and little or no 
fresh snow had fallen on the eastern side of 
the pass. Our baggage animals were left 
far behind, as it seemed better to push on 
to the stage and then send out a relief party ;_ 
and this we did, arriving safely after.a trying 
and exhausting march. My sister, however, 
in the true traveller’s spirit, made light of 
it all, and as we had some food with us, we. 
were fortunate so far as we were personally 
concerned. With the baggage animals, how- . 
ever, it was quite another story. Half the 
loads had had to be hand-carried part of the 
way up the pass, two men supporting them 
on the pony, while a third man tugged the 
gallant little beast along. The descent was 
terrible, and we were told that at one time 
practically every animal had fallen down 
and was running a risk of. suffocation.. 
Finally it was seen that it was out, of .the, 
question to move the caravan until ‘the 
surface froze, so our bedding only. was , first: 
sent on, and the ponies were rested .until 
the cold made the track less impassable. 
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Evenso, four ponies 
had to be left out 
all night. Yet so 
hardy were they 
and their drivers 
that both men and 
beasts finally ar- 
nived at the stage 
unharmed, the 
weather luckily 
continuing fine. 
We spent the 
eveninz in unsuc- 
cessfully trying to 
dry our bedding, 
into which the 
snow had _pene- 
trated, but finally 
we went to sleep 
as best we could in 
our damp things. 
In the morning, 
when the remainder 
of the caravan 
straggled in, we 
spent some busy 
hours in opening 
our boxes, into all 
of which the snow 
had __ penetrated, 
and, as there were 
no supplies avail- 
able, we were 
obliged to make a 
short march down 
the valley to a 
caravanserai. It 
Temains to add 
that the pass was 
closed for some 
days after our 
crossing, until re- 
Opened by sending 
a number of un- 
loaded ponies to 
beat down a fresh 


track. 

Our next stage 
was Irkeshta m, the 
‘ast outpost of Russia in this direction. It 
lies at the junction of the Osh-Kashgar and 
aa Toutes, and was garrisoned by a troop of 
emsacks. Upon leaving it we forded the 

izil Su or ‘’ Red River,” which waters the 
Kashgar oasis. This was only accomplished 
with some difficulty, as on each bank there 

ere shelves of rotten ice, which gave way 

plese our ponies’ hoofs in a most un- 
tk Chit manner. Across the river we were 
sal pated Turkestan, and at the caravan- 
pias were met by a Ya-Yieh or Yamen 
law anh who was the executive arm of the 
» “ne counterpart of our own Bow Street 


Characters at our first halt in Chinese Turkestan, 
messeng t—the “ Bow Street runner 


The man on the ngnt is a Yamen 
"of China. 


runners of a hundred years ago. On a 
scarlet and yellow plastron his rank was 
indicated by picturesque Chinese symbols, 
and he treated the natives of the country 
with the utmost contempt. - 
Our onward journey lay through range 
after range of barren hills, which decreased 
in height until we reached Miniol, where the 
irrigated crops were green and the trees in 
leaf, lizards darting among the stones, and 
frogs chanting loudly from the watercourses. 
We had reached the edge of the great 
Kashgar plain, and finally accomplished the 
journey from London in thirty-six days. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY... FREDERICK F “SCHRADER *-U-S ‘NAVY 


The story of the Russian 
schooner Johannis—one of 
the most tragic narratives 
in the annals of the sea. 


a T is almost thirty 
WM years now since 
the world was 
shocked by the 
horrible tragedy 
of the Russian 
sailing vessel Johannis. Old 
seafarers will doubtlessly re- 
call the affair, for at the time 
nearly every journal published 
accounts of it, and to-day the 
story of the Johannis is told 
along with the mystery of 
the Marie Celeste. 

The first officer of a U.S. 
Lighthouse Service tender, 
who was at the time mate 
of a Russian ship then lying 
at Copenhagen, told me: “I 
went on board the Johannis shortly after 
she was towed into Copenhagen, and saw 
the first officer’s mutilated hands and 
the marks that remained of what had 
occurred on the ship.” Here is the full 
story of that fateful voyage—one of the 
most tragic in the annals of the sca. 


The Johannis lay at her dock in Riga. 
Great haste was evident as the slings of 
lumber were swung from the dock and lowered 
into her hold, for she was sailing next day 
for England. 

She was a three-masted schooner of trim 
kines, flying the Russian merchant flag. 
For a year or more she had been engaged in 
carrying lumber between Russian and British 
and German ports. Her crew numbered 
nine, which included the captain, who also 
stood watch, the mate, and a trusted third 
man, who acted in the capacity of a second 
mate when necessary. A cook and five able 
seamen completed the roster, These men, 
with the exception of the cook, Ivan Isilo- 
vitch, had been the Johannis’s crew for an 
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indefinite time, but the cook 
had been shipped two voyages 
previously from Liverpool, it 
being agreed between him 
and Captain Koslova that he 
should leave the vessel at 
Riga, . where the regular 

cookey ’’ would — return. 
Nothing was heard of the 
other man, however, and 
thus it was that Ivan stayed 
on board. 

Ivan came from one of the 
Moon Islands. He was very 
tall, something over six feet. 
and not more than twenty 
or twenty-one years old. 
Lithe, youthful, and_ agile, 
he was just as useful about 
the decks as in the galley. 
Moreover, he was popular 
with the men, joining’ in 
their carousings and enter- 
taining them with his good 
humour and originality. 

Thus the first voyage went 
by pleasantly, but on the second the men in 
the fo’c’sle began to complain that, a thief was 
among them, for watches and the savings of 
years began to disappear. Then the cabin was 
affected. Captain Koslova’s small collection 
of antique jewellery, the mate’s gold watch, 
and a large sum of money were but a few of 
the articles lost. Then came the unpleasant 
task of discovering the culprit. 

One man suspected another until finally 
the guilt was fastened upon Ivan. There was 
nothing to prove that he was the man, except 
that he was the only new-comer on board, 
and nothing had ever been lost before.: Ivan 
was accused of the thefts, but emphatically 
denied his guilt, bitterly reproaching his 
shipmates for suspecting him on no other 
ground than that he was a new man on 
board. ‘When the Johannis made fast in 
her regular berth at Riga, Ivan left :the 
vessel, apparently for good. ~ 

Now the Johannis was preparing ‘to sail 
again, and up to this time nothing had been 
seen or heard of Ivan. But many of the 
articles lost from the vessel were located at 


— 


different pawnshops, and the descriptions of 
the man who had pledged them tallied closely 
with that of the cook. 

Lights twinkled in the cabin and from the 
fo'c’sle ports when Captain Koslova stepped 
ashore the night before sailing and made his 
way up the quay into the town. He went 
direct to the small café which he and other 
seafarers frequented. There he met a number 
of friends, with whom he sat around a samovar 
imbibing tea until well into the night. As 
the proprietor of the place was shutting his 
doors against further business for the night, 
someone pushed his way into the room and 
demanded to be served with tea. Captain 
Koslova glanced up. It was Ivan Isilovitch. 

“ Hi, Andrievk. you would not turn away 
a member of my crew, would you?” the 
captain called out, and motioned the sur- 
prised Ivan over to his table. The cook 
slowly crossed the room, accepting the chair 
and tea offered him. ‘‘ Now, Ivan,” said 
Koslova, in a kindly tone, “I want you to 
come back with me on the Johannis. Every- 


“Sot Now we have you, you thief!" they cried. 
drove of blind sheep, ready for another fleecing, eh ? 
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thing is all right! I know you had nothing to 
do with those thefts, and your old place is 
vacant. We sail in the morning. Will you 
come ?”’ 

“ But, captain ’’ began Ivan, 

Koslova raised his hand. 

“No protestations, for I shall hear none,” 
he smiled. “I did you a great wrong, as 
did every man in the crew, when I suspected 
you. I want to make it right, understand. 
I'll raise your pay ten roubles a month if 
you'll come. Well?” 

Ivan fumbled thoughtfully with his cap 
for some minutes; then he looked up and 
smiled. 

“Vil bring over my bag to-night,” he 
replied, and passed out of the café into the 
night. 

Koslova drew a deep breath of satisfaction, 
and turning to his friends, resumed his 
interrupted conversation. 


Ivan, who had come on board later that 
same night, had the fires in the galley smoking 


You thought us a 
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and crackling as early as eight bells in the 
morning watch. He prepared, with unwonted 
skill, a breakfast fit for a baron, and, as he 
did so, hummed snatches trom popular 
retrains heard about the cafés. 

The members of the crew appeared very 
shamefaced when he met them, and apolo- 
gizec. for their unjust judgment of his honesty. 
When he spoke. to them, they replied with 
unusual politeness. Ivan had found a 
repentant crew and a “ happy.” ship. 

Then they got under way, passed out of 

the river, and into the open sea. 
. Ivan was busy cleaning the galley next 
morning when seven bells struck, and did 
not at first observe the four seamen who 
crowded in at either door. 

“So! Now we have you, you thief!” 
they cried. ‘ You thought us a drove of 
blind sheep ready for another fleecing, eh ? ” 

The cook wheeled about at the man’s 
first words, a look of abject fear and horror 
upon his face. 

‘‘No, no!’ he cried. ‘I am not the thief. 
I am innocent ; I swear it!” 

But Gorka, a brawny, heavily-bearded 
Finn, laughed harshly, and with a quick 
reach of the arm caught the cook and 
dragged him from the galley. Though he 
resisted with all his strength, he was like 
a kitten in the hands. of the powerful 
Gorka. 

What ensued can hardly be described as a 
fight. Ivan struggled manfully, but four 
men of Gorka's strength were too many for 
him. They were armed with belaying pins, 
knotted rope-ends, and such other articles 
as were most handy, and they pounded him 
unmercifully until he could not stand upon 
his feet. After that, they gave the cook 
over to Pskof, who had been his helper in the 
galley, and the sometimes third mate. 
These men resumed the beating and, between 
them, dragged Ivan off by the collar, threw 
him on the deck before the cabin, and 
summoned the captain. 

Koslova came quickly out and eyed the 
prostrate form of the man he had_ so 
treacherously deceived with his unbounded. 
“ forgiveness.” The captain seemed at a 
loss for some manner of exacting his revenge, 
and paced the deck restlessly, casting a 
glance at Ivan each time he passed him. 
The sailors formed a silent, respectful group 
on one side, awaiting the master’s decision. 

Suddenly, Koslova paused and smiled. 

“Gorka, get a line,” he ordered ; and when 
it was produced: ‘“ Bend that on under his 
shoulders, make the bight fast to that pin 
yonder, allow ten fathoms, and heave him 
overboard. Watch him, you ’—he singled 
out one of them by a nod of the head— 
“and if he drowns, I'll break every bone in 
your body. When he’s had enough, haul 


‘cursed them silently. 


him in.” And . without . another 
Koslova entered the cabin.~ .--- - 

For days after this dreadfal plnialeman: 
Ivan lay like one dead in his bunk in the 
gloomy fo’c’sle. No word was exchanged 
with him by the others, and- when, three 
times a day, Pskof—who was now cook— 
handed him a bowl of mush or boiled onions, 
it was in absolute silence. 

It was some time before Ivan Isilovitch 
was sufficiently himself again to be out upon 
the deck and at work in the galley. Then 
he was a changed man. _ His features seemed 
hard and grimly set. He never smiled; he 
never spoke. And the crew laughed. 

On the night of the third da: tier he had 
returned to work in the galley Ivan lay 
awake in his bunk, listening to. the inter- 
mittent gurgling of the water as it rushed 
past the schooner’s sides and the loud snores 
of his shipmates in the fo'c’sle. His ship- 
mates! Fine mates they were—and he 
If the wind held, the 
Johannis would shortly make Copenhagen, 
and then he would lodge a complaint against 
Koslova and his crew of brutes. But -no! 
he could not do that. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
musical ting-ting of two bells. Ivan lay 
quite still fora while ; then he rose, dressed 
in the darkness, and crept silently up on 
deck. ° 

Quietly he ‘ascended the fo’c’sle head, aiid 
carefully, very carefully, worked his way 
forward. There, in the moonlight, he saw 
the black outline of the look-out man. He 
did not know who kept the watch; he only 
knew that he was a member of the crew. of 
the Johannis. His hand groped about until 
it came upon an axe left in a box, with an 
accumulation of other tools. This weapon 
he clutched desperately to his breast. 
Revenge! It was within reach. With 
bated breath, the cook stole to the protection 
of the shadow cast by the capstan. - 

One quick blow. felled the look-out man, 
and as he rolled over Ivan noted with satis- 
faction the rough features of Gorka. Fear- 
jng his body would make a noise if thrown 
over the side, the cook left him where he had 
fallen and stealthily crept aft. 

The acting mate was at the wheel, keeping 
the schooner to her course.. Ivan needed 
only to get behind him. This he did, and 
another man was sent to join Gorka. 

The most terrible work of all was done in 
the fo’c’sle. There, with his axe, Ivan 
killed the four men—Pskof and three sailors 
—as they lay asleep. Their bodies . he 
dragged to the deek and cast over the side, 
and similarly disposed of those of the other 
two. 

Six accounted for! There now only re- 
mained Captain Koslova and the mate. 
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“For several hours he attacked the mate by this means.” 
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With these two sent to join the others, Ivan 
could feel his revenge complete. Then, and 
only then, would he be satisfied. 

By a ruse he called Koslova—warm from 

his bunk—out of the cabin. As he stepped 
upon the deck, Ivan’s axe descended with 
terrible force, and Captain Koslova joined 
his crew. 
° Now for the mate! But every stratagem 
failed to induce him to come out when he 
discovered it was Ivan Isilovitch who was 
summoning him. The cook, mad with rage, 
threw himself against the door in an en- 
deavour to break it down, but it withstood 
his strongest efforts. He then ascended to 
the skylight above and shattered the glass. 
Even then, however, he was unable to reach 
the mate, who had the protection of the 
darkness of the little cabin and the table in 
the centre. Ivan dared not chance lowering 
his own body. 

He went to the galley and obtained a long, 
sharp, meat-cutting knife and a lantern. The 
knife he lashed securely to a spar and, 
going back to the gaping skylight, placed the 
lantern so that it lighted up the interior of 
the cabin. For several hours he attacked 
the mate by this means. The only resort 
of the wretched man within was to hide 
beneath the cabin table. He. was caught 
like a rat in a trap, and knew that he could 
not escape the inevitable. To. retain his 
balance, it was frequently necessary for him 
to throw out his hands on the floor, and each 
time Ivan was sufficiently alert to be ready 
to meet them with his knife: . Finally, the 
mate’s hands were so badly slashed as to be 
almost useless, and in desperation he threw 
himself flat on his back, trusting that the 
Johannis would not lurch him free and so 
roll him within range of Ivan’s deadly 
knife. 

The demon at the skylight mistook the 
mate’s action for death or unconsciousness, 
and finally he retired from his place above 
and made the small boat ready for launching. 
Then he fetched several cans of kerosene and, 
pouring them over the timber in the hold, 
applied a torch. Next, he lowered the boat, 
clambered over the side, and pulled away 
from the ill-starred Johannis. 

In the moonlight, without a guiding hand 
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at her wheel, with bright patches of flame 
flaring up, now and again, and her decks 
stained with blood, the Johannis showed up 
weirdly. E 

Meanwhile, down in the cabin, the mate 
recovered sufficiently from his pain to unlatch 
the door when he heard the boat lowered and 
concluded that Ivan had abandoned the ship. 
Fortunately, the flames had not had time to 
gain any appreciable headway, and were 
easily extinguished. Then, to his con- 
sternation, the mate saw Ivan’s boat put 
about and head for the ship again ! 

His calculations as to where the murderer 
would come alongside were correct, and as 
Ivan clambered over the side, the mate met 
him with a blow over the head from a bar that 
dropped him senseless. Then, his lacerated 
hands racking him with pain, he bound the 
cook securely, ran up a distress signal, and 
took his place at the wheel just as dawn 
crept into the skies. He wondered what 
had made Ivan put back, and, looking in 
the boat, found it half filled with water. 
The cook had either lost the plug or left it 
behind on the ship, and had come back to 
find it. . 

About midday the Johannis was: sighted 
by a Danish steamer, which towed her into 
Copenhagen, where the “ Murder Ship’s” 
horrible story was soon upon the lips -of 
everyone. Sua 

Isilovitch was lodged in jail, and the mate, 
who had suffered a nervous relapse when 
taken on board the steamship, was carried 
to the hospital. 2 

There was considerable litigation as to who 
should have the custody of Ivan and try the 
éase, it being contended by Denmark that, 
as the affair had occurred within her terti- 
torial waters, to her belonged the right to 
handle the affair. Russia strongly objected, 
however, claiming the Johannis and her crew 
as belonging to her. 

Isilovitch was first tried in the Danish 
courts, where, because of his youth, he was 
sentenced to twenty years at hard: labour. 
But soon after, to avoid further complications 
with the Russian Government, he was handed 
over. In Russia the case was tried again 


and Ivan was sentenced to life exile in the 
gold mines at Kara. 
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One of the most remarkable and at the same 
time deliciously funny stories you have ever 
read. It relates how two young British officers, 
prisoners of war in Turkey, took up Spiritualism 
—at first just to amuse their fellow-captives— 
and soon succe:ded in convincing th: Turkish 
officials of their “mediumistic powers.” They 
raised a “ spook’’ that practically ran the camp, 
and by this novel means built up an elaborate 
scheme which completely hoodwinked the 
Turkish commandant and his interpreter. The 

“spook ’ finally convinced the Commandant 
that he could guide him to a hidden treasure, 
and very nearly procured the escape of the 
plotters and the kidnapping of the Governor and 
his staff. This hapless official was actually 
court-martialled in Constantinople for his part 
in the treasure-hunt! How the two officers 
managed this masterpiece of deception, their 
plotting and planning, and how—through the 
“spook "—they eventually got away at last—all 
these things are graphically described in this 

uniqu: narrative * 


CHAPTER I. 
How SpookinG BEGAN IN YozcGap. 


=—, ys an afternoon late in February, 
1917, a Turk mounted on a weary 
horse arrived in Yozgad. He had 
come a_ hundred-and-twenty-mile 
journey through snow-beund moun- 
tain passes from railhead at Angora, 
and he carried a belated mail for us prisoners 
of war. 

I could not feel grateful to him, for my share 
was only one postcard. It was from a very dear 
aunt. 1 did not know this innocent-looking 
piece of cardboard was going to provide the 
whole camp with a subject for discussion for a 
year to come. and eventually prove the Open 
Sesame that got two of us out of Turkey. 

Mail-day at Yozgad meant visits. The proper 
thing to do, gattey giving everybody time to read 


* The Author's book, ‘On the Road to En-Dor," is published 
hy Mr. Jahn Lane. 
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their letters several times over, was to go from 
room to room and pick up such scraps of war 
news as had escaped the eye of the censor. 

1 allowed the proper period to elapse and then 
crossed to the Seaman's room. ‘‘ Come in,” 
said Tudway to my inquiring head. “ We can 
give you all the news.” 

We discussed the various items of news in 
the usual way; then Alec Matthews turned to 
me :— 

“Had you any luck, Bones? What’s your 
mail ?” 

“Only a postcard,” I said. ‘“‘ No news in 
it, but it suggests a means of passing the evenings 
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I'm fed up with roulette and cards myself, and 
I'd like to try it.” 

“What's the suggestion ? "’ Alec asked. 

“ Spiritualism,” said T. 

We began next might, a serious little group of 
experimenters from various corners of the earth, 
Each of us in his own little sphere had seen 
something of the wonders of the world, and was 
keen to learn more. There was ‘“ Doc. ’’ O'Farrell, 
the bacteriologist, who had fought sleeping- 
sickness in Central Africa. He argued that the 
fact that we could not see them was no proof 
that spooks did not exist, and told us of strange 
things revealed by the microscope. Then there 
was Little, the geologist from the Soudan, who 
knew all about the earth and the construction 
thereof, and had dug up the fossilized remains 
of weird and enormous animals. There was 
Price, the submarine man from under the sea, 
and Tudway (pl-in Navy) from on top of it. 
There was Matthews, from India, sapper and 
scientist. And there was the writer, who knew 
nothing of scientific value. He had_ studied 
psychology at college, and human nature amongst 
the jungle folk in Burma. 

Such was the group which first took up 
spooking. None of us knew anything about 
the subject, but my postcard gave clear instruc- 
tions, and we followed them. Matthews brought 
in the best table we possessed, and Doc. groomed 
the top of it so as to make it slippery enough for 
the spook to slide about on with comfort. 

Tudway and Price cut out squares of paper, 
and Little wrote a letter of the alphabet on each 
and arranged them in a circle round the edge 
of the table. I polished the tumbler in which 
we hoped to capture the spook, and placed it 
upside down in the centre of the circle. Every- 
thing was ready.. We had constructed our first 
“ Ouija.” : 

“ Now what do we do?” Doc. asked. 

“ Two of us put a finger lightly on the glass, 
close our e and make our minds blank.” 

“Faith!” said the Doc., “ we'd better get a 
couple of Red Tabs from the Majors’ House ; 
this looks like a Staff job! And what next?” 

“Then the glass should begin to move about 
and touch the letters. Somebody must note 
down the ones touched.” 

Doc, sat down and put his forefinger gingerly 
on the glass. I took the place opposite him, 
Price and Matthews, pencil in hand, leant for- 
ward ready to take notes. Little and Tudway 
and Dorling and Boyes stood round to watch 
developments. Doc. and I closed our eyes and 
waited, fingers resting lightly on the glass, arms 
extended. For perhaps fifteen minutes there 
was a tense silence, and our arms grew un- 
endurably numb. Nothing happened. 

Our places at the table were taken by two 
other investigators, and theirs in turn by two 
more, but always with a total absence of any 
result. We warmed the glass over a tallow 
candle—somebody had said it was a good thing 
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to do—and repolished the table. Then Doc. and 
I tried again. 

“ Ask it some question,” Price whispered. 

“ Who—are--you ?” said the Doc., in sepul- 
chral tones, and forthwith I was conscious of a 
tilting and a straining in the glass, and then, 
very slowly, it began to move in gradually 
widening circles. It touched a letter, and the 
whole company craned their necks to see it. 

“BI!” they whispered in chorus. 

It touched another. ‘ KR!” said everybody. 

“ T believe it is going to write ‘ Brown,’ ” said 
Dorling, and the movement suddenly stopped. 

“ There ye go, spoiling everything with yer 
talking,”” growled the Doc., his Irish accent 
coming out under the influence of excitement. 
“Will ye hold your tongues now, and we'll be 
after tryin’ again!” 

We tried again—we tried for several nights, 
but it was no use. The glass did not budge, or, 
if it did, it travelled in small circles and did 
not approach the letters. We blamed our 
tools for our poor mediumship, and substituted 
a large enamelled tray for the table. The tray 
was an improvement and we began to reach the 
letters. But we never got sense. The usual 
séance was something like this :— 

D “Who are you?" Answer: ‘‘ D-f-p-b-j-q.” 

Doc. Try again. Whoare you?” Answer: 
“ D-f-p-m-g-j-q.” 

Matthews: “It’s obviously trying to say 
something—the same letters, nearly, -each time. 
Try again.” 


Who are you?” Answer: 


Matthews : Ask 
something ¢ 

Doc.: “ Have you anything to say?“ Answer : 
“ W-n-s-r-y-k-x-c-b j,”" and so on and so on, page 
after page of meaningless letters. It grew mono- 
tonous, even for prisoners of war, and in time 
the less enthusiastic investigators dropped out. 
At the end of a fortnight only Price, Matthews, 
Doc. O'Farrell, and myself were left. We were 
intrigued by the fact that the glass should move 
at all without our consciously pushing it—I shall 
never forget Alec Matthews’s cry of wonder the 
first time he felt the “ life” in the glass—and 
we persevered. 

Then our friend Gatherer came in. He said 
he didn’t care very much for this sort of thing, 
but he knew how to do it and would show us. 
He placed his fingers on the glass and addressed 
the spook. We, as became novices, had always 
shown a certain respect in our manner of ques- 
tioning the unknown. Gatherer spoke as if he 
were addressing a defaulter, or a company on 
parade, with a ring in his voice which indicated 
he would stand no nonsense. And forthwith the 
glass began to talk sens Its answers were 
short—usually no more than a “ yes” or a 
“no "’—but they were certainly understandable. 
Once more we were all intensely interested. 
Gatherer did more than add to the waning fire of 
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our enthusiasm. He presented us with his own 
spook-board, which he and another officer had 
made some months before, and used in secret. 
It was a piece of sheet-iron, on which the glass 
moved much more smoothly than on the tray 
or the table, and he suggested pasting the letters 
in such a way that they could not be knocked 
off by the movement of the glass. Later on, 
Matthews still further improved 1t by adding a 
raised “ scantling ’ round the edge, which pre- 
vented the glass from leaving the circle. 

Gatherer was in great request, for without 
him we could get nothing, try we never so hard. 
But he would not come—he “ disliked it ’’"—he 
“had other things to do,” he ‘“ might come 
to-morrow,” and so on. Ah, Gatherer, you have 
much to answer for! Had you never shown us 
that intelligible replies could be obtained, I 
might have remained an honest little inquirer, 
happy in the mere moving of the glass ! 

After another week of failure we grew desperate. 
“If we get nothing to-night,” said Matthews, 

we'll chuck it.” 

We tried hard, and got nothing. 

“Qne more shot, Bones,” said the Doc., 
sitting down opposite me. 

I glanced at him, and from him to Price and 
Matthews. Disappointment was written on every 
face. Success had seemed so near, and we had 
laboured so hard. Was this to end, as so many 
of our efforts at amusement had ended, in utter 
boredom ? 

The doctor began pulling up the sleeves of his 
coat, as though he were leading a forlorn hope. 

“ Right you are, Doc.” I put my fingers on 
the glass. 

“One more shot ” and as I said it the devil 
of mischief that 1s in every Celt whispered to me 
that the little man must not go empty away. 
We closed our eyes. 

“For the last time,’ said the Doc. 
are you?” 

The glass began to move across the board. 

“S," Matthews read aloud, “ a-l-l-y—Sally !” 
. “Sally,” Price repeated, in a whisper. 

“ Sally,”’ I echoed again. 

The Doc. wriggled forward in his chair, tugging 
up his coat-sleeves. ‘ Keep at it,” he whispered, 
excitedly. ‘ Keep at it ; we've got one at last.” 
And then in a loud voice that had a slight quaver 
in it— 

“Good evening, Sally ! 
tell us?” 

Sally had quite a lot to tell us. She made love 
to Alec Matthews (much to his delight) in the 
most barefaced way, and then coolly informed 
him that she preferred sailor-boys. Price beamed, 
and replied in fitting terms. She talked seriously 
to the Doc. (who had murmured—out of jealousy, 
I expect—that Sally seemed a brazen hussy}. 
and warned us to be careful what we said in the 
Presence of a lady. (That ‘' presence of a lady ” 

* startled us—most of us hadn’t seen a lady for 
nearly three years.) She accused me of being 
Vol. xlv. 14 5 
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unbecomingly dressed. (Pyjamas and a blanket 
— quite respectable for a prisoner.) Then she 
complained of ‘ fecling tired,” made one or two 
most unladylike remarks when we pressed her to 
tell us more, and “‘ went away.” 

I had fully intended to tell them I had steered 
the glass, with my eyes shut, from my memory 
of the position of the letters. But the talk 
became too good to interrupt. There were 
theories as to who Sally could be. Was she 
dead, or alive, or non-existent ? Was the glass 
guided by a spook or by subconscious efforts ? 
Then round again on to the old argument of why 
the glass moved at all. Was it the unconscious 
exercise of muscular force by one or both of the 
mediums or was it some external power? I 
lay back and listened to the sapper and the 
submarine man and the scientist from Central 
Atrica: Others dropped in and added their 
voices and extracts from their experience to the 
discussion. We talked and we talked and we 
talked, forgetting the war, the sentries outside, 
and all the monotony of imprisonment. And 
always the talk rounded back to Sally and the 
spook-glass that moved no one knew how. The 
others slipped away to bed, and we were left 
alone—Alec, Price, the Doc., and myself. I 
braced myself to confess the fraud, but Doc. 
raised his tin mug :— 

“ Here’s to Sally and success, and many more 
happy evenings,” said he. 

Faciiis descensus Averni! I lifted my mug 
with the rest, and drank in silence. Little [ 
guessed how much water was to flow under the 
bridges before I could make my confession, or 
under what strange conditions that confession 
was to be made. 


CHAPTER II. 
How THE Camp TuRNED SPIRITUALIST. 

I MADE up my mind to rag for an evening or 
two more and to face the music, when it came, in 
the proper. spirit. There was a recognized form 
of punishment at Yozgad for a“ rag."" It was a 
“posh.” In my case, with Doc., Matthews, 
Price, and, of course, the Scaman (who always 
joined in on principle} as my torturers, I expected 
it would be a super-posh, and I trembled accord- 
ingly. I had no doubt in my own mind that 
discovery would come very soon. 

When evening came round, there were Alec, 
Doc., and Price waiting round the spook-board 
with their tongues out, wanting more “ Sally.” 
I sat down with the unholy joy of the small boy 
Preparing a snowball in ambush for some huge 
and superior person. 

“ Now, Doc.,” said I, trying to avert suspicion 


from myself, “don’t you get larking. I’m 
beginning to suspect you.” 
‘And I’m suspecting vow,” he laughed. 


“Come on, ye old blackguard ! ”” 
We started, and for several minutes got nothing 
but a series of unintelligible letters. The reason 
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for this was simple enough. The ‘ medium’s ’ 
mind was blank. I hadn't the toggiest notion 
of what to say, and could only push the glass 
about indiscriminately. Matthews and Price 
faithfully noted down every letter touched. This 
kept everybody happy, and as a matter of fact 
formed:a useful precedent for future occasions. 

“It’s there all right,” said Alec. ‘“ Keep it 
up, you fellows. We'll get something soon.” 

Gatherer came in, and after watching for a 
minute gave an erder to the spook i his parade 
voice. ‘ Go round and look at your letters.” 

The indiscriminate zigzagging stopped and 
the glass went round the circle slowly. 

“ Gee! Snakes!’ said Alec, ‘‘ That's the stuff, 
Gatherer ; give it some more!” 

““No sense in being afraid of the blighter,” 
said Gatherer. “ Here! Stop going round now ! 
Tell us who you are!” 3 

“Go to Hades!" came the answer. 

Gatherer was not abashed. "Is that where 
you are?” he asked, and the spook began to 
swear most horribly. 

“ Allright, old chap,” said Gatherer. 
enough. I'm sorry. I apologize.” 

“ Go away,” said the spook, and until Gatherer 
obeyed the glass would do nothing but repeat, 
“Go away,” ‘Go away,” to every question 
that was asked. 

“ Shall I go?” Gatherer asked. 

“ Faith! You'd better,” said the Doc., “ or 
who knows what it will be saying next ? ” 

Gatherer went, and the spook began to write 
again. It might well do so, for it had begun to 
establish its ‘‘ Authority.” 

Now, for successful spooking, “ Authority ” is 
all-important. The utterances of a medium 
“under control’ must be —and are for the 
believer—the object of an unquestioning rever- 
ence. . 

What the parent is to the child, the medium 
is to ‘ believers." The gentle art, as Hill (my 
ultimate partner in the game) and I know it, is 
merclv a matter of shifting the authorship of the 
answers from yourself to some Unknown Third; 
whose authority has become as unquestionable 
to the “ sitter’ as the father’s is to the child. 
Once that is achieved the problem in each case is 
preciscly the same. It consists in answering 
questions in a manner satisfactory to the audience. 

I did not realize this all at once. I did not 
set out with any scheme of building up the 
spook’s authority. I laid out for myself no 
definite line of action against my friends. I 
determined to do the job nearest to hand as 
well as T coukl, and to tackle each problem as it 
arose. I would “ rag around a bit’ and then 
withdraw as soon as circumstances permitted 
me to do so gracefully. But circumstances 
never permitted. One thing led to another, and 
my “commitments” in the spook-world grew 
steadily. 

Soon after Gatherer left the room my career as 
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a medium almost came to an inglorious end. 
The trap into which I nearly fell was not con- 
sciously set, so far as I am aware, for in those 
early days, when everything -was fresh, the 
interest of the audience was centred more in the 
substance of the communications than in the 
manner in which they were produced. 

The situation arose in this way: beng a 
medium was a tiring game. An hour on end of 
pushing the glass about at arm’s-length required 
considerable muscular effort. Your arm became 
as heavy as lead ; until we got into training Doc. 
and I had to take frequent rests. This fatigue 
was natural enough, and everybody knew it, 
but nobody knew that practically the whole of 
my body was subjected to a physical strain. 
At this period of my mediumship I used to close 
my eyes quite honestly ; I was therefore obliged 
to remember the exact position of each letter, 
not only in its relation to other letters but also 
to myself, so as to be able to steer the glass to it. 
The slightest movement of the spook-board— 
caused, for example, by my sleeve or the Doc.’s 
catching on the edge of it, as sometimes happened 
—was sufficient to upset all my calculations until 
I had had an opportunity of glancing at it again. 
I used to try to guard against this by resting my 
left hand lightly on the edge of the board., I 
could then feel any movement, and at the same 
time my left hand formed.a guide to my right, 
for, before closing my eyes, I used to note what 
letter my little finger was resting on. I:had two 
other guides—my right and my left foot under the 
table gave me the angles of two other unknown 
letters. If the reader will try and. sit for an 
hour, moving his right hand freely, but with 
both feet and the left hand absolutely still, he 
will understand why indefinite sittings were 
impossible. Add to this the concentration’ of 
mind necessary to remember the letters, to 
invent suitable answers to questions, and to spell 
them out. 

“Tam fagged out,” I said, wearily. 
you feel the strain, Doc. ?” 

“Only my arm.” He rubbed the numbness 
out of it. ‘‘ Come on, Bones, let’s get some 
more ; this is interesting.” 

“I'm dead beat. I feel it all over me. It 
seems to take a lot out of me.” 3 

The three looked at me curiously. They 
obviously regarded me as a medium who had 
been under “ control” (en passant, I wonder if 
the “ exhaustion ” of all mediums after a s¢ance 
is not due to similar causes ?). 

“Right you are, Bones,” said Price, “I'll 
take your place. You come and note down.” 

I took his pencil and notebook, and he sat 
down to the board with the Doc. The glass 
moved and touched letters, but thes made, of 
course, nothing intelligitle. After a space, when 
I had rested Doc. said his arm was tired and 
suggested I should take his place. I did so. 
Price and I were now at the glass. Somebody 


“ Don't 
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“The Doc. wriggled forward in his chair, tugging up his coat-sleeves. “Keep a 


asked a question. I started to reply in the usual 
way, but luckily realized in time what I was 
doing, and instead of giving a coherent answer, 
allowed the glass to wander among the X’s 
and Y’s at its own sweet will. It had flashed 
across my mind that so long as I obtained answers 
only when Doc. was my partner, no “ sceptic' 
could tell which of the two of us was controlling 
the glass. If, on the other hand, I obtaine:| 
answers in conjunction with others, as well as 


he whispered, excitedly.” 


when with the Doc., while no other pair in com- 
bination could do so, I was clearly indicated as 
the control, and a very simple process of elimina- 
tion would doom me to discovery. 1 therefore 
came to a hurried decision that only when the 
Doc. was my partner should the Unknown be 
allowed to speak, and it was not till long after the 
spook had proved to the satisfaction of our 
“inquirers ’’ its own separate existence that [ 
permitted myself to break this resolution. 
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So Price and I continued to bang out un- 
intelligible answers until everybody was tired of 
it. Matthews, who amongst other objectionable 
pieces of knowledge had acquired something of 
mathematics, then worked out the combinations 
and permutations of four spookists, two together, 
and insisted we should test them all. We did. 
The only result was pages of 4's and M's, X’s, 
Y's, and Z's. Bones and the Doc. were the only 
pair who got answers. 

At our after-séance talk, this led to a new 
discovery—new, that is, for us. It was obvious 
that mediums must be en rapport! We attacked 
the subject from all sides, and as usual others 
joined in our discussion. . 

Thus we continued for several evenings. The 
camp looked on with mingled amusement and 
interest. Ours ances began to be a popular form 
of evening entertainment. Quite a little crowd 
would gather round the board, and ask questions 
of the spook 

For the most part at this stage the audience 
were sceptical—they suspected a trick somewhere, 
though they could not imagine how it was done. 
Curiously enough, suspicion centred not on me, 
but on the perfectly innocent Doctor. The poor 
man was pestered continually to reveal the secret. 
He swore vehemently that he had nothing to do 
with it: but it was pointed out to him that the 
glass only wrote when he was there--a fact he 
could not deny. 

This sceptical attitude of the camp was of the 
utmost value tome. It amounted toa challenge, 
and spurred me to fresh efforts. The whole 
affair being a “rag,” with no definite aim in 
view, it would not have been fair play to the 
inquirers to have told an out-and-out he. But I 
considered it quite legitimate to dodge their 
questions if I could do so snecessfully. 

I was often grateful in those days for my past 
experience as a magistrate in Burma. My study 
of law and lawyers helped me considerably in the 
gentle art of drawing a red herring across my 
questioners’ train of thought. 

I was beginning to think that the business had 
gone on long enough, and it was time to confess, 
when Fate stepped in again. Intrigued by our 
success, several other groups of experimenters 
had been formed in the camp, notably in the 
Hospital House. One fine morning we were 
electrified by the news that there also " results ”” 
had been obtained. 

The Doc. came up to me as IT was walking in the 
lane. He was all hunched up with glee. 

“ Faith,” he said to me, “ the sceptics have got 
it in the neck. Here’s Nightingale and Bishop 
been an’ Leld a long conversation with the spooks 
last night.” 

“IT don’t see that that will make much differ- 
ence to the sceptics,” said I. 

“ But Ido,” said the Doc.“ The camp doesn’t 
believe in it now because you're you and I’m me. 
But who in Turkey or out of it can suspect 
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fellows hke Bishop and Nightingale? That’s 
what I want to know!” 
“And why not suspect Bishop and 


Nightingale ? ” I asked. 

“ Ach ! ye might as well suspect a babe unborn. 
Not one of the two of them has the imagination 
of a louse. They’re plain, straightforward 
Englishmen—not Celtic fringe hke you an’ me— 
an’ the camp knows it” 

“ But don’t you suspect them yourself?” I 
asked. “You said the other day that you 
suspected me, you know.” 

“So I did, but that's different, as I say. 
These two are genuine enough.” 

“No doubt.” said I, for [ was quite open- 
minded about the possibilities of ‘ spooking.” 
“Whom were they talking to last mght ? ” 

“Oh, just Sally, and Silas P. Warner, and that 
lot,” said the Doc. ‘ Same crowd of spooks as 
we get ourselves.” 

1 glanced at him to see if he was joking. He 
wasn’t. Oh! Doc., dear, how I longed to laugh ! 

Either Nightingale or Bishop (I did not know 
which at the time) was fudging. I knew this 
for certain because they were using “ spooks” 
of my own creation. It puzzled me at the time 
to know why they should not have invented 
spirits of their own. I learned long afterwards 
that mine were adopted because 1t was thought 
that my show was possibly genuine! If so, 
what could be more natural than that the spirits 
which haunted the Upper House should also be 
found next door ? 

The position was now rather funny. I knew, 
of course, that both “ shows ” were frauds. The 
villam of the piece in the Hospital House knew 
his own show was a fraud, but was not sure 
about mine. The majority otf the camp. on the 
other hand, were inclined to think there might 
be something in the Hospital House exhibitton, 
although they had viewed mine with suspicion. 
But if they accepted the Hospital House, they 
had to accept ours too, the spooks being the 
same. And, in the course of time. that was 
what happened. . 

Freeland drew for me a fitting poster —a picture 
of a spook glass and board, and beneath it I 
placed a notice which said that ours was the 
original Psychical Research Society of Yozgad, 
that it had no connection with any other firm, 
and that we held s‘ances on stated evenings, 
Our fellow-prisoners were asked to attend. The 
closest inspection was invited. The poster ended 
by saying that the mediums each suspected the 
other and would welcome any inquirer who could 
decide how the rational movements of the glass 
were caused. 

Shortly after this Doc. and I were asked if we 
objected to a series of tests. Doc., strong in Ins 
own innocence, welcomed the suggestion. As for 
me, it was exactly what I wanted—the raison 
d'étre af my notice. Up to now it had been “a 
shame to take the money.” This put us on a 
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reasonable basis. If all were discovered, as 1 
expected would be the case, I'd get my “ posh- 
ing,” there would be a good laugh ail round, and 
that would be the end cf it. If by any fluke ot 
fortune I survived, the testers would only have 
themselves to blame afterwards. It was now a 
fair fight—my wits against the rest—catch-as- 
catch-can, and all grips allowed. Neither the 
Doc. nor I made any conditions, nor did we want 
to know beforehand the nature of the tests to 
which we were to be subjected. 

But I took my precautions. I secretly nicked 
the edges of the circle on which the letters were 
written in such a way that I could always 
recognize, by touch, the position of the board. 


5 CHAPTER III. 
How THE Mepiums WERE TESTED. 
THERE was an empty room that formed part 
of the passage-way between the two portions of 
the Upper House. It was insanitary, draughty, 
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and cheerless. {t had an uneven bnick floor of 
Arctic coldness. The view from the broken- 
paned, closely-barred window was restricted to a 
blank wall and a few ruined houses. Here our 
spook took up his temporary abode. 

The tests were spread over several evenings 
I can only give brief samples of what occurred. 
When Doc. and I sat down to the table we were 
the centre of a little crowd ot spectators and 
** detectives,” for there was nothing secret about 
the stances. 

“ Bandage the beggars for a start," somebody 
suggested. Handkerchiefs were tied round our 
eyes. ; 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Alec. 

The glass began to move about. 
rubbish. Some sceptic laughed. 

~ Wait a bit,"” said Price. ‘ It always begins 
like that. Now, who are you?” 

" S--double-l-y, Silly!" the sceptic read out. 
f That's rather a poor shot for ‘Sally ‘!’ The 
bandage affects the spook, it seems.’ 


I was writing 
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“ As-s, the spook went on. “ [-t m-a-k-e-s 
no d-t-f-f-e-r-e-n-c-e.” 

“Well see!’’ said the sceptic. I felt the 
board being moved under my hand. Now 
who are you?” 

As the glass circled under my right hand, 1 
felt for and found the secret nicks with my left 
thumb. 

“U th-aien-k ou a-r-e c-l-e-v-e-r.” 

And so it went on. Mistakes were made, of 
course, and the glass frequently went to “ next- 
door” letters, but not more so than on ordinary 
occasions. It became generally accepted by the 
company that whether the mediums had their 
eyes bandaged or not, and whether the position 
ot the board was altered or not, it made no 
difference. 

One evening some fiend suggested turning the 
circle with the letters face downwards, a number 
being written on the back of each letter. The 
numbers touched were to be noted down and any 
message given was to be indicated aft:rwards. 
The inversion was made, and it gave me furiously 
to think. 

Opposite me sat the Doc. He had nothing 
to trouble him, no problem to work out. His 

as to let his hand follow the 
$s, to wait for it to move, 


movements of the 
and then neither hinder nor help, but go whither 
itled. To him it did not matter where the letters 
were—they might be upside down or inside out 


for all he cared. The spook would take him 
there. He breathed easily, in the serenity of a 
full faith, while the glass moved slowly round 
and round and I thought and thought and 
thought. 

I tried hard to construct in my mind a 
looking-glass picture of the board, and failed. 
To give myself time I worked out the positions of 
the N and the O, and for a spell answered every 
question with a “No.” Then all of a sudden 
the solution flashed into my mind. After all, 7 
was the spook. There was, therefore, no reason 
why I should not, hke every other decently- 
educated spook, be able to see things through a 
table, or any other small impediment of that 
sort. Instead of imagining myself to be looking 
down at the board from above the table, 1 only 
had to imagine myself to be looking up at the 
board from beluw the table to have everything 
in its right position once more. In thirty seconds 
the glass was writing as frecly as ever. 

“You birds satisied 7" asked the Doc., 
genially, as he leaned back in his rickety chair 
after the trial, smoking a cigarette. ‘‘ How 
jong are we going to keep up this testing business ? 
Seems to me the spook has had you cold every 
time. For myself, I'd like to get on to something 
more interesting.” 

“So would I,” said I, and I spoke from the 
bottom of my heart.‘ The position seems to me 
to be this. Either Doc.’s fudging, or he's not, 
and——” 
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“T tell you I’m not,” said the Doc., em- 
phatically. 

“Some of us don’t believe you,” said I; 
“ that's why they are testing you.” 

“ They're testing you as much as me! 
nothin’ about it!” 

“Well, put it this way: either we are fudging 
or we are not. Will that satisfy you, Doc. ? ” 

“The way I'd put it,”” said the little man, 
“ would be —either you are pullin’ our blooming 
legs off or we've struck a sixty-horse power, 
armour-plated spook of the very first quality. 
An’ faith, I wouldn't put it past ye, ye vaga- 
bond!” 

“ Right-o!” T laughed. 
ing. What does it mean? 
been properly blindfolded ? ” 

“We do,” said Matthews and Price together. 

“1 know I was,” grumbled the Doc., rubbing 
his eyes. 

“ Therefore it must have been memory work. 
D’you think you can remember the position of 
all the letters on the board without looking at 
them?” 

“ Sorra a wan!” said the doctor. 

“T believe I could,” said Matthews. 

“Well, shut your eyes and try to push the glass 
to them,” I suggested. 

Matthews sat down. He started well, but he 
had no guide except his own general position 
and soon went hopelessly astray. “It would 
need a lot of practice,” he said. 

“* Seen me practising, any of you ?”’ I asked. 

“We have not,” said the Doc., ‘‘ an’ what's 
more, we know you haven't got the patience for 
it. Besides, you couldn't have told us all these 
things we've had out of the board.” 

“ The thing that knocks the memory theory on 
the head,” said Price, “ is the fact of the board 
being moved about after you were blindfolded. 
No amount of memory would help you if you 
couldn’t see.” : 

It is particularly easy, in a question like 
Spiritualism, to allow fallacy to creep in. There 
is a basis of curious phenomena which certainly 
exist and are recognized by scientists as in- 
dubitable facts. But the investigator must be 
careful in every instance to assure himself that 
he is in the presence of the genuine phenomenon, 
and not of an imitation of it, and, as a matter 
of fact, this is sometimes impessible to do. 
Thus there is no doubt that the glass will move 
without the person whose fingers are resting on 
it exercising any force consciously. In the early 
days of honest experiment we had _ satisfied 
ourselves on this point; it was within the ex- 
perience of all of us. Many of us (I myself was 
one) could move it alone, without conscious 
effort; and before long we came to expect the 
movement to take place, and to regard it as the 
natural consequence of placing our hands in a 
certain position. When I began to move the 
glass consciously there was no outward indication 


I know 


“Assume I'm fudg- 
You'll admit I've 


that any change had taken place, and nobody 
could prove I was pushing it rather than “ follow- 
ing” it. Nevertheless, the investigators were no 
longer in the presence of the genuine phenomenon, 
though they thought they were. 

From the knowledge that the movement of the 
glass could be caused by an unconscious exercise 
of force, to the belief that the rational movement 
of the glass was caused in the same unconscious 
way, was but a little step. It is a step which 
many eminent men have taken after years of 
patient investigation. My friends could hardly 
have been blamed had they taken it at once. 
The fact that they saw fit to test the ‘‘ mediums ” 
and failed to discover the fraud does not prove 
they were fools. It does show that at least they 
were moderately careful, and it should be noted 
that the reasoning by which they led themselves 
astray was well based on facts. The trouble was 
it did not take into consideration all the facts 
that were relevant. They argued: “ We our- 
selves moved the board round. The only means 
by which we could tell the new position of the 
letters was by looking. Bones was blindfolded. 
He could not see. Therefore he could not know 
the new position of the board.” 

The relevant fact omitted was that man 
possesses the sense of touch as well as of vision 
Tt was a failure of observation as well as of logic. 
They should have watched my left thumb. 

There is one further point to remember. 
While these tests were proceeding, the spook was 
not idle. He did not take them lyingdown. The 
best defence is always attack. It would never 
do to allow the investigators to assume complete 
control of the operations, to concentrate on any 
single point, or to examine their own reasoning 
in all its nakedness. Therefore, while they were 
trying to discover the origin of the rational 
movement of the glass, the spook counter- 
attacked continually, arranging his replies to 
their questions in such a way as to divert the 
interest of the audience to the subject-matter 
of the answers and away from the manner in 
which they were obtained. The spook gave, for 
instance, appreciations of the military situation 
on various fronts which formed splendid food for 
discussion. 

Meanwhile another factor was contributing 
greatly to overcome the suspicions of the camp in 
general and of my own investigators in particular. 
The Hospital House Spook was going great 
guns. It produced some first-rate ‘‘ evidential ” 
matter about various officers—usually relating 
to some secret of a “lurid” past which was 
grudgingly admitted by the victim to be true— 
and was exceedingly well-informed on matters 
Telating to the war. 

Then one morning our orderly came in with a 
dixieful of the whole-wheat mush which we 
dignified with the name of porridge. He had 
obviously something to tell us. 

“ What’s up, Hall ? " asked Pa Davern. 
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Hall ran His fingers reflectively through his 
hair. 

“ T dunno, sir,” he said, “ but it looks as if our 
show's gettin’ left. The ’Orsepital ’Ouse spook’s 
been and gone off the water wagon, I reckon.” 

We learned that the night before there had 
been a séance in the Hospital House. A new’ 
spook had appeared, calling herself ‘' Millicent 
the Innocent.” Asked what she was “* innocent ” 
of—a perfectly natural question in view of the 
NMame—she grew exceedingly angry and 
threatened to show her power. Some daring 
member of the audience challenged her to 
“carry on,” and immediately a window-pane was 
smashed inwards, from the outside, a washstand 
holding a basinful of water was upset, and a 
large wooden chandelier crashed down from its 
hook on the wall. The room was well lit at the 
time. It was a good twenty feet above ground- 
level, the guards had completed their evening ‘ 
round, and all prisoners were locked inside the 
house. Nobody was within a dozen feet of any 
of the objects affected. 

After breakfast I went down to the Hospital 
House and interviewed Mundey and Edmonds, 
They were elated and not a little excited by the 
adventures of the night before. They showed 
me the record of the séance, and sent me to 
examine the broken pane. 

T saw it could have been broken with a stick 
from the window of a neighbouring room—a 
dark little closet at the head of the stairs. [ 
went there. The window was nailed up and 
covered with cobwebs. Perfect! But in the 
grime on a little ledge below the window was the 
fresh imprint of a foot. I took my embassy cap 
and dusted it over. It was clear my rival had a 
confederate. Except for that little slip over the 
footprint his work had been very thorough, and 
I wondered who it could be. In those days 
I knew Hill only by sight, or I might have 
guessed. 

The camp buzzed with the discussion of the 
new phenomenon. Compared with this exhibition 
of the power of the Unseen over material things, 
the rational movements of the glass had become 
averv minor problem. But Alec Matthews wasa 
persistent and uncomfortably thorough person. 
He came up to me one morning as I sat sunning 
myself against the south wall. I saw from his 
eyes there was something in the wind. 

‘*Morning, Bones. I wanted to see you. 
Little and I and a few more have been talking 
over those last séances. Would you object 
very much to one more test ? ” 

“‘T thought you were all satisfied,” I said. 
“ Tests are a nuisance. I don't want to waste 
any more time over them.” 

“Doc. said the same,” said Alec. “ But he 
has agreed, if you are willing. I’m pretty well 
satisfied myself already, but if we come through 
this, it will clinch it.” 

“* What’s the test ?’” I asked. 
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“ We'd rather not tell you,” 
we haven't told Doc., either.” 

“ Right-o,” I replied: : 

I spent an unhappy day wondering what the 
test could be that required so much preparation. 
In the evening a rather larger number than usual 
gathered round the spook-board, Doc. and I 
sitting down in our usual places. 

“Do you want us blindfolded ?” I asked, 
tendering a handkerchief. 

“Not at all,” said Alec. 
sight comes into it, anyway. 
would not be of any use to-night.’ 

“It might be more satisfactory, 
beastly uncomfortable,”’ 1 suggested. 

; One.of the audience then blindfolded me, but) 
it was carelessly done, and I could still see the- 
ground at my feet and the nearest edge of the 
spouok-board. , 

. “Are you ready ?” 
board.- 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“ This is a test,” Matthews explained. “We 
want to find out.what directs the glass to the 
letters. .- Previous tests dicate it is not done by 
the mediums” (I. breathed more freely after 


ec, “and 


“T don’t believe 
ren if it did, it 


that, old chap), “‘-but it may be caused by one of. 


the spectators unconsciously. 
of hypnotic influence over the mediums—in 
short, by telepathy. - [have prepared a new circle 
of letters, in triplicate. The original is here, in. 
this room, and will be produced, shortly.- The 


exercising a- sort 


duplicate -and triplicate are in Little’s room,. 


The triplicate is smaller in size and so constructed 
as to.revalve inside the duplicate. - It will be set 
tanning by Boyes and Little, who will leave their 
room before it stops and guard the door. T want 


to see if the glass can write on the original circle, 


in the code formed by the revolving circle with 
the duplicate. If it can, it proves that the 
movement is not controlled, consciously or un- 
consciously, by any human agency, for nobody 
knows the code, as there will be nobody in the 
room when the revolving circle stops."”” 

Doc. and I put our fingers back on the glass. 

“Halha!ha!” it wrote at once. 

“You're laughing,” Price. 
do it?” 

“ Easy,” said the spook. 

The new circle of letters prepared by Matthews 
was substituted for the one I knew so well, and 
word was sent to Little an@ Boyes to start the 
code wheel spinning. 

“ Can you write on this new arrangement ot the 
letters ? ’’ Matthews aske:l. 

The glass began to revolve slowly round and 
round the board. 

“ It is examining the letters,” said somebody. 

“ Yes,” came the answer from the board. 
something.” 

“ Good enough,” said Matthews. ‘‘ Now write 
in code. Tell us who you are in code.” 

There was a long pause. 


said “Can you 


though it is. 


Alec asked of the spook-. 


“Ask 
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“The glass feels quite dead, as if there's 
nothing here," said the Doc. at last. 

“ Texpect it has gone next door to examine the 
code,”’ said somebody, with a laugh that sounded 
a trifle forced. 

“ B-m-x,” the gla 3 wrote. 

“Ts that who you are?” 

“ B-m-x,"" said the glass again. 

“Ts that your name? It seems very short.” 

“ B-m-x,” again. 

“ Are you writing code?” 

There was a long pause. 

“ My bandage is slipping,” said I. 
someone.” 

‘*Oh, never mind your bandage,” said Alec. 
“ Take it off ; it can make no difference.” : 

T took it off, and lit a cigarette with my right 
hand still on the glass. 

. “ That's good,” I said 
smoke with your eyes shut.” 

“You've been thinking about smoking instead 
of keeping your mind blank!" said ‘the Doc. 
“ That's why it stopped. It'll go now, under 
normal conditians.”” 

“ Are you writing code?" Alec repeated 


“ Tie it up, 


“You can’t taste 


“ B-m-x--B-m-x --B-m-x 

“That may be the code for ‘ yes,’ said 
Price. ‘ Go and see, Little.” 

Little went out to examine the code. While he 


was away the glass kept up a monotonous 
B-m-x, B-m-x. é 

“ Little came back. “ Can't make it out,” he 
said ; “ it's not cade for‘ yes.’. B-m-x is V——" 

“ Don’t tell us what it is,” Alec interrupted. 

- Tome on, what's your name ? ” 
. Before he got the question out the glass was 
writing again —a steady string of some thirty to 
forty unintelligible letters —‘' F-g-f-k-v-h-m-d- 
o-h-o-m-x-o-f-t-o-m-u-d-a-n-m - f-g-u-t-n-v-c-f-k- 
m-t-m-f-n.” 

“ Can you repeat all that ?”* Price asked. 

The glass repeated it a second and a third time 
without variation. 

“ Looks as if we are getting something,” said 
Alec. ‘‘ Now please give us a message.” 

The glass replied at considerable length, and 
again repeated the reply three times over. Thus 
it went on for the best part of an hour, answering 
questions in code, and repeating each answer 
three times. 

“I think we've got enough to go on with,” 
said Price; ‘‘ and anyway, whatever this stuff 
may be, whether it makes sense or not, we'Te 
up against one thing, and that is, how the deuce 
can these long rigmaroles of letters be repeated 
with such accuracy ? ” 

While Little and Boyes adjourned with the 
record to see if they could be deciphered, the 
company discussed the evening’s performance. 

“Whatever Little’s verdict may be,” said the 
Doc., “ the sceptics who think I am doing this 
have had a bit of a jar to-night.” 

“* How so?” I asked, innocently. 


The Doc. tapped the spook-board with a grimy 
forefinger 

“ This is a new arrangement of the letters," he 
said, ‘““which was 
sprung on me _ to- 


night.” 

“Well, what about 
it?” I asked. 

The Doc. leant 


across the board and 
glared at me. “ What 
about it? Why, ye 
cormorant! Who but 
you accused me the 
other night of re- 
memberin’ the letters, 
an’ how can I remem- 
ber them when I’ve 
never seen them be- 
fore? Yet the thing 
wrote sense! It said, 
‘Yes, ask something,’ 
in plain Sassenach! ” 

I looked at the 
board critically. 

“That cock won’t 
fight, Doc.,” I said. 
“So far as I can see, 
this circle looks like a 
copy of the old one. 
I remember that 
combination N-I-F 
next each other.” 

“It's not quite 
the same,” said Alec. 
“T've changed a few 
of the letters.” He 
Produced the old 
board and put it 
alongside the new 
one. ‘“‘ You see the 
T and the W have 
changed places, and so have the B and the M. 
And both the T and the M come into the 
Spook’s answer to “ Ask something ?” 

“Yes,” said the Doc., “ and here's another 
change—the V and the D.” 

“ T didn’t change that,” said Alec, quickly. 

“ But, ye did,” persisted the doctor. ‘ The 
old one reads from left to right, S-D-V, and the 
new one S-V-D.” 

“So it does,” said Alec; 
accidental change.” 

“Dash it!” said I. 
either.” 

I don’t know why my remark escaped notice, 
but it did. Somebody suggested we should go 
on spooking, and I put my fingers on the glass 
with a feeling of thankfulness. The glass began 
to move. 


“that was an 


“I never spotted that, 


“"Ih's all right,’ he gasped, breathlessly. 
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** I know who this is,”’ the Doc. said, without 
opening his eyes. “ It's Silas P. Warner.” 

“Quite mght,” said Price, eyeing Doc. with 
a growing suspicion. 
“ How did you know 
before 1 read it 
out ? “ 

“Why, of all un- 
believers.’’ said Doc. 
the Innocent, look- 
ing at Price in 
astonishment. “ Of 
all the unbelievers! 
Faith! dy'e think 
I'm a lump of wood, 
or what? D’ye think 
I’ve sat here night 
after night and hour 
after hour, fingering 
this blessed _ glass, 
an’ don't know the 
difference in feel be- 
tween one spook and 
another?” 

This was new to 
me—the “ difference 
in feel” was quite 
unconsciously caused 
on my part. 

We were still dis- 


cussing the matter 
when Little came 
back. 

“No good,” he 


said, “‘ the stuff won’t 
make sense. T’ve 
been right through 
te 

“Then we've got 
to explain how it 
remembered and 
managed to repeat 
all that rigmarole,” said Price. 

Suddenly Boyes burst into the room, waving a 
sheet of paper. ‘It’s all right,’ he gasped, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ The blessed thing has been 
coding our code! It’s been writing one letter 
to the left all the way through, and makes perfect 
sense. listen.” He began reading out the 
decoded sentences. I looked across at Doc. 
He was grinning at me a most aggressive grin! 
T leant back in my chair and poured myself out 
a tot of raki from Alec’s bottle. : 

“T feel I deserve this,” I said, raising my mug. 

“ Bones, ye thief of the world!" said Doe. 
“ Pass that bottle! Ye had no more to do with 
it than the rest of us.” 

‘That he had not,” said Alec. 
poison! Mugs up, you fellows. 
proved, so here’s to the Spook!" 


“The blessed thing has 
been coding our code 1°” 


“ Circulate the 
The thing’s 


(To be continued.) 
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Exposing a plate in the great camera. 


CGhe LARGEST CAMERA « 4e WORLD 
by. Lernard St Lawrence 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER, PARIS. 


A gigantic camera weighing over half a ton is certainly a phenomenon among photographic 


apparatus. 


BOUT two years ago there was 
} exhibited in Paris the biggest 
war-photograph ever seen. It 

represented the capture of Vimy 
H Ridge by the Canadians, and 
measured no less than ten feet by 
twenty feet. Needless to + this wonderful 
picture—it is indeed worthy of the name on 
account of its historical interest and tragic 
beauty—was not taken on a plate or film 
of the dimensions named ; it was an enlarge- 
ment from a small negative, exposed by 
Captain Ivor Castle on the morning of April 
gth, 1917, during the most stubborn part of 
the fight. 

Imagine the size of the camera that would 
have been required to take a direct photo- 
graph of the dimensions of this Vimy Ridge 
record! |What an enormous bellows and 
extension would have been needed! And 
what a huge lens would have had to be 
specially manufactured! Do you think that 


Amateur photographers will be keenly in! 
pictures the Author describes. 


in the monster and 


anyone, in any circumstances, would contem- 
plate making such an apparatus? Ninety- 
nine per cent. of my readers will, I am 
sure, reply in the negative. Yet the fact 
remains that a gigantic camera which would 
have been capable of taking a companion 
picture to the enormous enlargement I have 
mentioned actually exists in the United 
States. 

This, the largest camera in the world, was 
constructed by Mr. George Lawrence, a 
Chicago engineer. The photographs of the 
apparatus which accompany this article 
speak for themselves. But, striking evidence 
though they are of the hugeness of this 
phenomenon among photographic apparatus, 
they can give only a faint idea of the diffi- 
culties of manipulating such a Gargantuan 
piece of mechanism, Fully a dozen men were 
required to move it about, set it up on its 
stand, extend the bellows, and take the 
pictures, which measured more than two by 


the huge 
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three yards. The extension of the bellows 
is as much as six and a half yards; the total 
weight of the camera, inchiding the massive 
iron and wood stand, is over half a ton. 

In order to prevent the light entering the 
interior of the camera during the exposure 
of the negatives, the bellows, the outside of 
which is of rubber, were lined with a sort of 
canvas, covered with a black tissue, very 
light in weight and closely woven. White 
wood frames act as interior supports, where 
the folds come, the exterior supports being 
four hardwood and metal frames, bearing 
friction rollers, working on rails, which ‘rest 
on a broad, solidly-built platform of cherry- 
wood, 

In order to transport this cumbersome 
apparatus to the workshops of the Chicago 
-and Alton Railway Company, to whose order 
it had been made, twenty employés had to 
install it on a long open wagon, drawn by 
a locomotive. 

The preparation of the sensitive plates 
was no light task. Pieces of glass without 
the slightest blemish had to be obtained, 
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and on each of these, over a superficies of 
nearly four square yards, an absolutely 
uniform layer of gelatine and bromide of 
silver had to be spread. Then came the no 
less technically difficult work of drying 
these negatives, each of which weighed over 
ninety pounds, in a room free from the 
slightest speck of dust. 

As to the optical part of the camera, Mr. 
Lawrence worked out a powerful combina- 
tion of lenses, some for near views and others 
for distant ones. Consequently, the lens end 
resembled rather the mouth of a four-hundred- 
millimetre cannon than an ordinary photo- 
graphic lens. 

Focusing was a problem which the inven- 
tor solved very neatly. He decided to dis- 
pense with a ground glass, and worked out 
the various distances for taking pictures by 
means of a small telescope, which is part 
and parcel of the apparatus. 

Despite all the precautions that were 
taken, it was found that when the sensitive 
plate was fixed in its place and the dark 
slide was opened dust was deposited on the 


Erecting the camera was a business in itself, 
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The world’s largest camera travelling on the Chicago and Alton Railway. 


plate; so it was necessary for a workman 
to get inside the bellows and carefully dust 
it. This he did in a very dim red light, 
the lens having been removed and replaced 
by a window of thick ruby glass. 

An exposure of about thirty seconds was 


given when taking the wonderful series of 
negatives which Mr. Lawrence obtained with 
his camera—views of the workshops of the 
Chicago and Alton Railway Company and 
the superb landscapes through which the 
line runs, 


Axtists retouching the finished panoramic ptint. 


THE LARGEST 
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The preliminary washing of the huge panoramic print after fixing. 


Naturally the development of these, the 
largest negatives ever made, presented other 
problems. Enormous dishes had to be 
specially made to hold the plates and the 
solution, the preparation of which necessitated 
many pounds’ weight of chemicals. 


Among the largest photographs ever seen 
must be counted those representing a pano- 
ramic view of Naples taken from the Castle 
of San Marino. This photographic view was 
twelve yards long and a yard and a half in 
height ; it took in the whole of the town of 
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Naples and its admirable bay as far as 
Vesuvius and Capri. Of course, so extensive 
a panorama was not obtained on one nega- 
tive. Six different views had to be taken 
by means of a very large camera, and when 
enlargements of these had been made they 
were pieced together. Each of these en- 
largements measured more than two yards 
by a yard and a half. 

The development of prints of such unusual 
proportions as these required the construc- 
tion of a large dark room, which took the 
form of a tent, and special apparatus. The 
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paper passed uniformly through the developer, 
but local development had to be resorted 
to in the case of those parts of the print 
which were under-exposed. To do this a 
sponge was dipped in an energetic developer 
and applied to the parts in question. 
Similarly, other portions which: were over- 
exposed were treated with a solution of 
acetic acid to retard development. Develop- 
ment w&s stopped by spraying the whole of 
the print with a simtilar solution. Then the 
tank containing the ‘‘ hypo” was brought 
under the wheel, and fixing took place; and 


Unrolling the print from the developing wheel and washing it in running water. The tent in which the developing took 
lace has been removed in order to show the arrangement of the apparatus. 


exposed sensitized paper was wound on a 
wooden* wheel, four yards in diameter and 
twelve and a half yards in circumference. 
In close proximity were three large tanks 
for the developing, washing, and finishing 
of the prints. Each of these rested on five 
wheels, so that they could be brought one 
after the other underneath the wheel round 
which the photographic paper was wound, 
An oxalate-of-iron developer was used, and 
the work was performed at night. As the 
wheel was slowly revolved the whole of the 


so on until the print was thoroughly washed 
and became a permanent record. 

The fixing of these gigantic pictures took 
three-quarters of an hour, whilst the washing 
in running water lasted eight hours. The 
result was a very remarkable panoramic 
picture. I must add, however, that a good 
deal of work had to be done on it by skilful 
artists, who filled in the holes due to over- 
enlargement, and painted in certain portions, 
notably on the sky, which called for im- 
provement. 


HERE is 
no need to 
recapit- 
ulate the 
causes of the 
trouble. Suffice 
it to say that 
Smertz and I 
kad quarrelled, 


fought it out, 
‘and made it up 
, again. Incident- 
sally, the laurels 
—if any there 
were—had fallen 
to me. 

In the big 
timber - camps, 
where, for half 
a year on end, 
all sorts and con- 
ditions of men 
are herded to- 
gether in an 
intimacy that 
admits of very 
little privacy, Mr. 
such “ breaks” 
are necessarily 
frequent. Dif- 
ferences are 
settled in the 
time-honoured way, and after the “ scrap” 
the rule is to let bygones be bygones. 
Such, apparently, had been the case in the 
present instance. If anything, after the 
fight there was ‘a marked eagerness on the 
part of Smertz to go out of his way to prove 
the absence of all rancour. 

That he was lying low during the three 
months that had elapsed since the quarrel 
no one could have expected for a moment. 
The thing was of startling suddenness—so 
utterly unlooked for that one can only put 
it down as yet another example of the kink 
that, since the war, all the world knows is a 
feature of Teuton mentality. 


Told by DAVID BLAKE, 
and set down by 


D. W. O. FAGAN, 
of Mangapai, Whangarei, New Zealand. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


David Blake. 


The story of a German's vengeance, and the 
terrible ordeal that resulted for a timber-getter 
in the New Zealand kauri forests. 


Whatever the 
explanation, it 
gave me as ter- 
rifying an experi- 
ence as, perhaps, 
has ever befallen 
any man-—came 
within an ace of 
blotting me out 

ltogether, in 
fact, and sent 
Smertz himself 
to twenty years’ 
of hard work, in 
a safe place, for 
a paternal Gov- 
ernment, 

Cherchez la 
femme! Of 
course, there was 
a woman in it, 
but as the lady 
is now my wife, 
there are obvious 
reasons for say- 
ing as little as 
possible on that 
point. 

. Do you know 
the great divide 
on Mount 
Siberia? The 
shoulder of the mountain looks for all the 
world as if a giant had swung his axe 
and cleft it almost in twain. I had_ the 
contract for cutting out and sending down 
the timber from the upper slopes. Across 
the gulch, taut as a bow-string, a steel 
cable stretched for a matter of cight hundred 
feet. The kauri logs, slung to an under- 
hung trolley running on huge sheaves, were 
sent over the wire to the other side. The 
slant in the cable was pretty stiff, and 
the great logs went swinging across like 
greased lightning by their own weight. 
A guide rope, hooked to the trolley and 
led round a windlass, served to check the 
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run and ease the timber to the landing- 
stage below. 

Rod McKenzie, Duncan, and Smertz 
worked in my gang. It was the end of the 
day in late autumn. The last log—a 
monster twenty feet long by thirty in girth* 
—hung ready for launching beneath the 
trolley. Rod was at the windlass ready to 
take her over, and I was on the point of 
giving the signal to let her go, when, fancying 
I noticed a slackness in one of the slings, IL 
mounted the log, and, standing on it, started. 
to tighten the chain. 

This was the moment of Smertz’s choice 
for deferred vengeance. Quick as light he 
swung his axe, and, with a sharp blow on its 
point, sprung the hook of the guide-rope from 
the socket. 

On the instant the huge log was on the 
move and gathering way down the slant of 
the taut wire. I heard a cry of horrified 
ejaculation. Someone screamed ‘ Jump, 
Dave, jump!” But there was no time. 
Rod McKenzie rushed at Smertz and felled 
him with a twitch-stave. Duncan raced 
in the track of the runaway log in a futile 
attempt at rescue. It was hopeless. As 
well try to catch a cyclone ! 

All this happened in a flash. I threw 
myself face down on the log, and gripped the 
sling-chains with a grip of death. Bushes, 
ground, and tree-stumps flew backwards 
beneath me in a mad blurr of speed, and ina 
moment the log shot over the edge of the 
world with me atop of it! 

The rest was nightmare and sheer terror. 
Fast as a high-velocity shell, the great log, 
with its sixteen tons of solid weight, went 
rushing, rocking, and roaring down the wire. 
The racing sheaves, in their iron block- 
casing, screamed and shrilled. Fire flashed 
from them. Fire ran along the wire like a 
living thing. The wire itself glowed, white 
hot, behind the rushing mass of timber. 
Showers of sparks and wreathing blobs of 
flame flew out upon the wind in mad pyro- 
technics. 

It could only have been seconds. But, to 
me, lying quaking, breathless, as I clutched 
the chains, the horror of the passage was 
hours long. All the story of my past life 
flashed to my mind’s eye. ‘‘ This ends it,” 
I thought. 

Momentarily I waited. 
an agony of tension, I 


Momentarily, in 
ened for the snap 


of the parting wire. Every instant was 
fraught with dread—dread of the quick 


pause, the sickening downward swoop, the 


* Asa rule these trees (kauri) grow to a height of about a 
hundred fect, with diameters varying from four to twelve feet. 


Among gantic specimens isone near Mercury Bay, which 
is eighty feet to the iowest branch. Its diameter is twenty-fi 

feet, and it is estimated to be more than four thousand years 
ol: N.Z. Timer and Forest Products,’ published by the 


NZ. Government. 
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mangling death, pounded to a jelly, on the 
rocks six hundred feet below. 

The timber was of extra weight. Con- 
trolled and guided in the usual course its 
passage would have severely tested the 
strength of the cable. But now? What 
of the immense friction set up by the mad 


whirl of this rocking, bucking, roaring 
leviathan, adrift and running amuck? 
Would the wire stand the strain? Could it? 


Suddenly a jar, the grind and shriek of 
metal on metal. I screamed and closed my 
eyes. “Now!” [ thought. “ Now!” 

There was a jerk that wrenched my arms 
in their sockets, and the mad rush stopped. 
The strained wire above sprung, bent again, 
and hummed like a twanged bowstring. 
The log, hanging beneath, leaped and bobbed 
to its resilience, up and down, up and down, 
in a wild dance. I was jolted from my hold, 
and, for a horrible minute, with one hand 
clutched in the chains, hung pendant over 
the abyss. Slowly, painfully, I dragged 
myself up again and over the round of the 
log as the thing steadied to quietude, and 
lay, panting to regain my breath. My 
nerves were in rags, my limbs shook, and my 
teeth chattered. What if I were to faint? 
There seemed no chance of escape, but the 
instinct of self-preservation was strong. I 
took off my belt, and, reeving it through a 
chain link, shifted position, scarce daring to 
move. Then I rebuckled the strong leather 
round my waist, and lay secure from falling, 
half-sitting, half-lying, my back against the 
slings. 

This is what had happened. The pin in 
the lower block had worked loose. The wire 
had jumped the groove in the sheave-wheel, 
becoming jammed between it and the iron 
casing, and the log had braked itself by its 
own weight. Why the wire had not cut 
and parted like pack-thread I could never 
make out. By all the rules of physics it 
should have yielded to the strain, but it did 
not. It must have been of splendid steel, and 
I blessed the man who had made it. 

Over the sloping length of log, some two 
hundred feet distant, the cliff-edge of the 
lower side of the valley showed dim in the 
coming night. Between me and the good 
earth, across the black chasm, stretched a 
single length of wire strands, already in- 
visible. On this slender ‘thread and the 
chance of its holding rested all my hopes of 
life. There could be no thought of rescue 
that night, and the chance of it, even with 
morning, was a poor one at the best. As I 
have said, the guide rope had gone—Smertz 
had seen to that. Anchored in mid-air on 
that swinging baulk, I was as much cut off 
from safety and my kind as though in another 
world. 

A stiff. wind 


had blown during the 
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“Fast as a high-velocity shell the great log went roaring down the wie.” 


Vol. xlv.—15. 
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afternoon, and with night it hardened into a 
gale from the south-east. Straight trom the 
Polar icefields it came. It roared, swooping 
through the defile. Rain and wind-driven 
hail hissed across the darkness in fierce gusts. 
Flannel shirt and trousers, which represented 
all my clothing, were no protection from the 
fierce cold. 1 could not move to case my 
position, could not even hide my face from 
the stinging hail, but lay tortured, beaten 
and buffeted by the shrieking blizzard. Ice 
formed on the chains and on the wood ; my 
clothing froze hard and stiff. I wondered 
how long it would be before I, too, froze and 
died. I even prayed it might be soon, and 
have done with it, so bitter was the agony 
and so hopeless appeared my case. 

Backwards and forwards, to and_ fro, 
swung the great log, like a pendulum, to the 
thrust of the wind. The taut wire on which 
it hung sang like a giant harp-string, the 
sling chains clanked to the sway and leap 
of the trolley. All these blended in a wild 
concatenation; a sort of weird music, to 
which I, a giddy atom, sce-sawed in the void 
of the infinite. 

Delirium took me. In spasms of semi- 
consciousness mad shricks of laughter from 
my lips rang down-wind on the wings of the 
storm. The roar of the gale, the bass hum 
of the cable-wire and the shrill clank of 
chains formed themselves into the accom- 
paniment of some fiendish orchestra. 

A red glow showed on the cliff-edge below. 
They had lit a big fire in the angle of the 
rock. My mates would be there, watching a 
chance of rescue. Splendid fellows! And 
the knowledge and the warm glow of their 
fire warmed an answering glow in my chilled 
heart. But—how long? Flesh and_ blood 
could not endure the strain for ever. Rescue 
must come soon, or be too late. 
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The night was dark as the mouth of the 
pit. A single big star broke, at intervals, 
through the wrack of flying scud. A moment 
it shone, winking, to dive again into the piling 
banks of vapour. I watched it idly as I lay, 
in a sort of trance. Then delirium jumped 
on me once more, followed by oblivion. 

I woke to the sound of a soft sobbing, ina 
warm bed, in the engineer’s room at the 
lower station. Kitty was kneeling at the 
bedside, crying quietly. As I stirred, she 
turned, and I caught one look of love from 
her dear eyes before I lapsed again into the 
dreamland of weakness. 

Brave girl! Young Dick Selby had ridden 
with the news twenty miles, by night, to the 
township, and nothing would do but Kit 
must ride back with him through the storm. 

She nursed me back to life. A good con- 
stitution and love work wonders. It was 
touch-and-go during three weeks of brain 
fever, but Kitty pulled me through and, four 
months afterwards, we were married. 

It was Dick, her brother, who came out 
along the wire, in the morning after the 
storm and brought me in. He _ brought 
with him a sort of bosun’s chair of strong 
rope running ona pulley, but how he managed 
on that swaying, slippery log, to get me, 
helpless and unconscious, into the chair, 
I do not know. He did it, however, and I 
was hauled to safety over the wire, slung in 
a rope-net like a truss of hay. It was a 
wonderful feat, and a brave man who 
accomplished it. One little slip, and we 
should both have hurtled to certain death. 
He never counted the cost and, be sure, I 
shall never forget it. 

Smertz? The boss got him away from 
the boys, locked him in his office, and stood 
guard over him till the police came. Other- 
wise they would have killed him. 


A QUAINT IRISH 


RAILWAY. 


HERE is a photograph of a very quaint 
mono-railway—the only one of its kind in 
Ireland. It runs between Listowel and 
Ballybunion, in co. Kerry. These queer- 
looking trains run “balanced,” as it were, 
on a raised central rail, which is supported 
by trestles three and a half feet high, the 
trains being kept in position by side-wheels 
running horizontally against rails fixed to 
the trestles about a foot from the ground. 
Ballybunion is a famous health resort, antl 
is said to offer the finest bathing in Ireland. 
Needless to say, this novel railway, with its 
“twin” engines, is a great attraction to 
visitors. 


THE GREAT 


ZEEBRUGGE 


RAID “and AR TER 


Sergt H. WT. 1)t-os M 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E.S.HODGSON 


This striking narrative—written by 
a Royal Marine sergeant who was 
one of the handful of survivors 
captured on the Mole—sets forth 
the full story of the historic landing 


IL. 
eee F soon learnt that the “Belfry” 
eteeeae was nothing more than the 
cA \ headquarters of the German 

ma (AGI Intelligence Staff. That day 

we were sent for separately 

to a room where a German 

officer of high rank, after asking you to 

sit down and help vourself to a cigar or 

cigarette, started his conversation by com- 

plimenting you on the brave deeds of the 

British Navy. He then drifted into service 

matters, and 1 found myself being asked 
the following questions :— 

(1) Do you know the name of the Belgian 
who piloted the Vindictive through our 
minefields ? 

(z) What was the name of the officer in 
charge of this operation ? 

(3) Where did you train for this operation ? 

(4) Did you volunteer for this? If so, 
why ? 

{5) What kind of food are you having on 
board your ships ? 

(6) Is it true that your sailors are not 
fitted with gas-masks or steel helmets ? 

(7) What was your idea of landing on the 
Mole ? 

(8) If you belong to the 4th Battalion of 
Marines, where are the 1st. 2nd, and 3rd ? 


and the curious adventures that 
befell his little party during their 
captivity. The first instalment de- 
scribed the Raid and the capture 
of the Author and his party. 


(9) What is the idea of you being in 
khaki? I thought all Marines wore blue 
clothing. 

(10) What is your opinion of Lloyd 

George ? 

(11) What do the British people think 
of the war? Are they tired of it ? 
To most of these questions I answered, 

“TI cannot tell you,” but he persisted 
in asking me about our 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd Battalions, to which I calmly replied : 
“T did not know there were such bat- 
talions.”” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ the rst and 2nd are in 
France ’’—and he mentioned the name of 
the place they were at. ‘ But,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it is the 3rd that I particularly 
want to know about.” 

I could have answered this question, but 
for obvious reasons I did not. 

“And one thing more I should like to 
tell you, sergeant;’’ he added. “‘ You have 
also a 5th Battalion just forming up in 
England.” 

In answer to the question regarding Mr. 
Lloyd George, I replied I thought he was the 
finest man living, and that the British people 
were confident he would bring us successfully 
through the war. 


“Yes,” replied the officer, ‘ and we hate 
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him. The war would have been finished 
long ago if he were out of the way.” 

‘There was no opening for passing on the 

“information” given to us by Captain 
Carpenter, so I waited for another oppor- 
tunity. With the final remark : ‘* You don’t 
seem to know anything,” I was told I could 
go; and this was the last time I was inter- 
viewed at Bruges. 
Presently three Belgian ladies 
came to the ‘ Belfry” and 
asked permission to see us. 
They belonged to the Belgian 
Relief Committee, and one could speak quite 
good English. ‘‘ The Belgians in Bruges are 
happy to-day,” she told us.‘ They think 
your deed very plucky, and have sent us in 
to know what they can do to repay you. 
Are you in need of anything ?” 

On being told that we only had what we 

stood upright in, she promised to bring us 
some things the same afternoon. They 
returned later, bringing each man the follow- 
ing articles: Towels, soap, socks, shirts, 
caps, handkerchiefs, pants, playing carc 
white bread, compressed meat, and cakes. 
But the greatest surprise of all was when, 
after serving us out with English cigarettes, 
they handed each man a roll of notes, twenty 
marks in each roll, and equal then to ¢1 in 
English money. They came again several 
times, always bringing something with them, 
but were only allowed one hour to converse 
with us. Our regimental ornaments, which 
we gave them in return for their kindness, 
they had made into brooches and woré them 
concealed under their cloaks. 
» No fewer than thirteen Belgians were 
arrested in connection with the Zeebrugge 
raid, on charges of spying. Some were 
proved guilty and shot. 

Our daily diet at this place was black 
bread and coffee for breakfast, soup for 
dinner, and soup again at six p.m, What 
we could not eat, our German guards soon 
ate for us. 

During the evenings we were allowed out 
in the passage for exercise. As we strolled 
up and down we sang all the latest English 
songs, and the Germans would gather round 
to hear us. Some would ask for ‘' Tipperary,” 
and we sang it to them, They did not mind 
us singing Enghsh songs, but ore day while 
we were singing the “ Marseillaise ” they got 
quite angry and told us not to sing that 
again. 

A German marine came in one evening to 
have a chat with us, this being one of the 
German methods of getting information. He 
said he had been a valet at an hotel in ]ondon 
and was very well known by the name of 
“ Big Fritz’; the manager, ne told us. was 
still corresponding with him through a friend 
in Switzerland. I told him I had a Daily 
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Sketch, only a few days old, in my pocket. 
In exchange for a cigar I gave it him to read. 
After we had spent a week in the ‘ Belfry,” 
a German officer came in, locking none too 
well pleased. He had in his hand a well- 
known London paper. What do you 
mean,” he asked, “ by unfair fighting on the 
Mole? Is it true that you clubbed our men, 
bit them, stabbed] them, and even used your 
fists ? A report is also going round that 
you hooked the eyes out of our wounded.” 

Being the senior (the Captain by this time 

had gone to an officers’ camp), I tried to 
explain the case to him. I told him we had 
been served out with new knives prior to 
leaving England, and all soldiers’ knives 
had a spike on them, but the spikes were 
not used to attack the enemy with. —More- 
over, I said, the Germans would not come 
out and fight us on the Mole, so we did not 
have any hand-to-hand fighting. 
“You are a liar, sergeant,” 
he said. ‘ Read this English 
paper, and let me = remind 
you that vour English papers 
never tell lies.”” 

Tread the paper, and there 
in the columns was all the rubbish that an 
imaginative pressman could think of. He 
described how we dashed on to the Mole 
and bayoneted, spiked, clubbed, and bit the 
enemy. The fighting was so fierce that we 
even got to using our fists. There was 
nothing, however, about killing the wounded 
or hooking their eves out. 

After I had finished reading the article 
I handed the paper back without comment. 
“You will hear more about this,’’ ke snarled, 
and left the room. 

Next day a strong escort was sent to 
conduct us to Bruges convict prison, and we 
were marched through the back streets in 
the early hours of the morning to avoid the 
Belgians secing us. af . 

On reaching the prison the whole thirteen 
of us were locked in one cell. Our comments 
on the English paper were not very com- 
plimentary just then, and had that pressman 
been there he would have had a very rough 
time. The cell we were put in was par- 
titioned off into three small compartments. 
In one compartment was a heap of dirty 
mattresses—our beds. In the other was a 
table; the third compartment was a very 
small recess, which had four buckets for our 
use. 

With thirteen of us crowded into this 
cell there was hardly room to move, but we 
made the best of it and settled down as best 
we could. There were iron bars over the 
window, and two doors made of steel and 
oak six inches in thickness, 

The only things given to us for our own 
use were a bowl, spoon, and towel. 
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The warder came down the passage about 
dinner-time, carrying a huge bunch of keys. 
He unlocked the massive door and shouted 
something in German which meant we were 
to go outside and stand in single file. As 
we went past a tub, a ladle of soup was 
given us. The other warders stood and 
laughed at us as we lined up, shouting and 
sneering as we went back to our cell. Next 
morning we had coffee for breakfast, but 
nothing to eat. For dinner. there was bean 
soup, and for tea black bread with a little 
margarine ; and that was our daily ration. 

During the afternoons we were taken 
down to a little enclosure, triangular in 
shape, with a small garden in the centre. 
All round was a wall twenty feet in height. 
They must have thought us very dangerous, 
for in addition to being locked in this en- 
closure there was a German warder set to 
watch over us with a loaded revolver. Had 
we dreamed of escaping, they did not give 
us much time to think about it, for we only 
had half an hour's exercise each day. 

Some of our warders could speak English, 
which they used to a mean advantage, and 
many sarcastic remarks were made about 
our beloved country and about Britannia 
ruling the waves and trying to starve Ger- 
many. We choked back our hasty replies, 
not wishing to have a charge of mutiny 
brought against us. 

We got very thirsty at times, after having 
had some extra salty soup, and only those 
who have been locked in an _ evil-smelling 
enclosure with a burning thirst know the 
agony we suffered. We got so thirsty one 
night that we hammered at the door for 
over an hour, until a warder came to see 
what was wrong. On being told, he slammed 
and locked the door, with the shouted words, 
“You English swine! ’’ The water-tap was 
only a short’distance up the passage. 

Our life became almost unbearable under 
these conditions, so the men proposed that 
I should interview the governor of the 
prison. Next day, when we were taken out 
for exercise, I passed a warder who I knew 
could speak English quite well. Halting in 
front of him, and looking him straight in 
the face, I said, ‘‘ Idemand to see the governor 
of the prison, and if I don’t see him to-day I 
will stop him at the first opportunity I get, 
and report you for not telling him.” 

I now had the pleasure of seeing the bully 
turn coward. His face went white. ‘ Can 
I do anything for you?” he stammered. 


“ No,” I replied, “ you cannot ; I am deter- 
mined to see the governor.” I then rejoined 
the others. 


We had not been back in our cell long 
before the door was unlocked, my name was 
called out, and I was escorted to the 
governor's office. It is not often one sees 
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a German officer with a kind face, but let 
me say here that this man had one. 

Turning to mv escort, he ordered them out 
of the office, and said to me, “‘ Well, sergeant, 
what can I do for you?” 

“ Sir,” I replied, ‘“‘ we are honourable 
prisoners of war, and it is not the usual 
thing in England to put prisoners of war in 
common criminal establishments, herded 
together in a cell. May I ask you if we can 
be sent from here as soon as possible?” 
“Tam sorry for you,” he said.‘ We know 
it is not the usual thing, but it is not my 
fault. Officers in higher authority put you 
here, but I will send your complaint to the 
Commandant. Is that all you want, 
sergeant ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. “‘ We are disciplined 
men, and of course we don’t want to give 
any trouble; but why should your warders 
sneer and laugh at us at every turn, and 
pass insulting remarks about our country ? 
Is it your wish that we should not be allowed 
to empty our buckets? Also, can we not 
have water when we are almost dying with 
thirst, have a little more exercise in the 
afternoon, and better food ? ”” 

As I continued his face grew stern. ‘Is 
this true about the warders ? ’’ he demanded. 

“Yes,” I replied, with some heat. “ My 
comrades will corroborate my statements if 
you wish.” 

“Tam glad you reported this matter to 
me,” he said. “1 will see you are better 
treated in future. You can have two hours’ 
exercise in the afternoon, a bath once a 
week, and water when vou want it, for a 
warder shall answer the door when you 
knock. You can also request to see me 
whenever you like, but I don’t want any 
frivolous complaints. As regards better food, 
I cannot alter that, for I don’t get much 
better myself. I will, however, send the 
Belgian nuns to you, and perhaps they will 
bring you food.” 

Things now got much better, the warders 
treating us with the greatest respect. 

As I did not complain again, the governor 
came to our cell and asked if we were being 
treated better, and we told him we were. 
I asked permission to smoke in the cell, 
which he readily granted... The governor 
kept his promise, and next day the nuns 
came in to see us. They were two old ladies, 
and I shall always remember their faces when 
they came into our cell and saw the dirty 
mattresses we used for beds. They could not 
speak English, but the look on their faces 
spoke volumes. Turning to the governor, they 
said quite a lot in German. These dear old 
souls brought us good food every day. They 
collected English books, cigars, cigarettes, 
and tobacco for us, and did everything in their 
power to make our lives a little happier. 
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To relieve the monotony of 
our life, we used to look 
forward to the coming of the 
“ Bing Boys ’—a nickname 
we gave our airmen, who came over night 
and day to bomb Bruges docks, only a short 
distance from the prison. At twelve mid- 
night without fail the fun would always 
commence. We would first hear the whirring 
of the propellers ; then a succession of green 
lights would be fired into the air. Very 
powerful searchlights would next be turned 
on, and quickly find our planes. We could 
now see them distinctly, flying so low that 
it seemed to us we could see the men them- 
selves. The barrage would now start, and 
pieces of shrapnel would fall all round the 
prison. Shell would be bursting under, 
over, and to right and left of the machines, 
but still our brave airmen came on. Then 
there would be a deafening roar as the bombs 
began to fall. During the five weeks we 
were there we only heard of one of our 
machines being brought down, and one 
bomb dropped in the town by mistake. 
They might have dropped a bomb by accident 
on the prison, but we did not think of that. 
The men who took part in those raids have 
the heartiest thanks of the thirteen Marines 
locked in that reeking cell. 


Nightly 
Air-Raids. 


“ As we went past a tub, a ladle of soup was 


The prison was a huge place, with accom- 
modation for about two thousand inmates. 
It had long corridors, with rows of cells on 
either side three tiers in height. Men were 
undergoing sentences for murder, spying, 
and so on, but the majority, we afterwards 
learnt, were sailors serving fifteen years and 
life sentences for refusing to go to sea in 
submarines. Some of them had even been 
shot in the legs and arms through refusing 
duty. In the cell on our right was a German 
soldier serving a sentence of fifteen years 
for brutally murdering a Belgian farmer and 
robbing him. 

I must here relate a curious 
affair which happened while 
we were in this cell. As I 
have already mentioned, the 
room was divided into three compart- 
ments. One was used for sleeping, one 
for eating our meals, and the other wag 
merely a small recess. There was not room 
for the thirteen of us in the sleeping compart- 
ment, so three men, including myself, occu- 
pied the place where we had our meals, 
having our beds in the corners. Just on 
my right was a massive steel door, which 
was always kept locked. We had not slept 
there many nights before one of the three 
men said he was going te join his comrades 
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given us. The other warders stood and laughed at us.” 


in the sleeping compartment. I pointed out 
to him there was not room for him to lie 
down comfortably, and the other men did 
not particularly want him crushing in with 
them. However, when night came, he. re- 
moved his bed and joined the others. Two 
days later the other man said he was not 
going to sleep there another night. On 
being asked why, he hardly knew how to 
reply, but finally said it seemed more 
sociable to go with the others. I thought 
this rather strange at the time, but soon 
dismissed it from my mind. I was comfort- 
able enough in my corner, and, the weather 
being warm, I could not see the sense of 
going with the others, who were now crowded 
almost to suffocation. 

About three nights later I had gone to 
sleep, when I suddenly woke and sat up in 
bed. There, in the semi-darkness, I dis- 
tinctly saw a middle-aged man with his 
arms folded and his head lowered on his 
breast, looking very unhappy. I was not 
particularly startled at seeing a man at the 
foot of my bed, but it suddenly dawned on 
me that the doors of the cell were locked, 
and the warders made such a noise in opening 
them that we always woke up. Yet now 
the doors seemed to be shut. Whilst I was 
thinking this, the stranger walked towards 


me, passed my bed, and came to the massive 
steel door on my right. And now I did get 
a shock, for instead of opening this door he 
passed right through tt, still in the same 
dejected attitude, with arms folded and 
head lowered on his breast. So real was the 
apparition that I could note everything 
about it—the man’s height, features, and 
clothing. I could not get to sleep again 
that night, and the following morning I 
told my experiences to my comrades. I fully 
expected to be laughed at, but was rather 
surprised when only one or two saw the 
funny side of the affair. The two men who 
had shared the compartment with me 
certainly did not .augh 

Six months later, in Brandenburg Camp, 
we met an officer who was on the Brussels 
with Captain Fryatt One night he was 
telling us how that gallant seaman met his 
death, and I was rather surprised to learn 
that he was shot in Bruges convict prison. 
On questioning this officer I discovered that 
Captain Fryatt and his first officer actually 
occupied the same cell that we were put in. 
Having never seen a picture of the Captain, 
I asked the officer to describe what he looked 
like, and by a curious coincidence his descrip- 
tion exactly fitted the apparition I had seen 
that night in the cell. We did not know at 
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the time that Captain Fryatt was shot at 
Bruges prison, neither was I thinking of 
him. I do not suffer from nerves, and my 
experiences at Zeebrugge had not affected 
me in any way, so I will leave my readers 
to judge of the incident for themselves. 

After five weeks in the convict prison, a 
warder came along one day and told us to 
pack our gear and get ready to leave im- 
mediately, We were then marched through 
all the back streets to the station. When 
we arrived there we had one hour to wait 
for the train. Some Belgian soldiers, also 
under escort, arrived at the station, and 
were to travel with us. We could see by 
the broken glass and the holes in the roof of 
the station that it had been well bombed by 
our indefatigable airmen. The train arrived 
at last. The engine, I noticed, was in a 
very rusty condition, no doubt owing to the 
shortage of labour. 

On arriving at Ghent we had to change 
and get on to an express. We had to wait a 
short time there, and saw about a thousand 
German soldiers entraining for the Western 
Front. These troops were well kitted up, 
well clothed, and each man carried an extra 
pair of boots and a good thick rng. They 
all looked remarkably fat and well, What- 
ever may have been the condition of the 
German people, their soldiers were certainly 
well fed. But how miserable they looked ! 
‘There was not a smile anywhere, and as they 
stared in our direction they seemed to be 
thinking : “ You lucky fellows to be prisoners 
of war!” 

We were given to understand on leaving 
Bruges that we were going direct to Germany, 
but our own guards now informed us we were 
going to a concentration camp at Courtrai. 

After getting off the train we had a long 
march to the concentration camp, and whilst 
waiting at a level crossing a trainload of 
Belgian workers passed by. They gave us 
three hearty cheers, and we would have 
responded had not our guard checked us in 
time. 

Finally we arrived at our destination, 
which in pre-war days had been a_police- 
station. The building contained twenty-four 
small rooms. At the back was a courtyard, 
fifteen yards long by ten yards wide, with 
other buildings on cither side, and occupied 
by a few German soldiers. In this court- 
yard were about thirty French soldiers, forty 
Belgians, and fifty English, the latter belong- 
ing to different regiments. s it was night 
when we arrived there we were taken across 
the vard and put in a stable, on the floor of 
which was some straw. We were given a 
blanket each, and told we had to stay there 
for the night. We did not sleep very well, 
as the stable was infested with rats. Next 
day we were sent for separately, and had 


to give full particulars concerning ourselves» 
which were entered up in a book. We were 
then taken through the town to have a bath 
whilst our clothes were being fumigated, and 
then marched back again. 

The rooms we were now told off to occupy 
were ina dirty condition. The one I occupied 
with three others had four mattresses on the 
floor and a few blankets. All over the walls 
were written the names and addresses of 
hundreds of our boys who had been captured 
in Belgium. The door was made of very 
strong wood, with a pigeon-hole in the 
centre. This door was locked every night at 
10 p.m. The soup at this place was fairly 
good and the quarter of a loaf apiece we 
received each day was enough to live on, 
despite the fact that we were always hungry. 

One thing I noticed in particular at 
Courtrai was the number of German non- 
commissioned officers who could speak 


English. These men intermixed freely with 
the British and discussed the war and 
politics. I think most of our fellows knew 


they were out to get information, and for 
this reason our lads fought shy of them, 

Most of these German non-commissioned 
officers had been in England before the war, 
in good business positions. 

I often conversed with them, and it was 
surprising to note the information they gave 
away, although I was always careful not to 
give any myself. 

Speaking to a German sergeant one day, 
the conversation drifted to signalling, he 
having asked me the meaning of the crossed 
flags I wore on my arm. He asked me quite 
unexpectedly if I understood anything about 
the English instrument called the ‘ Fuller- 
phone,” and on my replying in the negative, 
he began, much to my surprise, to tell me all 
about it. (The Fullerphone was an instru- 
ment used in signalling to prevent the enemy 
tapping our telegraph and telephone mes- 
sages and had only been in use a short time.) 

He informed me that the Germans knew 
for certain that the English had no faith in 
this instrument, and that the Germans 
could tap our messages just the same. 

“ Your signallers,’’ he continued, “are 
very careless, for when they are captured all 
kinds of important documents are found on 
them and information about things the 
Germans very much want to know. Also 
your code messages are very easy to 
decipher.” 

“That is impossible,” I replied, but he 
explained that if a key word was two or 
three days old it would easily get across to 
the German lines. Plenty of useful informa- 
tion was also obtained by the signallers 
getting into conversation with one another 
during their spare time. ‘‘ I know it is not 
allowed by your officers,” he continued, “ but 
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for all that, it does happen. We.would tap know that the Yorkshire Regiment was 
such messages as this ‘Is Private Jones in that sector—and so we get to know what 
there, of the 2nd Yorks?’ This let us troops we are dealing with. 
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“Your English Tommy,” he said, “ likes 
to keep his love letters, and of course when 
he is captured we get them. These letters 
tell us very important things, such as the 
opinion of the british public regarding the 
war, what the food question is like, and even 
the state of the weather. If the letter comes 
from a farm it generally mentions the crops. 
These matter-of-fact things are just what we 
want to know.” 

One day a German officer asked me if I 
would go for a walk with him the following 
morning at 7°30. After some hesitation I 
replied that 1 would, on the understanding 
there would be no escort. He replied 
that there would not be an escort, but I 
must give my word of honour not to escape. 
The following morning I was ready, but 
found two officers awaiting me instead of 


one. “ My friend thought he would have a 
walk as well,” said the first officer, in 
explanation. 


I was taken all round the town and shown 
2il the places of interest, and had a very 
good time at their expense. Cigars and 
cigarettes were given me, and as it was a 
beautiful day I thoroughly enjoved myself. 
1 was shown round the park and watched a 
large body of troops on their way to the 
front. 

Belgian ladies slipped cigars and cigarettes 
into my hand as they passed by, the German 
officers looking the other way and pretending 
not to notice. 

They did most of the talking and asked 
me quite a lot of questions about the British 
Navy, but I took care not to tell them any- 
thing. I knew I was being given a good 
outing for something, and I was wondering 
what it was when one of the officers pointed 
out a Red Cross ambulance, remarking that 
they were the only vehicles allowed to have 
rubber tyres, all the others having springs 
round their wheels. He added that Germany 
got all her rubber supplies from the Camer- 
oons, and as she had now lost that colony 
they had no rubber, 

He said he had recently read an article 
in the German papers to the ettect that an 
English sergeant captured on the Mole had 
served in the Cameroons. It would be a 
good opportunity, he said, to get an English- 
man’s version of that expedition, as I was 
the only prisoner they had who had served 
out there. 

(My readers will remember that a German 
officer asked me soon after my capture on 
the Mole if I had been on active service 
anywhere clse, and I replied, “In_ the 
Cameroons.” This fact must have been 
communicated to Berlin.) 

That evening, on getting back, I was sent 
for, asked into the consulting-room, and there 
found my two companions of the morning. 
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On the table before them was a large map 
of the Cameroons and also an article pur- 
porting to have been written by a Bnitish 
sergeant-major who had served in East 
Africa. 

I was now asked if I would write an article 
dealing with the conduct of the German 
troops in West Africa; what became of the 
stocks of rubber in the country at the 
commencement of the war; what I knew 
about the white ant pest; whether the 
plantations, especially rubber, were still 
under cultivation, and various other things 
which would be of interest to the German 
public, 

I flatly refused to write anything. “ But 
why should you refuse to write it?” they 
asked me. “The expedition is finished 
with, and here is a report written by 
an English sergeant-major on the East 
African campaign, so what harm can 
there be in you writing an article on. the 
Cameroons ? ” 

“ Because,” I replied, “ I might betray my 
country in so doing. In writing an article I 
might unknowingly supply a missing link in 
a chain of evidence.” 

““Now look here, sergeant,” said the 
officer, “if you will do this for us we will 
make your life as pleasant as possible all the 
time you are in Germany, and should you 
not wish to return to England at the con- 
clusion of hostilities, we will find you a good 
job in Germany. We will also take care 
that your Government know nothing about 
your having written the article.” 

“But I very much want to go back to 
England,” I told him. “ Once for all, I will 
not write this article.” 

They next tried threats. There were ways 
and means, the officer reminded me, of 
making me write it, and I should be pestered 
at every camp I went to until I did write it. 

“You can go,” he snarled at last, ‘“ and 
we will report this to Berlin, and you will 
hear more about it.” 

One day I was given a copy of the London 
Times and asked if I would read a certain 
article to all the British prisoners in the 
camp. The article dealt with a munition 
factory in Germany, and described how 
British prisoners of war had been forced by 
cruelty to work there, making munitions 
against their will. The paper was dated 
May 29th, 1918, and I read it on June roth, 
1918. The German officer who gave me 
the paper had been employed at the same 
factory as an overseer, and informed me 
that after I had read the paper to the 
men he would come and give us a lecture, 
telling us the true facts of the case, and 
proving that what was stated in the Times 
was untrue. The men duly assembled to 
hear what he had to say, but as he did not 
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come I went and told him we were ready, 
but he replied, ‘ I will come some day when 
I am not busy.” 

We had a nice lot of questions ready for 
him, and would have enjoyed a good argu- 
ment, but every time I asked him to give the 
lecture he always made some excuse, so we 
finally gave it up, believing that what the 
Times said was true. 

After being at Courtrai a fortnight ten 
of us had orders to get our gear packed and 
be ready at 3 p.m. to march to the station 
to proceed to a place called Inglemunster. 
We took with us a trolley-load of parcels 
which had arrived from England and_be- 
longed to men working at Inglemunster. 
These parcels, according to the date on 
them, had taken four months to do the 
journey. 

On getting to the station we were informed 
that no train was running that day to 
Inglemunster, so we had orders to leave 
the parcels on the platform and bring the 
empty trolley back. We pointed out to the 
guard that the parcels might be stolen, and 
asked if we could not put them in some 
building or take them back to camp, but he 
curtly ordered us to leave them. I expect 
these parcels were amongst the many 
thousands sent out from England for British 
prsone’s of war which finally found their 
way into German homes. 

On arriving back at camp the roll was 
called and twen‘y of us were ordered to fall 
in on the right of the others. The party 
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comprised five Marines, two naval artificers, 
one stoker, three Australians, and nine 
British soldiers of various regiments. We 
were told to be ready to leave at nine o'clock 
the following morning. 

Next morning we were given three-quarters 
of a loaf of black bread, and after many 
handshakes marched off to the station. 
Just before leaving a German sergeant came 
to me and told me that, owing to the bad 
treatment we had endured at Bruges, we 
were going to be sent to the best prisoner- 
of-war camp in Germany. 

A special coach having been put on the 
troop train, we got in; seven men in each 
compartment, including a sentry with loaded 
revolver. 

The ride was uneventful, with the excep- 
tion that we saw Belgian girls felling trees 
in a large wood and making props for 
trenches. At St. Denis, a large railway 
centre, women were doing all kinds of 
manual work. 

We arrived at Ghent at rr a.m. and were 
tiken to a large underground shed and 
locked in. On the walls were written 
thousands of names of men of all nationali- 
ties and where they were captured, also a 
few very uncomplimentary remarks about 
the Kaiser and his army. This place, no 
doubt, had been used for a long time as a 
dumping place for prisoners of war. At 
twelve noon we were given some soup, and 
at 4 p.m. we entrained for Dendermonde, 
arriving there at 5.15 p.m. 


(To be continued.) 
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While in charge of an estate in Guatemala, Mr. Dellplain incurred the enmity of an Indian, 
who swore to have his life. This exciting narrative describes what happened afterwards, and 
we think our readers will agree that Mr. Dellplain is very fortunate to be alive to tell the story. 


T the time of this story I was 
manager of a fifteen-thousand- 
acre ranch in Guatemala, and 
acted in the capacity of governor 
over the three Indian villages— 
Chamilpa, Juanita, and Jalapaia 

which were situated in my territory. 

* In one of the villages lived a beautiful 

widow with a boy and two daughters, who 

was courted by one José Gonzales, a quarrel- 
some fellow who had the reputation of being 

a‘ killer.” The widow had lost her husband 

in a machete-fight on one of the farms, and 

was doing her own planting and harvesting. 

Under our system, the natives were allotted 

land on which they raised small crops, giving 

me about one-twentieth of their produce 
and doing a certain amount of work for me 
in the fields, and herding cattle. When 

Gonzales came to me for permission to 

marry the widow I gave it, on condition that 

he looked after her land as well as his own. 

To this he agreed, and soon after took up 

his residence with the woman. 


I heard little more of them for a time, but 
soon rumours of domestic troubles reached 
me, and the natives told me that Gonzales 
was allowing his stepson to do all the work 
on the farm and compelling him to hand over 
the receipts. The boy’s mother, they said, 
had threatened to complain to me concerning 
Gonzales’ conduct if he did not provide her 
with food and clothing. Had Gonzales pro- 
vided the necessities of life for the woman, 
there would probably have been no trouble, 
and this story would never have been told, 
but he was evidently loth to part with the 
money to buy the cheap clothes the natives 
wear. The men are dressed in little more 
than a pair of pyjamas and a hat, while the 
women attire themselves in something like 
a nightgown with a belt around it. 

One night my sheriff, a native official 
whom I appointed to keep order on the 
ranch, came running to the ranch-house. 

“Chief, someone’s’ getting killed!” he 
cried. 

Thinking he was referring to one of the 


native quarrels, which are very frequent, 
I ordered him to attend to it himself and 
let me sleep. He flatly refused, however, 
saying there were screams coming from 
José’s house and he feared it was a bad 
quarrel. Carl Lind, a young Texan, who was 
my field foreman, urged me to investigate, as 
he said José was a“ bad hombre."” So we 
hurriedly dressed and went to Jos¢c’s house. 

Shrill screams and cries were coming from 
the interior when we reached the little hut, 
and kicking in the door, we found José’s 
wife lying on the floor with her forehead 
and chest badly cut, the daughter, beside 
her with one ear cut off, and the little boy 
with his wrist bleeding from a deep wound. 
The screams came from the youngest child, 
who was hidden under the bed, frightened 
but unharmed. 

The girl told us that José had got drunk 
on a mixture of pulque and aguardiente, 
two strong Mexican liquors, and when her 
mother pleaded with him for money he vented 
his rage by attacking the whole family with 
his knife. No signs of José were to be 
seen, so we took the woman over to the 
ranch-house, where native women attended 
to her injuries. 

As soon as possible after the wounded 
had been seen to we started out to find 
José, and at the suggestion of Carl we 
began the search at his parents’ home. We 
subsequently learned that his father and 
mother had been drinking heavily of what 
is known as palm-milk wine, a beverage 
made from the tops of palm-trees, and 
were urging José 
to defend the house 
against all comers. 
When they saw our 
bloodhound, which 
I had sent ahead 
on José’s trail, 
someone within the 
hut promptly fired 
at the animal, but 
missed him. 

José’s home stood 
on a hill, and a 
bright moon made 
everything around 
it very conspicuous, 
so Carl and I 
were particularly 
cautious when we 
saw that Gonzales 
meant to resist ar- 
rest. The sheriff, 
who had accom- 
panied us, refused 
to assist in the 
attack, so I said to 
the Texan :— 

“ Carl, you man- 
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ceuvre up to the front of the house and fire 
a shot to attract their attention. Meanwhile 
Ill try and get up to that big bush behind, 
and be ready to force my way in when they 
aren't looking.” = 

He agreed, and we crept forward. The 
houses in Guatemala are constructed of 
upright bamboo poles supporting a palm- 
leaf thatched roof, and I felt confident that 
I could poke my rifle through the poles and 
force my way into the room before José 
and his parents recovered from the sur- 
prise. Carl duly fired the shot as arranged, 
and I was just about to rise from the bush 
and rush the rear of the house when a 
report rang out and a bullet just grazed 
me, José had heard me sneaking up, seen 
the bush move, and fired. Before he could 
reload his old) muzzle-loader, however, 1 
forced my way into the hut, got the drop 
on all of them, and compelled them to 
surrender. 

While Carl and T went to saddle our 
ponies the sheriff, aided by our faithful 
bloodhound, stood guard over the prisoners, 
whom we Ind tied to trees by way of precau- 
tion. Iwas thoroughly angered over José’s 
conduct, and in taking him to the next 
town, eightcen miles away, I made him walk 
behind our horses with my lariat tied round 
his neck. At San Juan, the only town near 
my territory that possessed a jail, we turned 
José over to the police. 

“Tl have my revenge,” he cried, as he 
was led away. ‘I’m going to get you. I'll 
kill every gringo in your territory!’ 


The narrator, Mr, Roy C, Beckman, from a photograph taken in Guatemala, 
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We had asked that, in accordance with the 
custom of the country, he should be placed 
in the national army to fight bandits, so I 
thought little of the threat. 

One night, about two months later, some- 
one called from the darkness, asking for ‘‘ the 
Chief.” Our ranch-house was protected by 
a barbed-wire fence, and all the windows 
were barred because of the hundreds of 
bandits that infest the country. The chief 
oi a friendly tribe of Indians, to whose son 
I had been godfather, had warned me some 
time before that the amiable José had escaped 
from the army and returned to kill me. 
Accordingly, suspecting that the call from 
the dark might come from him, I did not 
reply, but went into the inner office and 
remained perfectly silent for half an hour. 

Just as I was about to go out and look 
around, the crack of a rifle broke the stillness, 
and seven shots in- succession were fired into 
the front door. Evidently somebody meant 
business, so I decided to “ lie low ”’ for a little 
while longer. After a long period of quiet, 
during which time I strained my ears to catch 
any sound that might betray the whereabouts 
of the visitor, but without success, I cau- 
tiously left the office and examined the door 
of the outer room. I found seven bullet- 
holes in the door panel, arranged in the shape 
of a cross, five vertically and one on either 
side of the second hole. Wondering at the 
strange whim of the unknown marksman, I 
went back to bed, and was not disturbed 
again that night. 

When I asked the Indian chief the follow- 
ing morning to tell me the meaning of the 
cross on the door, he shook his head 
dubiously. It meant, he said, that the 
marksman intended to return again and 
“get '’ me and be the one to nail the cross 
ovér my grave. Undoubtedly, he added, 
José was on my trail. The old fellow was 
deeply concerned about me, and asked me 
to carry a curiously shaped pocket-piece 
which he had obtained from the priests, and 
which he declared would keep me from all 
harm. When I refused he took me over to 
his hut, where his wife gave me a crochet-bag 
with a cross inside made from a bit of coco- 
nut shell, She urged me to carry it with me 
wherever I went, asa protection against evil. 

A few weeks later I was in San Juan one 
evening, gctting the mail for the ranch, when 
an old Indian stepped up to me and whis- 
pered :— 

“ Great Chief, it would be better if you 
stayed in town all night.”” With that he 
made an obeisance and disappeared. 

I remembered José’s threat, the bullet- 
hole cross on the door, and the Indian 
chief’s interpretation of its meaning, and 
hazily recalled having seen José cleaning his 
rifle in the porch of one of the houses in 
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Chamilpa as I passed by, but the warning 
made little impression on me. After buying 
some supplies, I started for the door. The 
proprietor, Alejandro Frittoli, an Italian, 
called me back and advised me to heed the 
old Indian's warning and stay in town. 

“The trouble: with you Americans,” he 
said, ‘‘ is that you seem to have no fear, and 
you take foolish chances.” 

I thanked him for his solicitude, but told 
him I had urgent business at the ranch and 
couldn’t afford to leave the place overnight. 
With that I started out. 

On my way home it was necessary to ford 
a river—there are no bridges in that country 
—so I fired my revolver twice as a signal to 
the ferryman, who would not come out after 
dark for anyone but me. 

His reluctance was quite understandable, 
for in Guatemala the Indian bandits think so 
little of human life that they will killa native 
without hesitation if they think he possesses 
a dollar. 

“ Chief, I have a warning for you,” said 
the old ferryman as he poled me across the 
stream in his dugout, with my horse swim- 
ming behind. ‘A great owl ‘perched out- 
side my door last night, which is-an omen of 
danger. I think it would be better for. you 
to go back to San Juan.” 

““Nonsense!’’ I laughed, and bade him 
saddle my horse. Leaping into the saddle, 
I started at a smart trot up the bank. 
A little Indian youngster who had been 
hidden in the bushes at the top of the bank 
attempted to seize my reins. I stopped and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“ You are my godfather, Great Chief,” the 
lad replied, ‘‘ and I have been sent to warn 
you that José Gonzales has returned and 
is waiting on the road for you with a gun. 
It would be better to return to town.’ 

I thanked him and he disappeared in the 
brush. The repeated wamings were by this 
time beginning to make me. apprehensive, 
and although I did not fear José, I knew that 
in a fight at night in the jungle a white man 
would have no chance with a native. So, 
instead of taking the main road, I rode ina 
wide semicircle along an old jungle trail 
which joined the main highway a mile or so 
farther on, hoping thus to elude José and 
later settle the quarrel in the daytime. 

I rode cautiously, my horse making little 
noise as he stepped on the mossy turf of the 
trail; and-as I came out on the main road 
again I thought I had given the vengeful 
Indian the slip. For safety’s sake I looked 
back along the road on which the native had 
warned me José was waiting for me, and my 
eye caught the glitter of a saddle accoutre- 
ment as it reflected the moon’s rays. Riding 
closer, I made out José sitting on his horse, 
facing the direction in which I would have 
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“I drew my mache'e and rode on him at top speed.” 
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come, with his rifle over his saddle-horn. He 
had meant to surprise me, but the boot was 
on the other leg now with a vengeance. 
“Might as well have this thing out now,” 
I thought to myself, and, giving a yell, I 
spurred my horse towards him. He swung 
around in an instant and fired, the bullet 
grazing my ‘“‘chaps’’ but not injuring me. 
The thick tropical foliage obscured the 
moon’s light, and, unwilling to risk a shot 
that might miss and give him time to reload, 
I drew my machete, a heavy cutlass-like 
knife used by the natives as a weapon, and 
rode on him at top speed. . 
José was left-handed, and the full swee; 
of my blade caught him on the right shoulder, 
which was nearest me, rendering the arm 
useless. I was not quick enough, however, 
to evade a blow from his machete, drawn 
when he saw me charging, which sliced me 
on the left wrist and ripped my coat sleeve 
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to the shoulder; the blow also severed the 
sinews in my wrist. I shall carry the scar to 
my grave. 

I had caught José a terrible blow, and a 
moment later he fell from his horse, the blood 
pouring trom his wound. The natives are 
very treacherous, and I was wary about 
approaching him at first, but when I saw that 
he was totaily disabled I picked him up, tied 
him across his horse, and took: him home. 

We dressed the wound with the few crude 
remedies we had, but José never recovered 
the use of his right arm. When he was well 
enough to work [ put him in charge of the 
native cowboys’ cabins as a mess-boy, and 
he was still serving in that capacity when I 
left. He was sullen at first, but when he saw 
that I bore him no malice he gradually 
became a good worker and gave no more 
trouble. He never lived with his wife again ; 
she had had quite enough of him: 


A MAY-DAY CUSTOM IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A SoMERSET correspondent sends us the accompany- 
ing photograph, taken at Minehead, and showing 
children playing at “hobby-horses,” a very old local 
custom dating back hundreds of years. This quaint 
“ dressing-up” takes place during the first three 
days of May, and each “ hobby horse” is accom- 


panied by a boy beating a tin can, in lieu of a 


drum. It is a sort of “ Jack-in-the-Green” busi- 
ness, but its real meaning has long since been 
forgotten. Pennies, of course, are extracted from 


passers-by, and nowadays this appears to be the sole 
object of the custom. 
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The amazing story of a twelve-year-old mystery that has caused a sensation throughout America. 
A young nun, stationed at a peaceful little village in Michigan, walked out of her convent one day 
and vanished as completely as though the earth had swallowed her up. Hundreds of people 
searched the countryside, with the aid of bloodhounds, but no trace of her could be discovered. 
Not for twelve years was the problem of her disappearance elucidated, and then a most startling 
and dramatic story was unfolded. Newspapers all over the States have published fragmentary 
accounts of the affair, but this is the first consecutive narrative that has been compiled. Mrs. 
Ray lives in the neighbourhood, her husband was a member of the jury, and her house was 
searched during the hunts for the vanished “Sister Janina.” “I have carefully sifted ‘the 
Proven facts from an enormous amount of material,” she writes, “and my account is pains- 
taking and exact.” .In this instalment the solution of the mystery is given—as thrilling a. 
story as has ever been narrated.* a 
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@LEVEN years and six months 
Wi passed by. Then the grave gave 
up its dead, and the facts of one 
of the world’s most inhuman 
f murders slowly unfolded them- 
selves. A horrified public read 
the story, day by day, in thousands of 
Newspapers from sea to sea and border to 
border of the United States. It was an 
indiscreet nineteen-year-old girl who, all 
unintentionally, reopened the famous case. 
She worried about the possibility of a trouble 
that had befallen her being found out, but 
her father confessor assured her that her 
secret was safe. Worse facts, he told her, 


had been hidden for many years, such -as 
the murder of Sister Mary Janina, wha had 
been killed and buried under the Holy Rosarv 
Church! This confidential statement was 
made by Father Edward Podleweski; the 
young priest in charge of the ill-fated 
Isadore parish. He knew, it appeared, the 
answer to a problem -that: had puzzled 
hundreds of people for many years. His 
information came from three sources. His 
predecessor, Father Opurcholski, warned 
him when he first took charge that the 
missing nun was buried under the church, 
and said he feared that, if the truth came 
out, there would be a great commotion and 


* We have received the following statement in support of Mrs. Ray's story :— 
* The case of Sister Mary Johns of the Holy Rosary Church at Isadore is a true happening. The article written by Elizabeth 
ign 


Mason Ray, compiled from news reports and the accounts of local residents, is accurate — 


ed) Mary Westcott, Postmaster, 


Glen Arbor, Mich. ; Harry R. Dumbrille, Commissioner of Schools, Leelanan Co., Michigan.”* 
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scandal. This was the first hint Father 
Podleweski received that he had preached 
his sermons and conducted Mass above the 
grave of the murdered nun. Again, in the 
fall of 1917, Sister Leoncia, of Detroit, 
informed him that Mary Janina’s name was 
posted in the obituary list of the ‘* Mother 
House,” and that the sisters were reciting 
the prescribed prayers for her soul. The 
third and most emphatic statement about 
the murder came to him during May, 1918, 
when Father Lempka, Chaplain of the 
Felician Order, became convinced that a 
new church with a basement must be built 
at Isadore on the site of the old structure. 
Said the chaplain :— 

“ Keep this to yourself; do not even tell 
a priest. Sister Janina was killed and buried 
under the church. The grave is under a pile 
of boards.” 

He requested Father Podleweski to remove 
the murdered nun's remains before work 
commenced on a new excavation, Accord- 
ingly, late in August—twelve vears from the 
date of Sister Mary's disappearance-- 
Podleweski bound the Isadore sexton, Jacob 
Flees, to secrecy, and then asked him to 
help to dig up a skcleton from the church 
basement. This basement, a man's height 
at the back and low in front, was used for 
storing stove-wood and general rubbish. 
For a time Flees worked alone, by lantern 
light, trying to find a soft spot with his 
spade. At last he hit the right place, and 
his spade brought up a bone. Summoning 
the priest, he drew out more bones with a 
potato fork, while Podleweski placed them 
carefully in a box. The work was not 
difficult, as the burial trench was only 
about eighteen inches deep and very short, 
the skeleton being in a sitting posture, with 
the knees drawn up and the bowed head 
almost between them. That night the box 
of human bones and rotted cloth was placed 
in safety, and next day Sisters Gastold and 
Hilaria, inmates of the convent, identified 
the bits of girdle, cloth, and veil as habili- 
ments of a Felician nun. That night Flees 
transferred the bones and the fragments 
of clothing to a two-foot box he had made, 
and, as directed by the priest, buried them 
at the foot of the central cross in Holy 
Rosary cemetery. The box was interred 
without a cover in order that rotting boards 
might not leave a tell-tale dent in the earth 
at some future time. During the day shrubs 
were planted on the little grave to hide the 
new-turned soil. Three months afterward 
the Mother Superior at Detroit telephone’ 


to Father Podleweski at Isadore and asked . 


if he had “ found the body and buried it in 
the cemetery.” She wanted the sister to 
Test in consecrated ground. 

Eventually, the nineteen - year - old 
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parishioner, under pressure, admitted her 
own unfortunate affair, and incidentally 
told the sensational facts confided to her 
regarding the murder and burial of Sister 
Mary. It was late in February before the 
story reached ex-Sheriff Brown, now pro- 
bate judge of Leelanau County. All these 
years he had been waiting for the suspected 
truth. At once he and Sheriff Kinnucan 
obtained from Jacob Flees an affidavit con- 
cerning his share in removing Sister Janina’s 
skeleton from the sand-floored basement of 
the Holy Rosary Church to the cemetery. 
He pointed out her tiny grave beside the 
central cross, and the sheriffs immediately 
took possession of the bones, cloth, cord, 
and veil as their main evidence of a murder. 
Later, in March, ex-Sheriff Brown sought 
more evidenc He had the sand in and 
near the nun’s basement grave carefully 
sifted, and the operation bore rich results. 
Besides stones—which were retained to show 
the character of the soil—he found a nun’s 
scapulary, a silver thimble of curious design, 
a crucifix, a spool of once-red thread wrapped 
in a bit of Traverse City newspaper bearing 
a date near the time of Sister Janina's 
disappearance, and an iron and silver ring. 
On the silver lining of the ring was inscribed 
“‘ Jezus mojei wsozsdko D S M 25 8-07.” 
It was one of the twenty-two rings given 
to the Detroit class of nuns on August 25th, 
igor. County Coroners Fralick and Sleipcka 
examined the nun’s skeleton, and found a 
fracture in the left temporal region of the 
skull above the mengininal artery, which 
would have caused much hemorrhage, and 
would cause eventual, but not immediate, 
death. Among the rubbish in the basement 
was found a heavy wooden potato-masher 
that might have inflicted the injury. 
Suspicion pointed to two individuals— 
Father Bienowski and the woman who had 
been his housekeeper for almost twenty 
years. The priest's alibi, however, was 
perfect... On the day Sister Mary vanished 
he had been fishing on Carp Lake; and the 


day before that on Lime Lake. Evidence 
massed more conclusively against Mrs. 
Ly ynski. She was supposedly jealous 
of Sister Mary, and was said to have more 


than once physically assaulted her. All the 
nuns of 1907 were said to fear her vicious 
temper and were afraid to eat offerings of 
food she brought to the convent lest it con= 
tained poison. Brown and Kinnucan located 
the priest and housekeeper in Manistee, 
where Father Bienowski had been in charge 
of St. Joseph’s Church for four years. Pre- 
vious to this four years Mrs. Lypezynski had 
lived for a while in a town named Friendship, 
in Wisconsin, but the priest's sister—who 
had been looking after him—became ill, 
and she resumed her former place. Of the 
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two warrants issued tor the 
arrest of Father Bienowski and 
the woman, only one was served. 
On February 25th, 1919, Mrs. 
Stanislaw Lypezynski was ar- 
rested for the murder of Sister 
Mary Janina on August 23rd, 
1907. The prisoner was ex- 
amined that afternoon, with the 
aid of an interpreter, and spent 
the night in Manistee jail. Bail 
to the amount of four thousand 
five hundred dollars was fur- 
nished by Father Bienowski. 
On March 25th Mrs. Lypezynski 
had her hearing at Leland, and 
was committed to the county 
jail for trial. 

The lawyers for the defence 
worked desperately for a change 
of venue, but failed both in the 
county and State courts. Mean- 
while the prosecution gathered 
some of the most exhaustive 
evidence, ever marshalled for 


the conviction of a criminal. 
hundred witnesses were subpoenaed. 


important one was Mrs. Lyp- 
czynski's daughter, Mary, who 
had married the son of Jacob 
Flees. Unfortunately, the two 
nuns living at the Isadore con- 
vent in 1907 were reported 
dead. They were with Sister 
Mary during the last hours of 
her life, and might have re- 
vealed much. The prosecution’s 
chief assistance came from Mrs. 
J. Pylicka, a Milwaukee woman 
detective, who was arrested in 
Leland ona trumped-up charge, 
and for six days shared Mrs. 
Lypezynski’s cell in the county 
jail. It was her business to in- 
duce Mrs, Lypczynski to confess 
her guilt, which the prisoner 
eventually did in an astounding 


statement. Afterward she denied everything, 
but, despite strenuous objections by the de- 


fence, the Pylicka 
confession was ad- 
mitted in evidence 
and appeared on the 
court records, It is 
given here verbatim 
in Mrs. Pylicka’s 
testimony. Shortly 
after the confession 
wa; obtained the 
prisoner decided to 
feign insanity. Said 
she, to the woman 
detective :— 
“Well, pretty soon 
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Jacob Flees, the sexton, who assisted 
in removing the nun’s body to the 
cemetery at dead of mght. 


Fully a 
An 


Father Bienowski. priest at Isadore 
at the} time of Sister Janinas dis- 
appearance. 


Bienowski. 


The Leelanau County Court-house, where the trial took place. 
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I won't be here. I'll be in‘’a 
hospital or insane asylum. They 
must believe me, because no 
doctor can see inside me.” 
Almost immediately she put 
her plan in execution, and her 
friends declared Mrs. Lypezyn- 
ski had been rendered insane by 
‘third degree ’’ methods used 
by Leland officials. She became 
so apparently deranged that, 
from May 17th to July 28th, 
she was detained in the psycho- 
pathic ward of the University 
of Michigan under the observa- 
tion of Dr. A. M. Barrett, alienist. 
Dr. Barrett reported: “‘ Her 
actions are those of a person 
who assumed the actions of one 
insane.” So the tube feeding 
ceased and she was returned to 
Sheriff Kinnucan, at the summer 
resort village of Leland. Her 
nights were spent in the jail 
where lived Warder Anderson 


and wife, but many days were lived in ex- 
Sheriff Brewn’s pleasant yard, where she 


endlessly numbered the prayers 
of her rosary and placidly awaited 
her fate. 

It was on October 13th that 
one of the most dramatic trials 
ever staged began in the little 
courthouse at Leland, with 
Judge Mayne presiding, and 
the room packed by an in- 
tensley interested audience. 
Days had been consumed in 
securing a jury. Three lawyers 
for the defence, the prosecuting 
attorney and his assistant, had 
exhausted almost the entire jury- 
list of the county. Finally, twelve 
farmers, three of whom were 
Catholics, were accepted, and 
sworn in for jury service. The 
first witness called was Father 


As he related the familiar story 
of Sister Janina’s disappearance and the 


famous fifteen-day 
search, the prisoner 
listened anxiously 


at first, then tran- 
quilly nibbled a bar 
of chocolate and 
smiled at some of 
the priest’s remarks. 
As the strange trial 
proceeded, several 
white-collared 
priests and nineteen 
brown-robed nuns of 
the Felician order 
drifted into the 
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listening throng be- 
fore the rail en- 
closure. The veiled 
sisters had paid their 
own fare there from 
manvycities. Among 
them was Sister Ne- 
pomucene, who had 
been a nun forty- 
two years, and had 
known Mary Janina 
from childhood. She 
was one of a party 
of nuns who visited 
Isadore at the time 
the sister vanished. 
Another of the nun 
witnesses was Sister 
Antonina, Mother 
Superior of the De- 


fe seated figure 1s Mn, troit convent, who 
ypezynski, who was convicte ‘ 
of murdering the nun. had known Mary 

Janina — seventeen 


years, and was one of the class 
of twenty-two, Other members 
of that class were present, wear- 
ing their iron and silver rings. 

On the stand Mrs. Lypezyn- 
ski's daughter, Mrs. Mary Flees, 
took oath that her mother was 
employed on the afternoon of 
Sister Janina’s disappearance in 
making her a dress to be worn 
at the impending dedication. 
At the March hearing, however, 
Mary Flees swore that her 
mother had spent that after- 
noon working in the garden. 
Both mother and daughter 
testified through the aid of an 
interpreter. 

““Who told you to have an interpreter ? ” 
suddenly demanded the prosecution. 

* Nobody,” flashed back Mary, in Engl. 

“ T suppose you were proud of that dress ? 
queried the lawy 

“You bet 1 was,” said Mary, and again 
the interpreter was ignored. 

The young priest, Podleweski, and the 
sexton, Jacob Flees, willingly told all they 
knew of the church-basement grave and 
its inmate. Father Lempka_ corroborated 
Podleweski's evidence that he had informed 
him Sister Janina had been killed and 
buried under the Isadore church. His 
information had come from the Mother 


Superior of the Detroit convent; she, it 
appeared, learned the facts from Mother 
Superior Veronica and Superioress Mary 


Pius, of Milwaukee. They, in turn, were 
told of the murder and the hidden grave by 
Bishop Kozlowski, of Wisconsin, eight days 
before his death. It was a round-robin 
message, but there was a missing link— 


The grave in the cemetery from 
which Sister Janina’s remains were 
recovered by the authorities. 
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nobody knew the source of the Bishop's 
knowledge. It is known, however, that he 
sent a priest to investigate the story and 
look for the grave two years or more before 
Father Podleweski disinterred the skeleton. 
As priests and nuns testified, it became 
evident that church dignitaries had known 
of the murder for four years. It was in 
1915 that Mother Superior Veronica passed 
on the dread secret to Sister Antonina of 
Detroit, and in 1916 this class-mate of Mary 
Janina’s looked for her grave in the rubbish- 
filled basement by the light of a candle. 

On Friday, October 17th, there was 
enacted in court an extraordinary scene. 
The box containing Sister Janina’s bones 
was produced by the sheriffs and stood on 
the limited floor-space almost at the feet 
of three nuns. Sister Mary Pius was the 
first to break down. She drew from her 
sleeve the regulation blue handkerchief and 
pressed it to her streaming eves, while her 
associates rocked backwards and forwards 
in an agony of grief. In sharp 
contrast to this, Mrs. Lypezyn- 
ski watched Coroners: Sleipcka 
and Fralick assemble the skele- 
ton within six feet of her with 
stolid indifference. Tor all the 
emotion the prisoner expressed 
she might have been viewing a 
cinema reel. Her stolid attitude 
pleased both the defence and 
the prosecution. The former 
argued that no guilty per- 
son could remain undisturbed 
during such an ordeal; the 
latter proved by this that she 
had not been driven insane, as she 
claimed, by the sight of a sheeted 
skeleton in the Leland jail. 
She had testified 
that the sheriff, in 
trying to force a 
confession from 
her, had taken her 
to a room where 
candles burned 
at the head and 
foot of a covered 
form he told her 
was Sister Janina. 

Mary Flees was 
now recalled to 
the stand, but 
fearfully muddled 
her testimony. 
Neighbours and 
nuns related on 
oath many con- 
versations with 
the prisoner, and 
all were damag- 
ing. Anold Polish 
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s. Mary Fiees, the daughter of 
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“The box containing Sister Janina’s bones was produced by the sheriffs.” 
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woman testified that she chanced to enter 
Father Bienowski’s office on the day of the 
big hunt and found the housekeeper there 
wringing her hards and exclaiming, “ Pray, 
Father, that they don’t find her!” Mrs. 
Flees, the sexton’s wife, said Mrs. Lypezynski 
had remarked to her: ‘Sister Janina is un- 
worthy the holy ground she walks on,’ and 
that “the sister should have disappeared 
the day before she did.” To Sister Innocenta 
the housekeeper called Mary Janina ‘a bad 
nun.” To Sister Leoncia she said, ‘' Sister 
Janina was not a good nun. It was God's 
blessing she disappeared.” To Sister Regina 
of Manitowoc she declared, “‘ ter Janina is 
no nun at all. She is a bad nun.” 

Other witnesses were scientists, who flatly 
disagreed about the fractured skull. Dr. 
Ludwig Hektoen, professor of pathology, 
stated that the fracture had been made by 
a spade in disinterring or by the coroners’ 
instruments in preparing the skeleton for 
assembling. Against this theory Dr. Rollo 
McCotter insisted that the contusion on the 
left temporal region of the nun's skull was 
made before death, Sister Antonia was 
asked to identify the fragments of clothing 
and articles found in the basement grave; 
and as she compared the crucifix with her 
own, tears dimmed her spectac’cs. 

The prosecution now began to establish 
a corpus delecti by calling the possessors of 
the steel and iron rings given to the class 
of 1901. Two of the class, besides Sister 
Janina, had died, but nuns with their death 
records were in court. As these witnesses 
began to testify the prosecution received a 
stunning surprise, for the defence volun- 
tarily admitted that the bones found under 
the church were Sister Mary Janina’s, and 
that she was murdered! This, of course, 
cut the ground from under the prosecution’s 
feet and made much of their work useless, 
but it likewise shortened the trial. Now 
they had only to establish the prisoner’s 
guilt. This they did by having the Pylicka 
confession admitted as evidence. The defence 
fought to have it ruled out, but Judge Mayne 
permitted Mrs. Pylicka to tell her story. 
After relating the facts of her “fake” arrest 
and incarceration in the prisoner's cell, she 
said Mrs. Lypezynski asked a favour of her. 

“T want you to see Father Bienowski,” 
said the prisoner, ‘‘and tell him to get 
Father Podleweski out of the States. He 
will pay you well. Tell him that Father 
Podleweski knows all.” 

“ If you want me to do this,” the detective 
told her, “ you must tell me all about it.” 
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“ I might as well,”’ decided Mrs. Lypczyn- 
ski. “I have gone to confession before 
Father Nowak, in Milwaukee, done penance, 
and been granted absolution, so why should 
they trouble me? I killed Sister Mary 
Janina.” 

“You did ? * echoed the detective. 

“Yes. I first stunned her as she went 
under the church. Then I went into the 
garden and got a spade. I dug the hole 
under the church; then I dragged the body 
there and put it in the hole. As 1 was trying 
to cover it the head rose... . I took the 
back of the spade and hit the head three 
times with all my might. Then the sister 
lay still.” 

“Ts this true?” 

“Yes. I have told you the story the 
same as I told Father Nowak.” 

The lost nun had been buried alive! 
Boards had been piled on the spot to hide 
the ill-made grave. Later on some of the 
priest’s numerous fowls had been kept in 
the rubbish-filled basement to account for 
a suspicious odour. So poor Sister Mary 
Janina, after leaving her prayer-book open 
on the widow-sill, had gone direct to the 
church cellar for the waiting box of flowers, 
and found instead a waiting enemy and a 
shallow grave. 

Through the aid of the interpreter Mrs. 
Lypezynski declared herself innocent. She 
said the confession was forced from her by 
fraud and inhuman treatment. As she told 
of the sheriff's alleged severity her stolid 
calm gave way to tears. 

The trial ended on October 24th. - Judge 
Mayne gave his charge to the jury, and the 
twelve farmers began a session at eight 
o’clock on Friday evening that.lasted until 
four o'clock on Saturday morning. Six 
ballots were taken. The first stood nine 
to three for conviction; the second was 
ten to two. Then for four hours the 
ballots stood eleven to one, until the 
final vote found Mrs. Lypcezynski guilty of 
murder in the first degree. She is now 
serving a life sentence in the Detroit house 
of correction. 

The mystery of the unfortunate nun’s 
disappearance has been solved, but minor 
problems remain. What was the meaning 
of the candlelight and the singing in the 
cedar swamp? Why did Mary buy civilian 
clothes ?. Who wrote the “ Protestant Pup ’”* 
letter ?. Why was the search directed away 
from the church ?. And, finally, why didn’t 
the trail the bloodhound followed so eagerly 
end at the concealed grave ? 
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Timber-cruisers are the lumberman’s scouts ; 
they go out into. the forests. to. survey. and esti- 
mate *the timber, and, living: close to Nature as 
they. do, they- often: meet: with adventures. In 
this interesting article Mr. Lambert describes his 
experiences among the‘ Big Trees” of California. 


ESHORT: time-ago I was fortunate 

enough: to, have: an: opportunity 

} of accompanying: a party. of 

|. surveyorsvand timber-cruisers: on 

fa trip into» the Southern Sierras 
of California. 

This trip was undertaken: in mid-winter 
for the purpose of estimating and mapping 
out a privately owned tract of some five 
thousand acres of timber, including a very 
fine ‘‘ stand ” of the big trees of California. 

As can only be expected, very few people 
in the British Isles are acquainted with 
matters connected with the tall timbers, so 
that I think an account of our experiences 
will give a glimpse into a particular phase 
of life in the open of which little is known, 
and at the same time show how the practical 
timber expert earns his daily bread. 

It should, perhaps, be first explained that 


the object of © timber-cruising '’ is to obtain 
an approximately correct estimate of the 
quantity of lumber that will be produced 
when the standing trees are cut down and 
sawn up. Of the methods used to attain 
this end more will be said later. 

During the time that I was working with 
a lumber company in California, 1 became 
acquainted with Mr. A. W. Elam, a timber 
expert and logging engineer, carrying on 
business in San Francisco. I had been 
assisting Elam for some weeks on a survey- 
ing job, and just about the time when we 


-.were nearly finished he asked me whether 


I would.care to accompany him on a trip 
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that he had shortly to undertake into the 
Southern Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

I had always had an ambition to see the 
big trees, and as the particular part of the 
country into which he intended to go was 
thickly covered with the species, the offer 
was a tempting one, and I accepted it 
without hesitation. . : 

Besides Elam and myself, our little party 
consisted of Elam’s partner, commonly 
called ‘‘H.N.,” a lad known as “ Jim,” 
who was to work with him, and ‘ Tiny, 


Ready to leave Badger for tne mountains. > 


who was to do the cooking. Tiny’s name 
hardly did. him justice, as he was of vast 
proportions, and turned] ‘the scale some- 
where in the neighbourhood of cighteen 
stone. : 

On a certain: Wednesday evening, early 
in December, we entrained on a Santa Fé 
Pullman at San Francisco, and’at four o'clock 
the next-morning arrived at a. small town 
called Cutler. After arousing the inmates 
of the local hotel and getting some breakfast, 


we piled ourselves and our instruments and 


The Ranger Station where the party stayed for several days, 
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baggage into a couple of hired motor-cars, 
and started off on the second part of our 
journey, which consisted of a rather chilly 
drive to a lonely spot called Badger, situated 
among the foothills of the mountains at a 
distance of some twenty-five miles from 
Cutler. 

As we sped through the early morning 
mists of the San Joaquin Valley, which the 
sun was already 
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That night the storekeeper was good 
enough to find us sleeping accommodation 
in his house, although the resources of the 
place were taxed to the utmost. 

Having changed our city clothes for gar- 
ments more suitable to life in the woods, 
we set off on the following morning for the 
mountains, taking our baggage and _ instru- 
ments on a wagon drawn by four mules, 

which the store- 


beginning to 
pierce with his 
weak mid- 
winter rays, the 
mighty Sierras 
rose abruptly in 
front of us like 
a purple wall, 
while on either 
hand the orange 
trees, laden with 
their swiftly- 
ripening fruit, 
divided up the 
landscape into a 
chessboard pat- 
tern of dark 
green. As soon 
as we left the 
valley floor we 
were climbing | 
continuously 
during the rest 
of the journey, 
and the road was 
often extremely 
tortuous. 

On one of the 
first hills that we 
encountered the 
off rear springs 
on the leading 
car suddenly 
fractured, but a 
temporary re- 
pair was effected 
by the aid of a 
chunk of wood 
cut from one of 
the posts that 
lined the road 
at that point. 

Of Badger it 
is impossible to 
say much,. be- 
cause there is not much of it to talk about. 
We were informed that there were some 
thirty homesteads in the neighbourhood, but 
we could see nothing but the store and the 
house of the storekeeper. The interior of 
the ‘ormer was picturesquely adorned with 
the pelts of foxes, ‘possums, coyotes, badgers, 
and many other animals, which hung from 
the beams. 


A splendid specimen of the “Big Trees "Sequoia Gigantes. 


keeper had pro- 
vided, This 
.Wagon was of 
the unsprung 
variety, and as 
the road was a 
mass of frozen 
ruts, our pro- 
gress was 
bumpy, to say 
the least of it. 

When we had 
gone about four 

miles we came 
to a small ranch 
situated on the 
banks of a bab- 
bling brook, 
where we trans- 
ferred our bag- 
gage to a much 
lighter wagon 
drawn by two 
mules. 

As we pro- 
ceeded, the road 

ecame very 
precipitous, and 
ruts and 
boulders fré- 
quently threat- 
ened to put the 
wagon out of 
commission al- 
together. 

As I sat 
perched on the 
front seat, with 
the transit case 
on my _ knees, 
the driver re- 
galed me with 
tales of rob- 
beries and mur- 
ders of which 
the parts through which we were passing 
had been the scene. 

It appears that about the year 1892, two 
men known as Sonntag and Evans caused a 
reign of terror in the surrounding country 
by their habit of descending into the valley 
from their hiding-place in the mountains 
and committing deeds of robbery and violence. 
They were finally run to earth by the aid 
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of Indian trackers, and in the course of the 
engagement that ensued Sonntag was slain 
and Evans wounded and eventually cast 
into prison. 

As we wound up the hillside the sun shone 
down upon our backs with a warmth that 
was surprising for the time of year, while 
the sky was of that vivid Californian blue 
that has to be seen to be believed. We were 
now beginning to get up amongst the timber 
proper, which does not really commence 
until one reaches an altitude of three thousand 
five hundred to four thousand feet. Soon 
after leaving Badger it had been possible to 
detect great numbers of the big trees of 
California (Sequoia gigantea) growing along 
the distant ridges, these trees having a 
crown of a more rounded appearance than 
the ordinary pines and firs, which makes 
them easily distinguishable at a distance. 
I had always had an ambition to see these 
veterans of the vegetable world at close 
quarters, and consequently looked forward 
with no little anticipation to getting my 
first glimpse of the real thing among its 
natural surroundings. It was not long before 
this ambition was gratified, for after we had 
come to the crest of the ridge, and travelled 
for about a mile and a half, we crossed an 
attractive little stream and very soon found 
ourselves face to tace with a member of the 
great species—only a “small” specimen 
some ten feet in diameter, it is true, but 
nevertheless sufficiently interesting to any- 
one secing these monsters for the first time. 
I shortly atterwards became intimately 
acquainted Wgh hundreds of his brethren, 
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many of which would have put him, literally, 
in the shade. 

By this time our journey. was nearly ‘ended 
and we came to our destination, which was a 
Ranger Station of the United States Forest 
Service. We had been informed of the 
position of this—close to the parts in~wftich 
our work lay—and as it happened to be 
unoccupied at the time, Elam had obtained 
permission from Uncle Sam to occupy. it. 

The station itself was a small wooden 
bungalow, and stood in the middle of a 
clearing atthe bottom of a valley, which 
was hemmed in on the eastern side by 
Redwood Mountain. We found this little 
shanty to have a most efficient ventilating 
system, as it was only intended for occu- 
pation during the warmer months of the 
year, so that the builders had been at no 
pains to make it draught-tight. “However, 
in the living-room there was a stone fire- 
place of most generous proportions, reminis- 
cent of those to be tound in old English 
farmhouses. 

Jim and I spent the morning of the follow- 
ing day in cutting and hauling wood, as we 
had to be prepared for a fall of snow at any 
time; while Elam and his partner set forth 
to find a “‘ bench-mark,” which was shown 
on the Government survey as being situated 
on a mountain three or four miles to the 
north of the Ranger Station. A bench- 
mark usually consists of a metal post let 
into the ground, and marked with the 
altitude at that particular point, so that it 
will be easily understood that when it 1s 
desired to make a contour’ map ot the 


The base of the same tree. It was fifleen feet in diameter. 
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The camp in Redwood Canyon. 


country, such as we were to be engaged in 
doing, a  bench-mark forms a_ useful 
starting-point, from which the surveyor can 
calculate his elevations with accuracy. 

It was some time after darkness had set 
in that Elam and ‘“ H. N.” put in an appear- 
ance. They were both very exhausted, as 
they had had an extremely hard climb to 
the top of the ridge, covering in all about 
twelve miles. On their way back they had 
encountered numerous deer. 

On the following day, which was a Sunday, 
we bade Tiny farewell soon after 7 a.m., 
and taking the transit and level rod, with 
the compasses and aneroid and the other 
appurtenances to our trade hung about us, 
we set forth towards the distant ridge. It 
did not take us long to arrive at the point 
where the big climb began. As we approached 
the summit we encountered a thin layer of 
snow, which gradually increased in depth, 
and served to remind us that we were not 
the only living things in those parts by reason 
of the numerous bear and deer tracks that 
were imprinted on its surface. We presently 
saw more than tracks, for a fine doe and her 
mate, startled by the noise of our approach, 
dashed away through the trees to the left, 
after standing stock-still and having a good 
look at us. 

At length we reached the ridge top, and 
found on consulting the aneroid that we had 
ascended two thousand five hundred feet 
since breakfast. Crossing the summit, we 
descended into a small ravine on the other 
side, where we found the ‘‘ witness trees ” 
that marked the position of the bench-mark, 


although we were not successful in discover- 
ing the mark itself. However, we had 
located it sufficiently accurately for all 
practical purposes, and Elam therefore set 
up the transit where he judged the bench- 
mark was, had been, or ought to have been. 

It should, perhaps, be explained in passing 
that ‘‘ witness trees’ are used in the woods 
to mark the position of anything in the nature 
of section corner posts or bench-marks 
which may be required to be found at any 
time. Two or, more often, three surrounding 
trees which form a rough triangle are 
“blazed,”” with the ‘“ blaze”’ facing the 
point whose position they define, and one 
at least is usually inscribed with sufficient 
information to enable such point to be 
identified on the map. If the post or mark 
has been destroyed, or if there is deep snow 
on the ground, its position can be ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy by judging where 
imaginary lines drawn through the trees 
would intersect. 

At noon we halted for a while to kindle a 
fire and make some tea, after which we 
pressed on with renewed vigour, and when 
at last the sun went down behind the distant 
Coast Range, and we could see no longer, 
we had run nearly two miles of line, and 
brought it to within a half-mile of the saddle 
which joined up the ridge upon which we 
had been working with Redwood Mountain 
to the south. So we placed our instruments 
and axes in the burnt-out hollow of a 
sequoia’s butt, and trudged back to the 
Ranger Station, feeling that we had done a 
good day’s work. 
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* On the following-day we continued our 
task where we had left off, and ran our line 
down into a valley known as Redwood 
Canyon. - The scene in this canyon is truly 
remarkable, and leaves a lasting impression. 
On every side stand the big trees, many of 
great size. Clear from the canyon’s smooth 
floor, the trunks rise straight as rulers, with 
never 4 branch for more than a hundred 
feet. At.the base the extraordinarily thick 
buttresses of bark give the trunk a very 
bell-like shape, but above that, for a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty feet or more, 
there is little sign of taper, which gives the 
tree a very handsome appearance. 

It may be of interest to add that there 
are in California two distinct species of 
redwood—the Sequoia gigantea, to which 
this article must always be understood to 
refer, and which are the “' big trees ”’ proper, 
and the Sequoia sempervirens or coast 
redwoods. The 
former grow in 
the mountains 
at elevations 
varying from 
five thousand 
to eight thou- 
sand four hun- 
dred feet, while 
the latter spe- 
cies prefer the 
greater humid- 
ity afforded by 
the more low- 
lying ground 
near the coast. 
One great dis- 
tinguishing 


Timber-ctuisers “on the job.” 
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feature betweén the two species is that the 
young of the coast redwoods never grow from 
seed, but invariably spring’ from the roots 
of the parent tree; the Sequoia gigantea, on 
the other hand, propagates its species in the 
usual way by means of seed-bearing cones, 
which are surprisingly small considering the 
size of the trees on which they grow. The 
small brown squirrel, who deposits large 
stores of these cones under logs and in other 
crevices, must often be the unwitting instru- 
ment that Nature uses to plant the seed of 
these mighty trees. 

The bark of the sequoia is very remark- 
able, and it is probably owing in no small 
degree to its peculiar qualities that the tree 
is able to attain to such a vast age and size. 
It is very much fluted, being divided up by 
deep interconnecting vertical grooves, and 
around the lower part of the trunk forms 
massive buttresses—to such an extent, in 
fact, that when measuring the circumference 
of one of these big trees with a tape measure, 
in order to ascertain the diameter and so 
determine the number of cubic feet of lumber 
that it contains, it is often necessary to 
deduct as much as three feet on account of 
the thickness of this outer coating of bark. 
In colour it is a rich red-brown, which gives 
the tree a very striking appearance when 
bathed in the brightness of the Californian 
sun. But the most remarkable properties of 
this bark have still to be mentioned, for it 
is practically fire-proof, insect-proof, and 
rot-proof, no doubt due to the presence of a 
certain amount of tannic acid, which is also 
found to some extent in the wood itself. 
This explains the remarkable way in which 
fallen trees will lie for centuries on damp 
ground and yet remain perfectly sound. 
The bark is also very fibrous and soft; in 
fact, it is easy to push a two-inch nail in up 
to the head with the bare thumb. 

As regards the size of the trees that we 
had to deal with on this particular job, the 
average diameter 
was, I should say, 
about ten feet, 
but we measured 
a great number of 
trees ranging from 
twelve to eighteen 
feet in diameter. 
The finest speci- 
men that we en- 
countered had a 
butt of eighteen 
feet six inches; it 
contained fourteen 
logs sixteen feet 


long, and would 
yield very nearly 
three hundred 


thousand board 
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feet of lumber. 
Perhaps a_ better 
idea of the size of 
such a tree can be 
obtained if it is 
realized that an 
ordinary single- 
band saw-mill, 
working at full 
blast, would take 
about three days 
to cut up a single 
tree of these pro- 
portions. 

It was not long 
before we found 
that the Ranger 
Station was not as 


handy for our work 
as we had imag- 
ined. We therefore 
packed our tents and a sufficiency of food 
for about two weeks on to the wagon—which 
had come up from Badger with supplies the 
day before—and_ transferred our head- 
quarters to Redwood Canyon. We put in 
a hard day’s work, and by the time it was 
dark had erected and completely furnished 
our camp, which consisted of a tent for 
feeding and cooking, another of similar 
dimensions for Elam and ‘‘ H. N.,” a lean-to 
tent for Jim and myself, and a small tent 
for Tiny. We made our beds, in true back- 
woods fashion, out of balsam boughs, and 
the cooking was done over an open wood 
fire. The site of our camp was a good one: 
four big trees stood around one side in a 
half-circle, the ground was nice and level, 
and a stream known as Redwood Creek 
babbled along within a few yards of our 
tents. 

Having thus completed the domestic 
details of our new habitation, on the follow- 
ing day we started timber-cruising in earnest. 

We would get out of bed about 5.30 a.m., 
and while Tiny kindled a fire for cooking, 
Jim or I would build a blazing pyre in 
front of the tents, making a glowing oasis 
in the still prevailing gloom of night and 
lighting up the massive trunks of the red- 
woods that stood round ‘about. By the 
time we had taken a superficial wash, Tiny 
would sing out, ‘‘ Go to her, boys,”” which 
was the usual way in which he announced 
the completion of his culinary efforts. It 
goes without saying that among the moun- 
tains in December the nights are “ parky,” 
although the bright sunshine during the day 
makes the air delightfully balmy at noon, 
so that it can be easily understood that, 
what with the hard work and the crisp 
weather, one gets about as hungry as a 
ravening wolf. 

As is usual in timber-cruising, we worked 


The Redwood Canyon camp alter four and a half ject of snow had fallen. 


in pairs, that is to say, I worked with Elam, 
while Jim accompanied “ H. N.” 

The general object of timber-cruising has 
already been referred to, but a short descrip- 
tion of the methods employed may not be 
out of place. 

The greater part of the American Con- 
tinent has been surveyed by the Government, 
and is divided up into squares, varying in 
size from a “ township,” which is six miles 
square, down to the “ section,” which is 
one mile square. Sections are again divided 
into four ‘“ quarters,”’ and each quarter into 
four “ forties,” of forty acres each. All the 
lines between these divisions run north and 
south, and east and west, and it is more or 
less easy to follow them, as the lines are in 
most cases blazed on the trees, while the 
section corners are all defined by posts, 
inscribed with sufficient information to 
enable one to identify them on the map. 

It is usual to cruise each “ forty "’ sepa- 
rately. The compass-man uses a staff com- 
pass. Whenever he wishes to take a sight, 
he sets up his compass on top of a rod which 
is stuck into the ground, looks through the 
sights with which the instrument is provided, 
and makes a mental note of some distant 
object through which his tine will run. The 
compass has to be set up just as often as 
the presence of obstacles in the shape of 
trees or brush or the lie of the land require. 
Marching on an object in the woods requires 
more care than might at first sight be sup- 
posed ; what appears at a distance to be a 
single tree will be found at close quarters to 
be two, or some slight distraction will cause 
you to forget which of two similar trees you 
were making for. 

Starting from a corner post, the compass- 
man crosses the “ forty ’’ four times, on lines 
equidistant from each other. All the time 
he counts his paces, and knowing by 
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experience the length of his stride, can tell 
when he has come to the end of each line. 

Meanwhile the timber-cruiser follows the 
compass-man, and jots down in his notebook 
the approximate number of board feet that 
each sizable tree is likely to cut up into. 
Each time he crosses the ‘ forty” he takes 
into consideration only those trees that grow 
within a certain distance on either side of 
the line that the compass-man is running, 
so that he will eventually have accounted 
for practically all the trees growing on the 
“forty.” 

The actual estimating is either done on 
sight, by the light of experience, with the 
aid of a “ Biltor Stick,” which is a special 
kind of ruler made for the purpose, or—in 
the case of the very largest trees—by putting 
a tape measure round them. He jots down 
each species separately. In that part of the 
country in which we were working there were 
six different kinds. 

All this does not sound very difficult or 
arduous, but it must be borne in mind that 
the compass-man has to go through thick and 
thin and keep a correct account of his paces, 
that the brush may be so dense as to make 
any advance through it seem at first sight 
an impossibility, that he may have to 
descend the precipitous side of a river 
canyon and get up the other side as best he 
can, or that dense coppices of small trees 
may make it necessary to set up the compass 
every few yards. 

In circumstances such as these, pacing often 
seems rather a 
farce, but prac- 
tice enables a 
man to judge the 
number of paces 
instinctively in 
places where he 
cannot measure 
them with actual 
strides; in fact, 
an old hand at 
the game will 
run a line up hill 
and down dale 
for a mile or 
more and only 
be a few paces 
out, if at all. 

On one occasion I found that after running 
half a mile of line I was coming out about 
thirty paces wide of the mark. For a time 
I failed to account for this, until it was 
discovered that whenever I bent over the 
compass the needle was detlected a couple 
of degrees by a steel tape-measure in one of 
the front pockets of my jacket ! 

I will now return once again to the account 
of our trip. 

As a precautionary measure, we first 


Getting out of the canyon proved a strenuous business, 
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completed all the work lying at the higher 
altitudes, so that, should we be overtaken 
by snow, which was bound to come soon, 
the most trying part of the work would be 
done. The floor of the canyon in which we 
were encamped was at an elevation of some 
five thousand four hundred feet, and we 
spent several hard days cruising those 
‘forties’ that lay farthest from camp, 
some of which were at an altitude of seven 
thousand four hundred feet, where we already 
found about eighteen inches of soft snow. 

At noon on Friday, December 22nd, the 
sky clouded over, and a cold wind commenced 
to blow, and as we were just about to “ call 
it a day,” tiny snowflakes began to descend 
in that leisurely way that snowflakes have. 
Perceiving which, we were filled with regret 
that we were not snugly housed in the 
Ranger Station once again. 

During the night Tiny and I got up 
several times to shake the snow off the roof. 
In the morning there was about eight inches 
of it on the ground, and it was still falling 
with relentless determination. However, we 
completed the small amount of work that 
remained to be done, although the working 
conditions were very disagreeable. 

We had arranged for the mule team to 
come up from Badger and help us to get our 
things out of the canyon after the com- 
pletion of our work there, but we now saw 
that such a thing would be out of the 
question, and that it was up to us to get 
ourselves out, if we did not wish to leave 
our bones to rot 
under the red- 
wood trees. 
So Elam and 
“H.N.” got busy 
and constructed 
quite an excel- 
lent sledge, of 
which the run- 
ners were shaped 
out of two small 
white firs, and 
the cross pieces 
and rails from 
split redwood. 
The whole thing 
was braced to- 
gether with the 
inevitable hay wire. It continued to snow 
all that night, and at four o'clock the next 
morning we had to tumble out in a hurry 
and dig the snow away from the tents, 
which were in danger of collapsing. How- 
ever, in the evening the storm ceased, by 
which time the fall had reached a depth 
of about four and a half feet. 

As we had no snowshoes with us, we found 
it impossible to break a trail out of the 
canyon, and therefore set to work to make 
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some out of strips of wood nailed together 
in the form of a triangle. Tiny evidently 
intended to take no chances of being en- 
gulfed, and constructed a pair of mighty 
wooden floats, which it must have required 
many horse-power to keep in motion. When 
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forget to pick up our venison on the way 
back. 

This time we stayed at the station for 
ten days, and completed all the work that 
we had to do in the vicinity. Whilst we 
were there, we were able to have proper 


"The abandoned sawmill, where the party rigged up a camp. 


he got going, he reminded one of nothing so 
much as a paddle steamer in a very choppy 
sea. 
The next day was Christmas Day, which 
we celebrated with nothing more festive 
than a rasher of bacon, as our stock of 
provisions was beginning to run low. How- 
ever, Elam was out on his new snowshoes 
during the day, and came back with the 
glad tidings that he had followed up some 
deer tracks, and had. succeeded in shooting 
a small buck with the °38 Colt’s automatic 
that he carried with him. He had hung it 
up in a tree, well out of the reach of prowling 
coyotes. 

‘We turned out very early the next morn- 
ing, and started to transfer our belongings 
to the top of the saddle almost before it was 
light enough to see. Part of the stuff we 
packed on our backs, but we hauled the 
greater part of it on the sledge. Over the 
painful details of the sledge-hauling it will be 
best to draw a veil; suffice it to say that the 
snow was very soft, the sledge very heavy, 
and the hill very steep, so that it was all 
we could do to make any progress at all. 

After making a ‘‘ cache” of most of our 
gear at the top of the saddle, we put our 
blankets on the sledge and reached the 
Ranger Station in the evening. We did not 


snowshoes sent up to us from Badger, which 
made it possible for us to navigate with 
more or less comfort. It usually happened 
that towards midday the warmth of the sun 
would make the snow very soft, so that we 
got in the habit of starting out as early as 
possible in order to do the bulk of the day’s 
work while the surface of the snow was’still 
crisp. In fact, we were on the scene of 
operations so early one morning that it was 
necessary to wait for a time before we could 
see our instruments properly. 

Now that the deep snow was on the ground 
the woods seemed absolutely deserted, and 
a great silence brooded over everything. 
Deer tracks had been plentiful before the 
snow came, but a heavy storm is the signal 
for the animals to descend to the foothills, 
and from that time we rarely came across 
any tracks. Of birds there were hardly any 
at all, and apart from a stray woodpecker 
here and there, we scarcely saw any signs of 
feathered life. 

We had daily anticipated having the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with that 
beast that is variously know as a mountain 
lion, cougar, or panther, as the region in 
which our work lay was marked ‘‘Mountain 
Lion” on the Government map, but he 
must either have been sated with deer meat 
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or else he was not in the habit of dining 
off timber-cruisers, for we never met him. 
Had we done so, I have no doubt that he 
would not have lived to regret it. However, 
we had convincing proof that Uncle Sam 
had located him night on the map, for we 
saw numerous tracks of a mountain lion 
within a short distance of our camp. 

When we had completed all the cruising 
that had to be done in the neighbourhood 
of the Ranger Station, there still remained 
some work to be executed a few miles to the 
west. We had been told of the existence 
of an old saw-mill that would be conveniently 
situated for us, so we again packed our 
belongings on the sled and set forth early 
one morning with the idea of taking up our 
abode there. 

However, when we had arrived at the 
mill, with sweating brows and panting 
breath, and were feeling cheered at the 
thought that our labours were at length 
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wood, and by evening we had cleared out 
the snow and débris and put a serviceable 
roof over our heads. 

Owing to the lower altitude, the timber 
in the neighbourhood of the mill was thinner 
than that on the higher levels. This enabled 
us to get through the remainder of the work 
rather quicker than had been anticipated, 
so that after another eight days we had 
completed the whole job. 

On the morning of January 17th we turned 
our faces towards civilization, and after a 
journey of about eleven miles arrived at 
Badger at noon, finding it quite a treat to 
be on terra firma once again, after working 
on snowshoes for some’ twenty-five days. 

In the afternoon we piled into the wagon 
again, looking quite like respectable citizens. 
The twenty-five mile ride back to Cutler 
was chilly but uneventful, although it should 
be put on record that on arriving in the valley 
we stopped in the midst of an orange grove 


A acene in the mountains, The peak is 
over, we saw to our horror and amazement 
that all that remained of the mill house was 
the walls, half buried in a disordered mass 
of broken boards and beams. The whole 
structure had been “ pancaked’’ by the 
snow. 

In a short time the place resounded with 
the hammering of nails and the sawing of 


” Big Baldy,” over eight thousand feet bigh. 


and, jumping down from the wagon, picked 
the golden fruit as it hung on the trees. 

The next day we breakfasted in San 
Francisco, and our trip, which had occupied 
exactly six weeks, was a thing of the past. 
We were all as fit as the proverbial fiddle, 
and glad to think that we had done all we 
had set out to do in spite of the elements. 


PIRATE GOLD 


he Buried Treasure +f Mahone Bay. 


The “Treasure Fit” oa Oak Island, showing the operations of one of the companies who have attempted to reach the pirate 
hoard that is supposed to be buried there. 


EY 
WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. P. CARRUTHERS. 


A very interesting article, dealing with a mysterious hoard. of pirate treasure that is 

supposed to be buried on the shores of Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia. The gold is believed 

to have been secreted by the notorious Captain Kidd, and several attempts have been 

made to retrieve it, without success. The exact spot is known, but so far the natural 

difficulties of the site have defeated all the treasure-hunters. Would any “Wide World” 
reader care to try his luck 7 


HAVE always contended that 
Kidd did not bury the Mahone 
Bay treasure. The people about 
the shores of the bay maintain 
stoutly that he did, but I do not 
think the pirate, after his return 
from the Indies, ever sailed as far north as 
Nova Scotia. 

I believe as firmly as everybody in Oak 
Island, or as everybody in Nova Scotia for 
that matter, that the treasure is there. But 
as to who buried it I have no more idea than 
the man in the moon. To all who are versed 
in authentic pirate lore, it remains a mystery. 

Vol. xly.--17. 


Unless an old manuscript, stuffed away in 
some secret corner of Europe or America, 
is found some day to throw light upon it, or 
unless the treasure itself is uncovered, I 
suppose it always must remain a mystery. 
But this much, I think, is certain: Captain 
Kidd had nothing to do with it. 

If anything were needed to prove that it 
is pirate gold that lies buried at the foot of 
the big oak, I should think the ghost that is 
known to guard it would establish the fact 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt in any 
honest man’s mind. In fact, there seems a 
good reason to believe that several ghosts 
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have kept vigil over the treasure for more 
than acentury. Weird, strangled cries have 
been heard about the spot; strange lights 
have been seen moving among the trees on 
dark nights ; and the fishermen and farmers 
round the bay are ready to swear they have 
seen a phantom in cocked hat and sea-voots, 
with a cutlass swinging at his side. 

Though at least a hundred thousand 
dollars has been spent in trying to lift the 
treasure, not a single doubloon, piece-of- 
eight, gold bar, or pig of silver bullion has 
ever been uncarthed. 

As for Captain Kidd, I am not one who 
shares in the opinion of certain present-day 
apologists who have attempted to rob that 
redoubtable old hero of his glory as a pirate. 
These writers have dug about in musty old 
archives to prove that Kidd was, as you 
might say, a sort of accidental pirate, forced 
into lawlessness by the crew of the ddventure 
Galley, but in reality a maligned honest sea- 
man, who buried no treasure anywhere, and 
who met an undeserved fate when he was 
“ turned off” at Execution Dock. 

I believe devoutly that Kidd was as proper 
a pirate as ever looted a ship on the high 
seas, and, if he did not choose to fly the Jolly 
Roger from his mast-head, was as fine and 
capable an old sea-robber as Avery, Tew, 
Blackbeard, England, Bartholomew Roberts, 
er any of the rest of them. It is hardly pos- 
sible, I maintain, that a pirate by accident 
should have looted half a million dollars, as 
Kidd is known to have done during his two 
years’ cruise to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the Malabar coast. 

Neither do I take any stock in the modern 
assertions that he did not bury any treasure. 
‘There is every reason to believe, on the other 
hand, that he buried much plunder. Though 
Lord Bellomont recovered a_ considerable 
booty after he had Kidd safely in irons in 
Boston jail, it is conceded he got only a small 
portion of all that Kidd brought back from his 
voyage, and though the movements of Kidd's 
sloop after he reached Long Island Sound 
are fairly well known, there was nothing to 
prevent him from putting his loot ashore at 
night and burying it where he chose, or even 
pistolling those poor devils of his crew who 
did his pick-and-shovel work in the dark of 
the moon. If he didn't bury a great part of 
the “vast treasure’? known to have been 
Beneath his hatches when he sailed for 
home, what became of it ? 

Mahone Bay is a deep-water haven on the 
eastern shore of Nova Scotia, a few miles 
south of Halifax. You reach it in a short 
run to the southward from Halifax, over a 
branch of the Government-owned railway, 
or if you run up to Nova Scotia from Boston 
along the coast, and land at Yarmouth, the 
same road takes you northward to it in a 
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pleasant journey with the sea almost always 
in view. 

If you have any idea of digging for the 
treasure, it will be well for you to put up at 
Chester, a town on the north shore of the 
bay, and within easy sailing distance of Oak 
Island, where the ‘‘ money hole ’—as it is 
known in these parts—is to be found. 
Though many others have failed, you may 
perhaps succeed. 

‘The first inkling that a pirate treasure was 
buried at the head of a little cove that 
indents the northern shore of Oak Island was 
obtained in 1795 by three young fellows 
named Smith, MacGinnis, and Vaughan, 
belonging to a hamlet on the mainland, who 
were out for a holiday cruise in a sailing 
boat. They landed in the cove, and some 
distance back from the water came upon a 
clearing, in the centre of which was a great 
oak tree, the trunk of which was plainly 
marked with old axe-scars. One of the stout 
lower boughs of the tree had been sawn off, 
and across the top of it was still to be dis- 
cerned the deep groove made by a block and 
tackle. At the foot of the oak they found 
a circular depression about twelve feet in 
diameter, overgrown with grass and brambles. 
Prosecuting their search, they discovered on 
the shore nearby a massive iron ring firmly 
stapled in a great rock. The spot had 
evidently once been a landing-place and 
the ring had been used for mooring a v 1. 
Not far from the ring they found a bo’sun’s 
whistle of an ancient pattern and a copper 
coin of 1713. 

Confident they had stumbled on one of 
the burying-places of Captain Kidd’s pirate 
treasure—stories and traditions concerning 
which were rife all along the coasts of Nova 
Scotia—they equipped themselves with picks 
and spades and set to work to unearth the 
plunder. They had dug only a few feet 
when they saw they were excavating in a 
clearly-defined shaft sunk straight into the 
earth. Ten feet down they struck a plat- 
form made of heavy timbers, ten feet farther 
down another similar bulkhead, and ten feet 
farther still another. 

When they had gone down thirty feet, it 
was impossible for them to continue without 
a windlass and buckets and other men to 
help them. To their surprise the super- 
stitious people of the neighbouring country 
refused to aid them in their treasure-hunting, 
because of the ghost of the old pirate that 
was said to haunt Oak Island. Unearthly 
screams were heard all night, they were told, 
and strange lights flitted about the shores of 
the cove. So, perforce, the three young men 
gave up their enterprise. 

Six years later Dr. Lynds, of Truro, 
Robert Archibald, and Sheriff Harris organ- 
ized themselves into a company, and, shipping 


the proper machinery to Oak Island, 
began digging operations again. v 
Having passed through several 
bulkheads, which they encountered 
every ten feet, they came, at a 
depth of ninety feet, upon a stone 
slab, three feet long by sixteen inches 
wide. Across the face of this stone 
was chiselled a rude inscription which 
they were unable to decipher. They 
took the stone to Halifax, where the 
half-effaced legend was interpreted 
to read: * Ten feet below two mil- 
lion pounds lies buried.” 

For this reading of the inscription 
it is necessary now to take the word 
of tradition. The stone is still in 
Halifax, but for 
years, by the irony 
of fate, it has been 
used in a bookbind- 
ing shop for beat- 
ing leather, and 
the chiselled words 
have long ago worn 
away. 

As may be imag- 
ined, as soon as the 
purport of the in- 
scription had been 
made plain to them, 
Dr. Lynds and his 
companions fell to . 
their digging with 
redoubled energy. 
They went five feet 
deeper, but night 
overtook them, and 
they had to knock 
off. Five feet more, 
and, if the inscrip- 
tion proved true, 
they would come 
upon the hoard of 
pirate wealth! They were up bright and early 
next morning, you may be sure, but when 
they went to the shaft, they found it, to their 
surprise, filled with sea-water to within 
twenty-five feet of the top. This was 
supposed to be the work of the old hobgoblin 
pirate who guarded the hidden riches. They 
made some attempt to pump out the water, 
but without success, and finally abandoned 
the enterprise. 

Another attempt was made in 1849. 
Again the shaft was flooded when it had 
reached a depth of eighty-five feet, and it 
was decided to employ a boring machine, 
such as is used in prospecting for coal. Of 
the result of the boring, the manager of the 
new company wrote :— 


* The platform was struck at ninety-eight 
feet, just as the old diggers found it. After 
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“At the foot of the oak they 
found a circular depression, 


going through this platform, which was 
five inches thick, and proved to be of spruce, 
the auger dropped twelve inches, and 
went through four inches of oak. Then it 
went through twenty-two inches of metal 
pieces, but the auger failed to take any of 
it except three links resembling an ancient 
watch chain. It then went through eight 
inches of oak, which was thought to be the 
bottom of the first box and the top of the 
next; then through twenty-two inches of 
metal, the same as before, then four inches 
of oak and six inches of spruce, then into 
clay seven feet without striking anything. 
“In the next boring, in another part of 
the shaft, the platform was again struck at 
ninety-eight feet. Passing through this, the 
auger fell eighteen inches and came in 
contact with what was supposed to be the 
side of a cask. On withdrawing the auger, 
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several splinters of oak such as might come 
from the side of an oak stave, and a small 
quantity of brown fibrous substance, re- 
sembling the husk of a coco-nut, were 
brought up.” 


In 1850 another company was organized, 
which attempted without success to pump 
the water from the shaft. A careful investi- 
gation revealed that the old architects of 
this strange crypt had constructed a tunnel 
connecting with the sea near the ancient 
ring-bolt, and evidently intended to safe- 
guard the deposit by flooding the shaft 
whenever the spades of future searchers 
should reach dangerously near the hidden 
gold. Before this tunnel had been blocked 
up the company had spent all its money, 
and was forced to cease operations. 

Yet another company, before it ‘“ went 
broke ” in 1896, bored to a depth of a hundred 
and sixty feet. One hundred and fifty-three 
feet down the auger struck cement seven 
inches thick, and another laver of oak just 
beneath it. Beyond was soft metal, pre- 
sumably gold or silver. The drill brought 
up a small fragment of sheepskin parchment, 
on which was written in ink the syllable 
“vi or “ wi,” and some pieces of carved 
wood and iron which might have been part 
of a sea-chest. In all the borings, seven 
casks full of ‘loose metal’ have been 
encountered. The last attempt to get at 
the treasure was made in 1911, but was as 
unsuccessful as all the others. 

There is the story, with its treasure and its 
mystery. Who buried the treasure is not 
known, and may never be known. Whether 
the ‘‘ soft metal ” and the ‘‘ metal in pieces ” 
in the seven casks is in fact money is not 
absolutely certain, of course, but the only 
logical conclusion is that it is. Definitely 
located in a single hole comparatively near 
the surface, and yet baffling man’s best 
efforts to claim it, that pirate loot, rich 
perhaps beyond the dreams of avarice, 
Temains as a golden and romantic lure to all 
who would venture forth on a quest for 
buried treasure. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, 
to set down all that is known of Kidd's 
movements after his return to American 
waters. 

Every nook and inlet on the New England 
coast north of Boston has its traditions of 
treasure buried by the pirate. These stories 
are especially persistent about Penobscot 
Bay and Georges River in Maine, not a great 
distance from the southern tip of Nova 
Scotia. The historical facts, however, would 
seem to give the lie to these ancient tales. 
Kidd’s movements after his return were told 
in detail by several members of his crew and 
passengers, whom he brought home from 
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Madagascar, not only by deposition, but in 
the witness-box at his trial at the Old Bailey 
in London. These stories were all in accord, 
and there seems no reason to doubt their 
entire truthfulness. 

Kidd burned the Adventure Galley at 
Madagascar, and sailed home in the Quedah 
Merchant, one of the prizes he captured from 
the Great Mogul. The treasure he took in 
the Indian Ocean, it has been estimated, was 
valued at half a million dollars. Ninety-five 
of his men are said to have deserted in Mada- 
gascar, and to have taken four-fifths of his 
loot with them, leaving Kidd with plunder 
valued at about a hundred thousand dollars. 
This part of the story, however, is not well 
substantiated, and it is possible Kidd sailed 
home with a much greater treasure. 

He abandoned the Quedah Merchant in 
Hispaniola, bought the sloop San Antonio, 
and set sail for New York, where he hoped 
to make his peace with Lord Bellomont, 
governor of the colonies of New York and 
Massachusetts. According to his own narra- 
tive, which was corroborated by his crew and 
passengers, he stopped only once on his 
northward voyage. That was at- Lewes, in 
Delaware Bay, where he lay ten days, and 
where Edward Gillam, one of the buccaneers, 
was put ashore with his sea-chest. 

A little later, Kidd entered Long Island 
Sound from the east, and anchored off Turtle 
Bay, where he sent for his wife and James 
Emmons, a lawyer from New York, and these 
two joined him aboard his sloop in Narra- 
gansett Bay. Kidd at once dispatched 
Emmons to Boston to negotiate with Lord 
Bellomont, and then cruised to Gardiner’s 
Island. There he sent ashore several chests 
of treasure and bales of goods which he left 
in the keeping of Lionel Gardiner, owner of 
the island. While lying there, three sloops 
from New York visited him, and took aboard 
a large part of his cargo. All these goods are 
said to have been consigned to ‘* Whisking ” 
Clarke, of Setauket, and to have been landed 
at Stamford, Connecticut. 

Then Kidd hovered about Block Island 
for a while, and, receiving a letter from 
Bellomont, sailed around Cape Cod to 
Boston. He remained ashore for a week 
unmolested, and then Bellomont clapped 
him into jail. It seems safe to assume that 
all the goods entrusted by Kidd to Lionel 
Gardiner, a substantial citizen of excellent 
reputation, were recovered by Bellomont. 
The goods taken away by the three sloops 
are supposed to have been seized in a Stam- 
ford warehouse when ‘‘ Whisking’’ Clarke 
was arrested. This plunder, with that 
found aboard Kidd’s own ship in Boston 
harbour, was valued by Bellomont at about 
seventy thousand dollars. 

There will, of course, always remain a 
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" "They came upon a stone slab, Across the face was chiselled a rude Inscription.” 
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question as to whether Bellomont'’s tireless 
search succeeded in recovering all the 
treasure which Kidd put ashore or transferred 
to other vessels during his stay in Long 
Island Sound. It will always be doubtful, 
moreover, whether Kidd did not bury much 
of his plunder secretly by night. There is, 
in fact, good reason to believe that he did. 
Robert Livingstone, one of Kidd's friends 
and backers, said, in a deposition :— 


“And Kidd did acknowledge to me that 
ye gold aforementioned was hid upon 
Gardiner’s Island which nobody could find 
but himself.” 

Kidd further told Livingstone that this 
gold was of “ fifty pound weight,’”’ and that 
in the same chest with it were “ three or 
four hundred __ pieces-of-eight and some 
picces of plate.” 


While Kidd used the word “ hid” rather 
than “ buried,” here is sound basis for the 
traditions so rife in after-years. But there 
is nothing in the record to indicate that 
during his cruise in home waters he ever 
touched on the New England coast north of 
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Boston, or sighted even distantly the shores 
of Nova Scotia. So, on the facts, down falls 
the theory held by the Mahone Bay people 
that Kidd buried the mysterious treasure of 
Oak Island. 

Kidd was sent to England from Boston, 
and he and nine of his crew were tried for 
piracy on the high seas. Three were 
acquitted, but Kidd and six others were 
convicted. The records of the trial have 
been preserved, including Kidd’s own thril- 
lingly interesting story of his voyage. With 
some of the ablest lawyers in England 
arrayed against him, and fighting a hopeless 
battle for his life, Kidd throughout the trial 
was an impressive, if not a noble, figure, 
dignified and full of calm courage. 

** My lords,” said the old sea-rover, when 
the verdict was announced, “it is a very 
hard judgment. For my part, I am the 
most innocent person of them all.” 

The seven convicted men met their fate 
at Execution Dock. Their dead bodies, 
after the manner of the times in dealing with 
pirates, hung in chains for months on gibbets 
erected beside the Thames near Tilbury. 


A WONDERFUL PIECE OF SCAFFOLDING. 


THE above photograph shows the wonderful scaffold- 
ing erected in the rebuilding of the great Ch’ien Men 
Gate, Peking, China, after its destruction by the Allied 
forces in 1900. The curicus thing about this gigantic 
structure is the entire: absence of nails in its construc- 
tion; no metal of any description was used. The 
timbers. large and small, were entirely of bamboo, 
lashed together with bamboo splints which had been 
soaked in water to make them pliable. The structure 


was about one hundred and sixty feet high, and 
stretched out on both sides of the wall like # 
gigantic fan. This is the principal gate thro 
the Tartar Wall, leading from the Tartar city fo 
the Chinese city, and more business passes throug! 
it than any other gate in the city—hence its name 
“Money Gate.” In the foreground of the picture 
can be seen a great number of the celebrated Peking 
carts and rickshaws. 


Moe 
ig Gamp in in C 3st Africa 
hy FE A.M. WEBSTER 


Illustrated by Ernest Prater 


The ambition of all sportsmen is to shoot big game, and hundreds of demobilized officers 

and others are wondering how this desire can best be realized. In the following narrative 

the Author gives some valuable hints as to the fitting out of expeditions, cost, and the game 

available. He speaks from practical experience, as he has hunted all over East Africa. 

He served in the German East African campaign, and describes the conditions as they exist 
to-day, while his own adventures make thrilling reading. 


f and in the course of your wander- 
f ings you come to the palm-fringed, 
coral-bound, tropical coast-line which 
runs from Port Amelia to Kismu, 
in British East Africa, you may 
land at pretty well any port of call you fancy 
and begin big-game hunting within a com- 
paratively short time of setting your foot on 
shore. 

If you have a desire to travel in comfort and 
to do your shooting within fairly easy reach of a 
civilized town, you will take a boat from England 
to Mombasa and travel by train up to Nairobi, 
the capital of British East Africa. Once you 
have arrived here Mr. Dawson, or Newland. and 
Tarlton, will tell you where game is to be found 
and will fit out a “safari” for you 
very quickly, and you will be 
off “‘into the blie’” and 
shooting big game before 
you have well real- 
ized that you have 
arrived in the 
country. 

If, on the 
other hand, 
you desité™ 6" 
make the ac- 
quaintance of 


Lieut.-Colonel S, N. Faulkner, with a chinoceros shot azar Meru, on the foothills of Mount Ken.a. 


the unknown and unknowable wild, and are 
not afraid to penetrate the dim, mysterious, 
well-nigh impenetrable fastness of the bush, 
where frequently your porters will have to 
hack every foot of the path with their 
pangas, or big knives, then you will land at 
Tanga, where, incidentally, one of the greatest 
battles of the German East African Campaign 
was fought, and go by train to Mospi. I believe 
Dawson, the hunter, has an agency there under 
the charge of Captain Miller, so there should be 
no difficulty in fitting out a safari. 

+ In either case, my advice to the would-be 
hunter going out to East Africa for the first time 
is to get into touch with Dawson, or Newland 
and Tarlton, at Nairobi, directly such a journey 
is contemplated and obtain an estimate for the 

trip. Roughly speaking, the cost 

ive of passage out from 


gland and purchase of 
rifles and ammunition, 
should work out at 
about a hundred 
pounds per head 

per month, so that 


# hunting pa 


y 


of half-a-dozen 
sportsmen would 
cost, roughly, six 


The front hora 


measured thirty-one and a half inches and the back one twenty-four inches. 
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a month; bui sportsmen gving out singly might 
have to spend a bit morc, and there would be, 
of course, the purchase of licences in addition 
to be considered. 

So far as the safari itself is concerned : working 
on the basis of a party Cf six, it would be neces- 
sary to pick up the 
following personnel in 
East Africa. One white 
hunter, two white as- 
ristan's, a  hundnd 
Native porters (termed 
* Wapagazi’’), and six 
native hunte 

As LT have said, such 
a safari would cost 
about six hundred 
pounds a month for a 
party of six, but thet 
price should include 
the curing and sctiing 
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war is over, Caravan-porters and native hunters 
should be both plentiful and cheap at Mospi and 
Nairobi. It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to 
remind the ‘‘ old hand ’’ that he should make 
sure that the food he buys is suitable to the 
tribesmen he employs, otherwise he wiil find 
himself up country with 
a caravan ef sick men 
who will starve rather 
than eat the kind of 
“ posho ’’ he has pro- 
vided for them. 

The purchase of camp 
kit and one’s own food- 
stuffs are matters for 
deep and careful con- 
sideration, for upon 
them depend not only 
one’s personal comfort 
but, in a very large 
measure, one's health 
as well. The matter of 


up of trophies obtained 
during the expedition. 
While on this point of 
fitting out an expedition, one cannot empha. ize too 
strongly the necessity of taking experienced and 
fearless hunters into one’s employ. _Big-game 


hunting is a tricky business in any case, but the 
sport becomes doubly dangerous when undertaken 
Tn the first place, 


insuch a country as East Afvice. 
the animals one mects are 


Tne Author with his personai “ boy,” cook. and native hunter. 


the selection of guns I 
willleave alone—except 
to say that, personally, I would never be without 
a °318 Express rifle. 

As regards camp kit: a good sleeping-bag 
and plenty of blankets are necessary, for the 
nights are bitterly cold in some parts of Africa. 
One needs a good light X-pattern bed and a cork 
mattress. On no account 


naturally savage, while 
one frequently comes 
upon game unexpectedly 
at afew yards distance. 
Then the bush itself is so 
dense that any but the 
most experienced fron- 
tiersman will irretriev- 
ably lose himself within 
averyshort time of enter- 
ing those dim and silent 
strongholds of Nature. 
Again, a white man going 
out from England for the 
first time can hardly hope 
to master the Swahili lan- 
guage by studying a text- 
book on the voyage out, 
and is, therefore, likely 
to get into trouble with 
the natives unless he has 
with him a fellow white 
man who knows the 
people and speaks their 
tongue. Nor will one's 
personal native servants 
hesitate to impose upon 
a ‘ Bwana” (master) 
whom they recognize as 
a‘ greenhorn.”” 

Tf, however, one speaks the language and 
knows the country there is a great deal of pleasure 
to be got out of fitting up your own caravan. 
Good personal “ boys ’’ can be found in plenty 
at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, or Mobasa, at fifteen 
to twenty rupees a month, and, now that the 


The ideal costume for big-game shooting in East Africa. 


sleep on the ground; 
“‘jigger’’ fleas, which are 
plentiful, become _posi- 
tively dangerous if they 
cffect a lodgment in the 
spine. A small folding- 
table, a portable chair, a 
collapsible bath, a double 
safari tent, and a mos- 
quito net are needed. 
Clothing should be light, 
and plentyshould be taken 
so that sweat-soaked gar- 
ments can be changed at 
theend of theday’s march. 
Personally I have found 
short knickers, puttees, 
and a short-sleeved bush- 
blouse (half tunic and 
half shirt) the most com- 
fortable. And, of course, 
good strong boots. 

Many firms supply a 
“ Sufuria,” containing 
within a large bucket all 
the plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, kettles, pans, and 
cooking pots one is likely 
to require. Food should 
be the best obtainable 
and plenty of it, for one must live well to keep 
well in a tropical, malarious country. 

Finally, everything possible should be packed 
up into wooden ‘' chop-boxes,”” so that each, 
when packed, weighs fifty pounds, for that is 2 
porter’s load, which he will carry on his head for 
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twenty or thirty miles a day, or more, if put to 
it. If there is any scarcity of male labour it will 
be found that the native women make excellent 
substitutes, and can go as fast and almost as far 
as the men. 

The master who is a good shot will find that 
he gets the best service, for the East African 
Native is a great eater and a lover of fat meats, 
such as the flesh of the eland, antelope, or the 
hippopotamus ; indeed, he will eat until he is 
positively ill and his stomach painfully distended 
if he is allowed to do so, in which case he will be 
unfit to travel next day. 

Around Nairobi game is still very plentiful 
despite the rapid advance of civilization in that 
locality, a state of things largely due to the fact 
that game is strictly preserved on that part of 
the Athi Plains which lies between the Uganda 
Railway and the Mbagathi Road, and woe 
betide the luckless individual who infringes the 
game laws, for Somali keepers will spring up 
from the very ground at his feet and will dog his 
footsteps until they have established his identity 
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To me the delight of big-game hunting in East 
Africa has always lain in the uncertainty of it, 
no less than in the primitive conditions under 
which life is lived. 

For the first few days after setting out you 
have to keep a close eye upon your porters, 
otherwise at the end of the day’s march you will 
discover that a number have thrown their loads 
into the bush and have made off home. How- 
ever, if you keep them well in hand for the first 
few days and kill sufficient game for them to 
have a really good gorge there is not likely to be 
any desertions afterwards. 

All sorts of queer things may happen on the 
line of march. _You may notice each man 
carefully pick up his feet as he passes a certain 
spot on the path, gesticulating and exclaiming 
as he does so: ‘‘ Eh! Siafu!’’ This will mean 
that a column of biting ants is crossing your 
trail, and it behoves you also to pick up your 
feet carefully, for as a friend of mine once re- 
marked : “ Once disturb a column of ants and 
they will swarm all over you; then the leader 


Porters on the march, 


and finally haled him before Captain Percival, the 
Chief Game Warden, to be dealt with and fined. 
Six or seven years ago a good head of Impala 
buck could always be counted upon within five 
miles of Nairobi, while lion, leopard, rhinoceros, 
and buffalo were still plentiful on the slopes of 
the Ngong Hills which overshadow the capital. 
During these last four and a half years, how- 
ever, huge standing camps have been pitched at 
Mbagathi and manceuvring troops have swarmed 
all over the countryside, with the result that all 
the game have gradually become more shy and 
“more difficult to stalk, while the wilder and 
Tirer species have been driven farther afield and 
are rarely scen. 
The only buffalo to be found in the Kikuyu 
‘country to-day are the herd preserved by Sir 
Northrop Macmillan on his estate at Ol Donyo 
-Sapuck. Rhinoceros, too, are but rarely seen ; 
lions, however, still come down to the Athi 
River, within five miles of Nairobi, fairly fre- 
quently ; indeed, five of these beasts were shot 
in that locality by Mr. Tarlton as recently as 
Christmas, 1918. 


will stand on your head and clap his hands, 
whereat his thousands of followers will all bite 
you simultaneously.” 

On one occasion a friend of mine was leading 
his safari along a path through high grass when, 
without rhyme, reason, or warning, a_ big 
rhinoceros charged straight through the column 
and finished off a couple of luckless porters. 
My friend immediately halted his caravan and 
followed the rhino’s track into the bush. After 
a while he sighted the animal and, firing at once, 
wounded him. He heard the crashing of a 
heavy body through broken branches and a 
few minutes later the wild shouts of alarm 
from the natives he had left on the path. Going 
hastily back he found the rhinoceros had worked 
round in a circle and had again charged through 
the column, but without doing any material 
damage this time, although porters’ loads lay 
scattered in every direction. While the hunter 
was standing there wondering what he had 
better do, the animal made his third appear- 
ance and immediately charged again, but this 
time he was in the open. On he came like an 
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express train, with head up-and the big horn 
on his nose covering the vital spot, but at twenty 
yards he dropped his head—as is the custom 
of the beast—and at once exposed the vulner- 
able part of his back. Luckily my friend was 
an experienced shot and a very cool hand, 
so he took his time even at that close range 
and dropped the rhino in his tracks; but so 
great was the speed at which it was travelling 
that it finally came to ground literally at the 
hunter’s feet. 

Up early in the morning, one makes a fifteen 
or twenty-mile march before the sun has gained 
the full strength of his power, and thereafter 
camps in the shade for the rest of the day. 
Perhaps the best meal of all is made from the 
heart or liver of a freshly-killed buck which is 
cooked before the warmth of life has died out 
of it. Nor do I know anything more delightful 
than to sit at the door of one’s tent on an evening 
of brilliant moonlight and watch the porters 
and hunters squatted upon their haunches 
around the camp-fire of blazing logs, listening 
to the quaint native songs which they sing 
softly. : 

Once when in such a-camp I was awakened 
very early by my personal boy with the news 
that a big rhinoceros was in a river-bed in the 
bush not half a mile away. In a very few 
minutes I had slipped into my clothes, grasped 
my rifle, and was off after the game. 

The bush was very dense and the going ex- 
tremely difficult. So thick was the under- 
growth that one was moving continually in a 
dim mysterious twilight—grey-green lichens 
grew on all the tree-trunks, great festoons of 
livid, clammy creeper hung down from the 
branches overhead, and there were roots in 
plenty to trip the feet of the unwary. Over 
one such root I tripped and went down heavily 
just as we were nearing the river. There was 
a crash ahead, a grunt, and I saw a greyish- 
dirty hide disappearing through the scrub not 
twenty yards. ahead. There was no time for 
a shot, but it was a good chance lost through 
an unavoidable 
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rifle to fire.- Luckily I was just im time to 
prevent his doing so, for there were fully 
forty of them, and they would have torn us 
limb from limb had he wounded or killed 
one of their number. Long after they had 
passed we heard them barking as they made 
their way along the rocky valtey. My com- 
panion was much incensed at having been pre- 
vented from firing, saying he particularly wanted 
a baboon skin to make into a tobacco pouch. 
As I pointed out to him, it would be cheaper to 
buy a pouch when he reached a town, and that 
any way I had yet to learn that dead men had 
any particular use for tobacco. 

Our day was not destined to prove entirely 
fruitless, however. Darkness had almost closed 
in by the time we reached the edge of the bush, 
and then, against the skyline, we could just 
make out a magnificent Impala buck feeding. 
What little wind there was blew directly from 
the antelope towards us, so we were able to 
crawl to within easy range before risking -a 
shot. The nearer we approached the creature 
the more clearly was I able to discern the fine 
proportions of the horns I coveted. As luck 
would have it, and by the laws of the chase, 
it was my turn to fire first. No one who has 
not shot big game can possibly realize the 
anxiety with which I dwelt upon my aim, nor 
the care I took to make every due allowance 
for the rapidly fading light. At last I was 
satisfied; held my breath, and pressed the 
trigger. I heard the thud of the bullet and 
saw the big buck go crashing down, kicking 
and struggling. 

While I reloaded my rifle, my native boy, 
a Wakamba, dashed forward and quickly dis- 
patched the animal with his hunting-knife. 
‘When we came to take the head I found that 
it was a trophy to be proud of. Indeed, it is 
one which I have at home now and often look 
upon with pleasurable recollections. 

Very shortly after this I’saw what I shall 
always consider to be a most remarkable shot. 
Mr. Le Mare, of the 4th K.A.R., was spending 

a week-end at 


accident. my camp, and 

All that day towards even- 
we tracked and ing we had 
followed, . but gone out to try 
never caught -and get a buck 
a sight of our u or Sunday's 

uarry. Once reakfast. 
Theara agound Knowing. the 
like wood being locality well we 
sawn, and knew had no diffi- 


that there was 
a leopard not 
very far away. 
but he eluded 
us. On our 
return we ran 
right into a 
tribe of ba- 
boons and my 
companion 
threw up his 


Temporary hut erected by the Kikuyu for the accommodation of a shooting party. 


culty in going 
straight to a 
spot where 
buck were 
usually plenti- 
ful. Andthere, 
sure enough, 
we found a 
small herd of 
Thompson's 
gazelles feeding. 
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“On he came like an express train,” 


The herd comprised two bucks and five does. 
They were, however, a long way off, across a 
valley, and without any chance of getting nearer 
without disturbing them, so it was decided to 
risk a long shot. We tossed for first shot and 
I lay down to fire but missed, and the herd was 
away in every direction in a moment. 

We were, however, determined to have fresh 
meat for breakfast, and so followed the herd 
up on to the high ground whither they had gone. 
I took the right of the plateau and Le Mare the 


left. Having walked some distance without 
finding anything, I stopped and lookcd over 
towards my companion. To my surprise I 
saw him running as hard as he could go. Sud- 
denly he stopped and from a standing position 
let drive with the ordinary +303 service rifle 
he was carrying. As soon as he had reloadcd, 
he commenced to run forward again. I dashed 
forward on a converging path to see what he 
had bagged. Imagine my surprise when I 
found he had dropped a ‘‘ Tommy’’ at fully 
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four hundred yards range, 
away from him. 

The extraordinary nature of the shot will 
be realized when it is remembered that the 
hunter fired standing and when out of breath, 
that dusk was falling, and that he fired at a 
tapidly-moving target travelling directly away 
from him. The bullet was found to have entered 
directly under the tail, traversing the whole 
length of the body, and making its exit through 
the breast. 

Very few sportsmen carry a revolver, in 
addition to hunting-knife and rifle, when they 
are out after big game. Personally, I would 
never be without one, especially after an experi- 
ence I once had with a wild pig in the bush. 

Two of us had started out before daylight 
for a promiscuous hunt through the bush, 
prepared to take our chance with any game 
luck might send across our path. We were 
pretty sure of buck in any case, as their custom 
is to feed on the high land at the edge of the 
forest at night and to return to the open plains 
soon after dawn. Light was flooding fast 
across the purple sky as we emerged from a 
thin belt of scrub on to an open plateau. We 
at once spotted a herd of buck some distance 
away on the other side of the clearing. Sinking 
down to stalk them we crept forward on our 
hands and knees to some bushes farther on, 
and so stage by stage we drew nearer until we 
were well within range. We each selected a bull 
and calmly prepared to fire. The butts of our 
rifles were to our shoulders, our cheeks cuddled 
down to the stocks, and our eyes glancing over the 
sights ; but before either of us could press the 
trigger a lioness bounded out of the forest and 
made straight forthe herd. There was a chorus of 
frightened snorts and the next instant buck and 
lioness had vanished into the thick undergrowth. 


running directly 


Making camp at the end of a long day's march. 
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Needless to say, we followed as quickly as 
possible in the hope that we should find the 
lioness -at her “‘ kill,” and so be able to add her 
skin to our trophies; but search as we would 
neither we nor my native hunter—a very clever 
fellow named Kapambatla—could find a trace 
of her tracks upon the rocky ground over which 
she had passed. 

We determined to advance farther in the hope 
of striking her trail once more. Crossing the 
stones we entered upon a path so narrow that 
only one could proceed along it at a time. On 
either side grew bush so thick that it would 
be impossible to force one’s way through it. 
Along this path we trudged for perhaps two 
hundred yards, my friend leading, I following 
close behind him, and Kapamballa, our native 
boy, bringing up the rear. Presently I felt my 
left boot loose about the ankle, and looking down 
discovered that the lace had broken. Handing 
my rifle to Kapamballa, I knelt down to mend 
the lace. Meanwhile my comrade pushed on 
alone, saying he would wait for me in a clearing 
just ahead. 

He had hardly passed from my sight when 
I heard his rifle ring out followed by a squeal. 
Leaping to my feet I prepared to rush forward, 
when I caught sight of a wild pig with eyes 
fairly blazing and blood spurting from his 
flank charging down upon me at full speed. 
There was no time to turn and take my rifle 
from Kapamballa; no opportunity for him to 
fire, for I was in front of him and fairly blocking 
up the path ; nor could I fling myself to one side 
and thus avoid the charge, the bush being too 
thick for that. I had a momentary terrified 
vision of little beady eyes, foaming jaws, great 
tusks, and upstanding bristles. At the same 


instant I drew my -450 Colt revolver and let 
drive. 


Luckily at such short range the bullet 
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“T crew my Colt revolver and let drive.” 


was heavy enough to drop the brute in his 
tracks about three yards from my fect, but I 
gave him another for luck, and “ just to make 
sure,”” as he lay kicking and struggling on the 
ground. 

There was a good head and some fine tusks 
to be taken back to camp after the little adven- 
ture, but I cannot help admitting I have often 
thought since that I was extremely lucky not 
to have felt the sharpness of those same tusks 
in my leg. 

By the laws of hunting, which says “ first 
blood hunter’s meat,’’ the head was the pro- 
perty of my friend who had fired first and 
wounded the pig, but he was good enough to 
give it to me as a memento of an eventful 
morning. 

Talking of queer happenings on early morning 
shooting expeditions reminds me of an incident 
that occurred to Lieutenant-Colonel Faulkner 


when out after guinea-fowl at Athi Stones, a 
station on the Uganda Railway, alittle way down 
the line from Nairobi. As lions, leopards, and big 
buck are often met with in that neighbourhood, 
Faulkner gave his boy, Martini, his -318 Express 
tifle to carry, while he himsclf took a double- 
barrelled shot-gun, his primary intention being 
to collect guinca-fowl. 

Now in that place the stones are really curious, 
some of them being as much as a hundred yards 
across with flat but very uneven surfaces. 
Crossing one of these stones, bare-footed, 
Martini lagged some considerable distance 
behind his master, so that he was well out of 
teach when Faulkner spotted a nebulous shape 
sneaking away across the far end of the rock. 
Remember, it was early morning, when animals 
seen even at a short distance are hard to 
identify. 

Faulkner, thinking the shape to be that of 
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A fine buck killed by the Author. 
a hyena, let drive with the shot-gun to “ acce- 
lerate’’ the brute’s progress. Instantly there 
was a shattering roar, and a huge form, larger 
than that of any hyena ever seen, bounded high 
into the air. The next moment Martini came 
rushing up, shouting: ‘‘ Be careful, Master! 
It is a lion!’ Whether the dose of small shgt 
the big cat had received in his stern determined 
him to retire, or whether the wild shouts of the 
boy frightened him off, I do not know; but I 
do not think it is every big-game hunter who 
can say that he has, for fun, “* peppered ’’ the 
King of Beasts. 

While on the subject of lions, there is one 
interesting point upon which most big-game 
hunters are now agreed. It is that the lion him- 
self very rarely makes his own“ kill’; there are 
many well-authenticated instances of lions 
feeding off carcasses in the last stages of putre- 
faction, and I have known them carry off dead 
ox-meat and buck from my own kitchen. 

Generally speaking, the lion will only do the 
killing himself when it is necessary for him to 
get away with the meat directly the beast has 
been slain. He will spring, for example, over 
the thorn fence into the cattle boma or mule 
lines, make his “ kill,” and spring out again 
with his victim before anyone has time to attack 
him. The method of hunting which lions 
infinitely prefer is the following: When game 
has been located the lioness chooses a concealed 
spot where she crouches and lies in wait for 
the animals which her lord and master will 
drive towards her. Meanwhile the lion goes 
‘‘up-wind ”’ of the game so that his scent will 
be carried down to where they are feeding. 
Needless to add, the moment lion is ‘‘ winded,” 
the animals are off ‘‘ down-wind”’ as fast as 
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their legs will carry them. 
When the herd in wild panic 
sweeps past the spot where 
the lioness lies concealed she 
springs instantly out and, 
alighting upon the back of 
some hapless beast, makes 
the “ kill’ for herself and 
her partner. 

It must be clearly under- 
stood that the foregoing is 
not a definite statement of 
fact, but is advanced as the 
opinion of several well-known 
hunters with whom I have 
been associated. 

Finally, in speaking of big- 
game hunting in East Africa, 
it may be said that a keen 
sportsman can kill pretty 
nearly any species of game 
he hankers after in that 
land. Inthe Kikuyu country 
around Nairobi may be found 
lion, leopard, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, and eland, although 
all the former are more or 
less rare in that neighbour- 
hood nowadays. Impala 
buck, Grant’s gazelle, Reed 
buck, and Bush buck are still fairly plentiful, 
while the plains are simply alive with wilde 
beeste, hartebeeste, zebra, and Thompson's 
gazelle. Up on 
the borders of 
the Conquered 
Territory all 
sorts of game 
abound. In 
Lake Victoria 
there are many 
hippopotami, 
and on the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro 
the natives told 
me that the 
snow-leopard 
might still be 
found. 

In Uganda 
still rarer species 
of antelope are 
to be found, 
and here, too, 
the hunter is 
right in the 
elephant country 
and will have 
more than a fair 
chance of wild 
buffalo, too, 
which, incident- 
ally, is the most 
dangerous beast 
of any that the 
sportsman may 
be called upon 
to tackle. 


Martini, with the guinea-towl shot by 


Lt.-Col. Faulkner after he “ peppered 
the lion by mistake, 
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A TWO-DAYS’ BATTLE WITH A BABOON. 
By JOHN G. ROWE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


How a big baboon escaped from its cage on board ship, and for two days fought a single- 
handed battle against the crew. 


N 1906 a naturalist named Windhorn 
was bringing to England a large 
male Sphinx baboon, one of the 
biggest of the species. It was the 
first of the kind he had ever had, 
although they are common in mena- 

geries, being said to bear continement well. 

Like all of the genus, they are tolerably tractable, 

good-tempered, and playful when young, but 

as they become older they turn morose, fierce, 
distrustful and malicious. 

Mr. Windhorn took passage on the steamship 
Comrie Castle, from Cape Town for Plymouth, 
and the baboon, in its cage, was placed in an 
easily accessible part of the hold, where it was 
daily visited and fed by Mr. Windhorn and its 
keeper. All went well until the steamer was 
about a week out of Cape Town, and then in 
some way the animal managed to escape from 
its cage. 

Mr Windhorn was in the smoking-room 
when the keeper rushed in. greatly alarmed. 

“Mr. Windhorn, sir,” he cried, “ the baboon 
has broken out of its cage and is running about 
the hold!” ‘ 

The naturalist promptly hurried with the man 
to the hold, and found the boatswain and several 
sailors guarding the companion-way to prevent 
the brute getting on deck. Mr. Windhorn, 
looking into the hold, saw the baboon sitting 
crouched up in a corner on a pile of cargo. It 
gazed at the intruders with every sign of sus- 
picion and savage hatred, displaying its great 
canine teeth in an incessant snarl which boded 
ill for anyone who approached it 

“ Let no one go near him,” said Mr Windhorn 
“SM look or a movement is sufficient to throw 
these beasts into ungovernable transports of 
tage. Have you fed him yet?” he asked the 
keeper. 

“No, sir; I was just going to when I dis- 
covered he was out of his cage.” 

“ Bring netting and ropes, boatswain, and 
we'll offer it food and try to snare it,” said the 
naturalist. 


The netting and ropes were brought by the 
sailors, and then the keeper, bearing a wooden 
tray of raw meat, advanced into the hold, 
accompanied by Mr. Windhorn, who trailed 
behind him a length of netting. The boatswain 
ant the other sailors kept back, so as not to 
alarm the animal, but held themselves ready, 
with more netting and ropes, to rush forward 
and help when required. In their will state 
baboons live on bulbous roots, fruits, berries, 
and grain, as well as scorpions, insects, and rep- 
tiles; for they are, to a certain extent, car- 
Nivorous, and in domestication relish cooked and 
uncooked meat. As the keeper held out the 
tray. of food the Sphinx. being hungry, eame 
scrambling down from its entrenchment on the 
top of the cargo and slowly and suspiciously 
approached the two men. 

While the keeper continued to coax the animal 
forward, Mr. Windhorn warily edged round so 
as to get to closer quarters with it. Whea he 
deemed that he was sufficiently near he sprang 
smartly forward and tried to cast his net over 
its head. The net, however, did not envelop 
the baboon’s muzzle, and with a quick jerk of 
the head the animal threw the net off, but not 
before Mr. Windhorn had grabbed hold of it by 
the hair on the back of its neck. 

With a furious snarl the creature twisted its 
head to shake him off, and in so doing dragged 
him off his feet. He fell across the brute’s back, 
and tried to seize it by the throat, but it evaded 
his clutch and savagely fastened its teeth in one 
of his legs. 

Nerved by the dreadful agony of the bite, the 
Naturalist grabb-d the baboon by the muzzle and 
by sheer strength forced open its jaws and freed 
his leg. But the animal, now in a perfect frenzy 
of rage, promptly seized his right hand in its 
mouth 

Happily for Mr. Winlhorn, the keeper an] the 
sailors had sprung at once to his succouy, and 
the maddened creature, realizing its dinger, 
released the naturalist’s hand and scrambled 
swiftly away. The keeper tried to seize it as it 
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“Tt savagely fastened its teeth in one of his legs.” 


went, but it bit him in the leg; and then, as one 
of the sailors cast a net in the hope of snaring it, 
it leaped clear with a bound that carried it fifteen 
feet away. Up on to the cargo it scrambled, and 
across it, with a spced that made pursuit im- 
possible. 

Mr. Windhorn’s hand, it was found, had been 
very severely mauled by the creature’s bite— 
more scriously, indeed, than his leg—and he had 
to have his injuries attended to by the ship's 
surgeon. The kecper, also, was badly bitten and 
had to have his injury dressed. 

More of the crew were sent for, and over a 
dozen men tried to corner the baboon with ropes 


and nets, but its astonishing feats of agility 
completely baffled them. Whenever the net 
was thrown it would give a mighty jump of from 
fourteen to sixteen feet; and across the top of 
the cargo the seamen could not move fast enough 
to hem it in anywhere. 

The boatswain was the next man to be bitten. 
He found himself quite close to the baboon after 
one of its tremendous leaps, and tried to rush it, 
but it turned on him and bit him in the leg, 
forcing him to release his grip. 

Mr. Windhorn had no desire to have the baboon 
shot, and after repeated ineffectual attempts 
had been made by the seamen to secure it and it 
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had been at liberty in the hold for a dozen hours, 
it was decided to try to drug the beast. Half 
a bottle of whisky was accordingly poured into a 
pannikin and placed in the hold, which was then 
vacated by the men and the entrance secured. 

After a reasonable lapse of time the hold was 
again entered and the pannikin was found empty, 
drained to the last drop The baboon was 
crouching in a corner—still very wide awake, as 
it soon proved. 

Again the sailors advanced upon it with net- 
ting and ropes, but once more they were treated 
to amazing feats of agility, and could not contrive 
to secure it. The whisky the baboon had drunk 
had apparently had no etfect whatever upon it, 
except perhaps to excite its brain to still greater 
fury and give it additional strength. Uttering 
deep snarls and cries, it bounded about and 
scrambled away from its pursuers without any 
sign whatever of intoxication, 

Once more it was left for a time to its own 
devices, and then the pannikin was retilled with 
lemonade, to which, at the suggestion of the 
ship's doctor, opium was added. : 

“ There's enough opium there to kill ten men,” 
said he, when the dose was prepared. 

Once more the panmikin was drained to the 
last drop by the baboon, but, strange to relate, 
it was as active as ever when the hold was again 
visited ; the drug seemed to have had absolutely 
no effect. 

At their wits’ ends now how to deal with the 
brute, the seamen fastened the hatch once more 
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and the baboon was left undisturbed throughout 
that night and the whole of the next day, in the 
hope that hunger would subdue it. 

At the end of the second day the hatch was 
opened, but an iron grating was put across the 
companion-way to prevent the egress of the 
animal. o one relished the idea of the great 
brute escaping from the hold to the deck and 
being chased all over the ship. 

A tray of food was then placed close up against 
the grating and some of the seamen concealed 
themselves behind screens on either side. After 
some patient waiting by the men in ambush, and 
coaxing by the keeper, the baboon came out into 
the companion-way and approached the grating, 
the keeper retreating up the stairs as it came 
forward, so as to encourage it and lull its sus- 
picions. 

The ruse was successful. Presently the 
baboon stretched its arm through the grating 
and seized the meat, but a piece with a large 
bone in it had been purposely chosen, and the 
animal found itself unable to draw the food 
through the grating. Before it had time to drop 
the meat the men in hiding grabbed its arm, 
holding the brute helpless, with the grating 
between it and them. 

Ropes were then passed through the grating 
and over its head, and it was securely tied up 
and conveyed to its cage Mr. Windhorn con- 
gratulated himself on its safe recovery, but four 
days later it died—its owner believed trom a 
broken heart. 
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By “ WAYFARER.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


The traveller who puts up at dak-bungalows in India sometimes meets very strange people, 
as this exciting little story shows. 


CATTERED up and down the Iength 

and breadth of India, in every town 

and village, are dak-bungalows— 

little rest-houses where the traveller 

may bid his tonga-driver draw up 

and be free of the heat and dust of 
the long road. 

If the secret history of these dak-bungalows 
could be assembled, it would, I am sure, form 
the greatest book of adventure and mystery ever 
written. 

In April, r918, I travelled up by the 3.19 train 
from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, to Muttra, on 

+ the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to transact 
certain business before going to Delhi. By dint 
of much ingenuity, my bearer, Hiro Lal, had 
secured for me an empty compartment, which I 
managed to retain until we reached Jhansi some 
time after ten o'clock the next morning As the 


train was running very late, we did not get the 
Vol. xiv. 18, 


customary twenty minutes’ stop at the Junction, 
but practically went straight on. I was away in 
the restaurant-car having breakfast at the time, 
and was therefore none too pleased on returning 
to my carriage to find it httered up from end to 
end with luggage, and a stout httle Imshman 
stretched at full length upon the seat I had 
reserved for my own use. 

“ Halloa!” he said. ‘“ Sorry my kit is all over 
the place, but there wasn’t much time, and the 
bearer will come and put it right at the next stop. 
What about a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied, “ I've only just had 
brekker. Anyway, it’s over early to start on 
whisky," I added, as he fished a full bottle from 
his valise. 

“You're wrong,”” he told me; “it’s never 
too early nor too late to drink in this infernal 
country.” 

I said no more for a time,, for I realized that 
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he was the type of white man who commences 
drinking early and finishes late, and 1s therefore 
most unsuited to work in the East. 

When we pulled up at Morena about mid- 
morning I suggested hot tea, as he had already 
consumed numerous “ burra” pegs; his face was 
congested, and I did not at all hke the look of 
the swollen veins of his short, thick neck, which 
led me to believe that I should have a case of 
heat apoplexy to deal with before very long. 
But he would have none of it. 

At Dholpur we changed into the restaurant- 
car for tiffin, with which he consumed yet more 
whisky, and thereafter slept through the after- 
noon, breathing stertorously. He awoke with 
shaky hands and bloodshot es in time for tea, 
which Hiro Lal brought to the carriag?, an‘) thea 
devoted himself seriously to the business of 
whisky consumption. 

We were due at Muttra at 3.54 p.m., but did 
not arrive until 8.15 p.m., by which time my 
companion, X was ‘well away.” Now, it 
is a tenet of service in the East that no winte 
man ever leaves another to face trouble alone, 
no matter how well he may have merited such 
treatment, and in this case [ could see big 
trouble coming to X if he was left alone to 
the ministrations of natives in a dak-bungalow. 
1 must admit, however, that I cast a longing eye 
at the station building as we went through into 
the yard to charter conveyances. 

There were neither gharries nor tongas avail- 
alle, so we had to be content with three ekkas, 
one for each of us and one for the bearers ani the 
luggage. An ckka is nothing short of a con- 
trivance of the devil. If you can imagine a 
small soap-box perched upon the axle between 
two high wheels, with a canopy overhead and 
curtains all round, but no springs, you have a 
pretty fair idea of the vehicle. The driver sits 
on a three-inch-wide footboard in front, with a 
heel resting on each shaft on cither side of the 
pony, which he drives furiously, 

On inquiring J learned that the dak-bungalow 
was fully two miles away, so that, even under 
ordinary conditions, I should not have looked 
forward with any degree of pleasure to the drive 
ahead. As I superintended the loading up of 
the luggage I observed X—— whispering to his 
boy, who v laughing immoderately, but of 
this I thought nothing at the time, but I was 
soon to realize the reason, 

No sooner had I taken my seit tailor-fashion 
upon that infernal bow than all three ckkas tore 
out of the station vard at racing speed, the pomes 
urged on with whip and wild yells from X 
and the drivers. In vain I shouted ; my driver 
only beat his pony the more. The road v 
decidedly narrow, and the vehicles rocked 
yenilously from side to side, passing and re- 
J assing as first one gained the advantage and 
then another. It was a race with a vengeance, 
for X. had promised five rupees to the driver 
who should reach the dak-bungalow first. I 
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discovered this when we reached our destination, 
and it fell to my lot to pay the fares, whilst X —— 
went inside to arrange for a meal, which proved 
of the usual unpalatable variety. z 

After supper we took our chairs—ani, 
incidentally, X. ’s whisky bottle—with us 
on to the back veranda, which overlook:1:a 
rubbish heap. The stillness of the night was 
only intensified by the almost unbearable 
chirruping of the cicadas and the monotonous 
wailing of an infant from a native hut hard by. 

Xx drank steadily until he had reached th 
maudlin stage, when he wept copiously, and told 
me his family history in great detail. Next he 
went on to describe eerie and gruesome happenings 
which had come to his notice. About an hour 
of this sort of thing set my nerves thoroughly 
on edge, and then, without any warning, a cobra 
crept out ot the wall ana slid away over the elze 
of the veranda. 

Shortly afterwards a dark form was seen 
prowling around the rubbish heap. Judging 
from its size X —— believed it to b2 a tiger, aad, 
before I could stop him, whipped out a revolver 
and let fly all six shots as quickly as he could 
pull the trigger. In point of fact it proved to 
be nothing more dangerous than a donkey, but 
T did not at all like the methodical manner in 
which my companion reloaded his weapon before 
slipping it back into his pocket, any more than 
T hke:l the way in which he placed it under his 
pillow, with the muzzle pointed straight at my 
inoifensive head, when we retired for the night. 

Our sleeping-place was th2 usual large room 
with a couple of string-strung beds placed side 
by side. Two long door-windows opened on to 
the veranda in front of us: the bath-room, to 
the rigit, was shut off by a curtain, and behind 
my bed was the door into the common living 
room. 

Our valises were laid out ready, undressing 
was only a matter of a few moments, and ther 
1 put the light out an:l fell asleep, to the souni 
of steady gurgling as whisky passed from X 's 
glass down his throat. 

After what may have been an hour or less I 
was suddenly awakened by my name being 
called. X—— was sitting straight up on his 
bed, with the revolver in his hand, pointed in 
my direction. 

“ See,"” he said, in a quiet voice, ‘‘ the cobra 
has come back, and is on the foot of your bed. 
Keep still while IT shoot him.” 

One hasty glance was sufficient to assure me 
that the reptile existed only in my compuanion’s 
distorted imagination, and an instantaneous leap 
took me clear of the real danger just as the 
revolver spat flame and a bullet chipped the foot 
of my bed. 

“Got him!" said X. , and immediately 
rolled over and went to sleep again, with the 
revolver under his pillow. I waited twenty 
minutes before stealing to his side on tip-tue: 
then, being quite sure he was sound asleep, I 


“The madman’s fingers were c 


slipped the weapon into my hand, extracted the 
cartridges, and slid it back. 

Again I slept, but only to be reawakened to 
find X. sitting bolt upright, his eyes staring 
horribly, and the sweat streaming down his face. 
Scream upon scream came from his open mouth 
as he pointed with trembling fingers to the corner 
above the entrance to the bath-room. I jumped 
out of bed and flung a steadying arm around his 
quaking shoulders, while I talked to him and 
soothed him as best I could. After awhile the 
screams died down to incoherent mutterings. 

“* What is it?’ I asked him. ‘‘ What is it?” 

** Look!” said he ; “don’t you see the head of 
John the Baptist ? ” 
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hoking me slowly but surely.” 


It was no use my assuring him that what he 
was pointing at was the bath-room curtain, for 
he would not believe it. However, I got to my 
medicine-chest and mixed him a strong sedative 
in the hope that I might be allowed to pass the 
rest of the night undisturbed. But I did not 
know my man. These two attempts were only 
preliminary canters, and he was not to get really 
seriously to work until just before daylight. 

Many potations must have emptied the bottle 
with which he had started the evening, and I 
fancy he must have awakened, in need of a 
drink, to find that supplies had run out. The 
manner of my own third awakening was much 
more dramatic. 
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As far as one can remember such confused 
sensations, I recall a weight suddenly falling 
across my body and red-hot fingers closing upon 
my throat. Then a voice shouted, ‘‘ Curse you, 
you black devil! You've stolen the whisky 
again, and I'll kill you for it!” 

In vain I tried to shout for Hiro Lal. Those 
stark fingers burning into my neck strangled 
speech. X——'s knees upon my biceps pre- 
vented the use of my arms, nor could I use my 
legs, for his heavy bulk held me down. Never- 
theless, I strained, struggled, and wriggled with 
all my might, but I knew it could not last long ; 
the madman’s fingers were choking me slowly 
but surely, Already the blood drummed in my 
cars with the noise of a cataract, and his eyes 
blazed down into mine with the pitiless power 
of twin tropical suns. 

Then, just when I was at my last gasp, luck 
did me a good turn. Our combined weight and 
the strain of our struggling snapped the string of 


the bedstead, and we suddenly crashed through’ 


the frame-work on to the floor below. 

I shall never forget the revivifying power of 
the first deep breath I drew down into my lungs, 
nor the feverish energy with which I kicked 
myself free of X ‘s clinging limbs. We 
rolled from under the bed, and I tried to regain 
my feet, but he was on to me again in a moment. 
This time I was ready for him, and my thumb 
went home into the socket of his eye, so that he 
flung himself free yelling with pain. Even so he 
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had not had enough, and came for me with 4 
rush, but I was on my feet now, and the boxer’s 
business is not altogether unknown to me. It 
was, therefore, not difficult to avoid the fury of 
his blind rush, but I always think with a good 
deal of satisfaction of the nice clean ‘‘ smack” 
of the upper-cut which laid him out. 

After that set-to I was taking no further 
chances, and gave him a hypodermic injection 
to ensure his quietness. 

xX was still sleeping when I departed next 
morning. My work finished, I drove down to 
the station to catch the 1.50 p.m. train on to 
Delhi. It was very late, but just as it was 
signalled I saw a cloud of dust tearing towards 
me down the long white road, from the heart of 
which burst a furiously-driven ekka. From the 
ekka jumped X——, with a bandage over his 
right eye, and simultaneously the train drew 
into the station. 1 prepared to enter the carriage, 
the door of which Hiro Lal held open, but X—— 
had seen me. - 

Clasping my hand in both his own, he said, 
“ Good-bye, old fellow; I’m so glad to have met 
you. Could you lend me thirty ‘chips’ (two 
pounds), or I shall be left in this infernal place for 
ever.”” 

He got his loan, but I have neither scen 
x nor my thirty rupees again. On the 
whole, however, I think I would rather he did 
not return the money—at all events, not in 
persoa 


WE repreduce here a facsimile ef what is be'ieved 
to be the smallest-value note ever issued by a British 
Colony—the shilling note used on the West Coast of 
Africa, 


During the war, owing to the shortage of silver, 


it became necessary to issue these little “ chits.” 
Needless to say, they are not popular with the natives, 
especally the uneducat d ones, as they cannot be 
buried as safely as silver; and the native dearly loves 
to bury his money. 
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The Sheriff's Bad Day. 


By JOSEPH GRAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. VALDA. 


“I have carefully verified this story,” writes the Author, “ but for obvious reasons names of 


persons and places concerned have been changed.” 


The narrative hinges on a very odd 


coincidence in connection with “The Wide World Magazine.” 


ej OME fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
when I was a youngster in a town 
in the Midland counties of Eng- 
land, I managed to surprise the 
town in general, and myself in 
particular, by taking first prize in 
an educational contest, and achieved the 
distinction of having my essay published in 
the local paper. I have a vivid recollection 
ot standing on the platform of the town hall 
on the evening of the next lecture and re- 
ceiving the first prize from the mayor. The 
prize in question was a bound volume of THE 
Wipe Wor.tp MacazinE. My last memory 
of that memorable evening is one of my 
father and I poring over the pages of the 
prize and my mother coming up and taking 
it away just as we reached the story of the 
“Folsom Jail-Break ’’* (an account of the 
escape of a party of convicts from a Cali- 
fornian prison). Consequently, I went off 
to bed to dream of mayors and convicts and 
prizes in a hopeless confusion of events. 

Because of the linking together of the 
Folsom affair and THE WIDE WorLD Maca- 
ZINE, it is only natural that I should want to 
pass the following odd coincidence on to old 
readers of THE W1DE WorLpD who can remem- 
ber back as far as the Folsom article, 

Some three years ago last winter I chanced 
to be in a small mining town in the Cali- 
fornia Sierras, and, by keeping my ears open 
and my mouth shut, I managed to hear from 
the lips of the old-timers who had partici- 
pated in them many a good story of the 
country which Bret Harte has immortalized. 

We were sitting around the stove in the 
store one evening and the tales had been 
coming thick and fast, when one old-timer 
turned to me with a chuckle and said :— 

“Gray, did you ever hear how we slipped 
it over on Dick Robinson at the time of the 
Folsom Jail-Break ? ” 

Scenting a good story, and attracted by 
the mention of the jail-break, I shook my 
head. After a great show of deliberation 
in lighting his pipe, the old-timer settled 
back and told the following tale, which I 


* See our issue for April, 1904.—E. 


have since verified from other sources. I 
have set it down in his own language as far 
as possible, and have made no alterations, 
except in the names of the characters, which 
have been changed for obvious reasons, 


At the time of the break we had a deputy 
sheriff in camp by the name of Dick Robin- 
son. Dick was a man who thought that the 
office made him a sort of little tin god, and 
he expected us all to kow-tow to him because 
of it. In short, he was a thoroughly objec- 
tionable fellow. Well, we didn’t go much 
on sheriffs or on self-importance in those 
days, and we managed to make life pretty 
miserable for Dick, and finally took all the 
hot air out of him in a manner which left him 
the laughing-stock of the camp. 

At the time of the break this camp was 
about ten times as large as it is now, because 
the surface shoots had not “ petered out,” 
so we had a pretty lively town, with plenty 
of money and gold-dust around. It was a 
common thing to have a man ‘come into 
town with a five or six hundred dollar 
clean-up and leave the camp next morning 
“ broke.” 

When the first news came through of the 
jail-break we began to speculate on the road 
the convicts would be likely to take through 
the mountains if they succeeded in eluding 
their pursuers. Some of the crowd were of 
the opinion that they would try and break 
through into Nevada, in the rough country 
a few miles above camp, but the majority 
did not favour that opinion. Dick felt sure 
that they would not come near the camp, 
and therefore felt perfectly safe in boasting 
what he would do to them if they had the 
temerity to venture into his part of the 
country. 

When the sheriff had let off most of his 
steam Bill Harkness caught my eye from the 
other end of Stewart’s bar, where we were 
standing, and motioned me to come outside. 
When we got out I found that he had also 
fetched a few more of our crowd, and we 
went up the street to the Red Wing, where 
we laid our plans to take a rise out of Dick in 
front of the whole camp. It had ,always 
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beer understood that I was the first man to 
be deputized when Dick wanted any help— 
and he generally did want help it there was 
any trouble brewing. This fact dovetailed 
nicely into our plans. 
The next afternoon Dick was sitting sun- 
“ning himself in front of Dago Bill's saloon 
and store, when Bill came out and told him 
that the sheriff was calling him up from the 
county seat on the telephone, Dick went 
inside, and the following conversation en- 
sued :— 
“ Halloa, Dick! This 1s Sheriff Green.’ 
* Halloa, Green! How are you ? 
“Fine. How are you teeling yourselt, 
Dick 


ever felt better in my hfe.’ 
That’s good, because I’ve got a iob for 
you. I just got word from Folsom Jail that 
those convicts are expected to cross the river 
somewhere about Mill Creek, and I have 
instructions to stop them and capture the 
whole gang if possible. Now, IT want you to 
organize a posse and get up the river to Mill 
Creek as quick as you can, string your men 
out along the mver wherever there 1s a pos- 
sible crossing, and wait for them. They are 
armed, and you have orders to shoot to kill 
if you can't get them any other way. [ll 
round up a posse here and join the gang 
that’s following them up, so we'll have them 
ina pocket. Get me?” 

“Y-yves,”” answered Dick, and hung up the 
receiver, 

It is needless to say that the call was a 
“take one and that ° Shenff Green" was 
Bill Harkness, calling trom the Red Wing 
instead of the county seat. It 1s rather a 
peculiar thing, however, but the convicts 
did actually cross the North Fork at Mull 
Creek a couple ot days later. 

In accordance with previous arrangements, 
I was down in my blacksmith shop at the far 
end of the camp, but in order to humble Dick 
still further he was skilfully manceuvred into 
every store and saloon in camp to look tor 
me, so that everyone knew that someffing 
was in the wind, especially as by ‘this time 
Dick’s face was the colour of green cheese, 
for he was an arrant coward at heart. 

About the time Dick got to my shop my 
telephone rang, and the pseudo “ Green” 
asked for Dick. 1 turned the receiver over 
to him, and this is what was sai 

“Halloa, Dick! This is Green again. 
Have you got that posse together yet ?” 

* N-no-o.” 

“Well, you had better be mighty quick 
about it. What's the matter with you, any- 
way?” 
I’m sick, Mr. Green,’”’ blurted out Dick. 

“Huh! I thought a few minutes ago 
that you said you never felt better in your 
lite,” 
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“ [did ; but I’ve taken a chill since then.” 

* Huh! Your feet are so cold, I suppose, 
that they’ve sent a chill clear up your spine! 
Well, 1f that’s the case, turn your star and 
bracelets over to Jack Remington, and give 
him my orders. I don’t want any chicken- 
hearted son-of-a-gun working under me!” 
And with this parting shot the supposed 
Green hung up the receiver. 

1 had been listening to this conversation 
with a grnn on my face, but I managed to 
look serious as Dick turned around. He 
gave me his star and handcufts and frankly 
told me what Green” had said. Then he 
added :— 

Jack, old boy, these convicts are a 
desperate lot, and 1 think that for the sake 
ot your wife and children, you ought to send 
someone else in your place,” 

“T should say not!” I told him. ‘ Do 
you think I want to give Green and this 
whole camp a chance to call me a chicken- 
hearted son-ot-a-gun ? Not much!” 

With that I swung out of the door and up 
the street to organize my posse. It was not 
Jong betore we had the camp in an uproar, 
for the boys who were in the know had taken 
care to post themselves where they could 
rouse the town with a few gun-shots. 

Inside of half an hour we had the posse 
formed. We were all well mounted and 
armed, and every man who could find a gun 
and a horse was in the crowd. All this time 
we had been careful to keep Dick in the 
street; so, when we were ready to move, 
there 1 was at the head of the posse, with 
the star prominently displayed on my shuirt- 
front, and Dick was a mere spectator, shorn 
of all his glory. 

We rode out of town to the accompaniment 
of a salvo of shots and cheers. But our joke 
was not yet ended. About fifteen minutes 
after we had left, the hapless Dick received 
another “ fake’ telephone message. This 
time the pseudo sheriff informed him that 
the convicts had changed their route, and 
would probably try and cross the river at the 
camp, by shooting their way through the 
town. 

Poor Dick’s face again took on a pasty hue, 
and, muttering something about ‘' feeling 
better now,’’ he went out and saddled his 
horse—we had purposely left it behind— 
and started out at a hot pace to overtake 
us, in order to protect his own precious 
skin. . 

About a mile out of town we waited for 
him in ambush, and our crack marksman, 
with a couple of well-placed shots, clipped 
off his hat and stirred up the dust at his horse’s 
feet. He scrambled down in haste when we 
gave him the command to dismount, and his 
face was a study when he saw who we were 
and began to get the drift of the hoax. 
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“We rode out of the town to the accompaniment of a salvo of shots and cheers.” 


We brought him back to town, and when the river, but if you should chance to get 
we got him in we made him “dig up” for him spinning yarns for you, be careful and 
drinks for everybody. don’t mention “ jail-break,” for it is still a 

Dick still lives over on the other side of very sore subject with him, 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Wonderful “ Astronomical Clock "—Drying Coco-nuts. 


the Middle Ages, i.c., counting twenty- 
four hours from sunset to sunset. 
When it strikes the solar hours, two 
little windows above the dial open, 
and one can see the twelve Apostles 
pass and Christ giving His blessing. 
On each side of the great dial are 
“ working ” statuettes—Health, which 
rings a bell; a Turk who nods his 
head; a miser shaking a purse, and 
another figure—possibly Truth—hold- 
ing a looking-glass. Among other 
features this wonderful clock tells 
you the position of the sun, the 
various phases of the moon, and 
indicates the annual holidays. Be- 
neath the great dial is a movable 
calendar representing the month: by 
allegorical figures and country scenes. 

Below is a photograph depicting 
the method used for drying the 
“meat” of coco-nuts in the Philip- 
pine Islands, After the coco-nut is 
taken from the tree the fibre is 
separated, the nut cut in two, and 
the milk poured off. The cogo-nuts 
are then laid out in the hot sun for 
a few days, and when all the mois- 
ture has evaporated, the copra, as 


A wonderful “astronomical ¢lock.” 


HE above photograph shows a_ wonderful 
“astronomical clock,” to be seen in the Town 
Hall at Prague. This clock, which was made 
in 1490, shows and strikes the hours as clocks did in 


it is then called. is put up in bags 

and shipped to all parts of the world. 
Copra is used in the manufacture of soap, and 
also in making margarine. Roughly, two hundred 
thousand tons of copra is the annual exportation 
from the Philippines. 
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THE LIFTED VEIL 


THE STORY OF AN AMAZING DECEPTION 


Two young British officers, prisoners of war’ 


in Turk y, took up Spiritualism—at first just to amuse their fellow-captives—and the Author 


managed to come triumphantly through certain severe “tests” 


following chapters Lieutenant Jones describes 
an interest in the uncanny business, with the 


and secured definite resul:s.* 
IL, 


IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO 
“THE PIMPLE.” 7 
HOSE who still remained sceptical 
after this last test were completely 
puzzled. Our success was due, of 
course, to the cause which makes 
all spooking mysterious—inaccurate 
and incomplete observation. In the 
first place, Alec Matthews had been guilty of a 
bad slip. He was certain that he had kept the 
board in his possession and that the mediums 
could ngt have seen it. He forgot he had come 
into Gatherer’s room before the séance, to ask 
some question about a hockey match, and had 
carried the new board in his hand, I was sitting 
in the corner. He stayed in the room, standing 
near the door, for perhaps fifteen seconds— just 
enough for me to run: my eye round the board. 
After Alec left, Gatherer twitted me cn being 
very silent, and asked if I was “ homesick.” I 
was memorizing the new position of the letters. 

In the next place, at the séance I was care- 
lessly bandaged. I could see the edge of the 
board next me, and from that calculated the 
position of the other letters, so that the fact 
that the glass could at once write ‘‘ Yes, ask 
something,”” was not so wonderful after all. 

In the third place, Little himself gave away 
the key to the code when he tried to tell us what 
B-M-X stood for. Everybody remembered that 
Alec had stopped him from saying what it was, 
but nobody seemed to notice he had begun to 
tell us, and had given away the important fact 
that B stood for V. The;. knowledge of the 


“The Author's book, * The Road to Ene Dor," is published 
by Mr. John Lane. 
Vol. xlv.—19. 


devised by sceptics. In the 
how the Turkish interpreter began to take 
result that he engaged in a treasure-hunt 


position of one letter gave me a clue for recon- 
structing the whole board. Finally, the re- 
coding by the Spook (by going one letter to the 
left all the way round) was due to an accident. 
T had not noticed that V and D had changed 
places, and that the new board read V-D instead 
of D-V. V was the key letter given away by 
Little, and I saw it in my mind’s eye one place 
too far to the Ieft; the rest followed auto- 
matically. 

This was the last aftempt at an organized 
test. The investigators were satisfied. The 
foundations of belief had been laid. The rest 
was absurdly casy—merely a matter of con- 
solidating the position, 

“Pimple wants to see you, 
Freeland, one afternoon in April. 

“What on earth dees he want with me?” I 
asked. I had never yet had any dealings with 
the five-foot-nothing cf impertinence that called 
itself the Camp Interpreter. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. He’s waiting for 
you in the lane.” I went down. Moise, the 
Turkish interpreter, was standing at our camp 
notice board. His hands were plunged deep in 
the pockets of a pair of nondescript riding- 
breeches. At intervals he took them out to 
readjust the pince-nez before his short-sighted 
ey and then plunged them back again. His 
calves were encased in uncleaned black leather 
gaiters. His sadly-worn boots gave one the 
impression of having previously belonged to 
someone clse, His grey-blue uniform coat had 
Austrian buttons on it, and his headgear was a 
second-hand caricature of the Enver cap. 

“ Good afternoon, Jones,” he said, familiarly, 


Bones,’’ said 
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as I came up. He had never greeted me before 
--he kept his salutations for very senior officers. 

“What do you want? T asked. 

He led me a little to one side, away from the 
crowd. 

“You are a student of Spiritism ? ” he said, 


eyeing me sharply. “ The sentrics have told 
me.” 

“ Well? I ventured. 

“How much do you know about it? T, too, 


am interested.”’ 

(I wondered what was up. 
punished 7) 

“ The Commandant also is interested in these 
matters,” he went on, insinuatingly, “and many 
officers have written to Engtand of what you 
are doing.” 

1 thought T was in for it, and fought for 
time. “1 refer you to my friends for what [ 
have done,” said 1. °" Captain Freeland, for 
instance.” 

“Can you read the future ? 
have some questions.” 

“We can't talk here,” I said, confidentially ; 
our mess has tea in about half an hour ; come 
up and join us.” 

“Right-o!” The familiar phrase somehow 
sounded obnoxious on his tongue. J walked 
back, up the steep path, thinking hard. Hitherto 
spooking had been merely a jest, with a psycho- 
logical flavouring to lend it interest. But now 
a serious clement was being introduced. If I 
could do to the Turks what I had succeeded in 
doing to my fellow-prisoners, if I could: make 
them believers, there was no saying what influence 
I] might not be able to exert over them. It 
might even open the door to freedom! Without 
any clear vision of the future, with nothing but 
the vaguest hope of ultimate success, 1 made up 
my mind to grip this-‘man, and to wait for time 
to show how I might use him. 

“Vreak,” said I, entering our room, ‘ wash 
your face, because the Pimple is coming to 


Was I going to be 


he asked. "1 


tea.” 
Freeland stared at me open-mouthed. 
“Well, I'm-—— .," said everybody at once 


“We'll have that cake you're saving up for 
your birthday, Freak,” 1 suggested. 

“Hanged if we do,” said Freeland.‘ The 
little swab pinches half our parcels. Why should 
we feed him ? 
sit on the landing.” 

“And I—and J—and 
others. 

“No, you don't!" T said.“ You'll stay here 
and be good! Because of my great modesty | 
am the one who will be aw [ can’t listen to 


I——” chorused_ the 


my own praises. You, Freak, will tell him 
yarns about my powers as a spookist. You will 
tell him that never before was there such a 


spookist, never.” 
“But 1 know nothing about 
spooking,” Freeland objected. 
“Oh, yes, you do! You know how I learnt 


your beastly 


If he comes to tea, I'll go and 
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the occult secrets of the head-hunting Waa 
tribe, and——”" 

“The who?” Freeland interrupted. 

“ The head-hunting Waas in Burma,” I re- 
peated. ‘1 got this scar on my forehead from 
them, you know, when they were trying to 
scalp me.” 

“You old liar!" said Pa, ‘ I know how you 
got that scar. It was on the Siamese side in 
‘09. 


Shut up, Pal’ To said. “I'm only asking 
Freak to prepare the ground. I want to 
make another convert, and once we've got the 
blighter on the string I'll make him dance all 
right. 

Freeland was looking at me strangely.“ You'll 
make him dance, will you? he said. 

“To omean, of cours. I corrected myself 
hastily—" the Spook will make him dance.” 

“ How d'you know what the Spook will do?” 
asked Freeland. There was a confoundedly 
knowing twinkle in his eye, 

I was cornered. “ I'm only guessing,”’ I said, 
lamely, ‘1 -I— —" 

“ Right-o!” said Freeland, laughing. 
stuff him up for you. You leave it to me. 

In that moment, I am convinced, Freeland 
more than suspected it was all a fraud. Like 
the good sport he was, he covered my confusion 
from the others, and never, either then or after- 
wards, pressed lis advantage. We talked 
hurriedly over what he was to say to the inter- 
preter, and [ left the room, 

An hour and a half later, from my hiding-place 
in Stace’s room, I watched the interpreter 
depart. Then I returned to our mess. 

Later, Freeland let me know what yarn he 
had told Moise. It appeared that some years 
ayo I had been taken prisoner by the Head- 
hunters. They tortured me—my_ body _ bore 
scars in witness of it—but I was saved from death 
by the witch-doctor, who recognized in me a 
brother craftsman. In exchange for my know- 
ledge he taught me his. Then he died, and I be- 
came chief of the tribe by reason of my magic 
powers. In due course I left the Waas and 
returned to civilization with my pockets full of 
Burmese rubies and my head full of the magic of 
the Fast. 

“You piled it on a bit thick, Freak,” said I. 

“Oh, [ went farther than that,” he laughed. 
“T told him Townshend used to employ you to 
read the minds of the Turkish generals, which 
explains why none of the Turkish attacks on 
Kut came off!” 

“Well, that's torn it all right!” I exclaimed. 

“ Not a bit of it. It all went down—same as 
the cake. See here!” 

He handed me a sheet of paper on which Moise 
had written a list of questions. 

“He wants these submitted to the ‘spirit’ at 
the next séance.”” 

T ran my eye down the page. No names were 
mentioned, but it was possible to read between 


aa oa U 


the lines. There were some civilian 
interned in another part of Yozgad. 
“Why,’’ I said, in astonishment, ‘‘ the fellow's 
given himself away! He is using his official 
position as jailer to pay court to those unhappy 
girls 


ladies 


aid Freeland, and there was deep 
anger in his voice. ‘‘ Yes. He's got to be made 
to sit up. Can you manage it, Bones?” 

My back was turned towards the other occu- 
pants of the room. I looked into Freak’s eyes, 
and winked. 

The answers we obtained at the next séance 
created a deep impression on Moise the inter- 
preter, who, at this time, was not a believer in 
Spiritualism. He had only reached the stage of 
wondering if there might not be “ something in 
it.” Moreover, he was a well-educated man (he 
had spent some years in the Ecole Normale in 
Paris), and had all the natural intelligence and 
acumen of the cosmopolitan Jew. I felt I had 
a difficult task in front of me and walked warily. 
I pretended an absolute indifference as to whether 
he believed in the Spook or not, and never sug- 
gested that he should come to séances. The 
Tesult was that he consulted the Spook once, 
twice, and again. Every time, without knowing 
it, he gave something away. I privately tabu- 
lated his questions, studied them hard, and 
determined above all to hold my own counsel 
until the time was ripe. 


AN ORDER AGAINST SPIRITUALISM. 


On May 6th, 1917, an order was posted for- 
bidding prisoners to communicate in their letters 
to England “ news obtained by officers in a 
spiritistic state.’" This was encouragement in- 
deed! It showed that the Turks were taking 
official notice of my humble efforts. At the same 
time I could not believe that it was the inter- 
preter who was responsible for this new pro- 
hibition. He was by now dceply interested if 
not already a believer, and was too anxious to 
keep on good terms with the mediums to nsk 
offending them by attacking their Spiritualism. 
It behoved me, therefore, to find out who w 
behind it. I waited my opportumty and way- 
laid Moise in the lane. 

“ That's a poor trick of yours,” said I, ‘ stop- 
ping us writing home about Spiritualism. We only 
want verification of what the Spook says. The 
matter is one of scientific interest. It has no 
military significance at all.” 

“‘T say so to the Commandmant,” said Moise, 
“but he would not agree! He says it is 
dangerous.” 

“Get along, Moise! The Commandant has 
nothing to do with that notice. You put it up 
yourself to crab our amusement: 

Moise probed excitedly in his pockets and 
produced a paper in Turkish which he flourished 
under my nose. 

“There you 
The signature ! 


are!’’ he said. “ The seal! 
He wrote the order. I merely 
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translated. I told him how great was the 
scientific value, how important is the experiment. 
He said the Spook gives war news. It is his 
fault, not mine.” 

“Is the Commandant also a believer?"’ I asked. 

“ Assuredly! He has much studied the 
occult. He often consults on problematic difti- 
culties women and witches in this town, but 
mostly by cards. He greatly believes in cards.”” 

“Yes,” T said, “ there is much in cards, but it 
is rather an old-fashioned and cumbersome 
method. Now, the Ouija. eh 

Jimmy Dawson rushed up to find out if the 
Pimple had any parcels for him in the office, 
and I seized the opportunity to depart. As I 
went I hugged myself. The Commandant, too! 

Kiazim_ Bey, Bimbashi of Turkish Artillery 
and Commandant of our camp, was the most 
nebulous official in Asia. He did not visit us 
once in three months. He answered no letters, 
took not the least notice of any complaints, 
refused all interviews, and pursued a policy of 
masterly inactivity which was the despair of 
our senior officers. Endowed with a native 
digmity and coolness which contrasted favourably 
with our helpless anger at his incapacity and 
neglect, he was comfortable enough himself 
(thanks to the contents of our food parcels) to be 
able to view our discomforts with a philosophic 
calm. And, withal, he was more inaccessible 
than the Great Mogul. Of the man himself, of 
his hkes and dislikes, his hopes and fears, we 
knew less than nothing. How long. I wondered, 
would it be before I could get him into the net ? 
Would he ever consult the Ouija as he consulted 
the ‘“ women and witches ” of Yozgad ? 

The whole thing looked very impossible, but 
in less than a twelvemonth this ‘ strong, silent 
man ”’ was to be clay in the potter’s hands and 
evict his pet witch to give house-room to two 
practical jokers—Lieutenant C. W. Hill and 
myself. 


IN WHICH THE COOK APPEARS AND THE 
SPOOK FINDS A REVOLVER. 


Rome was not built in a day, and I had my 
little sea of troubles to navigate before reaching 
the safe harbour of the Witch’s Den. My new- 
born hope of capturing Kiazim was barely a 
fortnight old when the spooking in our house 
came to a sudden end. On May 23rd a party 
of twent ight rank and file arnved at Yozgad, 
to act as additional orderlies to the officers in 
our camp. 

The immediate consequence of their arrival 
was the opening of the ‘ Schoolhouse,” or, as it 
was more commonly called, “ Posh Castle.” 
Thirteen officers moved into it, taking with them 
their quota of orderlies. and three of the thirteen 
were Price, Matthews, and Doc. 0’Farrell. Their 
departure put an end to the séances in our 
house. After our previous exhaustive experi- 
ments I dared not suddenly discover somebody 
else en rapport with me. 
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In the Hospital House, however, spooking 
went on checrily all the summer under the 
auspices of Bishop and Nightingale, and it gave 
the camp much to think about. There was the 
episode of Colonel Coventry’s sealed letter, which 
the Spook read with the greatest ease. Mundey, 
as true a believer as any of my converts in the 
Upper House, assured Coventry the letter had 
ssession. He was perfectly honest 
Tt was no fault of his that he was 
iously up against a first-class conjurec, 
and that he did not know the letter had been 
removed, steamed, read, copied, resealed, and 
replaced. The episode is merely another instance 
of faulty observation. It supports the argument 
which “ common sense " opposes to Spiritualists. 
Because X or Y, or any other eminent scientist 
or honourable man, vouches for the correctness 
of a fact, it does not follow that the fact is 
All X and Y can really vouch for is that it is so 
to the best of their belief. Nor does it follow 
that because scores of persons observed the same 


details as N and Y, these details are either 
complete or correct. 
The man responsible for pushing the glass 


in the Hospital House séances was Nightingale. 
The position of his fellow-medium, Bishop, was 
exactly analogous to that of Doc. O'Farrell— 
he was perfectly innocent of any suspicion that 
the whole affair was not genuine. The “ manifes- 
tations ” were worked by Ifill at a given signal 
from Nightingale, so that they synchronized with 
the writing on the board. Two other people 
were “in the know "’—Percy Woodland and 
Taylor, and very carefully they guarded the 
secret. This information I learned for certain 
in August of the same year, when Nightingale, 
Hill, and 1) swopped conficlences. Until my 
own spook-club had broken up, T had paid no 
attention to the occasional advances in search 
of truth which my rivals had made. It was 
amusing to learn that my admission of faking 
took a weight off their minds. They hat felt 
pretty certain all along that the Upper House 
show was also a fraud, but had been puzzled 
by my reticence, and were obviously relieved to 
learn the truth. At the time of our mutual 
confessions Nightingale was dreadfally tired of 
being dragged out night after night by enthusiastic 
spook-chasers, and was racking his brains to dis- 


cover some means of giving it up without causing 
offence. As one of his converts —Licutenant 
Paul Edmonds—had already written a book on 
the new revelations of Nighty’s spook, confessions 
had become rather difficult. 
“Don't confess,” 1 said. 
Pimple well on the string first.” 
“ But how 2? asked Nighty. 
None of us knew. We could only imitate 
Mr. Micawber and hope something would tura 
up. 
Something did turn up -it always does if you 
wait long enough. Early in September, € schrane 
and Lleyd, walking up and down the hockey- 


“Let's get the 
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ground, noticed a leather strap sticking out of 
the earth. The magpie instinct was by this time 
well developed in the camp At one time or 
another we had all been so hard up that we now 
made a habit of collecting tins, bits of string, 
picees of wood, old nails, scraps of sacking—in 
short, everything and anything which might 
some day have a possible use. So Cochrane and 
Tloyd tugged at it. It came up—with a revolver 
ant holster attached! They smuggled their find 
away under the nose of the unobs-rvant sentry 
We talked of the discovery in whispers, and 
wondered what had happened to the unfortunate 
Armenian who had buried it. 

A few days later the Pimple buttonholed me. 

“T want to ask something,” he said. "1 go 
to Captain Mundey, and he tells me to ask you.” 

“What is it, Moise?” 

The little man glinced furtively up and down 
the lane to make sure no one was within earshot, 
and lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. 

“Can the ‘spirit’ find a buried treasure ? 

“That depends," said 1. 

“On what?” 

“On who buried it, and who wants it, and 
whether the man who buried it is still alive ; or, 
if he is dead, on whether he can communicate, 
or is willing to communicate. The difficulty 
varies with the circumstances ”" 

“T see,” said the Pimple. (This was very 
satisfactory, for | was hanged if I mysclf saw !) 

“You want me to find this Armenian 
treasure?’ T went on, risking the ‘' Armenian.” 

“You know about it ?”’ the Pimple asked in 
surprise. “How did you know? Did the 
Spook tell you?” 

“ T have had several communications,’’ I said, 
guardedly.  ‘ You've been concentrating on the 
wrong places.” 

(I did not know whether Moise had been 
digging or merely thinking about digging. 
“ Concentrating ” covered both.) 

“We tried the Schoolhouse garden,” said the 
Pimple, “ but did not find it.” 

* Of course not,” said I.“ Digging at random 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack.”” 

“You will grant me a s¢ance ? ”’ he asked. 


“Oh, yes! Let's see! What's the best 
day?’ I pondered deeply. ‘‘ How’s the moon, 
Moise ?” 

“ Moon?" said Moise. ‘ What has the moon 


to do with it?” 

“ Do you want the best results ? '"’ I asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then how's the moon?” (He told me.) 
“Ah! Then three days hence will be best. 
We'll have a séance on the evening of Septem- 
ber roth in the Hospital Hous?. You must get 
me permission to sleep there for the night.” 

Ii was directly contrary to the rules of the 
cimp that a prisoner should be abscat from his 
own house after dark. The readiness with which 
Moise granted the privilege showed he had 
nothing to fear from the Commandant. 
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“It came up—with a revolver and holster attached! They smuggled their find away under the nose of the unobservant 
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The interview had been most satisfactory. I 
aad learned, first, that the Turks believed that 
there was a treasure; second, that two or more 
of our captors ready been looking for it 
(Moise had said ‘“ We tried the Schoolhouse 
garden’); and third, that one of the group was 
probably the Commandant, Kiazim Bey himself, 
No doubt I could have learned all these facts 
quite easily by direct questioning. But the 
whole art of mediumship is to gather mformation 
by indirect methods, in order that, at a later 
stage, it may be reproduced by the Spook as an 
original utterance from the unknown. The only 
memory of our conversation Moise was likely to 
carry away with him was the “ fact” that the 
success of a s€ance depends on the state of the 
moon, 

My plans had been formed during our inter- 
view. This was obviously what I had waited 
for so long—an opportunity of attaining my 
object of properly intriguing the Turk, A 
treasure-hunt has a glamour of its own in the 
most material surroundings. A treasure-hunt 
under the guidance of a Spook ought to be a 
“stunt ’ beyond price. It only remained to 
prove that the Spook could find things and the 
Turk would be on the string. I determined, if 
Necessary, to ground-bait with my own poor 
little store of gold and let the Pimple acquire a 
tiste for the game of treasure-hunting by finding 
it. The advantage of this method would be 
that the rest of the camp would remain as much 
in the dark as to the origin of the gold as the 
Pimple, and I saw the prospect of much fun by 
organizing digging parties throughout the autumn. 
Had gold been at all plentiful this would un- 
doubtedly» have been the proper. course to 
pursue. But it was a rare commodity, and I 
was reluctant to part with my small stock without 
first trying a cheaper method. 

I therefore waylaid Cochrane. 

“T hear,” said I, ‘ that you dug up a revolver 
the other day. Was it a good one?” 

“It was a Smith and Wesson 450,”" said 
Cochrane, ‘ and we got some ammunition with 
it. But the weapon's quite unserviceable ; the 
action has rusted to pieces.” 

“Would you mind very much parting with 
it?’ I asked. 

“It's of no value,” said Cochrane ; 
isn’t mine, it’s Lloyd's. 
with it?” 

I told him. 

“ Bones, you old villain,” he laughed, “ you'll 
get yourself hanged yet if you are not careful.” 
That was an uncomfortably correct prophecy ! 
T remembered it six months later when Hill and 
T were cut down just in time to save our worthless 
lives. But I am anticipating. 
“TH take the risk,” I said, 
the gun.” 

Walf an hour later the revolver, its holster, 
and some dozen rounds of rust-eaten ammunition 
were in my possession. It had been cleaned 


“but it 
What do you want 


“if you'll get me 
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and some of the rust removed. We re-rusted it, 
with sulphuric, re-muddied it, and next morning 
re-buried it. The spot chosen was not that 
where it had been found. The garden was 
terraced in six-foot drops, and a wall of un- 
cemented stones upheld each terrace. By re- 
moving a few stones from the face of the wall, 
scooping out a cavity in the earth beyond, and - 
thrusting in the revolver and ammunition, 
Cochrane and I succeeded in planting the weapon 
in such a way that the ground above it was 
quite undisturbed. The only difficulty we 
might have to overcome was to explain the 
freshness of the mud on the holster, for the 
surrounding ground was bone dry. - 

The position now became somewhat delicate. 
A number of officers in the camp knew that 
Cochrane had discovered a revolver. Several 
of them had’seen it. If the Spook rediscovered 
it, somebody w sure to recognize it and the 
fat would be in the fire. Suspicion would be 
cast on all our Spiritualistic performances, and 
the edifice of credulity so painfully built up in 
the camp might easily come crashing to earth. 
This would have been disastrous, for my 
principal asset in converting the Turk was the 
childlike belief of’ many of my fellow-prisoners 
in the genuineness of our séances. The general 
atmosphere of faith had an effect on the Pimple 
which no amount of concerted lying could have 
achieved. It was essential to retain this at- 
mosphere as far as possible, and to bring off the 
coup against the Pimple without affecting the 
belief in Spiritualism of the camp as a whole. 

The best plan was obviously to take the camp, 
up to a certain point, into my confidence. I 
announced that the Pimple was about to be 
subject to a practical joke. My plan was not to 
have a séance at all. but to pretend to the Turks 
we had held one, and had received instructions 
from the Spook as to where to dig. 

But on the morning of the roth, the Pimple 
announced his intention of being present at the 
sitting. This involved our bringing out the 
answers on the Spook-board, and placed a fresh 
difficulty in my way. It was obvious that if I 
brought out the answers by my usual methods, 
the audience would at once realize that if I could 
fake thus for the Turks, I could also fake for 
them! There must therefore be some difference 
from our ordinary procedure which the audience 
could easily detect for themselves. 

The affair was arranged very simply, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. As between my- 
self and the audience, we agreed that wherever 
the Turk happened to sit I was to take the place 
immediately on his right. I could then so shade 
my face from him with my left hand that he 
could not see whether or not my eyes were open. 
With my eyes open, I explained to my little 
school of True Believers, I could push the glass 
to the answers required. The part of the 
audience on my right would see the deception. 
I begged them to give no sign. 


Such was the public plan. But the private 
plan was quite different. I wanted to be free to 
watch the interpreter, and to be ready for 
emergencies. If my attention was to be con- 
_centrated on spelling out the correct answers I 
could not do this efficiently. So far as my 
fellow-prisoners were concerned I would be the 
centre of interest. They knew beforehand the 
thing was to be faked by me, and they would 
naturally watch me closely to see how the fake 
could be carried out. Nightingale and I talked 
the matter over. It was decided that he should 
be responsible for pushing the glass to the correct 
letters. This would leave me free to act my 
double part so as to appear genuine to the 
Pimple and fraudulent to the rest of the audience, 
without being bothered with what the glass was 
doing on the board. Further, in order fully to 
occupy the Pimple’s attention, we decided to 
employ him as a recorder and keep him so busy 
writing down the letters that he would not have 
any time to spare for watching the mediums. 

The result was most gratifying. Nobody for 
one moment suspected Nightingale. Everybody 
except the Pimple “ detected” me pushing the 
glass They came up to me afterwards, con- 
gratulated me on my excellent imitation of a 
séance, and remarked, ‘‘ Of course, it was quite 


easy to see you were pushing the glass. We 
could see you were watching the board.”” Surely 
there were no further fields to conquer! The 


True Believers had first been convinced that I 
wasn’t pushing the glass when I was, and now 
they were equally convinced that I was pushing 
the glass when | wasn’t! 


’ THE TREASURE-HUNT. 


The Spook fixed September 12th for the 
treasure-hunt.. At 2 p.m. on that day, by the 
Spook’s orders, Mundey (who wanted to share in 
the joke) waited with me outside the wood- 
shed by the Major’s house. The Pimple came 
fussing up. 

“Good morning, Mundey! 
You are ready?” 

“ Yes,” we answered. 

.‘‘ Let me sce.” Moise consulted his record 
of the séance. ‘ The shavings for fire? The 
cord to bind your hands? The cloaks? The 
ink and saucer?” He ticked off each item as 
we produced them. 

‘““What about your companion, Moise?” 
Mundey asked. “The Spook said there must 
be two of you.” 

“Soon the cook will be here,” the Pimple 


Morning, Jones! 


said, ‘‘ and, like myself, he is carrying hidden 
steel. Feel! A bayonet.” He thrust forward 
a stiff leg. Inside the trouser-leg, according to 


the Spook’s instructions, he was wearing a 
naked bayonet, which reached well below the 
knee. 

I was a little disappointed that the Com- 
mandant’s cook should be the fourth, for I had 
hoped the Spcok’s orders might bring out 
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Kiazim Bey himself. But the cook was no 
ordinary cook—he was the confidant as well as 
the orderly of our Commandant, was practically 
second in command of the camp, and was 
altogether as big a rascal as ever wore baggy 
trousers. The Pimple’s selection of this man to 
accompany us instead of one of the regular 
sentries was another proof that the Commandant 
was in the know. 

“Do you think there will be danger?” Moise 
asked. 

Mundey, with a fine air of martyrdom, shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘One never. knows in these 
things,” he said, carelessly, ‘ but if we follow 
instructions it should be all right.”” 

“Oh, I hope so!” said the Pimple. “ Why 
do you think the Spook says ‘ the treasure is by 
arms guarded’? Why does he insist that first 
we find the arms? Why not lead us straight 
to the treasure?” 

“ Don’t be impatient,” said Mundey, severely ; 
“for all you know the treasure may be minced, 
and if we go digging it up without disconnecting 
the mine we would all go up together. Our 
job is to obey the Spook’s instructions, not to 
argue about them.” 

“ Do you think we shall find these arms which 
are guarding our treasure ?”’ Moise asked. 

“T think so,” Mundey said. ‘‘ You have 
done this sort of thing before, haven't you, 
Bones?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. 

The cook arrived, walking gingerly on account 
of the bayonet. I stretched out my hands, and 
the cook bound them together with the cord 
we had brought: for the purpose. Then hé did 
the same for Mundey. These little things all 
count in instilling credulity. 

“* Now what to do?” asked the Pimple. 

“ Hush!’ said. Mundey. ‘ Look at Jones! 
He’s going off! Don’t speak! For Heaven's 
sake don’t speak to him.’” 

I went gradually into a “trance.” It was 
hard acting in broad davlight, with the two 
eager treasure-hunters watching at close range. 
The fact that I had never seen anybody go off 
into a trance did not make it any easier. But 
I had big plans at stake. 

At last, speaking in a low, sleepy voice, I 
addressed an invisible person behind the inter- 
preter, looking through him as if he were not 
there. ‘“ What did you say?” I asked. 

The Pimple twirled round, but of course saw 
nothing. 

“What ?”’ I repeated. ‘I can’t hear.” 

“ To whom is he speaking ?’’ asked Moise. 
“ There is nothing I see. Can you sec?” 

“Hush ! hush ! For goodness’ sake be quiet!” 
Mundey was acting splendidly. 

“South !’’ I shouted, and started off at a 
great pace down the lane. “South! South!” 

Mundey kept step with me. The Pimple and 
the cook trotted (uncomfortably, because of the 
bayonets) close behind us. With eyes fixed on 
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the ‘‘ spirit ” I rushed past the astonished sentry, 
who obeyed a signal from Moise and made no 
effort to stop me. As I went I called to the 
“spirit ’ to have mercy on us poor mortals and 
not to go so fast. Then, as my breath failed, 
I came to a stop, and sat down in the cabbage- 
patch outside the camp. 

“What has happencd ? Where am I?” IT 
looked up at Moise with a dazed expression. 

“ You cannot see it now?” Moise asked, in 
great agitation. ‘It is not quite gone away, 
surely?" 

“Quick!” said Mundey. ‘ The 
Before it goes! Hurry up, Moise!" 

The interpreter produced the bottle of ink 


ink-pool ! 


Spook. I was once more in a trance—a fact tc 
which Mundey judiciously drew the Pimple’s 
attention. 

“ Which test do you suggest ? ” I asked. 

The Spook’s reply was audible only to myself. 
I turned on the Pimple. 

“ Quick!" I cried. 
we'il be too late!” 

“ And what does he say ?”’ the Pimple asked. 

“He wants the test of the head-hunting 
Waas,” I explained, excitedly. ‘‘ Quick, man! 
Quick!" 

“ T do not understand.” 
wrung his hands. 

“ The fire! The shavings! Quick, you idiot!" 


“Do what he says, or 


The unhappy Pimple 


“With eyes fixed on the ‘spirit,’ | rushed past the astonished sentry.” 


and saucer which the Spook had ordered him to 
bring. We poured the ink into the saucer, and 
Mundey and I stared fixedly into it. 

“Ah!” said Mundey. 

“Ah!” said I. 

“What is it?” asked the Pimple, peering 
over our shoulders into the ink-pool. We paid 
no attention to him. 

“Can you see which way it is pointing?” 
Mundey asked. 

“Yes,” said I, “ West! Come on!’ Jump- 
ing to our feet, Mundcy and I started westwards 
up the hill as fast as we could go. Our bayonet- 
hobbled friends had the utmost difficulty in 
Keeping up with us. We led them a pretty dance 
before we pulled up at the spot where the revolver 
was buried. 

Here I asked for instructions from the invisible 


I raved. (It was great fun being able to abuse 
our captors without fear of punishment.) 

With trembling fingers the Pimple undid the 
bundle of shavings. I snatched it from him, 
deposited it directly over where the revolver 
lay, and put a match to it. Then standing over 
the blaze, with arms outstretched towards the 
heavens, I recited a verse in Welsh. 

In Yozgad it passed muster very well as the 
incantation of the head-hunting Waas The 
Pimple was impressed. 

‘‘ Something is here,” I called. 
Get a pick!" 

Moise turned to the cook in great excitement 
and translated. Opposite us, at the foot of the 
little garden, was a high wall. The cook w 
over it in a flash, like a monkey gone mad, 
and a moment later we could see him racing up 


“T feel it. 


the road towards the Commandant's office to 
get the necessary implements for digging. 

When the cook reappeared with a pick I began 
to dig. 

I calculated the revolver ought to be about 
fifteen inches underground. When the hole 
was a foot deep I stopped, and again appeared 
to listen to the invisible Spook. 

“TI forgot,” I said, apologetically. ‘I am 
sorry.” Then, turning to Moise: “‘ We've for- 
gotten the fourth element, Moise. Hurry up! 
Get it!” 

“Fourth element? I do not understand.” 

“Oh, you ass!’’ I shouted. ‘‘ We’ve had Air 
and Earth and Fire. We want the other one.” 

“ But what is it ? ”’ Moise wailed. 

“Water!” said Mundey. ‘‘ Quick—a bucket 
of water!” 

Moise rushed into the house and brought out 
a pail of water. I took it from him and poured 
it into the hole. As the last drops soaked into 
the dry earth I breathed more freely. Any 
fresh mud or dampness on the revolver, due to 
the re-muddying process, would now be properly 
accounted for. I resumed the digging. A 
moment later the butt of the revolver came to 
light. With a wild yell I pointed at it, stag- 
gered, and “threw a faint.” It was a good 
faint—rather too good. Not only did J out my 
forehead open on a stonc, but one of our own 
British orderlies who was not “in the know” 
ran out with a can of water and drenched me 
thoroughly. 1 was then carried into the house 
and laid on my own bed. 

Outside, the comedy was in full swing. When 
the revolver was found, neither the cook nor 
the interpreter worried for a moment about my 
condition. For all they cared I might have been 
dead, Without a glance in my direction, they 
let me lie where I had fallen, and seizing pick 
and shovel, began to dig like furies. If ‘‘ the 
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treasure was by arms guarded ” surely it must 
be somewhere near those arms! They dug and 
they dug. They tore away the terrace wall. 
They made a hole big enough to hide a mule. 

A few minutes later I went downstairs, sup- 
porting myself by the banisters, with every 
appearance of weakness. Moise and the cook, 
bathed in perspiration and grime from their 
exertions, met me at the foot. I leant feebly 
against the wall beside them. 

“ Are you better ? ”’ asked Moise. 

“What happened?” I asked. ‘ How did I 
get back tomy room? Did we find anything ? ” 

The Pimple patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Magnificent!” he said. “‘ You have 
been in atrance. You found the revolver.” 

“Nol” ] exclaimed. ‘* Where?” 

They led me to the hule. “ Bless my soul!” 
I said ‘ Did I dig that?” 

“Not all,” said the Pimple. ‘ When you 
found the revolver you fainted. Then the cook 
and I, we digged the ground but found nothing.” 


“What ?" I said. ‘“ You dug?” 
“ Yes,” 
‘Well, you’ve spoiled everything. then! 


The Spook ordered you to do nothing without 
instructions from me.” 

“You think the ‘ spirit ’ will be angered?” 

“Think! Tell me, did you find anything 
more ? ” 

“No,” said the Pimple. 

‘‘ Well, there you are!” said I. 

The Pimple translated into Turkish for the 
cook’s benefit. For some minutes they talked 
together eagerly. Then the cook seized my 
hand, pressed it to his ragged bosom, and 
became very eloquent. 

“ He is thanking you,” said Moise. ‘‘ He says 
you are most wonderful of mediums. You will 
know how the ‘spirit’ may be appeased. We 
shall dig no more without orders.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Quite a lot of people know that we sent troops to South Russia, but very few know what 


they did there. This entertaini 


rticle describes the R.A.F. contribution to Denikin’ 


's cause, 


and incidentally gives one a vivid idea of the insecurity of life in that unhappy country. 


The Author’s first glimpse of Russia comprised a fatal pistol-duel ; 


his last was a tragic 


affray in the restaurant where he was having dinner ! 


mpememaN the day that our party landed 

RM at Batoum we found bands play- 
ing and flags flying in celebration 
of the declaration of Peace, and 
the general aspect of the town 
gave no hint of the internal strife 
that was raging throughout Southern Russia. 

With the cessation of hostilities between 
the nations, however, the great wave of 
Bolshevism was steadily sweeping south- 
wards and threatening to swamp the whole 
of Russia. Denikin had bande together a 
large volunteer army to suppress the rebels, 
and we of the Royal Air Force were on our 
way toassist him. Yet even here at Batoum, 
hundreds of miles from the front line, there 
were signs of constant eruption, discontent, 
and rebellion. 

The inhabitants of Georgia, in which 
Batoum is situated, had declared themselves 
a free State, and were fearful lest Denikin 
should enro! them in the ranks of his volun- 
teer army. Only an hour after we landed 
we were strolling through the beavtifnl park 
which runs through the town, when we came 
upon a crowd listening to a general who was 
endeavouring to obtain recruits to serve 
under Denikin’s flag. It was obvious, even 
to those of us who did net understand the 
language, that the majority of the mob were 
inclined to be hostile, and presently a 
Georgian general stepped forward, gesticu- 
lating and shouting at the speaker, A 


moment later the pair of them whipped out 
their revolvers and, before we could reatize 
what was happening, had riddled one another 
with bullets! It was a nice introduction to 
Russia! We journeved to Tiflis in a troop 
train composed of goods trucks, and noticed 
all along the route villages that had been 
ravaged by the Bolshevists.. The glassy 
lcok of terror in the eyes of the peasantry 
and the hollow cheeks of the children told 
their own story. Crowds of villagers, ragged 
and half-starved, lined the route and 
clamoured for the tins of bully beef that we 
threw out to them as we passed. 

It was at Tiflis that I made the acquaint- 
ance of “ Myakasnak,”’ a little puppy-dog of 
doubtful parentage that I purchased from a 
peasant girl for five roubles (threepence). 
He afforded me so much amusement that 
the envy of my three fellow-passengers was 
roused, with the result that when the train 
moved off we had no fewer than four dogs 
in our truck. 

We were now attached to the rear of an 
express train, which travelled at the rate of 
about forty miles an hour, and we soon began 
to realize that our goods truck had not been 
built for such rapid transit. As it possessed 
No springs, it lurched and swayed to such an 
extent that we found it utterly impossible 
to stand and exceedingly uncomfortable to 
sit. Our camp-beds, our kit, and ourselves 
were tiung mercilessly from corner to corner, 
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and we began to wonder how far we should 
continue before the truck left the metals. 
Eventually one brilliant fellow made him- 
self a hammock, which he suspended from 
the roof, but the rvlling of the train scon 
brought on a species of mal de chemin-de-fer, 
and the experiment ended by his toppling 
unceremoniously into my camp-bed and pre- 
cipitating poor Myakasnak into a_ large 
dixie of soup! However, the pup was soon 
licked clean by, his three canine companions, 
and seemed none the worse for his adventure. 

At Baku we found tke place in an even 
worse state cf unrest than Batoum. It was 
hard to realize that this town, beautiful 
enough outwardly, had been the scene of the 
massacre of thirty thousand hapless Arme- 
nians only a few months previously. A large 
number of the population were Bolshevist, 
and Bolshevist money was in circulation. It 
was, however, quite impossible to tell friend 
from foe, for all the men seemed to wear the 
same ragged uniforms, and each displayed an 
enormous growth of beard. 

These people, known as the Aiderbaijans, 
had discovered another grievance against 
Denikin. It appeared that he had failed to 
return any of the rolling stock thev had sent 
up to his headquarters, so they had taken it 
into their heads to entrench themselves, and 
refused to let us continue upon our journey. 
Eventually we were forced to proceed by 
boat, through the Caspian Sea, and after a 
rough but otherwise uneventful vovage we 
arrived at Petrovsk, whence we were taken 
by motor lorry to the aerodrome of the 
221st Squadron, 62nd Wing, about four miles 
from the town. 

Our headquarters were in an old school, 
and the ‘drome itself was situated near the 
coast, between a range of mountains and the 
sea, which so directed the prevailing winds 
as to make it possible to land in two direc- 
tions onlv. Also, the density of the atmo- 
sphere in these parts made it very difficult 
to ‘‘ take of ” from the ground, and I well 
remember my surprise upon my first attempt 
to rise from Russian territory. In England, 
as in France, the airman need only run his 
machine for a very short dis- 
tance; then suddenly pull back 
the “ joy-stick,” and up she 
goes. But here I discovered 
that rising was a far more 
difficult process, and the first 
time I pulled back the “stick” 
of my pet machine (a 94,” 
witha 400 h.-p. Liberty engine) 
she rose only about a font from 
the ground, and I came very 
near colliding with the edge of 
the stcep platean which bor- 
dered the aerodrome. How- 


ever, I soon discovered that the 


” Myakasoaiz,” the puppy who fell into 
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it was perfectly easy to rise provided one 
had a fairly long run before taking off. 
A Russian airman informed me of this fact 
in a somewhat superior tone (after I had 
learned it for mysclf), and he proceeded to 
give me a demonstration of how the trick 
should be done. Facing his machine towards 
a long stretch of open ground, he started off 
in style; but somehow his machine seemed 
to behave like a frightened ostrich, zig- 
zagged right and left, then swung right round 
and commenced to “ flat spin.” Despite his 
frantic footwork with the rudder, he eventu- 
ally thudded into the ground, smashing his 
machine almost to matchwood. Fortunately, 
he had started his gymnastics at a height of 
only about ten feet from the ground, and 
consequently he was uninjured. 

The mission of the Roval Air Force at 
Petrovsk was to assist the British Caspian 
Fleet, and to this end we made several 
flights to Astrachan, bombing the vessels 
that lay in the harbour and generally up- 
setting the moral of the Bolskevist navy. I 
am afraid that I did not come in for my full 
share of this work, an the only day upon 
which I personally flew to Astrachan on a 
bombing raid was a particularly misty and 
uneventful one. ‘ 

As a point of interest, however, I will give 
a description of an average raid as narrated 
to me by mv observer. 

We hreakfasted early, examined the bombs, 
tested the guns, and made sure that all maps, 
signal lights, iron rations, and sco on. were on 
board, together with a quantity of Kerenski 
money in case we should be forced to descend, 
when it might come in uscful for purposes of 
bribery. As soon as all was ready for flight 
we left the ‘drome independently, climbed 
to a height of about two thousand feet, and 
made for the rendezvous. A signal light 
from the flight commander ordered us to 
“carry on,” and away we went in formation 
behind him. 

Far below the Caspian Sea glistened and 
flashed a deep sapphire blue, the white sands 
of the coast-line strongly contrasted against 
it. Passing over the wreckage of a Polshe- 
vist vessel that had been sunk 
in a sea-raid some time pre- 
viously, we feund ourselves 
still heading out to sea. On 
fine days we generally managed 
to keep the land in sight, but 
when, upon occasions, mists 
arose, the coast-line was no 
longer visible. Then we could 
see nothing but the sea below 
us, and having no landmarks 
to guide us, felt sometimes as 
though we should ke lost for 
ever. From now cnwards the 


soup. journey became monotonous. 
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Conversation was 
dificult and --un- 
-hecessary, so we did 
‘not attempt it. The 
pilots were obliged 
to concentrate all 
their efforts on-fly- 
ing, keeping the 
other machines in 
sight, and remain- 
ing continually on 
‘the alert for 
*‘ air-pockets "" and 
changing winds. 
“In some atmos- 
pleres it is quite 
simple to fly with- 
out touching the- 
controls, but not 
so in these parts. 
At last we observed 
the lighthouse of 
Chechin Island, a 
secret half. way 
base about which I shall have more to say 
shortly. 
* Again losing sight of Jand, we flew on until 
we could see the delta of the Volga in the 
distance. As we approached the mouth of 
the river the Bolshevist anti-aircraft guns, 
which were mounted on barges, gave us a 
“warm reception. The shooting was particu- 
larly good, and we were obliged to zigzag 
and manceuvre in all directions to dodge the 
puffs of white smoke that were bursting all 
round us, Having dropped our bombs on 
‘Nobel’s dockyard, which was usually the 
main target, we started on the return journey. 
We had not gone far before we were 
attacked by two or three Bolshevist airmen 
flying French Nieuport machines. ‘They 


Bombs ready for dropping on the “ Bolshies.” 


Aeroplanes at the secret aerodrome on Chechin Islaad. 


circled and climbed above us, firing frequent 
bursts from their machine-guns, to which 
our observers replied with interest. But 
we did not attempt to alter our course. Had 
we stopped for a ‘“‘ scrap” we should, in all 
probability, have gained supremacy in a 


‘very short time, for we knew that the shoot- 


ing of the Bolshié airman was erratic, since 
he had not yet mastered the art of fiting 
with a fixed gun through the propeller and 
“aiming” with the rudder and controls 
by guiding his machine straight at ‘his 
opponent. 

In the course of the maty raids 
upon Astrachan and the neighbouring 
districts only one of our ‘machines was 
forced ‘to descend in the enemy lines. 

The Bolshe 
vists, in their 
amiaNle way, 
had previously 
“threatened to 
crucify any 

British airman 

who might fall 

into their 
hands, so that 
wewere at first 
somewhat 
anxious as to 
the fate of the 
pilot and ob- 
server, es] 

cially as ae 
had heard, 
upon good 
authority, 
that the Bol- 
shevists em- 


ployed a gang 


E 
i 
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of Chinese torturers to practise 
upon their prisoners. 

Fortunately, however, one of 
the Bolshevist sea-planes had pre- 
viously been forced to descend 
alongside our fleet at Petrovsk 
and the two airmen had been 
captured. 

They explained that thev had 
been forced to fly against their 
will, and now that they had eur- 
tendered themselves they feared 
that their relatives, who had been 
held as hostages, would be shot. 
Incidentally, in the cockpit of their 
machine was found a map showing 
our advance station at Chechin 
Island, which had been dropped 
overboard by one of our men ona 
previous raid. 

The capture of these two men 
saved the lives of our own fellows, 
for shortly afterwards a wireless 
message from Astrachan informed 
us that the captured British airmen 
were being sent up to Moscow, and 
that their lives would be spared 
provided that we treated our-cap- 
tives well. 

The journey back to Petrovsk 
was even more monotonous. Occa- 
sionally a machine woul] be forced 
to descend along the seashore 
owing to engine trouble, when the 
airmen would have to choose be- 
tween walking back a distance of 
about seventy or so miles or re- 
maining where they were until a 
search party could be sent for 
them. We generally reached Pet- 
rovsk in time for tea, dead tired, and 
very glad to feel the ground bencath our 
fect again. Usually most of us had only 
enough fuel left for about ten minutes’ flight 
when we landed, having covered a distance 
of, roughly, six hundred miles, and having re- 
taained in the air for between six and six and 
a half hours. This, I believe, constituted a 
record in long-distance bombing raids. - 

The Air Force was also employed to assist 
General Popoff, the commandant at Petrovsk, 
to recapture villages which were in the hands 
of the Bolshevists. As soon as it was re- 
ported that the enemy were occupying a 
village we would fly over to confirm the 
news, and then drop bombs upon them. 
The moral effect of these bombardments 
was so great that it was quite an casy matter 
for the troops of the volunteer army to 
recapture the village. Unfortunatcly, the 
volunteer soldiers were so excitable and 
erratic that upon one occasion they brought 
disaster upon their own heads. We were 
flying over a village which was reported to 
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The R.A.F. orcer!y-room. Notice the bullet-hole in the window. 


be cccupied by the Bolshevists when we 
were suddenly subjected to a volley. We 
immediately climbed so as to increase the 
range; then we dropped our bombs and 
hurried back to report. Later we discovered 
that the shots had been fired by the volunteer 
troops in their excitement, and that we had 
caused many casualties—not amorg Bolshe- 
vists, but among the ranks of Denikin's 
soldiers themselves. In conversation with a 
Russian officer with whom I afterwards 
dined, I attempted to express my deep regret 
that such a mistake had been made, but, 
with a philosophical shrug of the shoulders, 
he replied, ‘* Neechevor,” meaning that it 
mattered but little, adding that in any case 
they would probably have been kiiled by 
the Bolshevists later on! The prevalence 
of murder and slaughter had made the 
Russian so fearless and so callous that death 
was nothing to him. The villagers were 
soldiers of fortune, flocking to the banner of 
which ever side seemed to gain a temporary 
ascendancy over the others. 
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Even among the ranks of Denikin’s armies 
there was constant unrest and petty personal 
strife, and many of them were jealous of the 
popularity of the British. At night, as we 
passed along the lonely roads, shots were 
sometimes fired at our car, and, upon one 
occasion, for no apparent reason, a stray 
shot came through the window of our head- 
quarters orderly-room, nearly killing the 
sergeant on duty, in spite of the alertness of 
the Puniabi sentries. Similarly, in the 
cabarets, when the vodka—or, rather, the 
poisonous substitute for it—flowed freely, it 
was quite a common occurrence for a man to 
whip out an evil-looking weapon and take 
another’s life, as the result of a quarrel, 
perhaps, over a dancing-girl, The Russian 
women are equally hot-tempered and emo- 
tional. I recollect an incident that nearly 
cost the life of one of the men of my own 
squadron. He had been paying attentions 
to a very beautiful girl in the town of . 
and one day was showing her a number of 
photographs he had brought from home. 
Among them was a snapshot of a neighbour’s 
little girl, aged three. When the Russian 
girl asked to whom the child belonged he 
answered, by way of a jest, ““ Me.” A second 
later he found himsclf looking down the 
barrel of his own revolver, which had been 
lying on the table! It was with consider- 
able difficulty that he eventually succeeded 
in making the lady see the point of the 
“joke.” 

At this time, owing apparently to the 
force of public opinion in England, it was 
decided that the British forces should with- 
draw from Russia, leaving behind only 
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instructional missions, and it fell to the lot of 
the 221st Squadron to cover this’ evacuation. 
As soon as it was made public that we were 
leaving, the people began to realize that the 
“ policing” of the country by the British 
had enabled them to live in comparative 
peace. Fearing that our withdrawal would 
lead to a repetition of the ghastly massacres 
that they had experienced previous to our 
arrival, they begged and prayed us to 
remain, and even the Aiderbaijans, who had 
hitherto Leen hostile towards us, seemed to 
change their tactics. Crowds‘ of people 
flocked to the station to sce us off, and many 
of the women, with their usual intuition, 
declared that our departure foreboded dis- 
aster for them. Recent events have proved 
that they were right indeed. 

On the train journey to Novorossisk we 
encountered many more scenes of distress. 
Ragged peasant-folk were wandering aim- 
lessly about the countryside in search of 
sustenance, neither knowing nor caring in 
what direction they were heading. Many 
of them, prompted by their nomad instincts, 
clambered on to the footboards of passing 
trains to be carried away they knew not 
where, or to lose their hold and fali upon the 
rail-side from sheer fatigue. At every halt 
the villagers would storm the train and ask 
for bully beef, offering us water rhelons and 
roast chicken in exchange. Needless to say, 
we were quite willing to do business with 
them. Incidentally, upon this journey we 
were greatly impressed by the Russian 
soldiers’ method of alighting from a moving 
train. We would sometimes be travelling 
at the rate of about thirty miles an hour 
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4 when one of the Cossacks would 
} suddenly throw his rifle out of 
the train, duck his head, and 
fling himself to the ground, the 
impetus of the train causing him 
to turn several somersaults in 


“In an instant his fiancée whipped out a smail 
automatic pistol and riddled her lover's assailant 
with bullets!” 


the sand. He would then rise to his 
feet, quite unhurt, waving a farewell 
to us as he receded in the distance. 

At Novorossisk we set sail for 
England, but when we reached Con- 
stantinople some of us volunteered to 
return to assist in the instruction of 
Russian airmen at Taganrog. We re- 
turned in a Turkish vessel which had 
on board three hundred Bolshevist 
prisoners collected from all parts of 
Europe. ‘There were known to be a 
number of German officers among 
them, and a reward of five pounds 
was offered to anybody who could ‘spot a 
Hun.” 

We afterwards learned that about seventy 
of these prisoners had been shot after landing 
in Russia, and although we did nct trouble 
to confirm this, it is very probably true. , 

At Rostov we missed our connection, and 
as there was no train to take us farther upon 
our journey we were compelled to borrow a 
motor truck, the engine of which had evi- 
dently seen better days as part of an A.S.C. 


lorry. After the weary travelling in a stuffy 
Vol. xlv.—20. 


troop train it was a rare treat to rush throvgh 
the air on this open truck in the cool of the 
ng, and the Russian sentry who was 
guarding us seemed sadly out of place amidst 
such peaceful surroundings. We arrived at 
Taganrog nicely in time for dinner. 


| 


_— 
SELAH PEELE OO mgs 4 


The aerodrome had been previously held 
by the Bolshevists, and the hangars were 
beautifully constructed of concrete. Most 
of the Russian airmen here had flown in pre- 
war days, but they had had no experience of 
“modern” machines—represented, in this 
instance, by the good old R.E. &’s (commonly 
known as ‘ Harry Tate's’). However, they 
rather resented being instructed by young 
British pilots who, in the peaceful days of 
1912, had hardly seen an aeroplane, and 
they paid little or no heed.to our advice. with 
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the result that, as soon as they took over the 
controls in mid-air, they handled them so 
roughly that the machine began to side-slip 
and spin in all directions. They would then 
let go the controls and cling to the sides of 
the fuselage with both hands, leaving it to 
us to right the machine as best we coul‘. 
Similarly, in overhauling the machines, they 
would overlook the most essential parts of 
the engines and spend all their time polish- 
ing the least important nuts and bolts in 
order to make their craft ‘‘ look pretty.” If 
a Russian airman went for a flight by him- 
self he would almost invariably start badly. 
It was quite an exception to see one of them 
take off in the direction for which he was 
heading, and without bumping his machine 
along the ground half-a-dozen times before 
he rose. ‘‘ Crashes”? were frequent, but 
casualties comparatively few; the Russian 
flying man seems to possess more lives than 
acat. It is only fair to add that some of 
them make wonderful “ scout ’’ pilots, but 
these are few and far between, and there 
seems to be no such thing as an " average ”’ 
pilot among them— apparently they become 
either “ duds” or ‘ aces,”” without striking 
the happy medium. Upon one of them 
returning from a flight, all the pilots would 
run out and greet their ‘‘ hero,” patting him 
on the back and congratulating him with 
such emphasis that he became swollen- 
headed for weeks afterwards. 

It was about this time that General 
Marknow, who was nothing less than a 
bandit, began to give us trouble in the 
South. It transpired that he had broken 
through the lines of the volunteer army 
with a body of four hundred men a few 


The British leaving Novrossisk. 


months previously, and having, for some 
unaccountable reason, been allowed to roam 
the countryside, had recruited between 
fifteen and twenty thousand men to his 
banner, and was laying waste to every town 
and village that came in his path. 

He appeared suddenly in a town about 
fifty miles from Taganrog, and it was evident 
that he intended to make a swoop upon the 
town and aerodrome. Trenches were dug 
and machine-guns mounted on the roof of 
our billet, ready to give him a warm recep- 
tion should he put in an appearance, but he 
evidently thought better of it, and, although 
we received several orders to ‘ stand to," he 
never made the threatened attack. 

The Bolshevist line was now one hundred 
and fifty miles away, and Denikin’s staff 
began to talk glibly of recapturing Moscow 
in the early spring. Little did we realize 
that only two months later even Taganrog 
itself would be in the hands of the Bolshevists. 

I was now due for leave, and as there were 
despatches to be sent to England I was 
detailed to carry these home. Accordingly 
1 took the train to Novorossisk, where I 
arranged to sail upon the following day by 
H.M.S. Heltotrope, bound for Constantinople 
via the Crimea. 

My last day in Russia was marked by an 
incident which was in itself typical of the 
state of affairs that I have already described. 

I met a Russian officer with whom I had 
made friends, and invited him to join me in 
a little farewell supper at a cabaret, instruct- 
ing him to bring his fiancée and another lady to 
complete the party. During the meal a com- 
motion at the back of the room distracted our 
attention, and we saw two Russians engaged 

in a fierce 
battleof words. 
: Suddenly one 
me ops of them drew 
E bis revolver, 
fired at the 
other, and 
missed. The 
bullet — struck 
my officer com- 
panion, who 
fell forwards 
upon the table. 
In an instant 
his fiancée 
whipped out a 
small auto- 
matic pistol 
and riddled her 
lover’sassailant 
with bullets ! 

I left. that 
restaurant 
without wait- 
ing for my biil! 
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In November, 1919, William Carlisle, a notorious Western American train-robber and desperado 
—nicknamed “Vanishing Bill” on account of his elusiveness—escaped from a Wyoming 
prison, where he was serving a term of twenty-five years, held up the Los Angeles Limited train 
single-handed, and robbed the passengers of several thousand dollars. Thereafter he went 


through a series of hairbreadth adventures which put the “movies” 


to shame, being eventually 


captured, severely wounded, after a thrilling pistol-battle in a blinding blizzard. 


ANISHING BILL’ has escaped 
from jail.” This laconic mes- 
sage was telegraphed and 
telephoned all over the State 
of Wyoming, U.S.A., on 
Saturday, November 15, 1919, 

and it is safe to say that the news created 
almost as much excitement in official circles 
as the announcement that the U.S. had 
entered the world-war. Every detective 
and sheriff in Wyoming, when the tidings 
reached him, realized that from now on- 
wards until “ Bill’ was laid by the heels 
once more it was up to him to be uncommonly 
active. : 

But who was this ‘ Vanishing Bill” ? 
the ordinary reader will ask. He was a 
notorious Western train-robber, named 
William Carlisle, and he had gained his 
sobriquet owing to his success in eluding 
attempts to capture him. But the pitcher 
is taken to the well once too often, and, 
some time before, “ Vanishing Bill”? had 
been successfully laid by the heels by officers 
of the law he had so long outraged. Brought 
to trial, he was convicted and sentenced to 
a term of twenty-five years’ imprisonment, 
which he richly deserved. 

This ‘did not necessarily mean a_ life- 
sentence in his case, for he was only twenty- 
nine years of age, and good conduct will 
earn a man remission of part of his term. 
Carlisle was sent to the jail at Rawlings, 
Wyoming, and when the prison gates closed 
behind him not a few guardians of law and 
order in the Western States breathed casier, 


for his dare-devil feats and uncanny elusive- 
ness had in the past caused them much 
anxicty. 

And now—true to his nickname—the 
slippery rascal had escaped, and all their 
patient work would have to be done again ! 
Many a hard-worked law officer, on receiving 
the news, cursed both Carlisle and the 
Rawlings authorities most heartily, for 
“Vanishing Bill’? was hke a mosquito: 
one could never be sure where he would 
next make an attack. Of one thing the 
officials felt certain, and that was what 
irritated them most. Whatever else hap- 
pened, ‘ Vanishing Bill’’ was certain to 
live up to his reputation, ‘ 

Sure enough, as the veteran man-hunters 
feared, they had not long to wait for further 
news of their pet nuisance. ‘ He won't Iét 
himself be re-taken casily,” said the old 
hands, and they were right. When the next 
item of information about ‘* Vanishing Bill ” 
flashed along the wires, it was not an 
indication of his capture, but quite the 
reverse. 

A few davs went by; then a lonely cabin- 
dweller reported that he had been robbed 
of a shot-gun by the desperado. Three days 
later, the irrepressible rogue, now armed, 
was hack at his old game of train-robbing 
once more, and the law officers sadly began 
to overhaul their weapons and prepare for 
the worst. No sheriff or detective was 
likely to die of boredom while ‘‘ Vanishing 
Bill” was at large. 

The Los Angeles Limited train of the 
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“He ran his eyes Gercely over the horrified passengers in the coach, while his 


Union Pacific Railway was speeding along 
at forty miles an hour near Medicine Bow, 
crossing the Laramie Plains between Medicine 
Bow Creek and the Medicine Bow Mountains. 

Probably none of the passengers in the 
l.imited had heard of ‘‘ Vanishing Bill’s ” 
escape, or few of them would have been 
sitting so much at their ease in their cushioned 
seats. A youngish-looking man lounged 
carelessly out into the central gangway of 
one of the coaches, and walked towards the 
door of the end platform. Arrived there, 
he suddenly faced about, and those near him 
were startled to sec that he held an automatic 
pistol in his right hand. 

“Vanishing Bill’!’ gasped the con- 
ductor, and promptly collapsed in a state 
of nerveless terror. 

“ Hands up, every man, do you hear?” 
roared the desperado, in tones which rose 
loud above the rattle of the train. “I’m 


‘Vanishing Bill,’ otherwise Bill Carlisle, 
lately escaped from jail, and on the road 
again. Has every man got his hands up? 
Heaven help him who hasn’t!" He ran his 
eyes fiercely over the horrified passengers in 
the coach, while his deadly-looking pistol 
swayed slowly from right to left. 

“Ah! that’s right,” he said. “I thought 
none of you would be foolish enough to defy 
me.” 

Every man in the coach was holding both 
hands aloft. Not only were the men doing 
so, but even the women and children. 

“ Now all of you step out of your seats 
and line up in the gangway,”’ continued 
Carlisle. “ Iam not going to take anything 
from women and children, but I am going 
to search all the men.” 

When all the passengers in the coach had 
lined up as directed, the robber went calmly 
along the gangway, relieving each man in 


Ceadly-looking pistol swayed slowly from right to left. 


succession of everything in the shape of 
moncy and jewellery that he possessed. All 
the time the train was flying along at forty 
miles an hour. Every male in the coach was 
obliged, with the pistol held close under his 
nosc, to turn all his pockets inside out. The 
robber thus secured several thousand dollars’ 
worth of loot, which he crammed into his 
capacious pockets. He then stopped the 
train by means of the apparatus, and, 
backing through the door on to the foot- 
board, as speed was reduced, jumped off. * 
As “Vanishing Bill’ alighted upon the 
track and turned to run into the timber 
bordering it, one of the passengers, who had 
secured a revolver, fired a shot at him. The 
bullet was well aimed, for it lodged in his 
tight palm. With a curse, the bandit faced 
furiously about, as if to take vengeance for 
the wound, but, evidently thinking better of 
it, he jumped to one side to avoid any more 
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shots, and then, 
wheeling about, 
darted into the trees 
and vanished. 

The pursuit was 
quickly taken up, 
and all Wyoming 
bestirred itself to 
track him down. It 
would seem that he 
first fled northward, 
towards the Black 
Hills, in the middle 
of the State. With- 
out doubt he stole a 
horse and rode it at 
its best pace until 
he reached the hills, 
among the fastnesses 
of which he was 
temporarily safe, for 
they run for about 
a hundred miles in 
a line due west and 
east. These Black 
Hills, by the way, 
should not be con- 
fused with the Black 
Hills betweenWyom- 
ing and Dakota. 

The next heard 
of him was near 
Red Buttes, in the 
neighbourhood of the 
Hills, where he stole 
a motor-car, Then, 
with reckless bra- 
vado, he drove in 
the stolen car into 
the town of Casper, 
on the North Fork 
of the Platte River, 
pulled up outside 
the local newspaper office, and, swaggering 
in, asked for the editor. 

“Tam the editor,” answered that gentle- 
man. “ Will you come inside ? ” 

“ Vanishing Bill,” without the flicker of an 
eyelash, followed the editor into his sanctum, 
and closed the door upon them. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the 
journalist. : 

“I want you to tell me what the Union 
Pacific Railway detectives and the sheritts’ 
posses are doing to try to catch Carlisle, the 
train-robber, alias ‘ Vanishing Bill,’ ”’ asked 
the stranger. 

“That is a very strange request,” sug- 
gested the editor. ~ 

“It won't seem so strange to you when 1 
tell you that J am ‘ Vanishing Fill,’’”’ said 
Carlisle, smilingly. 5 

“What! You are?” 

“*Wanishing Bill,’ at_vour service. But 
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don’t be alarmed; I mean youno harm. Sit 
down, like a sensible man, and tell me all about 
it. Let’s have a quiet chat on the matter.” 

The astounded editor sank into his chair, 
and feebly motioned for his visitor to take 
a seat near him. “ Vanishing Rill” then 
asked a number of questions, and the editor 
answered them as well as he was able. 
Probably, since that time, he understands 
what an ordeal an “ interview ’’ may some- 
times be. Perhaps he had thoughts of 
achieving a splendid “ scoop ” over his rivals 
after the desperado had departed, but all the 
same, there is no doubt that he did not enjoy 
his ¢éte-a-téte with the bandit. 

After a few minutes, apparently satisfied, 
“ Bill” rose and took his leave in the most 
friendly manner. He does not appear to 
have locked the editor in, or to have 
threatened him in any way, but quitted the 
office like an ordinary caller. 

The stolen motor-car was still standing 
outside the door, and, cranking it up smartly, 
this remarkable robber leaped in and drove 
at top speed out of the town. 

His next appearance was at a telegraph 
office, where he strolled in and wrote out the 
following message :— 

“To the President of the Union Pacific 


* 1am “Vanishing Bill,”" said Carlisle, smilingly.” 


mr’ 


on sakes 


Er. 


eS 
} 


Railway.—Thanks for haul on your Limited. 
You’ve got ‘some’ detective force.—BILL 
CARLISLE.” 

‘ Please send this off at once,” he said, 
calmly, handing it to the operator. “‘ Here’s 
half a dollar to pay for it. You can keep the 
change, if there is any.” 

With that he clapped the money down on 
the counter, strode out, jumped into the car, 
and drove off again. What the operator 
thought when he read that message, unfor- 
tunately, is not recorded. 

These escapades—worthy of the hero of a 
film drama, but-so needlessly reckless as to 
make one inclined to think Carlisle must be 
somewhat of a poseur—enabled the pursuers 
who were hot cn his trail to narrow their 
sphere of operations. Instead of being the 
proverbial needle in the haystack, ‘‘ Vanishing 
Bill” had, by his actions, definitely located 
himself in a particular corner. To shake the 
officers off, Carlisle now made for the Mule 
Creek region of Wyoming. On Wednesday, 
November 26, the detectives picked up his 
trail just as a semi-blizzard came on. Never- 
theless, they were able to follow him for 
several days, and learned from people on the 
road that he was obtaining food at the 
pistol-point. 
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“ He carries the pistol in his lett hand. 
His right hand seems to be injured, and he 
looks far from well, as if he was suftering a 
lot, and pretty nigh played out,” these 
informants added. 

It was Sunday, November 30th, and a 
blinding snowstorm was raging, when the 
detectives engaged. in the search burst in 
upon the local sheriff. 

* We've located Carlisle,” they told him. 
* He’s close by in the cabin of a Mrs, Bray, 
a widow living alone at Head I’ish Creek.” 

The sheriff got busy at once. He called 
together a posse of men, and thev galloped 
hard through the blizzard for Head lish 
Creek. But luck was against them. Car- 
lisle was on the watch, saw them approaching 
from the window he was seated at, and acted 
with his usual promptness. 

Whipping out his pistol, he kicked the 
sash from the window, sprang through the 
opening thus made, and ran round the cabin. 
The posse dashed forward, eager to capture 
him, but before a man could open fire, 
“Vanishing Bill’? iad been swallowed up 
in the thickly-falling snow. 

His purs:e-s were able to follow his foot- 
Prints in the snow for a short distance, 
although the traces were rapidly filling up. 
All at once, however, the trail stopped dead, 
in spite of the fact that the last few prints 
were fairly well defined. 

“He has doubled back,” said the sheriff, 
after scouting round for a while. ‘‘ He has 
done us again. We can never hope to pick 
up the trail again in this blizzard.” 

The outlaw, the officers decided, had sud- 
denly pulled up in his flight, wheeled about, 
and returned over the track he had made, 
stepping carefully into each footprint again, 
until he had got back some little distance, 
when he turned aside into a thicket. At the 
point where he left the back-trail, he took the 
precaution of smoothing over the fresh 
prints, so as to leave no trace of his passage. 
It is an old dodge, and but one of many such 
devices resorted to by fugitives in the wilds. 
In this case, of course, it was helped by the 
blinding snowstorm. 

The posse returned, battled for the time 
being, to its quarters at Douglas. Two davs 
later, however, a lad hurried into the village 
and excitedly inquired for the sheriff. 

“To am Frank Williams’s lad,”” he said, 
when brought before that official, ‘* Bill 
Carlisle, the train-robber—' Vanishing Bill,’ 
vou know—is at our cabin. He held us up 
last night, but I managed not to be seen by 
him, and came on to tell you.” 

The posse turned out at once, and rode 
hard for the cabin, which was situated in the 
wildest part of Laramie Peak. 


“We mustn’t let him see us until we've 
completely surrounded the cabin,’’ said the 
sheriff, and he told oft half his men to make 
a détour and get round to the back of the 
place. f 

When he considered the detachment’ had 
had time to eftect this manceuvre, he 
advanced to within sight of the cabin. 
There was no sign of Carlisle at any of the 
windows, and, with a rush, the two parties 
closed in. The gronnd was covered with 
snow, and the temperature was ten degrees 
below zero. 

Carlisle, it transpired later, was in the 
kitchen, and his first intimation of the 
presence ot the posse was when he saw 
two members of it peering in through the. 
window. 

The faces were at once withdrawn, and 
their owners shouted :— ‘ 
We saw 


“ He's inside mght enough, 
him!” 
“Give yoursclf up,.Carlisle! The cabin 


is surrounded. You cannot hope to escape,” 
the shenff called out. , 

But * Vanishing Bill” was not the man 
to submit tamely. He bounded into a room 
opening off the kitchen, and, pistol in hand, 
flung open a door. leading into the open. 
Out “he dashed, to find himself confronted by 
several members of the posse. 

* Hands up! ’”’ they shouted. 

But they might as well. have appealed to 
a wild beast. Carlisle, gripping the pistol in 
his left hand, fired a couple of shots at his 
foes, who thereupon let drive a volley at him. 
The outlaw spun round and fetl, dropping 
his revolver. 

The detectives rushed up, secured his 
weapons, and gathered round him, 

“You've got me,” the desperado groaned. 
“T’'m mighty glad this chase is over, but I 
gave vou a run. 

The bullet that brought him down, it was 
discovered, had lodged in his right lung, and 
he was in a bad way. Strapping him to a 
pack-horse, his captors led the animal back 
down the slippery, snow-covered trail to 
Douglas, where he was promptly placed in 
a hospital. Doctors were soon attending 
him, and, on examination, located the bullet 
in his lung. They also found another in his 
right hand, where it had been since the train 
hold-up a fortnight before. - 

The last report was that the doctors 
believed Carlisle’s wonderful constitution 
would enable him to recover from his 
injuries. When he is fit to be moved, 
presumably, he will go back to prison once 
more, but the officers are probably wondering 
whether locks, bolts, and bars can ever hold 
a man of this type indefinitely. 


43 Hayden Ghur 
Illustrated by 
G.SOPER 


Thrilling stories of the exploits of a force of six hundred white men—the British South 

Africa Police—that is responsible for maintaining law and order throughout a hundred and 

fifty thousand square miles of Africa, with a native population of eight hundred thousand 
former savages. 


BORE often than not, the Road ever him, sat and interviewed a stream of 


to Adventure is entered through 
f the unlikelicst of portals. Some 
such aphorism as this took shape 
in my mind as I sat, the other 
day, in a little artificiailv-lighted 
room buried away in a big office building in 
the City of London, and watched a vivid 
chapter in Empire-building that was being 
enacted there. 

Inside the drab little office a pretty typist 
kept her machine going at express speed. 
At one of the two desks which completed the 
office furniture a male clerk wrote busily. 
At the other a grey-haired man, in civilian 
garb, but with “old soldier’ written all! 


edlers, just as obviously military men only 
lately out of uniform, They asked and 
answered questions with soldierly brevity, 
then went their w in some cases after 
having affixed their signatures to a paper 
spread before them by the clerk at the other 
desk. 

These were surroundings as uninspiring, 
as little suggestive of romance as any that 
one could imagine. And yet away from that 
little room stretched the Road to Adventure, 
the long, long trail that beckons to the man 
who thirsts fur a fuller life than is lived in 
cities, and that carries him to the countries 
of big distances, where savage Nature is still 


The British South Africa Police on parade. 
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all but untamed by civilization ; where one 
can breathe ; where risk from man and beast 
still adds zest to life, and where the white 
man is still a lord of creation. 

To the ex-service man on the right side of 
twenty-six, with his appetite for adventure 
still unslaked, this City office has been 
proving an irresistible magnet, for there 
they have been recruiting for perhaps the 
most romantic military organization that 
the present day finds in being—a “ police ” 
force, consisting of some six hundred white 
men, that is responsible for keeping order 
and protecting life throughout an. African 
territory comprising a hundred and_ fifty 
thousand square miles and with a native 
population of eight hundred thousand mem- 
bers of a race that, thirty short years ago, 
was one of the most fiendishly savage to 
be found between the two Poles. 

With the gallant traditions of this force— 
the British South Africa Police, maintained 
by the Chartered Company, which has the 
vast State of Rhodesia in its keeping—a long 
list of deathless names are associated. 

Among them are those of Cecil Rhodes, 
the great Empire builder, who founded the 
Police; Dr. Jameson, Rhodes’s intrepid 
henchman, who led its members on more 
than one hazardous march; Lord Plumer of 
Messines, and General Baden-Powell, who 
were with it in the Matabele wars and again 


in the South African campaign; the late 
Frederick Courtenay Selous, the famous 
original of ‘“ Allan Quatermain; ‘‘ Empire 


Jack” Griffiths, and Colonel J. Sherwood- 
Kelly, V.C., the latter of whom once served 
as a trooper in its ranks, and, last but not 
least, Brigadier-General Bodle who, beginning 
as a sergeant-major in the Police, was for 
many years its commandant. General Bodle 
is the veteran officer in “ civvies’” whom 
we have already seen at his desk in the little 
room in Salisbury House, London, E.C. 

A real “‘ corps d’élite’” is the British South 
Africa Police; not a collection of wastrels, 
but composed of men of education and am- 
bition; well paid, well clothed, trained to 
perfection, and all proud alike of their res- 
ponsibilities and the splendid traditions of 
their corps. 

Small wonder, then, that since recruiting 
for the “ B.S.A.P.” was recently resumed, 
many ex-service men with enviable records, 
including a number of former holders of 
His Majesty's commission, have willingly 
joined up as troopers in the Corps, which is 
officered from its own ranks, and for whose 
members, after their period of service is 
completed, there are abundant openings as 
settlers in one of the finest, healthiest, and 
richest countries under the sun. 

Actual fighting is scarcely likely to be 
again the portion of these graduates of war’s 
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academy, for the once war-like Matabeles, 


>tHough they still require a strong hand! over 


them, have long disbanded their impis and, 
as a whole, given themselves up to: the 
peaceful and profitable pursuits of agriculture 
and cattle raising. The Boers, too; against 
whom the Police fought from 1899 onwards, 
are now contented subjects of King George, 
and, with the Germans cast out of East and 
South-West Africa, not even a“ sort of war” 
appears a remote possibility. 

Even with fighting ruled out, however, it 
is the reverse of a tame existence that lies 
before these new recruits. From now on 
they will represent law and authority through 
a still half-wild region, where a white popula- 
tion of thirty-five thousand carries on the 
work of civilization and is wholly dependent 
upon them for protection, should the need 
arise. are 

At the outset they will probably be quar- 
tered, for training purposes, at Salisbury, 
the headquarters of the Police, where a 
“ striking force,” of a hundred and fifty men, 
is always held in readiness—‘in case.” 
Afterwards they will probably become mem- 
bers of the smaller groups of. the Police, 
numbering in some cases as few as four or 
six men, scattered in “‘ out-stations ” from 
end to end of Southern Rhodesia. Their 
duty it is constantly to patrol the area under 
their charge, visit the farmers and settlers 
periodically and make reports, be at the 
disposal of the Native Commissioners in case 
of acute trouble with the Matabele or 
Mashonas, keep a watchful eve for signs of 
“cattle disease,” a bane of this particular 
region, and, incidentally, ‘“‘ round up’” and 
place under arrest the perpetrators of serious 
crimes. Petty offences are dealt with per- 
sonally by the Native Commissioners. 

Mounted, armed, and clad in the smart 
uniform of the corps—slouch:hat, blue tunic, 
and khaki breeches—they ‘will be as little 
gods to the natives, many of whom, up to the 
time of the first pioneer expedition into their 
country, had never seen a horse, and at first 
imagined that these were centaurs— horse 
and rider combined in one majestic being! 
It will be theirs, in some cases, to establish 
“cattle cordons ” against the spread of the 
rinderpest ; in others to take a firm stand 
against the lighting of ‘veldt fires ’’"—a 
favourite device of certain natives for scaring 
game out into the open, and which occa- 
sionally devastate whole areas. Some of 
them will be census-takers and, on occasion, 
will have to turn their hands to giving 
inoculations against various diseases. 

It will be pretty close to ‘‘ the lordiest 
life on earth” of which Kipling sang; a 
life of constant movement, of constant 
contact with “‘men with the bark on ”— 
worth all the humdrum of all the offices on 


earth. And what yarns they will be able 
to spin when, at the end of their first period 
of service, they come home to England on 
leave ! . 

Some day a book will be written about 
the British South Africa Police, and, if 
only reasonably well done, may make writers 
of sensational fiction who read it wonder if 
they really have any imaginations. Mean- 
while, if you would know quite definitely 
what kind of man they breed in the Police, 
read this story of one of the most thrilling 
little chapters in its history—the relief of 
the Alice Mine, an early episode of the 
Mashona rebellion of 1896. 

The gallant part played in this affair by 
Captain R. Nesbitt, then an Inspector in the 
Police, gained him the V.C., and he was only 
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chose one of a number of steep, rocky kopjes 
as their “ laager,”” and closed in the top as 
best they could with fallen timber and rock. 
That night, Wednesday, the 17th of June, 
1896, they had two sentries on the look-out. 

At about seven o'clock the following 
morning the wagonette, drawn by six 
mules, arrived in charge of two white men, 
Messrs. Blakiston and Zimmerman, and a 
Cape boy. Unfortunately (or fortunately), 
before the party of whites had time to set 
out for Salisbury, the mine was attacked by 
a native horde—Mashonas, with a sprinkling 
of Matabele—numbering upwards of a 
thousand, and. the intrepid little band of 
Europeans had no alternative but to stay 
and defend themselves as best they could. 
Two of the men of the party made an 


A police transport wagon with rations for outlying posts. 


@ 
one of a band of dauntless men—and women 
—every one of them heroic. 

The Alice Mine is situated in the Mazoe 
District, some twenty-seven miles from the 
township of Salisbury, the headquarters of 
the Police. The little ‘‘ bunch” of white 
men and women there and in the immediate 
district, numbering twelve in all, were among 
the first to learn that the natives had risen, 
telegrams from - Salisbury notifying the 
manager of the “ Alice,” J. W. Salthouse, 
that white men had been murdered at the 
Beatrice Mine, thirty-eight miles west of 
Salisbury, and, later, that similar murders 
had been committed close-to the Township. 
Mr. Salthouse and the other Europeans in 
his district were strongly advised from 
Salisbury to quit the mine without the loss 
of an unnecessary minute, and, at his request, 
a wagonette was sent to convey the three 
women of the party, Mrs. Salthouse, Mrs. 
Cass, and Mrs. Dickinson. Previous to its 
arrival the party did what was possible to 
put the place in a state of defence. They 


attempt to reach the telegraph office, over 
two miles distant, to wire to Salisbury for 
aid, but were shot dead before they had 
covered a tenth of the distance. The cthers, 
who had taken refuge in the improvised 
laager, returned the fire of the yelling blacks, 
who were well supplied with rifles and in- 
cluded some expert marksmen. The women 
crouched behind rocks, covering themselves 
from danger as far as possible. ‘‘ We could 
see the enemy,’ wrote Mr. Salthouse after- 
wards, “ creeping closer and closer, advancing 
from rock to rock, until they reached the 
long grass at the foot of the kopjes, and 
under cover of which they approached to 
within a hundred and fifty yards of our 
position. Here we killed several of their 
number, but things were nevertheless locking 
horribly serious. Darkness then came on, 
and the firing abated somewhat.” 

All night they “ sat tight,” hoping against 
hope that reliet might be on its way from 
Salisbury. It was, but not in sufficient 
strength, as the sequel proved. The party 
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from the Alice Mine failing to arrive at 
Salisbury, a patrol of the Matabeleland 
Mounted Police, as it was still called, received 
orders to meet refugees from the Mazoe 
district, and generally gain information 
concerning the native rising. Consisting of 
Lieuténant D. Judson and five troopers, this 
patrol set out on the evening of the 18th, 
and was attacked by the natives, who were 
in great strength, after it had covered some 
twenty miles. 

The next seven miles was a running fight, 
the patrol riding in single file “ dislodging 
the enemy from thick clumps of grass by 
firing volleys into them as we advanced, 
and then rushing the dangerous spots.” 
Two men had their horses shot under them, 
one of the troopers being wounded, and 
clambered up behind two of their comrades. 
Thus they rode ‘ hell-for-leather ” toward 
the Alice Mine, fighting every inch of the 
way. 

Meanwhile, at the ‘ Alice,” things were 
looking desperate. ‘As dawn _ broke,” 
wrote Mr. Salthouse in his report, ‘‘ the 
enemy reopened their fire upon us, and 
continued at intervals until about 2 p.m., 
when we heard a Matabele Induna behind a 
rock shouting to his companions to call up 
their men. We knew this meant one of two 
things—ither relief was coming or the final 
rush of the enemy on us was about to be 
made. To our great joy, the former proved 
to he the case, for shortly after, by the aid 
of my field glasses, 1 saw emerging from the 
valley seven men and five horses. They 
could not see us amid the masses of the 
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“enemy, so. we “jumped to our feef, ‘men ‘and 
women, and joined in one tremendots shout’, 
This was heard, and we ‘saw our friends, 
amidst a hail of lead, turn their horses ‘and, 
while’ firing volley after volley, gallop’ fot 
the laager, which they reached in safety.” © 

Even thus reinforced, the party was too 
weak in numbers to long withstand a deter- 
mined assault, to say nothing of fighting its 
way across the twenty-seven miles to Salis- 
bury, and the outlook was anything but 
rosy. Another night passed, and with the 
dawn a second“ relief party arrived, and 
“again a shout of joy broke the awful 
silence.” This party consisted of Captain 
R. ‘Nesbitt and twelve troopers of the 
Salisbury Field Force, who, like Lieutenant 
Judson’s patrol, had fought their way 
through, emerging with whole skins, though 
“ constantly harassed." 

“We now felt that there was some hope 
for us,” wrote Mr. Salthouse. ‘‘ We had 
with us in all thirty men and three women. 
We held a hasty consultation, and decided 
to start for Salisbury as soon as the horses 
had been fed and were fit to travel. In 
order to shield the inmates of the wagonette, 
we armoured the two sides and back with 
sheet ison. The mules that brought out the 
conveyance having been shot or lost, we 
dismounted six men and inspanned their 
horses. We placed an advance guard of five 
mounted and eight foot men, and a rear 
guard of seven mounted and eight foot men. 
It was about midday when we set off.” 

If ever there was a ride through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, the journey of this 
little party back 
to Salisbury was 
@®e. Scarcely -had 
they set out when 
the attack com- 
‘mented, and soon 
the firing became 
terrific. When 
about two miles 
had been covered, 
one of the men 
in the wagonette, 
“with dauntless 
courage,” mounted 
on its hood, ‘“‘ where 
he remained 
throughout the 
fight, firing and 
advising us of the 
movements of the 
enemy.”’ The sur- 
rounding kopjes 
and even the grass 
seemed to the party 
alive with men, and 
bullets literally 
rained upon them. 


Lieutenant 
McGeer, of the 
Salisbury Field 
Force, soon fell, 
mortally wounded, 
Captain Nesbitt 
and Trooper J. 
Edmonds almost at 
the same moment 
having their horses 
shot dead under 
them. 

“It was almost 
impossible;” wrote 
Mr. Salthouse, who 
was one of the 
mounted men, “ to 
see the enemy, 
owing to the long 
grass and reeds 
which grew right 
up the roadside, 
and all we could 
do wasc ontinually 
to fire in all 
directions to clear the way as we struggled 
forward. Our horses and men_ gradually 
became weaker and weaker, and at times 
many of us had not the strength to lift our 
rifles. We supported and rallied ourselves 
from time to time by holding to a com- 
panion’s stirrup or ts some portion of the 
wagon, until we had regained sufficient 
strength to fire a few more shots. When our 
bandoliers were empty, the ladies—who 
never uttered a sound, though the bullets, 
slug, and ‘shot rattled incessantly on the 
armour of the wagon—-gave out handful after 
handful of ammunition to their gasping and 
nearly-exhausted_ protectors. 

“ About a mile from the Tatagora River 
Drift the road winds round between the 
foot of a large kopje and the river. At this 
point it appeared to us that our advance 
must come to.an end. The grass to within 
three yards of the road was swarming with 
blacks, and from every quarter the bullets 
seemed to shower. Here one of our leaders 
was shot through the head, and immediately 
after the off-side wheeler fell mortally 
wounded. Hardly had we cut him loose 
than our hearts sank to see the other wheeler 
fall, We cut him loose also. About the 
same time Van Staaden and Jacobs were 
shot dead, and Ogilvie and Burton wounded ; 
the latter’s wound was a terrible one, right 
throngh the face. He nevertheless, without 
assistance, struggled into the wagon and fell 
bleeding among the horrified women. 

“Our four remaining horses dragged on 
the wagonette, blood pouring from the nose 
and mouth of the wounded leader. We 
passed the body of Van Staaden lying on the 
road. Our advance guard then left the road, 
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A patrol of B.S.A. Police. 


and, continually taking up positions on any 
little hills or knolls they could see, kept 
pouring Jead on the black demons waylaving 
us in the grass ahead and across the Tatagora 
River, which was now in sight. Here we 
had hoped to quench our raging thirst; but 
it was not to be. The firing was too terrific. 
Beyond the river the ground became more 
open, and we were able to put out small 
flanking parties to aid our advance guard in 
clearing the way for the wagon. Hope 
revived. We were now able to see the eriemy, 
and to use our rifles with,more effect. We 
reached the end of the valley and, faint and 
exhausted, almost at our last gasp, sighted 
the open country. We were still seventeen 
miles from home. Had our treacherous and 
cowardly pursuers faced our rifles and 
followed us farther we could never have 
reached it. But here they gave up the chase. 

“ About ten o’clock we reached Salisbury, 
where we were greeted as men and women 
might be who had returned from the dead.” 

Not the least picturesyue chapter in the 
book that will one day be written about the 
British South Africa Police will be that 
describing its historic little brush with the 
Portuguese. How Kipling would have 
revelled in that yarn had he heard it, as I did, 
the other day, from the lips of Brigadier- 
General Rodle, who was one of the partici- 
pants in the “ scrap’! 

The story really begins with the historic 
pioneer expedition into Mashonaland that 
was organized by Cecil Rhodes in 1890, with 
the object of occupying the country. The 
Chartered Company already had a con- 
cession from King Lobengula to dig gold 
in his country, but its resources were an 
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unknown quantity. It was believed, how- 
ever, that there was gold, and gold there 
proved to be in rich abundance. 

It was with a view to this expedition that 
the British South Africa Company’s Police, 
as it was first named, was originally organized. 
It then numbered five hundred men, all 
hard-bitten fellows, ready for any job that 
promised excitement. Besides these fighting 
men, the expedition included a pioncer force 
of road-makers, tree-fellers, and bridge- 
builders numbering a hundred and fifty odd, 
and between five and six hundred native 
workers. The military force was com- 
manded by Colonel Pennefather, 6th 
Dragoons, who had, as his second in com- 
mand, the late Sir John Willoughby, Royal 
Horse Guards. The political part of the 
expedition was under Mr. Archibald Col- 
quboun and Dr. Jameson, Mr. Rhodes’s 
life-long friend and confidant. 

Under the guidance of Mr. F. C. Selous, 
the famous big-game hunter and explorer, 
who had already travelled widely in Matabele- 
land, the expedition set off from Maclontsie, 
on the border between Matabeleland and 
Bechuanaland, in the latter days of June, 
1890, and at once pushed up country through 
a region that, for the first couple of hundred 
miles, consisted of ail but impenetrable bush 


The gtaee to wahin three yaray of the road was swarming with 


intersected by a multitude of rivers, some of 
which furnished the nasticst of crossings. 
Potential troubie loomed up almost at the 
outset, for as soon as King Lobengula— 
whose amiable whim it had been to raid the 
Mashonas at frequent intervals, slaughtering 
them wholesale and taking their cattle— 
heard of the expedition, he sent a messenger 
witk orders that it was to turn back forth- 
with, : 

This order, needless to sdy, was disre- 
garded, but from this time forward all con- 
cerned were on the alert against attack. 
Forging slowly and toilsomely through the 
dense bush, which rendered it impossible to 
see one’s way more than a few yards ahead, 
the expedition traversed close upon two 
hundred miles of low-lying country, and at 
last came out on rolling uplands by way of 
the Providential Pass. Here, on the site of 
what is now the township of Victoria, was 
built the first of a series of forts. There a 
troop of the Police a hundred strong was left, 
and the expedition trekked ‘on a hundred 
and forty miles farther through Mashonaland, 
and there, at Charter, built another fort and 
again left a troop of a hundred Police to 
defend it against possible attack. The 
objective in this historic march was Mount 
Hampden, not far from the site of the present 


blacks, and from every quarter the bullets seemed to shower.” 


town of Salisbury, and this point was reached 
without fighting and a third fort established. 
On the 12th September, 1890, the Union 
Jack was hoisted. Thus the virtual con- 
quest of Mashonaland was completed without 
firing a shot, Lobengula evidently having 
decided, upon this occasion, that discretion 
was the chief ingredient of valour. 

The only shots—and there were not so 
many of them—were discharged a bit later— 
against the Portuguese. It had been 
rumoured for some time that the Portuguese 
had established some sort of an “‘ accupa- 
tion ” of the country in the region of Umtali, 
just across the then vaguely-defined boundary 
between Mashonaland and Portuguese Fast 
Africa, so a force consisting of a couple of 
hundred of the Police, commanded by 
Captain Heyman, was sent down there to 
see, as they say in America, what was 
” doing.” 

As a result it was revealed that the 
Portuguese were hastily preparing to give a 
semblance of reality to what had hitherto 
been a paper occupation. They pretended to 
have a concession from the native chief, 
Umtasa, who had, however, also signed a 
treaty with the British. 

They had raised the Portuguese flag and 
had built two forts, one—their farthest 
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outpost—at Massikessi, and the other, quite 
a big affair, at Chimoio, some eight miles 
nearer home. But their ‘ occupation ” was 
really of the most shadowy description. 

This is how General Bodle, who was a 
member of the British South Africa Force 
sent down to investigate, described what 
happened. 

“Our first detachment, under Captain 
Heyman, and numbering about a hundred 
men, arrived near Massikessi,’’ he said, 
“and was promptly attacked by the Portu- 
guese, who were in much superior force. 
We drove them back with comparative ease 
and were pushing after their main body, 
which was in retreat, when an astonishing 
thing happened. The only guns we had were 
two old seven-pounders, veterans of many 
wars. Soon after the fighting began, the 
‘trunnion cap’ of one of these broke and 
had to be fastened down with wire. When 
fired again, it was aimed at the main body 
of the retreating Tortuguese, but all of a 
sudden it slued right round and, instead of 
its shell going in the direction aimed, it 
dropped right into the near-by Portuguese 
fort, where reinforcements were being held in 
readiness. The instant result was a regular 
panic in the fort, which was at once vacated, 
and the whole Portuguese force set out as 
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hard as it could 
travel for its main 
stronghold at 
Chimoio. 

“Eighteen 
mounted men, of 
whom I was one, 
under Lieutenant 
Enstace Tl iennes, 
were sent in pur- 
suit of them, and 
found it easy 
enough to keep on 
their track because 
of the impedi- 
menta which they 
flung away right 
and left in their 
headlong flight. 
We kept in pur- 
suit of them all 
night, and, a few 
miles fromChimoio 
captured a sentry, 
whostated that the 
fort there was held 
by about four hun- 
dred _ Enropeans 
from Lisbon, who 
had already got the 
‘wind up’ badly, 
and were ready to 
bolt if attacked. 

“ Only a handful as we were, we determined 
to attack the fort in the morning, trusting 
to the effect of a bold blutf. Just as we 
were preparing to do so, however, who 
should come nding along but the Bishop 
of Mashonaland, who told us that the Queen's 
Commissioner Major Sapte, was on his way 
to us with orders to return at once, the 
Imperial Government desiring to avoid 
complications with Portugal. Accordingly, 
at the last moment, we reluctantly turned 
back. 

“Later on the  border-line between 
Mashonaland and Portuguese territory was 
properly demarcated, the Portuguese aban- 
doned their claim to the district, and the 
British occupation of the country was 
complete. The Chief Umtasa was glad to 
grant a new concession to Mr. Colquhoun, 
the British South Africa Company’s repre- 
sentative, for the Mashonas had been much 
impressed by the fact that the English were 
not, as they put it, ‘ carried in litters,’ like 
the Portuguese, but mounted on_ strange 
beasts. Our horses were, in fact, a continual 
source of wonderment to them. ‘They were 
constantly urging us to make them canter, 
when they shrieked with delight. It took 
them quite a long time to be convinced that 
horse and rider were not really one.” 


—The cooks at work. 
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For three years following these 
events the job of the British 
South Africa Company’s Police, 
as the force had now become 
known, was a comparatively 
peaceful one. Then, in 1893, 
however, came the Matabele 
War, which involved the Police 
in perhaps the stiffest fighting in 
its history. 

“Tt was the Maxim gun that 
carried us through,” declared General Bodle, 
and: he told in unconscipusly ‘vivid phrases 
of the mighty combat: near the Bembesi 
River, when: the rebellious natives, stung to 
madness by previous defeats, hurled fresh 
cohorts of picked warriors from the-Zambesi 
district, numbering many thousands, upon 
a white force of four hundred, with four 
Maxims. eae 

“We formed a square with a Maxim at 
each corner, and it was only these guns that 
saved us from hand-to-hand fighting, when 
we shou!d have been done in no time. As it 
was, they more than once got within two 
hundred yards of us, but nearer than that 
they dare not venture—the Maxim fire was 
too withering. 

“This campaign gave the Maxim gun its 
first real try-out in war. In previous fights 
machines had jammed, owing to hasty 
loading of the cartridge belts, and all but let 
us down, but this time the guns worked 
perfectly. The affair lasted for a couple of 
hours, and before the Matabele had had 
enough they left several hundred dead on 
the field. It was this fight that finally broke 
the power of Lobengula, upon the site of 
whose kraal, two miles from Bulawayo, 
Government House, built by Mr. Rhodes, 
now stands.” 
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In these enthralling articles—specially written 

for “The. Wide World Magazine ”—Sir Percy 

Sykes, one of the greatest living authorities 

on Persia, gives an account of his adventures 

during a war-time expedition through the 
“Heart of Asia.” 


II.—Life in the Kashgar 
Oasis. 


SHE province which we entered 
# after crossing the Celestial Moun- 

tains is generally known as 
Chinese Turkestan, although 
the official name is Hsin- 
Chiang, or the ‘ New Pro- 
vince.” This country, which is the 
true “ Heart of Asia,” is a vast plain, 
measuring about a thousand miles 
from east to west and about half that 
distance from north to south. Its 
altitude in the west is some four 
thousand feet, and decreases steadily 
as it stretches eastwards, until at 
Turfan an area is found lying below 
sea-level. Its boundaries are some of 
the loftiest mountains in the world. 
To the north run the Celestial Moun- 
tains; to the west the Kizil Art, which 
we crossed on entering the Pamirs ; and 
to the south are the lofty Kara Koram, 
nicknamed “the Ridgepole of the 
World,” and the Kuen Lun ranges. The 
eastern boundary is the immense Gobi, 
or Desert. The Trakle Makan Desert 
occupies the centre cf the country 
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and, like the Gobi, is a land of death covered 
with monstrous sandhills, which overlie the 
tuins of ancient cities overwhelmed beneath 
its billows. Indeed, Chinese Turkestan may 
best be described as a desert, or series of 
deserts, fringed by oases forming a horseshoe 
with the toe pointing west. It has been 
calculated that the area of the oases is 
rather less than one and a half per cent. of 
the whole, so that if the deserts were taken 
away we should have to deal with a very 
small extent of habitable country. Of the 
rivers the Yarkand, known in its lower 
reaches as the Tarim, is the most important. 
Its chief tributaries are the Ak Su from the 
north and the Khotan Su from the south. 
The Kizil Su, the Kashgar river, was also in 
past times a tributary of the Tarim, but it 
now fails to reach it, its water falling into a 
marsh. 

The climate of Chinese Turkestan is 
intensely continental, as is obvious from its 
central position, and we therefore find 
extremes of heat and cold. The rainfall is 
scanty, averaging merely three inches in 
the plain, although occasionally very heavy 
storms are experienced. Of more importance 
is the wind, which blows so steadily, ac- 
companied by clouds cf dust, that the oases 
are enveloped in a perpetual haze, and there 
are perhaps only one hundred clear days in 
the year. 

The population of Chinese Turkestan is 
about one million and a half, Kashgar, with 
three hundred thousand inhabitants in the 
oasis, Tarkand, with two hundred thousand, 
and Khotan, with a hundred. and fifty 
thousand, being the principal centres of 
population. The nomads, mainly Kirghiz 
and Zungare, aggregate only a hundred and 


The Governor of Kashgar (on right) and the Commander-in-Chiet (ef. 
e interpreter, wearing a white pugarce, 18 seen 10 rear, 
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A general view of Kashgar, showing the great rity wall, 


twenty-five thousand in all. But to return 
to our journey. It is customary in Central 
Asia to welcome the newcomer with ceremony, 
and my reception at Kashgar may serve as 
an example. of similar acts of courtesy 
extended to me at every centre. Leaving 
Miniol with the pleasant feeling that our 
troubles were all behind us, so far as this 
journey was concerned, we rode down from 
the skirt of the mountains on to a stony 
plain towards a long, low green line on the 
horizon which indicated the goal of our 
journey, passing on our way an old tower 
erected in bygone days on the edge of the 
oasis to give due warning of Kirghiz raiders. 
Some miles out we were met by a victoria, 
to which my sister changed, while I was 
gratified by exchanging my sorry mount for 
a fresh horse. We then moved on rapidly 
and found Sir George Macartney, the well- 
known authority on Central Asia, and the 
British subjects, who were mainly Hindus, 
awaiting us in a garden where stood a table 
covered with sweets, cakes, and the promise 
oftea. It was very agreeable to be welcomed 
in this way, and we had the feeling of joining 
hands across a very wide space. But we 
were not allowed to rest very long, and, 
accompanied by Sir George Macartney and 
the British subjects, rode on four or five 
miles into the oasis, with its avenues of 
willow, poplar, and mulberry trees, to a 
second garden, where the Russian colony 
gave us a hearty greeting and a second cup 
of tea. The final reception was about a 
mile from the Consulate, where I was intro- 
duced to the Chinese Governor and the aged 
Commander-in-Chief, whose portraits I took 
on a future occasion, and of whom more 


anon. They greeted me with the well-bred 
politeness which denotes an ancient civiliza- 
tion. The official receptions were now over, 
and in a few minutes’ time we reached a 
Jarge, well-ordered domain, pulled up at a 
fine building above which floated the Union 
Jack, and were greeted in the kindest manner 
by Lady Macartney. 

The Kashgar Oasis, in which we now 
settled down for some two months, is 
watered by the Kizil Su,as already mentioned, 
the river throwing off a branch, termed the 
Turnan Su, which in effect made Kashgar 
and its immediate environs an island. In 
April there was little water in either branch 
and we could ford the stream easily, although 
there was always the risk of quicksands, in 
which animals and occasionally men and 
women were lost. When the snow melted 
in the Pamirs, however, it was quite a 
different matter, fording the river being 
avoided as far as possible. 

When we reached Kashgar the fruit- 
blossom was very beautiful, but the incessant 
dust storms created a grey atmosphere that 
was somewhat depressing. The prevalence 
of these storms throughout the ages has 
probably been responsible for the formation 
of the Joess cliffs, which were such a feature 
of the place, and which at sunset, seen through 
the haze, were glorified into shapes resembling 
castles and palaces. 

To the traveller the loess has its draw- 
backs, as in dry weather the traffic stirs it 
up into clouds of suffocating dust, and in the 
event of heavy rainfall, which occasionally 
occurs, the soil becomes a quagmire, engulf- 
ing many a donkey and sheep. 

We determined to visit the various objects 
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of interest in Kashgar. First 
among them was the Temple of 
Pan Chao, whose expeditions in 
the first century of our era resulted 
in the dispatch of an embassy to 
Persia, which I had already heard 
of in my studies connected with 
Persia. 

The present temple is not ancient, 
the Moslem conqueror Yakerb Beg 
having obliterated all traces of the 
Chinese’ during the ‘sixties and 
‘seventies of the last century. But 
the pagoda, set. on the only com- 
manding mound within the city, 
is undeniably picturesque, . apart 
from: being. the only specimen of a 
Chinese-temple in the city. 

The dirty, black-clad priest first 
pointed out to us the springs of 
Pan. Ghao, explaining that when 
pressed. for water during a siege 
the- General had stamped on the 
ground &nd water had gushed out. 
If the story was somewhat un- 
trustworthy it was at any rate 
intensely interesting, as affording 
strong:.probability of the Mosaic 
legend having travelled from Pales- 
tine to this remote land. 

We. were next guided into the 


The Author's Chinese 


@ card, reproduced 


Hew they shoe horses in Chis Turkestan. The sn:mal is securely 
lashed to » frame, 


temple, where the gods were pointed 
The God of out—life-size plaster figures clad in 
Schoolboys. gorgeous silken robes with finger- 
nails of monstrous length, the god of 
war being a jet-black deity of peculiarly repulsive 
appearance. We then mounted by a rickety stair- 
case to an upper story, where we inspected the 
quaint figure of the god of schoolboys, appro- 
priately armed with a formidable cane. The view 
here was wonderful. The day was fortunately clear, 
and over the flat-topped houses of the city rose up 
the virgin peak of Kungar and other mighty giants 
guarding the approach to the Roof of the World, 
which was already beginning to make us long to 
be on the road once again. 1 was able to take a 
photograph which not only showed a part of the 
city but also included the great city wall and the 
river-bed. 

We rode back to the Consulate through the busy 
but mean bazaars, where all sorts of commodities 
were exposed for sale, but nothing really valuable, 
as the merchants kept such things in the cara- 
vanserais behind the bazaars. Indeed, there was 
much noise and little work. Riding along we saw 
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horseshoes or murderous-lovking knives laid 
out on benches; melons that had been 
stored throughout the winter; little heaps 
of almonds, walnuts, and pistachios; and 
sacks of rice or, again, native macaroni. At 
one corner the dyers were at work, hanging 
up their blue and scarlet cloths to dry. The 
venders were too lazy to press their wares, 
and much tea-drinking and sleeping went 
on at all times, the Oriental loathing the 
European system of fixed hours. In the 
bakers’ shops the ovens were big holes flush 
with the floor of the shop. The baker made 
the dough into long flapjacks, as we termed 
them in Persia, and stuck them to bake 
against the side of the oven, pulling them 
off when baked with the aid of a long-handled 
iron instrument which he wielded most 
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It rises forty or fifty feet above the dry moat, 
and is eighteen feet wide. The perimeter 
of Kashgar is, perhaps, six miles: so the 
construction of this wall by forced labour 
result2d in cruel over driving by the overseers, 
who not only flogged the peasantry merci- 
lessly, but forced them to bury in the damp 
mud those of their number who succumbed. 
To-day peasants narrate stories handed down 
from their grandfathers of the terrible deeds 
that were done, the sick being sometimes 
immured as well as the-dead. 

Shortly after my arrival I was told that, 
having recovered from the fatigue of the 
journey, I was expected to pay a round of 
calls. As a preliminary to the campaign, 
the Chinese secretary, with whom I never 
got much further than an exchange of smiles 

—for. like the 


On the great wall of Kashgar, in which many of the workers who built it were entombed. The 


Picture shows two Chinese officials and the Author's chief clerk. 


dexterously. Everywhere there were dust 
and swarms of children, who seemed a 
cheery crew, and beggars, who alone appeared 
to possess some energy. I have omitted to 
mention the forge, where there was always 
something doing. The horses, which are, 
generally speaking, entirely without spirit, 
owing to the very small quantity of barley 
and straw which comes their way, are yet 
lashed to a very solid wooden framework 
for purposes of shoeing, as if they were- 
frenzied buckjumpers. Incidentally — the 
farrier, as a rule, tries to use very small 
shoes to make a larger profit, and whittles 
down the hoof in a most reckless manner. 
Buried Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Alive. Governor, we were invited to 
” examine the city wall, which: is 
forbidden ground without special permission. 


Chinese gentleman 
he was, he knew 
no language but 
his own—pro- 
duc:d my visit- 
ing card. This, 
to my pride, was 
stamped on a ver- 
milion - coloured 
slip of paper with 
three letters “ Si- 
ki-Su.”” I was in- 
formed that three 
syllables were the 
correct thing, and 
that the longer 
Russian names, 
which necessitated 
five syllables, were 
objects of much 
derision. I would 
add that visiting 
cards __ originated 
in the Chinese 
empire more than 
two thousand 
years ago, so old is the civilization of the 
Celestials. 

For my call on the G8vernor I was driven 
into the Yamen, which, like all Chinese 
buildings, has to be entered from the side, a 
curtain-wall being built across the entrance 
to keep out evil spirits. A salute was fired 
by means of loud crackers, while musicians 
discoursed weird melody from a gallery, the 
combined noise nearly driving the horse into 
a fit. We finally pulled up at a stage, where 
two great doors were opened in my honour. 
I got out and walked slowly, if not with 
dignity, past an altar into the inner court, 
where Jafar Beg, holding my card aloft, 
shouted out his high ideas of my greatness 
and virtue. As I stepped into the inner 
court from one side, the Governor emerged 
from his office, on the other, and we met 
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The watersupply of Kashgar. Filling panniers from the Turaaa Su. 


with much effusion in the exact centre. The 
Governor had been educated at a Russian 
school, and so we managed to talk Russian 
of sorts, which prevented the boring necessity 
of using an interpreter, until we came to 
business, when it was a different matter. 


With the Commander-in-Chief I had nu 
language in common, but he fascinated me 
with his long grey locks, his skeleton-like 
face, his putty-coloured complexion, and his 
claw-like nails. He had the beauty of 
supreme ugliness! Here I should explain 


A typical scene at a wayside caravanserai. 
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that the great ambition of a Chinaman 1s to 
grow his nails long, as it proves to all the 
world that he does not -gain his living by 
manual labour. So far does this idea prevail 
that a young official sends his parents a 
valuable gift of nail parings as a proof that 
he is getting on in life! Of course, for a 
military officer to adopt this habit is lu- 
dicrous, but in Chinese Turkestan the army 
was mainly of the paper order, and what 
there was of it wholly inefficient. 

The Kashgar Oasis is perhaps as big as the 
New Forest, stretching in every direction 
for six or eight miles. The going was very 
good, and as we procured two nice horses of 
the Badakshan stock, famous even in Marco 
Polo’s time, we rode over every part of it. 
It was intensely in- 
teresting to watch 
the life of the people, 
especially on market 
day at one of the 


fords. The dyers 
would be beating 
long pieces of cloth 


in the shallows; 
horses ridden 
by naked 
lads would be 
drinking 
knee-deep in 
the water, 
jostled by 
Jaden asses 
staggering across 
under heavy loads ‘of 
produce, their drivers 
wading with their 
garments kilted high. 
A little farther on 
donkeys carrying 
covered tubs were 
driven into the river 
by children, who 
scooped up the water 
in gourds and filled 
the tubs, which sup- 
plied the city with 
drinking and washing 
water. 

And what of the 
women, you will ask ? 
Thanks in part to 
Chinese influence, 
they have a better position than in Persia or 
India. We saw them riding to market on 
their ponies and chaffering almost on an 
equality with men. In Kashgar city there 
are numerous divorces, partly owing to the 
degrading custom of temporary marriages, 
and most of the women marry many times. 
In the villages, however, the position of 
women is quite different, and divorce or 
infidelity is rare. In Kashgar marriage is 


Peasant women of the Kashgar region. 
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not the chief event in a woman's life, the 
ceremony of “ braiding the hair” being far 
more important, although held at no fixed 
time after marriage and not depending on 
the birth of a child. It is celebrated by a 
feast, with dancing, which sometimes lasts 
for three days. The culminating point is 
the appearance of the woman. Attired in 
her richest clothes, she takes the seat of 
honour in the room, and then, in the presence 
of all, her hair, hitherto worn in four or five 
plaits, is formally and for the first time 
braided in two plaits, and she thereby -be- 
comes a jarvan and a woman of some posi- 
tion. It is darkly whispered that in the 
two plaits of hair, which sometimes nearly 
touch the ground, there is a considerable 
quantity of vak’'s 
hair, but, of course, 
this may be untrue! 
The lady is now en- 
titled to wear five red 
semicircular strips of 
embroidery’ on the 
right side of the 
neck of her: gowns, 
one below the other, 
and increasing suc- 
cessively in length. 
It. is difficult, in 
most cases to sum- 
marize the character 
of arate, but in Kash- 
_gar, the peasantry 
Struck us as easy to 
define, so far as their 
characteristics were 
concerned. They are 
distinctly to be classi. 
fied as “‘ tame,” in 
the frontier officer's 
sense of the word, 
being submissive, 
lacking in spirit, and 
ready to serve any 
master provided that 
they can enjoy life in 
their own way. Intheir 
ballads they complain 
of forced labour, with 
its separation from 
wife and family, and 
sing the praises of 
the fireside. But 
they are not faithful, even in their songs. 
“Let everyone follow his inclination and 
enjoy himself with the woman he prefers,” 
they say. ‘‘If the rulers were just, everyone 
would have his beloved at his side.” Lack 
of physical and moral energy are notable 
characteristics of these apathetic oasis- 
dwellers; but against these imperfections 
must be set many good qualities. Hospi- 
tality is found everywhere, strangers are 
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Peasants working in the felds. 


welcomed, and the peasants are delightful 
to deal with, their politeness being especially 
marked. Moreover, there is very little 
fanaticism, and the inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan, although obedient to their spirit- 
ual leaders, are not easily excited to rebellion. 
“We love our festivals is the general re- 
frain of this happy, but nonchalant, race of 
lotus-eaters. It is truly a land where it is 
always afternoon. 

The Kashgaris are undeniably musical, and 
although it was difficult to pick up the airs 
there was considerable charm in many of 
their songs. In the spring and summer men 
and boys would sing up to a late hour, and 
again at dawn the peasantry sang lustily 
and melodiously on their way to work. 


The well-to-do classes seemed 
to spend most of their time 
at feasts, where women mu- 
sicians play on mandolines, 
zithers, and other instruments. There is a 
curious custom connected with the giving of 
feasts. At the first fall of snow a man 
frequently calls on a friend with some snow 
wrapped in an envelope, while in another 
are verses which run :— 


A Quaint 
Custom. 


My dear friend, with this letter I throw you 
snow ; 

From joy of heart this game arose ; 

Cups and jugs we have collected and wooden 
trays, 

And we have prepared swectmeats. 


The descent from the Terek Dawan, where the Author's party encountered great hardship: 
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Female musicians of Kashgar. 


The mandoline, violin, zither, and tambourine 
we have prepared. 
When snow has fallen in winter, do not people 
give feasts ? 
If there are friends around, do not people 
invite them ? 
If you are smart enough to seize the man who 
brought the snow, 
Powder his face, paint him like a girl, and beat 
him severely. 
The visitor places his verses secretly in the 
house with the snow and then decamps. If 


caught by the owner, he undergoes the 
penalties asked for above, and is led through 
the streets to the shout of: ‘‘ This is the 
punishment for the man who threw snow,” 
and the visitor is then bound to give an 
entertainment. If the owner of the house 
does not catch his caller, however, he is 
obliged to prepare a feast. If he fails to do 
so within a week, bulrushes are tied at the 
top of his door, and if this hint is not 
sufficient the bier from the cemetery is 
placed outside his house. 


(To be continued.) 


Mrs. Maturin’s contribu- 
tions are well known 
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mishaps that befell ker 
and her husband while 


to our readers. In 3 housekeeping in a little 
this most amusing nar- ¢ (MRS CECIL PORCH) : shanty pad Nairobi, 
rative she describes the % / British East Africa. 
"Rhouse was 3 Mlustrated by 3 andsilence! The Nairobi 
about two * - : furniture, made of teak 
miles out 5 ROBIN : (country) wood by In- 
of Nairobi, *% . dians, certainly looks 
British East ” - very nice. I was -in- 
Africa. Neither “ his “e — troduced to a’ deeply- 
Lordship” (my husband) we salaaming individual, 
nor I are too fond of es oo who appeared to recog- 
hotel life, and so we soon seeders nize in me a ‘ pukka 
got into our own home, mem-sahib,” and’ who 
though at first we were told that no one could declared he could have special Yumiture 


get a house for love or money. When we 
heard of a queer little shanty on the top of a 
wooded hill, therefore, we sent for rickshaws, 
tore off to secure it, and succeeded. Hardly 
had we returned to the hotel when we found 
ourselves besieged by eager landlords— 
think of it, you house-seekers at home !—on 
bicycles and mules, all offering us honses*to 
live in—much nicer ones than the queer little 
erection on large poles which we had thought 
ourselves so lucky to secure, 

Our friends did not approve. “ You are 
never going to live there >’ they said. ‘“‘ You 
must live on ‘ The Hill.’ That is where the 
officials and Army folk live.” 

“Well, it’s done now,” I replied, airily ; 
*“and what does it matter? All that sort 
of thing is great nonsense. Surely we 
should remain tHe same, even if we lived in 
trees?” 

To which Mrs. Official—who knew me at 
seventeen and used to bewail my tom-boy 
proclivities—cast her eyes upwards and 
sorrowfully kissed me good-bye, departing 
for Nairobi in her rickshaw, with a deep sigh 
and the cryptic remark, ‘‘ Wait and see.” 

We had three days of scramble and many 
odd experiences before we found ourselves 
in our abode. Another woman friend under- 
took to help me get our furniture. How I 
longed now for the contents of my English 
home, locked up and left to dusting-shects 


made to my own designs in his own 
workshop. I could choose pictures of what 
I wanted from Maple’s or Waring and 
Gillow’s catalogue, and furthermore I should 
never know the difference. It should be 
ready whenever my Highness required. I 
chose everything I needed, and was charmed 
with the simple yet artistic look of the 
Indian-made teakwood furniture displayed 
to me as examples of Kareem Bux’s skill. 
Prices were decided upon, and when I con- 
cluded with ‘‘ And it must all be ready in 
three days, as you promised,” Kareem Bux 
gave another profound salaam. 

In three days it was in our house, and in 
six days more it had begun to fall to pieces. 
We learnt with sorrow never to “ fling your- 
self into a chair,” like a novelette hero, no 
matter what had happened to annoy you. 
Even in our moments of deepest agitation it 
was far better—and safer—to lower yourself 
gingerly down into your teakwood seat for 
fear vou next landed on the floor. The 
tables, however, lasted quite well, and the 
beds, if you got in carefully, felt fairly safe. 
But generally speaking, Kareem Bux’s 
creations proved decidedly fragile, and un- 
fortunately we had given him his cheque 
before receiving the goods. A large English 
firm now makes excellent furniture of the 
various country woods, and we wished we 
had gone to them. 


OUR ADVENTURES AT NAIROBI. 


Our next trouble was our staff of servants, 
and here again our inexperience was our un- 
doing. “ Mission boys” are tabooed in 
British East Africa by everyone except 
greenhorns like ourselves. Religion, un- 
fortunately, does not seem to improve them, 
but they take your fancy at first by their 
ability to speak English, by being exquisitely 
suave and polite, and by a well-trained 
appearance. I therefore engaged a staff of 
mission boys. Behold the dear creatures, 
then, clothed in long white raiment like 
angels (with nothing wanting but the haloes), 
standing in front of me in a row while | gave 
each one a list 
of his duties. I 
was feeling very 
happy. It was 
our first evening 
in our new abode, 
and we retired 
to rest thanking 
Heaven for all 
its mercies, espe- 
cially when, the 
staff having been 
dismissed, we 
heard them in 
theirown quarters 
singing ‘Shall we 
Gather at the 
River?” and 
other soothing 
melodies. 

In a week from 
that time we de- 
cided that gather- 
ing at the river 
wasn’t in it with 
the way our de- 
lightful domestics 
“ gathered" such 
items as sugar, 
flour, lard, jam, 
meat,oil, matches, 
house-linen, cigar- 
ettes, and what- 
ever articles of 
our attire appealed to them. I spent hours 
in locking things up, unlocking them, and 
then once more securing them from theft. 
Nevertheless, they vanished. Perhaps British 
East African mission boys can “‘dema- 
terialize” their earthly bodies and pass 
through locked doors, or perhaps they have 
skeleton keys or can wriggle through store- 
Toom windows. 

_ After a stormy fortnight, during which 

© we often almost rebooked our pas- 
peckes for England, I declared I could 
sh it all no longer. Every servant 

‘ould go. : 
sobl Not only are the brutes rank thieves,” I 

bed to his Lordship (who stood patting 


oO” 


Behold the dear crealures then clothed in 
long white raiment like angels 
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my head and saying “ There! there!’’), 
“but they are incompetent. Look at the 


way the table was laid the day the Lumleys 
came to lunch! Look at Ananias (his bap- 
tismal name was Abraham, but we con- 
sidered the other more appropriate) coming 
in front of everyone and asking me for ‘ clean 
tomkins for table,’ and the bother we had 
before we discovered he meant ‘ clean nap- 
kins,’ and the scene over the cloths I'd 
given him to clean out the oven and sauce- 
pans with. Look at the cook, with his 
enormous wages, baking the goose in the 
dust-pan instead of in the baking-tin! 
Look at vi 

“ The whole lot 
shall go,” said my 
husband, “and 
IN go down 
town and_ bring 
back a fresh 
batch—heathens, 


this time.” 

The “heath- 
ens”” proved 
much more 
honest and much 
more willing — 
but oh! their 
stupidity! They 
were all of the 
Kikuyu tribe, 


made famous by 
the great Kikuyu 
church contro- 
versy. Their 
country is up in 
the mountains, 
where they lead 
blameless but 
dull lives.“ Let 
us journey,” they 
say, "to Nairobi, 


and see the 
great world, my 
brothers,” and 
batches of them 
arrive, in full 
war-paint, their naked bodies and long 
locks smeared with scarlet mud. Though 


some of them are big men in their own 
country, they will, in order to carn the useful 
Tupee, become your servant or rickshaw- 
puller for awhile—just so long as the fancy 
takes them, Then you wake up one morning 
and discover they have all decamped in the 
night, and no police can find them for you, 
for there is no pass system, and they are 
lost in their mountain fastnesses. So long 
as you give the Kikuyu but little to do— 
say a bed or two to make on Monday, a few 
pocket-handkerchiefs to wash on Tuesday, 
and so on—you may retain him even for 
three months. In my ignorance | kept mine 
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working for about four hours a day, dnd that 
finished them. My women friends called on 
me and offered sympathy and advice. ‘ Be 
a philosopher,” they counselled. ‘‘ We all 
have to be here. Most of our servants run 
away once a month. You'll find out more 
or less how to circumvent them.” 

Later I did. My fourth batch inspired 
me with the brilliant idea of taking all their 
clothes away, as soon as the. work was 
finished, and locking up the garments, 
leaving them practically naked. They sat 
in a row behind the house, fairly nonplussed, 
and I once had peace for a full moon. 

Nairobi for the housewife is not a bed of 
roses. Your hair is apt to grow grey, and 
you lose heart. Not a single thing works 
right for women, There are no trams or 
omnibuses of any kind, and the residential 
quarters are distant from two miles to six 
from the shops. Picture being planted under 
an equatorial sun, in which you cannot and 
must not walk, miles out in the country, 
with not a shop of any sort or kind near— 
not even a mixed country store—no means 
of getting to the shops, and not one trades- 
man delivering goods! The housewife, new to 
this Land of Promise, 
sits on her veranda, 
and realizes about the 
second day that, so far 
as human ingenuity 
can devise, no possible 
way of procuring food 
or anything else exists 
near Nairobi, unless 
you have your own 
rickshaw, which costs 
from forty pounds to 
seventy pounds to buy, 
asastart. Unless you 
are settled there, this 
expense is not justi- 
fiable, as usually you 
cannot sell them again 
easily. You had not 
realized all this till 
you were “‘settled in.” 
Friends are coming to 
lunch or dinner—lucky 
people with motors or 
rickshaws. His Lord- 
ship has gone out with 
thedogs. Despair faces 
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each other’s Swahili. In the mornings, when 
the staff assembled for ‘‘ orders,” my hus- 
band feverishly turned the pages, I peering 
over his shoulder. But the gentleman who 
wrote it had apparently just come off safart 
andl forgot that any other life existed. When 
you want to tell the cook how to boil the 
ham, all you can find is: “‘ Climb that tree 
and tell me if that is a herd of buffalo’ ; and 
there are no instructions as to how to make 
beds and scrub floors and saucepans, only 
how to skin lions and leopards. 

“‘ Here’s a domestic phrase ! ’’ shouted my 
husband, after much turning of leaves. 
“IT went for only a short walk, and returned 
to find my house in flames.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ rather than feel we've 
wasted fifteen rupees, let's go for a walk, 
and tell Kashow to set fire to the house. 
Then we can come back and say it.” 

“You must have a Toto,” said a “ Hill” 
friend, calling on me after rumours at the 
club that I already weighed a stone less 
than on arrival, and that I had had nine 
jiggers taken out of my tee-nails in five 
days. The jigger is a sweet, affecticnate 
little creature that refuses to lay its eggs 
anywhere except under your toe-nails. The 
uninitiated who place bare feet to the ground 
in Nairobi are the joy of jiggers. ‘‘ Yes, 

a nice Toto is what you want.” : 

“What is a Toto?” I inquired. 
“Will it keep off jiggers ?”’ " 
“A Toto, my dear, is what 

they call a piccanin in South 

Africa. You will die of 

starvation without a 
Toto.” 
“If Totos are as 
dirty as the rest, 
I could not eat 
them.” 

“You don't 
eat them. You 
send them into 
Nairobi to 
bring back 
food. They are 
little boys, and 
no one can do 
without one.” 

“Another 
servant will 
send me mad,” 


rou | : * id I. 
To make matters Shall we Gather af the River? mete 
worse, you cannot same, a Toto 


speak yaqur servants’ language, nor they yours. 
A charming-looking boak is ‘* Swahili in a 
Week”; its price makes a big hole in a 
sovereign, and it purports to teach you all 
you wish to know in the space of seven sun- 
sets. We bought one, and—full of hope 
and energy—sat in the evenings and “‘ heard ”’ 


you must have, and I will send you up 
one.” 3 

That evening the Toto arrived, and if he 
had been white he would have been: in his 
perambulator. I gazed at the creature with 
forebodings. But he was a child, so I 
decided to try and make him happy. 
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When the tak 
assembled for> = 


orders, my hus- 22> 


band feverishly turned the pages. 
| peering over his shoulder 


Next day I had friends coming to lunch 
again, and I arose early, wrote out in little 
red books printed with the names of shops 
the groceries I wanted, and the Toto vanished 
down the hill armed with a basket and 
munching a fat banana. He was found 
again about five hours later, playing some 
engaging Kikuyu game with other Totos 
from other distracted establishments. And 
the food—oh! where was it? I had no 
means of stopping my expected guests, but 
when I received them in tears and explained 
that there was nothing in the house to eat 
save porridge, bread, onions, and tea, they 
expressed themselves as sick of ordinary 
food, and further, as being expressly ordered 
by their physicians to dict themselves upon 
porridge and onions, and how had I 
guessed it ? 

Life flowed fairly smoothly for 
some time after this. We were 
learning ‘‘the ropes.’”” We mastered 
a few words of Swahili, and, mixed 
up with a lot of English, they 
carried us along with our domestic 
staff. 

The Toto, however, had to be 
changed about once a week. When will they 
run trams or buses here ? Someone started 
a tumbledown bus, and used to call at 
every house to inquire, “ Do you want to 
go into Nairobi to-day?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” the fair mistress of the 
house would reply. ‘“ Hownice! And what 
is the return fare?” 


G ath ered a wh alever 
articles of our alfine- | 


that appealed to them 
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“One rupee fifty cents, madam.” 
(We dealt, alas and alack! with 
Tupees and cents here instead of 
shillings, and we all loathed it.) The 
cents—filthy coins with a large hole 
in the middle—are very heavy and 
cumbersome. A hundred go to a 
Tupee, yet there never scemed enough 
to pay for anything worth having. 

“That is surely a very high bus 
fare!’’ said the Fair One, newly 
arrived from London. ‘In London 
I can go from Putney to the Bank 
of England for fourpence. And for 
two miles to Nairobi and back you 
ask one-and-ninepence ! ” 

“Well, you see, madam, we are not 
in London now. Life here is expen- 
sive, and horses die easily.” 

“Do you go to the market?” 
asked the lady.- “* And give us some 
time there?” 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the 
perspiring Jehu. 

“ Then just wait while I put on my 
hat.” 

This took fifteen minutes, and at 
the next house it was the same. 
I've been told (when the tale is 
related of how and why that poor man 
went bankrupt and the bus ceased running) 
that he declared it took him threc hours 
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to collect twelve women, with twelve Totos 
and twelve baskets, and when he _ had 
landed them at the Nairobi market and 
went to do some shopping on his own, 
and then returned for them, not only did 
he find about a ton of fruit and vegetables 
in enormous baskets waiting outside, with 
their owners and servants, but Mrs. This 
had gone to the butcher’s and would soon 
be back, and Miss That had gone to have 
tea somewhere with Captain Somebody Else 
—‘‘ and would you pick her up there?” 

The shades of night were falling fast when 
the Nairobi bus dropped its burdens at their 
various homes, and in two weeks the young 
man was in hospital with ‘“ nervous break- 
down.” 

So the Toto was more in request than 
ever, but being fond of the bazaar (whence 
he fetched our daily bread and meat while 
he engaged in various games with other 
Totos), the different household baskets got 
mixed up, and we all got each other’s food. 
My husband cursed loudly when, upon the 
stroke of lunch, instead of the tin of Russian 
caviare from our grocer, arrived ‘‘ Benger’s 
Food ’’ for Mrs. Lumley’s teething baby, 
and in place of the bread for which we were 
waiting, the table-boys solemnly placed 
before us a Bologna sausage, presumably 
meant for the Lumley baby’s parents. 

A Johannesburg friend came to call one 
day, and remembering Johannesburg, she 


Found again about five 
hours later playing some 
engaging Kiayu game~ 
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dissolved into tears. I also was feeling tired 
and not in love with Nairobi. 

“| wish I were back in dear old Johannes- 
burg!’ she wailed. ‘“ This is a forsaken, 
man-forgotten hole! And I always have a 
pain inside!” 

“So have I," was my reply. “ I’ve been 
doubled up with agony. I wish I were back 
in London!” 

Another visitor dropped in, and I called 
to “George”. to “ bring tea, George, and 
don’t make it this time out of the water the 
potatoes are-boiling in.” 

“Oh, I hope he ‘won't! I shall be ill. 
Potatoes are poison .to me,” said No. 1 
Visitor, ‘‘ especially in one’s tea, don’t you 
know.” 

“Did you say,” inquired No. 2 Visitor of 
me, ‘‘ that your doctor says you have got 
gastritis ?”’ . 

“Yes,” I replied, in a tone of somewhat 
gloomy triumph, “ or ‘ itis something. And 
he says it's because the town water comes 
to us through lead pipes. Everyone gets 
pains till they’re used to it ar die. It was 
a little mistake when they laid the pipes, and 
would cost thousands of pounds now to 
rectify.” 

“Well, that ends it,” said my Johannes- 
burg friend. “I shall return to South 
Africa!” 

“1 told John a month ago,” said the other 
(as ‘‘ George "’ brings the tea), ‘“‘ that unless 
he returns to 
Devonshire, we'll 
have to have a 


separation.” 
“George!” Lex- 
claimed, _ stirring 


my tea and look- 
ing up at my 
Kikuyu servant. 
‘* What, in Heav- 
en’s name, is in 
this tea?” 

“T thought,” 
said Mrs. Johan- 
nesburg, “ that it 
was most unwise 
of you even to 
mention _ potato 
water. You 
know what they 
are!” 

“Did I, or 
did I not,” I 
inquired of 
“ George" (who, 
much alarmed, 
backed into a 
corner), “espe 
cially tell you 
not this time to 
use the water 
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You—er— 


the potatoes are boiling in? 
you. a 

“* Blithering idiot ? ’”’ suggested Mrs. Devon- 
shire, and I improved on it. ‘Go and call 
Kashow !’’ I concluded. 

Kashow, our “ butler,” could speak English, 
and held parley with “ George,’’ who would 
have it that I fold him to make tea of that 
potato-water. 

I rapidly consulted our language guide- 
book, for I felt I should be ill unless I could 
call ‘‘ George ’’ some really satisfying bad 
name in his ewn language at once, and “ son 
of an owl” seemed to meet the occasion. 

I repeated it several times, and ‘‘ George, 
with disconcerting humility, retired, saying, 
“Tank you, mem-sahib.” 

“ Well, I must be going,” said Diana of 
Devonshire at last, ‘‘ or my own establish- 
ment will be coming to some awful end. 
May your major-domo call my rickshaw ? ” 

But when it was called Kashow, after 
shouting all over the place, returned to say, 
“ Rickshaw-boys, he all run away!” 

The lady, albeit her home was six miles 
distant, took the news with stoic calm. She 
was used to Nairobi. 

“ I forgot to take your tip and strip them 
of their clothes,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ It’s the 
only way. Will you both come with me to 
the police-station and give evidence ? ” 

So we all put on our hats and unfurled 
parasols for the sun, and made for the pretty 
little green-and-white police bungalows on 
the hill opposite my abode. Here a harassed 
police-officer, Captain Dash, sat all day, 


‘George 

wih disconcerling 

husmbfy, relired 

soying Conk you Mem Sahib) 


attending chiefly to still more harassed 
Nairobi housewives and their complaints 
about servants. Already his veranda was full, 
and we greeted friends all round. 

“My dear,” said one lady to another, 
“we are having our cook up for putting 
rough-on-rats into the curry! Attempted 
murder, because Granville kicked him.” 

“It's worse than that with us,”’ replied 
the second lady. ‘My husband is being 
summoned by our cook’s brother for having 
put nux vomica into the whisky. We were 
determined to find out who drank it.. The 
cook has vomica’d for thirty-six hours, and 
is in the native hospital!” 

“Come,” said my husband, one fair 
Sabbath morning, when we had risen -early 
and stood a long while admiring majestic 
Mount Kenia, with her snow-covered head, 
far up in the cloudless blue a hundred miles 
away. “ Let’s go back to breakfast, and 
then we'll take our rifles and go shooting.” 

Soon we were out upon the wide plains with 
another married couple, all four of us 
shouldering rifles, and our hearts light as 
thistle-down. Our gun-bearers (for we were 
after birds too, and the shot-guns must be 
carried) walked behind us, and we were well 
pleased with life. The great plains stretched 
around us, glittering’in the freshness of a 
beautiful day. Totos and table-boys, potato- 
tea, rough-on-rats, and all domestic worries 
faded away. This was a fair, fine land; 
British East Africa wants some _ beating 
when its ill-conditioned civilization _ lies 
behind you. 
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A SUNKEN SHIP. 


By JOHN G. ROWE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


The remarkable adventure of a Hull fisherman. His vessel was run down and sunk, and he 
went to the bottom with her, imprisoned in the cabin. The story sets forth his fight for 
life and his miraculous escape. 


AY was just breaking on the 
morning of Tuesday, August 2oth, 
Ae | 1907. The steam trawler Quail, 
pea y belonging to Hull, was anchored 
in the Humber. There were only 
three men on board—the skipper, 
the mate, Harry Willey: and 
_the third hand, J. Nicoline. Of these, the 
two first-mentioned were below, asleep in 
their berths in the cabin, while Nicoline was 
on watch on deck. 

All at once the mate was roused from his 
slumbers by a shout of alarm from Nicoline. 
As he started up in his bunk and flung the 
clothes off him there came a terrific crash, 
and the trawler heeled over almost on her’ 
beam-ends. 

Willey was pitched headlong out of his 

: berth, but was unhurt. He scrambled madly 
to his fect and rushed into the main cabin, 
just in time to see the great cutwater ot a 
steamer protruding through the berth oppo- 
site that of Captain Lewis, of whom he could 
see nothing. 

Without waiting to take a second glance, 
Willey made a dash for the cabin door, 
Behind him the water poured in through the 
skipper’s shattered berth in a mightw flood, 
Before he could reach the door, however, the 
ice-cold torrent washed him off his feet, and 
ere he struggled up again the rising water was 
banked high against it. His strenuous efforts 
to open it were futile ; the flood had jammed 
it tight ; and, tug and strain as he would, it 
remained fast shut. Ina very few moments, 
while he struggled with the door, the flood 
in the cabin was up to his chest, 

The noise of its in-pouring drowned every 
other sound; and with the fear of death 
strong upon him, Willey looked wildly about 
him for some other loophole ot escape. 


wen 


W. Lewis; 


The bow of the other vessel had by this 
time disappeared from the shattered berth, 
and the water was entering through the 
gaping rent like a cataract. There was no 
hope that way! 

To add to the horror of the situation, he 
felt the stricken trawler settling down— 
sinking, with him literally trapped like a rat. 
While he stared wildly around, the swirling 
tide once more swept him off his feet, and. he 
swam to the table and got upon it, only to 
be nearly thrown off by the drunken rolling 
of the trawler as she foundered. Contriving 
to stand upright, the mate grasped.the coam- 
ing of the iron skylight over his head; and 
thus managed to keep himself erect. 

Unhappily for him—or mayhap fortu- 
nately, as it turned out—the skylight was 
closed and fastened, and he found it im- 
possible to break out through it. 

All the time the water was rising rapidly 
about him. It was soon up to his armpits, 
and it kept on rising as the trawler sank 
lower and lower. He put his head up inside 
the skylight and beat frantically upon it, 
shouting for help till he was hoarse. But 
there came no sign of succour. 

Presently the water rose to his chin, and 
he was compelled to stand on his toes in order 
to breathe. As he did so, to his immense relief, 
he felt a dull shock. The trawler had struck 
the bottom! Simultaneously she fell over 
on to her side, and the flood within her cabin 
went rushing, with a mighty surge, over to 
the lower side. 

Willey was nearly carried off the slanting 
table by the shifting water, and the wash 
went over his mouth and nose, causing him 
to choke. Desperately he drew himselt still 
higher, standing on tip-toe, bending his head 
back inside the skylight, and pressing his 


haggard face almost against its top. Gradu- 
ally the water, washing to and fro, found its 
level and stood steady. 

The fisherman’s hopes rose again as he 
found that the flcod was not rising higher. 
The skylight still afforded a few cubic inches 


= -s 


“The mate grasped the coaming of the sk: 


of breathing space. But for how long would 
the air last ? 

Meanwhile, what had actually happened 
outside ? The Wilson liner Dynamo, out- 
ward bound from Hull for Antwerp, had run 
into the Quail and sunk her. Captain Lewis 
had been killed in his berth, being struck by 

Vol. xlv.—22. 
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the cutwater of the liner as it burst in the 
trawler’s side. Nicolinc, the third hand, 
was never heard of again after that first ring- 
ing cry which had wakened Willey. He 
must have been swept away and drowned as 
the trawler sank beneath him. 


t and thus managed to keep himself erect.” 


The Dynamo promptly reversed her engines, 
stopped, and launched her boats, which 
cruised round the spot where the trawler 
had gone down, vainly lcoking for some of 
the fishermen. But they could find no one, 
and presently returned to the liner. 

Harry Willey, imprisoned within the cabin 
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of the sunken wreck, up to his chin in water, 
and straining on tip-toe to keep his mouth 
above it, suddenly discovered, to his un- 
speakable joy and surprise, that the flood 
around him was sinking ! 

He could not credit the fact at first, and 
thought that his imagination was playing 
himsome trick. But when the water dropped 
to his shoulders and he found that he could 
safely lower himself to his heels he nearly 
became delirious with delight. 

Still lower the water sank, until it was only 
up to his chest. Then he realized the reason, 
and, with a deep sigh of thankfulness, knew 
that it was only a question of time for the 
flood to recede sufficiently to admit of his 
getting out of his living tomb. 

The Quail had not sunk in deep water ; 
she was resting on the bottom, and now the 
tide was ebbing. That was the explanation 
of this seeming miracle. 

With hopes of speedy deliverance once 
more nerving heart and brain, Willey waited 
with what patience he could muster, until 
the water was at his ankles and the table-top 
was once more showing above the flood. 

Then he sprang down from his perch, 
waded to the door, and made a_ further 


attempt to force it. He got it open two or 
three inches, allowing the flood to rush out; 
then it swung right open so suddenly that 
the flood carned him out with it. 

Utterly exhausted from his terrible ex- 
perience, he had just sufficient strength left 
to crawl up the companion-ladder on to the 
upper deck, where he collapsed and sank 
down. 

The Dynamo was lying by the wreck, in 
order to send her boats aboard to examine 
it when the tide had ebbed. How great was 
the amazement of those aboard the liner to 
see a living man suddenly emerging from 
the lately-submerged vessel the reader can 
imagine. A boat was at once called away 
and sent to the wreck, the upper works cf 
which were now standing high out of the 
water and rapidly drying in the warm, bright 
sunlight. 

Clambering aboard, the boat’s crew picked 
up the exhansted Willey and took him off to 
the Dynamo, where he was soon restored and 
able to tell of his marvellous escape. 

The dead body of Captain Lewis was subse- 
quently recovered from the shattered berth ; 
but, so far as I am aware, the body of the 
unfortunate third hand was never found. 


Il.—A RACE WITH A COBRA. 


By FL A. M, WEBSTER, late King’s African Rifles. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


G. P. CARRUTHERS. 


A galloping horse finds it difficult to leave a pursuing cobra behind. This story relates how 


an overseer on a Ceylon tea plantation ran 


wgN the early days of rory, if you 
( | dropped into the cool shade of 
! “I y the Queen’s Hotel at Kandy for 


the usual “ gin sling,” vou mignt, 


eS or you might not, meet Moore. 


If you were lucky you did, for he 
was an hospitable soul who liked nothing 
better than to run you up to the tea estate 
at Aranchya = (pronounced Aranike) — by 
Debatagama, where he held a post a 
dore "’—one_ of several junior “ boss 
under the “ primadore.” 

It is a fifteen-mile run from Kandy, off the 
Kataganaga Pass to Debatagama, with 
about four miles of the worst hill road in 
the world. Here your car usually breaks 
down and has to be dragged to the top by 
coolies, 

Moore had comfortable quarters, stone- 
built, well-kept, well-furnished, and with the 
“chick ” always in place over the door. 


a race for life with one of these deadly snakes. 


Upon the wall of Moore’s  sitting-room 
there used to hang the skin of a cobra, minus 
the hooded head, but still fully five feet long. 

In connection with that cobra-skin there 
is a story to tell, and, incidentally, it is to 
Moore's fitness and his boy's punctuality 
that he owed his life. 

The duties of a “sinedore” upon a tea 
estate in Ceylon are by no means light. 
Among other things, he has to attend to the 
five rollings of the tea, each lasting thirty 
minutes, and to supervise the pruning of the 
trees. By the time four o'clock came round, 
therefore, Moore was quite ready for the 
well-earned “sling,” for which he always 
repaired to his bungalow, and which the boy 
invariably had ready waiting for him. 

One day, just as Moore was thinking of 
going across to his bungalow, he came across 
a native pruning the wrong trees. For ten 
minutes solid he alternately explained to the 


man and cursed him. At the end of that 
time he was more than ever ready for his 
drink, and so took his leisurely way up the 
hill, across which the trees were planted 
diagonally in lines, thus making the direct 
approach to his bungalow impossible unless 
he went across the plants, which varied in 
height from two feet six inches to three feet, 
and as they were 
very bushy, with 
thick roots at the 
bottom, it would, 
in the ordinary 
course of events, 
have been much 
more exhausting 
to pass over them 
than to follow the 
path between the 
lanes. 

As he walked 
along the path, 
with his thoughts 
a thousand miles 
and more away, 
his idly - swung 
cane struck hard 
against some- 
thing which, for 
a fraction of 
a second, he 
thought to be 
the root of a tea- 
plant. An_ in- 
stant later he 
found his hor- 
rified eyes fixed 
upon the up- 
raised head and 
spread hood of a 
big cobra. Now, 
this reptile only 
spreads his hood 
when he is either 
hungry or angry. Moore knew the cause 
of offence, and that this was no time 
for palaver; he also knew that a good 
horse has to gallop his best to leave an 
angry cobra behind, so that he did not 
fancy his chance in a race upon the flat, 
although he was fighting-fit and clad only 
in helmet, shirt, and “ shorts.” Before 
he could move the cobra struck, but he 
avoided the blow and, as he dodged, made 
up his mind. The path lay uphill and, any- 
way, the cobra would get him on an unim- 
peded track. There was only one road for 
him, and that was over the tea-plants, 
amongst the thick roots of which the deadly 
reptile might entangle itself. Certainly it 
could not get through them, and it would, 
he hoped, be much delayed in dodging 
around each obstruction. 

Moore might have made a fight for it had he 


Mr. Moore's ™ boy” standing on the step from which he first saw his 
master's predicament, 
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had any sort of a weapon, but the light cane 
he carried was altogether too short to be of 
any use, so there was nothing for it but to 
run. 

Suddenly the natives working amongst 
the trees heard a yell and saw their master 
shoot up into the air as he " flew” the first 
flight’ of obstacles, without too much clear- 
ance space be- 
tween his feet 
and the top of 
the plant, which 
was a big one. 
As he sprang the 
cobra lunged for- 
ward and set off 
in hot pursuit. 
There were shouts 
from all direc- 
tions, for the 
natives judged 
pretty well what 
was happening, 
but none of them 
could give their 
master any help. 

As he plunged 
on Moore saw, 
more than once, 
the evil, flat- 
tened, spectacle- 
marked head 
shoot out be- 
neath him as 
the reptile kept 
pace, but he 
reckoned he 
would be all 
right so long 
as he did not 
stumble nor the 
reptile draw 
ahead, for he 
knew that the 
cobra, whose poison fangs are set slanting 
backwards, likes time and space to judge 
his stroke. 

He calculated he might gain a little by 
keeping his pursuer turning and twisting in 
and out among the tree stumps and roots, 
for he had a long way to go—half a mile, in 
fact—and all uphill. 

It was a terrible race for any man to have 
to run, no matter how great his physical 
strength and fitness—half a mile uphill, and 
with trees to be jumped, or hurdled, every 
few yards. 

The sweat flowed from him in rivers, for 
the mercury stood at well over ninety 
degrees and the sun beat down with terrible 
intensity. His limbs ached and seemed to 
give under him each time as he came to 
earth; his head throbbed, and soon it felt 
as if a sword of molten steel was being 
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stabbed through his brain each time his 
spine was jarred on landing from a jump. 
His veins swelled and seemed upon the point 
of bursting, his mouth was parched dry, and 
still he caught a glimpse of the evil grey head 
from time to time. Once he stumbled and 
crashed forward into a big plant, but was up 
and over it in a second—how, he could never 
tell. Once his helmet almost flew off 
as he leapt into the air, but an upflung 


As I have said before, Moore’s boy was a 
good boy and very punctual. At four 
o’clock to the minute he appeared upon the 
veranda with his master’s drink in a long 
tumbler upon a tray. Ten minutes he 
waited in perfect impassivity, although 
doubtless surprised at his master’s most un- 
usual lateness ; for Moore, too, was a man of 
punctual habits. Fifteen minutes he waited, 
and then, suddenly, he heard a faint shout 


“As he sprang the cobra lunged forward and set off in hot pursuit.” 


hand brushed it back, or the sun would have 
finished him as surely as the serpent. 

As he drew near to the bungalow Moore 
was just about at his last gasp, but, finished 
athlete that he was, he contrived a final 
burst of speed to carry him to his goal. I 
doubt, though, if even that last superhuman 
effort, unaided by other help, would have 
saved him. 


and saw a white figure shoot up above the 
trees down in the plantation and come, 
rising and falling, but ever moving forward, 
across the rows of plants towards the 
bungalow. 

To his intense astonishment he was soon 
able to recognize his master in this wildly 
careering and leaping figure. Surely some- 
thing must indeed be very wrong! Like a 
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* The boy flung up the gun and let fly.” 


flash the true solution came to him. Ina 
second he had cast the tray bearing the 
tumbler away from him and leaped back 
into the sitting-room. It was the work of 
less than half a minute more to dash into 
his master’s bedroom and grasp the old 
single-barrelled, muzzle-loading gun, which 
was the only weapon upon the premises, and 
kept always loaded with a miscellaneous 
assortment of odds and ends. 

Just as the native servant reached the 
veranda again Moore came crashing through 
the last line of trees, with the cobra hard 
upon his heels. Waiting only a second for 
his master to draw clear of the line of sight, 
the boy flung up the gun and let fly. 


-That was a wonderful moment. The 


cobra’s head was blown clean off, there was a 
fearful yell from Moore, who had got a 
choice assortment of nails, bullets, buttons, 
and other odds and ends in his right leg; but 
there was never a sound from the boy, who 
had been knocked clean over backwards into 
the bungalow by the terrific kick from the 
tightly-packed and long-loaded weapon he 
had had the temerity to fire. 

The marvel to me is that the gun ever 
went off at all, and, having gone off, did not 
burst and kill the boy. In any case, Moore 
always thought himself a lucky man that 
it had done neither, and that his boy was 
both punctual and prompt, for there is no 
doubt that to those good qualities he owed 
his life. 


THE GREAT 


ZEEBRUGGE 


RAID~-and AFTER 


Z 


Sergl H.Wr. 1Gft-ns 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E.S.HODGSON 


a Royal Marine ser- 
geant, was captured by the Germans, 
with a handful of men, on the Mole 
at Zeebrugge after the immortal 
Raid. Inthe earlier instalments of his 
narrative he described the famous 


2 IIT. 
HE town of Dendermondi was 
in ruins, with only a few 


4 buildings left standing. Al- 
S§| most every house in the town 
H had been destroyed by gun- 
fire, but the streets had been cleared 
of débris. The peeple had tried to rebuild 
their houses again by replacing the bricks 
one on top cf the other, without mortar, 
and quite a number of the inhabitants were 
living in these ramshackle erections. After 
a mile-march we reached our destination, 
which was a huge barracks built on similar 
lines to those in Engiand, and having accom- 
modation for five thousand troops. It was 
now used by the Germans for concentrating 
prisoners of war of all nationalitics, prior to 
sending them on their way to Germany. 

We were lined up, and after having our 
names called out we were asked if any of us 
knew anything about shipbuilding; if so, 
we were to step to the front. One man did 
so. Ironworkers were then called for, and 
other trades ; but the remainder stood fast. 
The usual papers were then given us to fill 
in, stating our names, regiments, next-of-kin, 
religion, where captured, age, trade, and so 
on, and notifying our friends at home that 
we were quite well. 

We were next taken to a barrack-room, on 


landing and his experiences in 
Bruges Prison and elsewhere. This 
instalment deals with his adventures 
at various prisoner-of-war camps and 
gives one a vivid idea of the hardships 
inflicted upon our men by the Huns. 


either side of which shavings were 
strewn. A blanket each was given us, 
and this, with the shavings, comprised 
our deds. 

We were very hungry, and asked if we 
would get anything to eat that night. “Oh, 
yes,”” replied the German sergeant, “ you 
will get a hot supper; it is now cooking 

over at the cookhouse.”” We felt very thank- 
ful, but imagine our surprise and disgust 
when we lined up and were given a bowl of 
hot cabbage-water and nothing else! This 
was a big blow to hungry mea, and to add 
insult to injury the German soldiers laughed 
at us as we went by, carrying our bowls. 
Our daily ration at this camp consisted of 
a small piece of black bread and coffee sub- 
stitute (without milk or sugar) for breakfast, 
a basin of very thin soup for dinner, and 
another basin at 7 p.m. Sometimes this 
soup was thickened with a little barley, but 
most days it was just coloured water. I am 
not going to say that we were dying of 
starvation, but, speaking personally, the 
terrible gnawing hunger almost drove me 
mad. I fell away in weight and got very 
weak. The bread I would cut in two, have 
one half for breakfast and the other half for 
supper, chewing it as long as possible before 
swallowing. I saw men at this camp actually 
crying tor food. Round the corner was a 
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heap of rubbish, comprising cabbage stalks, 
potato peelings, onion leaves, and so on, 
which the Germans had thrown away. Our 
lads went round this corner daily and sortet 
the heap over, picking out hits here and 
there and eating them. 

A few days after our arrival a thousand 
British Tommies came into barracks. Most 
of them had been captured in the recent 
German offensive. Some of them had been 
put in prisons and fortresses, but the majority 
had been working behind the German lines. 
Quite a number of these poor fellows had 
been wounded by our own shcll-fire. 

Our aercplanes, one of the men said, came 
over and dropped leaflets, telling the Germans 
that if our men were kept working behind 
the lines, the English and French wou!d have 
reprisals and do likewise. 

To describe the condition of these men is 
not easy. A more dirty or dejected lot of 
prisoners I have never seen, or want to see 
again. They looked ill and worn-out. Their 
clothing was in rags, their boots in tatters ; 
and some were without boots, their feet 
bleeding. Some had sold their good Army 
boots for food, and others had been robbed 
of them by the Germans. Their steel helmets 
having- been taken away, they were wearing 
top-hits, bowlers, straw hats, and some 
German soldiers’ caps. 

Each day more men came into camp, until 
our number comprised some two thousand, 
including French, Belgians, and Italians. 

We were locked in our rooms every night 
at 8 p.m., and amused ourselves by playing 
cards. 

At this camp I met a Belgian soldier who 
before the war had lived at Dendermondi. 
He explained to me, by means of a sketch, 
what the frontier hereabouts was like. It 
was situated in a north-easterly direction, 
and to get to it one would have to travel 
nearly all the time through a large wood. 
On the frontier were three rows of wires, 
the first row being barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, the second row single electric wires, 
seven in number and seven feet high, and 
the third row more barbed wire. The rows 
of wire were so placed that one would have 
to walk a considerable distance on the other 
side of the fence betore leaving German 
territory and getting to the actual Dutch 
border. There are sentries on each side 
of the wire, a hundred and fifty yards 
apart. 

I asked him how he knew the single wires 
were electrified. ‘‘ Rabbits are often found 
dead on them,” he told me, ‘‘and several men 
who have tried to escape have been 
electrocuted.” 

He went on to say that a few prisoners 
had escaped by fixing a dry board on their 
backs, waiting for a very dark night, and 
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then crawling under the wires, the board 
preventing them from being electrocuted. 

By means of the sketch he explained to 
me where there was a hidden tunnel leading 
from Belgium into Holland, and used for 
smuggling things from one country to the 
other, Another Belgian soldier standing 
near, however, informed us that the tunnel 
had recently been discovered and filled in 
by the Germans. 

Owing to a Belgian escaping one day we 
were ali locked in our rooms for two days, 
and only allowed one hour's exercise ech 
morning. When the order was given one 
day for us all to go back in our room some 
of the men were a bit slow in getting there. 
Those in the rear got a few vicious kicks 
from the German guards. The German who 
was doing most of the kicking was a little 
fellow about four feet six inches in height, 
and some of the men he was attacking were 
big brawny fellows, who, had they dared, 
could have picked him up and squeezed the 
life out of him. A sergeant-major, having 
been kicked, requested to see the Com- 
mandant of the barracks, but was not 
allowed to, so I presume the guards were 
permitted this kind of amusement. 

Speaking to some of the men who had 
been working behind the German lines, they 
told me terrible tales of their ill-treatment. 
When our planes came over, they said, the 
Germans would make for cover, and leave 
our lads to shift for themselves as best they 
could, and quite a number were killed by 
our own bombs. These men were not 
registered as prisoners of war, so their friends 
in England would never know how they 
died. 

Some of the prisoners, beionging to High- 
land regiments, were wearing kilts. They 
had not been in camp long before their 
kilts were exchanged for a pair of German 
trousers and six marks. There were about 
seven yards of Scotch plaid in each kilt, and 
the Germans sold this in the town to the 
Belgians for over a guinea a yard, cloth being 
scarce and costly in Belgium. A_ pair of 
goo Army boots, which very often went in 
exchange for a loaf of bread, would fetch as 
much as eight pounds in the town. 

After a fortnight at Dendermondi we 
were given orders one day to return our 
bowls and spoons and hold ourselves in 
readiness to march off that night. From 
8 p.m. until ro p.m. we underwent the 
painful procedure of being counted. We 
were then lined up in columns of fours, and 
seventy-five German soldiers with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets surrounded us. 
The Belgian who had escaped had just been 
recaptured, and was made to join our party. 
Half a loaf of bread was served out to each 
man, and at 10.30 p.m. we left barracks 
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en route for the station. Although it was so 
late, a great many Belgians stood at their 
dloors to see us off, waving to us and shouting 
farewell messages. 

After a good many halts, for the men were 
not very strong, we finally reached the 
station at 11.30 p.m. On a siding was an 
engine and a long train of cattle-truck 
and as there were fifteen hundred of us it 
took a considerable time for us to entrain. 
About forty men were put in each truck, 
and two German sentries with them. There 
were a few seats, but we were too hopelessly 
crowded to be comfortable. The doors were 
left open to give us air, and the German 
guards sat facing out of the truck, with their 
Tifles between their knees. 


The train left at 3 a.m. the next morning, ° 


and we started on our way to Germany, 
passing through some of the most beautiful 
scenery in Belgium. 

After thirty-one hours in the trucks we 
at last reached a place called Haltern, 
where we detrained. We had at last arrived 
in Germany ! 

Haltern is only a very small town, and as 
we marched through the streets I could not 
help noticing how very unhappy the German 
people looked. They were very thin and 
scemed war-weary. There was not a particle 
cf food exhibited in any of the shop-window 

Our march of seven miles to the camp wi 
almost too much for us, but after many 
tests by the roadside we finally reached 
Dulman camp at 9.30 a.m. on June 28th, 
1918. We halted just outside the camp, 
and the French and Italians were separated 
from us. As we marched through the gate 
in the barbed wire we were each given a 
basin, spoon, and card. The camp was a 
large one, with accommodation for fifty 
thousand men in wooden huts separated 
into compounds, and surrounded with barbed 
wire ten feet high. On the outside of the 
wire German sentries with loaded ritles were 
placed, fifty yards apart. Very powerful 
electric lights were turned on at night, and 
threw rays of light all along the wire. 

We were told that all money in our pos- 
session was to be changed into prisoner-of- 
war money ; any man found with “ proper ” 
money in his possession would be severely 
punished. That afternoon we went round 
the money-changers’ tables, and for German 
notes were given paper - money — similar 
to ordinary German  paper-money with 
the excevtion that it had the word 
“ Griegsgefangenenlager "(war - prisoners’ 
camp) on the front and the name of the 
camp on the back. ‘This money was only 
negotiable in the camp, and the idea of 
giving it to us was in order that we could 
not bribe the sentries to let us escape. Any 
man with over fifty marks in his possession 
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was given that amount and a receipt for the 
rest. 

We-were next divided into groups of thirty- 
six men and marched off into separate com- 
pounds, taking our few belongings.with us. 
In each compound: were two German 
N.C.O.'s, whose duty it was to thoroughly 
search our pockets and bundles. -- 

When my turn came to be searched‘ my 
bundle was gone through first, and they took 
just what they wanted. Next, my pockets 
were systematically explored. The - least 
scrap of paper with writing on it’ ‘was*care- 
fully put on one side; even my praver-hook 
was taken from me because a fend had 
written a few words in it. 

Since mv capture ‘on the -Mole I had sept 
a little note-book, and everything that had 
happened from day to day I hai -jofted 
down in shorthand. I wanted, to write this 

narrative on my return ¢ England, and in 
order to do this” accurately. ‘I- was obliged to 
have notes. If the reader: has- ever noticed 
a soldier's khaki tunic, he wilt know: that on 
cach side of the chest, iust above ‘the*breast 
pockets, there is an extra thickness of khaki 
cloth, the top seam of cach piece being under 
the shoulder-strap. By undoing the shoulder- 
strap and cutting this seam, I made a pocket 
just large enough to hold my book, and when 
I fastened the shoulder-strap again it was 
completely hidden. Every time I was 
searched my book went into this pocket, 
and the Germans never once thought of 
putting their hands up there. Had all this 
information been found in my possession, 
I should) no doubt have been severely 
punished, for an educated German could 
have read my shorthand notes. 

All the things that were taken from us 
were put in a heap at the end of the table. 
If a man had a good jersey. socks, or a 
decent pocket-knife, these things were taken 
from him. There were not many men bg this 
time in possession of watches, rings, or other 
trinkets, or these might have been taken as 
well, The spoil was no doubt shared by the 
searchers, for we never saw them again. I 
am not going to say that this kind of thieving 
was sanctioned by the German authonties, 
but nevertheless it happened each time a 
new hatch of prisoners came into the camp. 

One dav all men who had recently joined 
the camp were formed up in a square. and 
the camp commandant took his place in the 
centre. The rules and regulations were 
then read over to us by a German who could 
speak English. They were as follows :— 

You must not strike a German sentry. 

You must not damage either crops or 
buildings. 

You must not mutiny or incite to mutiny, 
and if you have a knowledge of such you 
must report it. 
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"All the things that were taken from us were put in a heap at the end of the table.” 
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You must obey all orders at once. 
Whatever your.rank may be, a German 

private is your superior, and you must 

salute him’. 

For committing any of the above crimes 
the penalty is death or five to fifteen years’ 
close confinement in a fortress. 

The printed rules were afterwards brought 
round to us, and we were ordered to sign 
them. 

During our stay at this camp we were 
inoculated no fewer than five times and 
vaccinated once. It was not optional. We 
had to strip to the waist and walk in single 
file into a room where a German gave each 
man a dab on the left breast with an iodine 
brush, In another room adjoining a German 
doctor inoculated us by means of a phial 
and needle. He went from man to man 
until his phial was empty, without attempt- 
ing to disinfect his needle, so if anybody 
was suffering from disease the next man 
was likely to catch it. After everyone was 
finished the German doctor would examine 
us all, and if the iodine smudge was on our 
breasts he took it for grante] that everyone 
was done. He little thought that some of 
us were artful enough to transfer the iodine 
from a comrade's breast to our own by the 
aid of a finger. By this means I escaped 
inoculation on three occasions. I ama firm 
believer in the system of inoculation, but f 
like to know what with. and what for. 
There was, at that time, a rumour that the 
Germans were inoculating us with tuber- 
culosis germs. 

I witnessed . rather an amusi g incident 
one day. There was an English doctor in 
the camp, and he was assisting the German. 
Naturally, our lads wanted to be inoculated 
by the English doctor, who disinfected his 
needle each time. In consequence they 
avoided the German, who had to keep on 
asking our lads to go to him. The German, 
having just filled his phial. shouted to the 
man in front of me to come to him. The 
man hesitated, and this so angered the 
German that he caught the man by the arm, 
dragged him to him, and with a vicious stab 
drove the needle into the man’s breast. 
The needle broke off at the point, and the 
contents of the phial spurted all over the 
German’s face. The man walked out of the 
room quite unconscious that the point of 
the needle was still in his breast. After 
much sneezing and spluttering, the German 
rushed after the man and took the needle 
out “ Serve the beggar right!’ whisnered 
the English doctor to me as he inoculated 
me. 

Despite the fact that the majority of us 
were in khaki, we had to take ovr clothes to 
the tailor’s shop and have vellow triangles 
sewn on them, the material being cut away 
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under the patch. The men who were wear- 
ing civilian clothing had it taken away. and 
were given prisoner-of-war uniforms, which 
comprised a pair of blue trousers with wide 
vellow stripes down, a blue jacket, with a 
yellow band on the left arm, and a blue cap 
with vellow band. These clothes had been 
sent from England. 

Stocks of emergency parcels were sent out 
from England to each prisoner-of-war camp 
to be distributed amongst men who were 
not in receipt of parcels from home. As so 
many thousands of British were captured 
during the great advance the stocks were 
soon cleared out, and it took at least six 
weeks before other parcels could be sent 
across the frontier. The Germans, however, 
often closed the frontier, and then no parcels 
were allowed in. There was a committee 
whose members personally superintended 
the unloading of the parcels and distributed 
them to the men. After we had been in this 
camp about a week, some of these parcels 
were served out, one between every two 
men. Each parcel consisted of three tins 
of corned beef, one tin of veal, four packets 
of biscuits, one tin of cheese, one tin of 
dripping, one packet of cocoa, and- one 
packet of tea. 

We were informed that we should receive 
one of these parcels every seven days, but, 
althongh we were at this camp nearly ten 
weeks, we only received three. I think I 
am right in saving that had it not beeu for 
these parcels, few as they were, very few 
British prisoners would ever have seen home 
again, 

Up to this time we had not been officially 


- registered as prisoners of war, so, of’ conrse, 


could not expect personal parcels from our 
regimental: committees in England, as .they 
did not know our whereabouts. ¥ 

The French system of feeding their 
prisoners seemed to me the best method. 
All their food supplies were sent in bulk to 
each camp, and not in parcels to individual 
men. Each French soldier received a weekly 
ration of fifty large biscuits, a bag of rice, 
raisins, dripping, tea, sugar, beans, and 
bacon. By this system every man was 
served alike, no matter how long he had 
been a prisoner, whereas by our method half 
the Britishers in this camp, having been two 
years and more prisoners of war, were 
receiving parcels addressed personally to 
them at the rate of six per month, while 
other prisoners whe had been captured since 
January, 1918, and in different compounds 
to them, were dying daily from starvetion. 
We buried on an average four men each day 
who had slowly died from starvation. 
Hundreds of British prisoners of war, I 
understand, cannot be accounted for. Let 
me state here that those men who were not 
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“The contents of the phial spurted all over the German's face.” 
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killed whilst working behind the German 
lines were systematically starved to death in 
the prison-camps of Germany. A good many 
little wooden crosses will be found in the 
vicinity of Dulman camp. 

During the short time we were in this 
compound the French soldiers were excep- 
tionally good to us, giving us what thev 
could spare from their allowance of food. 
One of the French sergeants could speak a 
little English, and he asked us one day where 


we were captured, and we told him Zee- 
brugge. He immediately called his chums, 
and they gathered round us and wanted to 
hear all about the raid. They informed us 
they were all captured before April, 1918, 


so did not know the true facts of the raid, 


and would be delighted if we would explain. 
By means of boxes and drawings we finally 
made them understand, although it took us 
a considerable time. 

After fourteen days with the French we 
were removed to another compound, in 
which there were about two hundred English- 
men. We were now given permission to 
write home, and Dulman being a registered 
camp, we were for the first time since our 
capture allowed to put the address on our 
letters. If a British Tommy received a 
letter or parcel from England within the 
first six months of his captivity he was a 
very lucky man. I waited five months and 


“TL take it for granted you belong to the Intelligence Staff.” 
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three weeks for my first letter from England, 
and six months for my first and. only parcel, 
despite the fact that six parcels per month 
were sent to me from the Navy League. 

I was rather surprised one day when a 
German sergeant came into the room and 
asked for Sergeant Wright. ‘‘ Here I am,” 
I replied. ‘‘ You are wanted at the office,” 
he said. ‘Come along with me.” Inside 
the office were two German officers. One 


sat behind a desk strewn with documents; 
the other, whom I was not supposed to see, 
was screened off in a corner of the room, 
ready to take down everything I said, in 
writing. 

“| have just sent for you,’’ said the officer, 
“to have a quiet chat. I dare say you get 
bored a bit sometimes in camp, don't you?” 

“Yes,” L replied. ‘‘ How do you like this 
camp?” he asked. ‘ Oh, fairly well,” [ 
replied ; ‘‘ one does not expect feather beds 
and bacon and eggs for breakfast whilst a 
prisoner of war.” 

“Well, we do everything to make your 
lives comfortable,’’ he observed, with a leer. 
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Looking him straight in the face, I said, “I 
take it for granted you belong to the Intelli- 
gence Staff, and have sent for me to gain 
information.” 

The officer was’ rather surprised at my 
question. ‘‘ Oh, no, sergeant,” he replied. 
“Nothing of the kind; I am not clever 
enough to belong to that branch. I only 
sent for you to ask why, if you are a Marine, 
yon are dressed in khaki. We cannot quite 
understand it, and we are thinking of sending 
you to a naval camp.” 

I told him that we changed from blue into 
khaki for operations on land. 

“Who do you think will win the war?” 
he continued. 

“Why, we shall, of course,” I replied, 
smilingly. The officer shook his head. “‘ My 
dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ our submarines alone 
will win the war for-us, and you, being a 
Navy man, must know that.” (‘ Now,” 
thought I to myself, “ here is my chance of 
passing on Captain Carpenter’s information.”’) 

“Don’t you make too sure,” I replied. 
“We have your submarine warfare well in 
hand. Don't vou know that we are capturing 
your submarines, taking them to England, 
putting English crews on board, and sending 
them to sea again as lecovs ?”” 

While I was talking the officer sat back 
in his chair and looked at me as if I had gone 
mad, while in the corner I noticed the other 
officer busily writing down all that I had 
said. ‘‘ Are you sure of this ?” he said, in 
a changed voice. 


“* Quite certain of it,” I replied. “‘ When 
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I was in England it was common knowledge, 
and I dare say your Intelligence Staff in 
Berlin know all about it. In addition, all 
merchantmen now going to sea are fitted with 
instruments for detecting enemy submarines 
at a radius of two miles; so your argument 
falls flat when vou say you can win the war 
with vour submarines.” 

“ You have given me a great surprise this 
afternoon,’”’ he said, ‘‘and I am rather 
surprised at you, a British N.C.O., giving 
away such splendid information. I can 
assure you,” he continued, “that the In- 
telligence Staff in Berlin do not know 
anything about this, but they will very 
shortly! Thank you very much.” With a 
serious look on my face, I replied: “If I 
have given you valuable information, I hope 
you will keep it from my superiors in England, 
or i shall get into serious trouble when I go 
back.” 

“That will be all right, sergeant,” he 
replied, in high good humour. ‘‘ How are 
you off for smokes ? Here, have these ’— 
and he gave me a huge handful of cigars and 
cigarettes. I left him with these words 
ringing in my ears: ‘ Good afternoon, 
sergeant, and thank you very much.” 

1 expect he thought I was a simpleton, 
but I certainly did not expect him to swallow 
my “information ”’ so readily. He would 
have been rather surprised had he known 
that, whilst I was talking to him, I was 
carrying on my person full notes, down to 
the smallest details, of the German defences 
at Zeebrugge and Bruges. 


(To be concluded.) 


SENDING BABY TO 
SLEEP. 


Now, you harassed fathers and mothers of fractious 
infants, here’s a great idea for vou—ingenious, effec- 
tive, non-patented, and entirely at your service! 
It comes from the far-away hill districts of India, 
and it solves the problem of getting baby to sleep and 
keeping him asleep. without attention. —In_ the 
hill stations you will often come across native 
babies lying asleep inthe open with a continuous 
stream of water flowing over their heads, this being 
secured, as shown in our photograph, by damming 
up some little stream and inserting a length of bamboo 
piping. The cold water tends to drive the blood away 
from the brain and so induce sleep, and infants are 
frequently left alone in this way quite safely for from 
eight to ten hours, while the mother earns her living 
by cutting grass on the hill-sides. The photograph 
was taken at Dagshai, in the Simla Ilills. Apparently 
the ‘* water-cooled” process has no detrimental effects 
on the children’s health. 
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I—PINTO AND THE INNOCENTS. 


By P. R. GORDON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


Two sewing-machine agents, selling their wares in a village of Utah, did a deal in 
horseflesh—with unlooked-for results. 


HEN a man is “down on_ his 
luck” and unable to get work 
GAd| almost any kind of offer of honest 
employment is apt to look good 
to him. 

It was, therefore, with a pro- 
found feeling of relief that I accepted the 
invitation of a friend, Smith by name, to 
join him in the ‘ups and downs” of the 
sewing-machine-agent business. I had been 
unemployed for some time, and my financial 
position was becoming serious. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, where I was at this 
time, had for some months been ‘ deader 
than a doornail,’’ with the result that jobs 
of any kind were very scarce. 

After a few minor set-backs, such as having 
a garden hose turned on me by an irate 
housewife and an ugly brute of a dog let 
loose to accelerate my progress out of a 
front garden, I became quite proficient in 
selling sewing machines to thrifty house- 
wives, all usually looking for bargains. 

One day Smith proposed extending our 
field of activity to a few of the small town- 
ships surrounding the ‘‘ City of the Mormons,” 
as he thought we could get some business in 
these places. 

A few days later saw us on our way to 
Tuana, some twenty miles distant, our 
wagon loaded with two of the company’s 
Jatest machines. 

Arriving there, we set to work combing 
the place for ‘ prospects,’”’ in spite of the 
fact that we had struck a hotbed of Mormons, 
the majority of whom had an intense dislike 
to Gentiles, as all people foreign to their 
faith are called. 

Four days later, having sold our machines, 
we returned to the city. 

About a month later we set off again, 
making this time for a small place called 
Lone Canyon, a few miles from Tuana. 


Our first halt was at a farm occupied by 
a Scotsman named M 

“How's business, boys ? ” 
standing at our mare’s head. 

“ Pretty bad,” we replied. 

After thinking for a few minutes, he 
remarked :— 

“Why don’t you boys go down to the 
Colony ? You could do some business there, 
I believe.” 

“What colony do you mean, and where 
is it ?’ we inquired, eagerly. 

“It’s about forty miles south from here, 
on the northern fringe of the great American 
desert,” he answered, ‘ composed of natives 
of Hawaii and their wives and children, with 
a sprinkling of American cowboys to look 
after the cattle and horses. The colony is 
presided over by a Bishop of the Mormon 
Church. Some new settlers from the islands 
have arrived there recently, and they are 
sure to have money.” 

After obtaining some further details we 
decided to make the trip. 

Smith then tried to sell M- one of the 
new machines we had, but the Scotsman, 
though keen to have it, objected to paying 
anything in cash. After some dickering it 
was arranged to trade the machine for an 
old one used by the farmer’s wife, together 
with a horse ! 

“‘ Where is this horse ? ” I asked M. 

“It’s over there ’’—pointing to a feld 
some three hundred yards off. We fol- 
lowed him to the field and found it to be 
an arid wilderness of stones and _tree- 
stumps. In the midst of these we saw 
an animal which, on closer investigation, 
turned out to be a horse. Its ribs were 
sticking out like those of a skeleton, and 
its general appearance gave me the impres- 
sion that a vigorous push would cause it to 
collapse. 


he asked, 
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“You can’t do anything with an animal 
like that,”” I snapped at Smith. 

“Don’t you worry; I know horses!” he 
replied. ‘It’s all right. It only requires 
feeding up to make it saleable.” 

“Rubbish!” I snorted. ‘‘ The horse is 
old and done for, and if you take him you're 
a fool!” 

Notwithstanding these emphatic protests, 
Smith had his own way, to the evident 
satisfaction of M , who, no doubt, was 
chuckling to himself at getting rid of an 
animal which was neither ornamental nor 
useful. 

With the old machine on the wagon, we 
returned to Tuana, where we had to stand 
the jeers and impudent remarks of a crowd 
of Mormon youngsters, who appeared to 
possess a shrewder knowledge of horseflesh 
than we did. 

Jenzen, a Mormon farmer at whose place 
we had stopped on our previous visit, met us 
at the gate of his farm and inquired where 
we had got the horse, and what we intended 
doing with it. 

Smith, in reply, muttered something about 
“ people minding their own business ” and 
went to the stable, where he saw to the 
horse’s feed. 


I stood looking at Pinto—as the animal 
was called—" wolfing”* his oats. It was the 
sight of a lifetime to watch that horse eat ! 
I guessed he was making up for the poor 
feeding he had been getting at M ’s 
place! So hungry was he that we had to 
use force to prevent him from tackling the 
mare’s portion. 

Next morning at daybreak we were off on 
the long trail across the desert to the Mormon 
colony. 

On reaching the edge of the desert we 
halted in order to give Pinto a chance to get 
his wind. He had been showing signs of 
distress since leaving Tuana. 

I suggested to Smith, who had a saddle on 
the buggy, that one of us might ride the 
horse, allowing it to jog along at its own gait. 

We tossed for first chance, and he won. 

Pinto stood quietly until Smith had 
mounted him, and then the fun began! That 
antiquated bag of bones showed more spirit 
during the next half-hour than the most 
optimistic judge of horseflesh would have 
cared to credit him with. He reared and 
bucked and curveted aro nd in grand style, 
behaving more like a young untamed 
“ bronc ” than an old cowhorse literally on 
its last legs. 


“It was the sight of a lifetime to watch that horse eat!” 
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Smith was almost unseated, so completely 
was he taken by surprise. Suddenly, with 
no further warning than drawing his ears 
back in a wicked manner, Pinto set off at a 
headlong gallop, leaving a blinding cloud of 
dust in his trail. 

I laughed until the tears ran down my 
checks. “There was Smith, a self-announced 
horseman, hanging on, so to speak, by the 
“skin of his teeth,” with his arms wrapped 
around the horse's neck in a most affectionate 
manner ! 

The horse itself continued thundering 
across the desert as if a legion of devils was at 
its tail. 

Soon both horse and rider became but a 
black speck on the burning white sand and 
then vanished from sight. 

To overtake them, I urged on the mare by 
voice and whip, until she, too, was carcering 
along at a breakneck pace, causing the buggy 
to rock from side to side dangerously. 

Soon I caught sight of Smith again. 

Apparently he had gained control of his 
surprise packet,” for both he and the horse 
were standing quictly, awaiting my approach. 

On reaching them I found Pinto in a 
terrible condition. His overheated body 
was a perfect lather of sweat, and the extra- 
ordinary and painful efforts he was making 
to recover his wind were heartrending. 
Smith was looking on helplessly, seemingly 
dazed from his experience. 

“ Had a good gallop ?”’ I shouted, cheer- 
fully. 

There was no answer—only a glare ! 

When Pinto had calmed down to a normal 
state Smith remarked that as “ he was such 
a darned good galloper he would give him a 
taste of the buggy, and see how he liked that.” 
Easier said than done! The intelligent brute 
resisted violently all our attempts to get the 
shafts on him, 

“ Try a feed of oats,” I said, in a sneering 
tone. “The brute’s feeling hungry after 
that crazy gallop.” 

You bet he was! When he smelt those 
oats he quivered all over with anticipation, 
and in his excitement to get at the nosebag 
he upset it, spilling the contents, to Smith’s 
great annoyance 

Pinto made short work of his feed, and, 
cocking his ears, he turned his head towards 
the sack of oats on the wagon, gazing at it 
longingly. 

“Come along now, old hoss, you’ve had 
enough,” said Smith, and tried once more to 
inveigle him between the shafts. 

Nothing doing! That horse knew what 
hard work meant, and he was not having 
any ! 

Smith now lost his temper, and was for 
turning the horse adrift to shift for itself; 
but I objected, pointing out that, apart from 
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the cruclty of his proposal, it was nonsense 
to dispose of the horse so summarily, as we 
could surely sell it or trade it off at the 
settlement. 

“Oh, well, have your own way !'” growled 
my partner. 

With the mare hitched up again, we started 
afresh, : a 

This time Pinto floundered along in our 
rear, flying distress signals almost con- 
tinuously, 

Every mile or so we halted, to give him a 
chance to ease his breathing. 

The result of all this delay was that we 
did not reach the colony until well towards 
midnight, and then we only knew we had 
arrived by being given a noisy welcome from 
many mongrel dogs. The night was black 
as pitch, and before long we crashed into a 
fence around a corral. 

“ This will never do,” I said, getting off 
the buggy. ‘ Let me investigate before you 
go farther.” 

I started off slowly, and before long bumped 
into a man, who turned out to be the Bishop 
himself! He had been on the point of going 
to bed when the dogs set up their racket, and 
came out to investigate the cause of the 
disturbance. 

After we had introduced ourselves and 
apologized for arriving so late, he invited us 
to stay with him during our visit. 

We stalled the horses in a large barn, fed 
them, and, following the Bishop into the 
house, were shown our room. 

After breakfast next morning we went 
round the settlement and managed to sell 
one of the machines. 

It was a different matter, however, when 
it came to Pinto. 

The cowboys gathered around him and 


criticized his “ points” as only cowboys 
can. ‘ 
“Great snakes!” said one grizzled 


puncher, ‘‘ that hoss was old when I was a 
boy! He was famous in his time, he was.” 

Nobody would have him, not even as a 
gift ! 

“Cost too much to feed him, and not 
worth it at that,” remarked a stalwart 
islander whom we thought might be per- 
suaded to accept it. 

We stopped two days at the colony, and 
were treated with the greatest kindness 
throughout. The Hawaiians were preparing 
to celebrate some native festival, and invited 
us to stay until then, but we were anxious to 
get back to Tuana again. 

During those two days Pinto had the time 
of his old life, so far as oats were concerned. 
He seemed to do nothing all day but eat! 
But never a bit of flesh came on his bones ; 
his ribs were still as prominent as ever ! 

We left the settlement early on the third 
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Pinto set off at a headlong gallop.” 


day, and were given a hearty farewell by the 
kind and hospitable settlers. 

Pinto brought up the rear, as before. 

The journey back was a repetition of the 
outward trip, and consequently our tempers 
were not exactly cool. Arriving at Tuana, 
the first thing we heard was two boys yelling 
to us to stop. On reaching our buggy they 
informed us that M——, their father, wanted 
to see us badly. 


‘ I wonder what he wants?” said 
Smith. 
“We'd better go and find out. First of 


all, though, let us get rid of Pinto,” I 
answered. 

Impossible! Mary and her little lamb 
would have been bad losers in a competition 
with us. That mass of bones knew when it 
had struck clover. We could hardly move 
but he eyed us anxiously and wistfully ! 

Failing to tree ourselves of our ancient 
“white elephant,” we decided to take him 
along to the Scotsman’s place. It was a 
good job we did, too! 

On reaching our destination we learned 
from M. that his wife was unable to use 
the “ new-fangled ’’ machine, as something 
had gone wrong with it. 

On hearing this a brilliant idea flashed 
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across my mind and, turning to Smith, I 
said :— 

“* Leave this job to me.” 

I examined the machine and found nothing 
wrong with it, but did not say so. Instead, 
I remarked, gravely :— 

*‘ This machine has a flaw in it, and will 
require to go back to the factory. We still 
have, however, your old machine on our 
wagon, and will leave it with you until we 
can return with another in place of the 
damaged one.” 

M. and his wife talked the. matter over, 
and agreed to my proposal. 

Having exchanged the machines, we were 
moving off, when the Scotsman said :— 

“Say, boys, I guess you'll have to leave a 
deposit with me as a guarantee of your in- 
tention to return.” 

I looked at Smith and winked. 
tunity had come ! 

“Right you are, M——. There's our 
guarantee!’ I said, and with that I handed 
him a bridle-rope, at the end of which was 
our b-te notre, Pinto! 

We drove from the farm in a whirling cloud 
of dust, laughing uproariously at the dis- 
comfited Scot, whom, needless to say, we 
never saw again. 


My oppor- 
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IIL—MY ADVENTURE ON TABLE: MOUNTAIN. 


By SUZANNE WALMSLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


The story of a girl’s terrible experience—alone on a mountain-to) 
narrative is true in every detail,’ writes Mrs. 


g)I was one glorious morning early 
in the summer of 1914 that 
I set out at sunrise to climb 
the face of Table Mountain 
through the Nursery Gorge— 
so named because of its com- 
parative innocence. 

I left the town and the bay below me 
veiled in the delicate silver mists of an 
African sunrise, and turned my face reso= 
lutely towards the mountain, whose sun- 
touched cliffs held a mysterious invitation. 

In an hour I entered the Gorge itself, 
and from the cool dimness of great pine woods 
caught only occasional glimpses of blue sky 
and sea. Soon the trees were left behind 
and I was pushing my way through thick 
shrubs, where grow the mountain flowers, a 
veritable riot of colour, For an hour or 
more my path led through this fairyland, 
but at last I came to the foot of the rocks, 
and under their shadow I halted for a rest. 

The climb to the summit was easy enough 
—a mere series of ledges for my hands and 
feet. All the same, I was glad of a brief 
rest at the end of it, after which I set 
out on a long ramble across the ‘‘ Table,” 


The cloud-pall creeping between the Table Top and the Devil's Peak on Tab'e Mountain, 


with a madman. “The 
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collecting rare plants and hunting for 
gorgeously-coloured beetles. I wandered on 
until midday, when, finding a convenient 
and shady rock, I sat down and did justice 
to the contents of my knapsack; then, 
lulled by the drone of countless insects, I 
fell into that deep and dreamless sleep known 
only to mountaineers and to the dwellers 
in open spaces. 

How long I lay there I cannot say, but T 
awoke with a sharp sense of impending 
danger. “What had happened to the 
weather ?”” Leaping to my feet, I saw 
that my world had altered completely while 
I slept. Gone were the intense stillness and 
trembling heat; instead, a cold wet wind 
was blowing in fitful gusts from the south- 
east, rustling the grass and whistling mourn- 
fully round the rocks. The sea, miles below, 
was ruffled and flecked with white. Away 
inland the blue peaks of other ranges were 
blotted out by a dense grey wall of cloud, 
which was rapidly approaching. 

‘“A black south-easter!” I gasped, as I 
hurriedly began to collect my things and 
fling them into the knapsack. The love of 
adventuie has always been strong in my 
blood, but such a 
one as this had 
little attraction for 
me. That dense 
grey cloud - pall 
would be on me 
in less than half 
an hour, after 
which it would be 
quite impossible 
to trace my path 
back to the moun- 
tain - edge; and 
even then to climb 
down in the semi- 
darkness would be 
an operation 
fraught with the 
gravest risk. 

It was quite a 
common. occur- 
rence for the cloud- 
pall—popularly 
known as the 
“ table-cloth ""—to 
last for several 
days, and the idea 
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of spending even one night on the top did 
not appeal to.my sense of the. romantic. 
All‘these considerations served to increase 
my speed, but I had not realized how far 
across the ‘“‘ Table”’ I had walked before 
sitting down. It was 
impossible to progress 
very quickly, as the way 
was rough .and stony, 
and every minute the 
wind seemed to increase 
in violence. It howled 
along the bare spaces 
of the tableland and 
shrieked round the 
rocky buttresses like 
legions of evil spirits. 
The cloud was approach- 
ing with the speed of a 
prairie fire, growing 
denser and darker until 
it was almost black. 

“Tf [can get down 
the rock-face on to the 
bushland before it 
catches me I shal! be 
all right,” I thought. 

It seemed, however, 
that the mountain had 
suddenly become un- 
friendly. I stumbled 
over stones, cutting my- 
self on the sharp edges: 
the blades of grass 
became so many long 
sinuous fingers seeking 
to seize and hold me 
back. Realizing how slow my progress 
had been, I did not dare to look back, 
but rushed blindly on. Suddenly the sun 
became obscured and the sky grew very 
dark. Fearfully I turned round, and with a 
gasp of horror saw that my race was hope- 
less. The cloud had reached the south- 
eastern edge of the mountain, and in a few 
more minutes it was upon me. It had 
hardly enveloped me before I was wet to 
the skin. Drenched and shivering, I stag- 
gered on. Darker and darker it grew, until 
at last I could hardly see a yard ahead. 

Presently the wind seemed to abate in 
force. Had it blown itself out ? No such 
luck! I had merely walked into the lee of 
a great rock, which momentarily sheltered 
me from the worst fury of the gale. What 
was the good of going on ? I thought, and I 
decided that I would sit down in the com- 
parative comfort of my new-found shelter 
and think matters out. Should I remain in 
this place with the cheerful prospect of dying 
of hunger and exposure, or push on blindly 
to the rock-face and risk climbing down in 
the darkness? By this time I had lost all 
sense of direction, but there was just a 
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he identical ledge on which the fight took place. 
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possibility of my striking a clear “ pocket ” 
in the cloud if I went on, and this would 
be sufficient to give me my bearings.” I 
finally decided that inaction was intolerable, 
and, gathering up my things once more, I 
prepared to leave the 
sheltering boulder. Then 
suddenly I became aware 
of strange sounds that 
were not made by the 
wind. Listening intently, 
I heard a wild savage 
chant borne down on 
the gale—the voice of a 
man ! 

Trembling with terror, 
I saw a great burly figure 
emerge from the gloom— 
the tallest and biggest 
man I have ever seen. 
He might have been the 
spirit of the storm itself 
with his long, wind-tossed 
hair and gaunt, haggard 
features. His clothes 
were ragged and_ his 
feet were clad in heavy 
mountain boots. For a 
moment we gazed at 
each other in silence. 
I was too terrified to 
speak; my tongue 
seemed to stick to the 
roof of my mouth, for 
there was something 
terribly unreal and un- 
. earthly about him. 

“You're lost, I suppose ? ” he said at last, 
in such ordinary tones that I felt ashamed 
of my fears. Relieved beyond all measure, 
I commenced to explain in detail, but he 
quickly cut me short. 

“‘T can take you down,” he said. 

“But you can’t see your way till the 
mist clears,’’ I objected. 

He laughed wildly. Once more an in- 
stinctive fear of him crept over me. I began 
to wish that the storm would swallow him up. 

“T know every step of the way, day or 
night,”’ he cried. ‘“ There’s not a stone or 
a plant on the mountain that isn’t a friend 
of mine.” Again he laughed, in a way that 
sent a cold chill down my spine. I began 
to realize that he was mad—a raving lunatic. 
I stepped back, anxious to escape, but, 
anticipating my intentions, he suddenly 
seized my hand. 

“Come on!” he cried. “ The cliffs are 
calling, and we must not keep then waiting.” 

I felt myself yielding to his power, physi- 
cally and mentally, and we set off at break- 
neck speed through the mist. He did not 
speak to me again, but, apparently oblivious 
to my presence, commenced to sing once 
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He lifted me in his arms, staggered towards the edge, and raised me above his head. 


more his fierce, mad song, like the chant of | Producing a rope, he coolly announced that 
a primitive savage. he would lower me down the rock-face to 
At last we reached the mountain-edge. the first footing. I gazed into the dark void 
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below,- through which no rock was visible. 
We might have been standing on the edge 
of the world. With the rope knotted under 
my arm-pits, he commanded me to creep 
aver, ard, powerless to resist him, I did so. 
For a second or so I swung clear in the air, 
the wind swirling round my body and 
swinging me like a pendulum. Then down, 
down I went, and just as I had resigned 
myself to death I felt solid earth bencath my 
feet. I found that I was standing on a 
ledge of rock about a couple of feet wide, 
jutting out from the cliff-face. From the 
unseen depths below I heard the sound of 
falling water. 

In less than a minute my guide was at 
my side. He was now strangely excited, 
and, pointing into the darkness below, he 
cried, in a terrible voice that froze my heart, 
“Down there is death—a fine, splendid 
death! ’’ and seizing my arm, he laughed 
hideously. “I tell you,’’ he went on, “ it’s 
asplendid death—for one who wishes to die!” 

His laughter echoed from rock to rock 
like the voices of mocking demons. I was 
paralyzed with fear, unable to speak. 

Releasing me, he took a step forward and 
peered over the edge. 

‘“A splendid death—a splendid death!” 
he repeated. “And why not? Why not 
now ?”" 

Then I realized that it was for himself 
that he desired death. He stood motionless 
at the extreme edge; then he commenced to 
sway backwards and forwards. With a 
seream of terror I grasped his ragged coat 
and pulled him back with the strength of 
hysteria. He did not resist, but when I 
subsided, exhausted, on the rocky floor he 
bent over me with a wild look in his eyes. 

“You are jealous—jealous that I should 
have it,’’ he told me. ‘‘ Very well, you shall 
go first; then I will follow.” Seizing me 
as though I might have been a child, he 
lifted me in his arms, staggered towards the 
edge, and raised me above his head. I 
screamed until my mouth went dry and 
became incapable of sound; [ struggled and 
fought till my fingers bled, but all to no 


purpose. Suddenly I felt his grip relax. 
I was falling, falling, falling. Then came 
darkness. 


When I regained consciousness I found 
that I was lying on a mossy bank far down 
the slopes of the mountain. I felt tired, 
horribly tired. Above my head rose the 
cliffs, disappearing into the dark-grey cloud- 
pall that hid the mountain-top. At my feet 
lay Cape Town and the blue, foam-flecked 
bay. Apparently I was unhurt. Had it all 
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been nothing but a terrible dream, the 
delirium of a slight concussion after a 
miraculous fall from the edge of the moun- 
tain? But no; I had not fallen. There 
were none of the signs of a fall, and 
fastened round my body was a stout manila 
rope. . There had been no rope in my 
equipment when I had set off from the town 
that morning. 


I have never yet been able to find out 
what happened after my terrible struggle. 
I can only conjecture that the madman 
suddenly experienced a brain wave of 
sanity, @nd that he relented of his terrible 
intention of throwing me over. He must 
have carricd me on his back, lowering me 
by means of the rope down the deepest 
drops, until at last he reached a broad ledge 
fifty feet above the place where I regained 
my senses. From this point he must have 
lowered me gently down to my soft mossy 
bed and then returned. 

A few months later I heard the tragic 
story of my mysterious guide, who lived, 
I was informed, in that part of Cape Town 
known as the Kloof. He had a love which 
amounted to an obsession for all forms of 
mountain-climbing, and would spend days 
on end in the wildest places. His chief 
delight was to risk his life scaling peaks and 
precipices that the most experienced moun- 
taineers had pronounced inaccessible. He 
was almost primitive, and had little time 
for his fellow-men until he met and loved 
a very charming Engtish girl, whom he 
married. He took his bride to a beautiful 
house on the slopes of Table Mountain, 
where she would have been entirely happy 
but for her constant dread of his reckless 
climbing expeditions. If he were gone too 
long she would stray up the slopes to look 
for him, but by no argument could she 
persuade him to discontinue his perilous 
wanderings, or keep him long from his 
beloved mountain heights. 

One evening when he had been much 
later than usual, she climbed farther and 
farther, urged on by anxiety, calling his 
name, until she reached the narrow ledge 
that was the scene of my own terrifying 
adventure. He was in time to see her 
there, a little fluttering white figure waving 
and calling to him, and then her unaccus- 
tomed feet slipped on the treacherous rock, 
and with one wild shrick she vanished into 
the awful void below. 

This then was the secret of the madness and 
despair in his strange eyes, which haunt 
me to this day. 


ODDS 


AND 


ENDS. 


ONCERNING the striking photograph 
here reproduced, a Californian reader 
writes: “The picture shows the monu- 
ment on the summit of Mount Whitney, 
the highest) mountain in the United 
States, with my two boy companions 

carrying the issues of THe Wine WorLD Mac y/INne 

for June and July, rytg. The two  lads—-Edwin 


Clark and Cecil Gehr—and myself outfitted at 
one of the towns in the foothills for our trip 
into the heart of the Sierra) Nevada Mountains. 


We had with us the necessary animals and pack 
outfit for the ascent of Mount Whitney, which 
is fourteen thousand five hundred and two feet 
above sea-level. We have all been regular readers 
of THE Wipe WorLp, and the boys considered it 
quite an honour to be able to take our fs 
magazine to the highest point in the United $ 
It was a hard and precipitous climb to the summit. 
but the view more than compensated us. From 
our eyrie we could see hundreds of lofty peaks, 
icy lakes, range upon range fading away in the dis- 
tance, and the far-famed Death Valley. 


“Tne Wide World” on the summit of the highest mountain 
in the United States. 


How they collect rainwater in the Hawaiian Islands. 


REPRODUCED above is a picture showing the in- 
genious method of collecting rain-water in vogue in 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. Huge sheets of corru- 
gated iron are laid out on the mountain sides to catch 


the precious fluid, which is then led into big tanks 
as shown in the photograph. This method is in use 
in many parts of the world where the rainfall is un- 
certain. 
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A very striking ar- 
ticle, describing how 
Palestine and Syria 
were ravaged during 
the war by hordes of 
locusts, which destroyed 
qevery green thing and_ greatly 
-hindered the movements of 
Pays =) O speak of locusts as 
rw WN having aided the 
Xq ae Allies during the 
om E@ war may appear at 
pee first as a flight of the imagination, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that 
the very severe locust plague which visited 
Palestine and Syria in the spring of 1915 
proved a blessing in disguise to the British 
arms. Indeed, had the Allied fronts sud- 
denly been reinforced by a couple of Army 
corps, the Turks could not have been more 
disturbed than they were by this terrible 
army of devastating insects. 

They ravaged the country from the 
borders of Egypt to the Taurus Mountains, 
and were for months a source of anxiety to 
the military authorities and the native 
population. They consumed every green 
thing, and vegetables and fruit disappeared 
as by magic. The shortage of all kinds 
of fodder was a most serious matter, and 
greatly operated against the movement of 
Turkish forces on the Egyptian fronts. 

The full story of the plague, the terrible 
and complete devastation of the country, 


JOHN .W. 
WHITING 


U.SVice-Consul 
at Jerusalem. 


Turkish forces. “It 
will be news to many 
readers of ‘The Wide 

World Magazine,’ ” writes 
Mr. Whiting, “to learn 
that a plague of locusts ac- 
tually aided the Allied cause; but 
such was nevertheless the case.” 


and how the Americans in 
Jerusalem assisted the. native 
population in fighting it, has yet 
to be told. The country being 
closed at the time, we were naturally unable 
to send reports to our friends outside, or 
transmit any of the photographs we secured. 
It was certainly an experience few of us will 
forget, and not for worlds would we go 
through another. 

It was towards the end of February that 
one of our members, Mr. Lewis Larson, 
returned from the picturesque Ain Fara 
gorge, which borders on the Wilderness of 
Judea, with word that swarms of locusts 
had flown overhead in such thick clouds as 
to obscure the sun for the time being. 
Before they were seen a loud noise, produced 
by the flapping of myriads of wings, was 
heard, described as resembling the distant 
rumble of waves, or, as the Bible record has 
it, “the sound of their wings was as the 
sound of chariots of many horses running 
into battle.” 

Immediately afterwards it was reported 
from Es Salt, on the uplands east of the 
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The famous Garden of Geths:mane before the locusts arrived, 


Jordan, and Bethlehem, that similar swarms 
had also visited these places, causing much 
destruction. It was several days later, 
however, that the locusts were first seen 
in Jerusalem. Attention was drawn to 
them by the sudden darkening of the bright 
sunshine, At times their elevation was 
some hundreds of feet ; at others they came 
down quite low, detached members alighting 
on the ground. ‘The clouds of insects were so 
dense as to appear quite black, with the 
edges vignetted till they thinned down and 
faded away into the clear blue sky. 

For several days Jerusalem was thus 
visited, causing much excitement among 
the populace. Fortunately the locusts did 
not settle in the Holy City, evidently seeking 
greener and less populated districts. At 
Bethlehem, however, millions were brought 
to the carth by heavy showers. They were 
gathered by the poorer Bethlchemites, many 
of whom ate them roasted, describing the 
taste as delicious. The main reason for 
collecting them, however, was in order to 
secure the small bonus offered by the local 
government. Tons were thus destroyed, 
being buried alive till several ancient aban- 
doned cisterns were filled, while in) sur- 
rounding villages each family was required 


. the Mediterranean and, 


to produce a stipulated weight. In Jaffa 
they were destroyed by being thrown into 
when washed ashore 
dead, and dried on the beach, were collected 
and used. as fuel in the public ‘ Turkish 
baths’ and ovens. __ 

The destruction wrought by the pests was 
enormous, more especially as the country 
was cut off from all outside supplies. No 
green food was obtainable except at pro- 
hibitive prices, and the populace were 
sorely distressed. When, therefore, the 
locusts disappeared, everyone breathed a 
sigh of relief, but far worse was to follow. 

Before they departed they laid their eggs, 
literally by hundreds of millions all over 
the land. With her ovipositors the female 
is able to sink a hole as much as four inches 
deep through hard compact soil such as 
would try the strength of human muscles 
even with iron tools. How so small and 
frail a creature can make a bore in such 
hard ground and to such a depth is a marvel 
which only nature can accomplish or explain. 

The eggs, averaging about a hundred in 
number, are deposited in the bottom of this 
hole—not haphazard, but neatly arranged 
in a long cylindrical mass, and enveloped in 
a sticky glutinous secretion, with which 
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frothy substance the top of the hole is also 
sealed to prevent enemies encroaching. It 
was found, in digging for these eggs, that 
when newly-laid they could with ease be 
removed from the soil in one piece over an 
inch long, and as thick as a slate pencil ; 
but after a few days they crumbled apart 
when touched. 

Once the female locust has laid the eggs 
her life-mission is done; she flies away— 
where to one cannot say—and soon dies. 

The eggs were found on the banks of 
the River Jordan, in the salt marshes of the 
Dead Sea, on the highest mountains, in the 
valleys, in the beautiful olive groves about 
Bethlehem, in the orange orchards of Jatta, 
and on the sea coasts at Tyre, Sidon, and 
Gaza; in fact, they were found fn all parts 
of the country, literally “from Dan to 
Beersheba.” 

When once the alarming extent to which 
these eggs had been laid was realized, the 
authorities were greatly disturbed. Things 
were bad enough as it was, and the military 
were at a loss to know how to feed the vast 
army of camels, horses, and mules which 
had been requisitioned to carry stores to the 
troops down on the Egyptian front. Meal 
and corn for this purpose had to be brought 


The Garden of Gethsemane after the locusts passed. Notice the flower-beds stripped absolutely bare. 


from Asia Minor and Bulgaria, which sorely 
taxed the transport. A proclamation was 
therefore issued, dated April rgth, requiring 
each male person from sixteen years to 
sixty to gather eleven pounds weight of the 
eges. 

To be among the first to set a good example 
the young men of the American Colony at 
once set out upon the work of collecting ; 
for so steeped are the natives in fatalism— 
Allah has sent the locusts, they say, and it 
is useless to fight them—that unless forced 
or shown how, few will lift a finger even in 
self-defence. The fields chosen for our work 
were those about Gibeah. 

As we started out, loaded with knapsacks 
of food and blankets, and armed with small 
picks, the clouds gathered and the winds 
began to blow. It was so late in the year 
that hard rains had not been anticipated ; 
but when the party got to Ain Farah, where 
headquarters were to be established with 
“Abid el Waleh,” a well-known local 
character, sleeping outdoors had to be 
abandoned because of the downpour. 

Seemingly the only alternative was to 
accept our host’s hospitality in his sheep- 
fold, a large natural cave, with but a small 
opening. After two rainy days the party 
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Locusts attacking an olive tree. They are crawling up the trunk layers deep. 


returned home with but a handful of eggs; but 
with fields for future egg-hunting well located. 

The storm over, a little tent afforded 
protection for our second campaign. Most 
of the locust eggs we discovered were in 
uncultivated ficlds of the hardest dark red 
soil covered with a thick layer of earth. A 
small patch would be found, only a few 
metres in extent, literally honeycombed and 
filled with eggs. Then for a space no more 
would be found till a new spot was located. 
It is estimated by competent authorities 
that as many as sixty-five to seventy-five 
thousand locust eggs are concentrated in a 
square metre of soil; that is, allowing for 
a loss of thirty per cent. in hatching, some 
fifty thousand destroyers can emerge from 
a space thirty-nine inches square ! 


The wild birds 
and domestic fowls 
developed a raven- 
ous appetite for 
these locust eggs; 
in fact, there was 
precious little else 
for them, with the 
result that the 
yolks of their eggs 
became a deep red 
colour. 

Very ingenious 
were the methods 
employed by the 
natives to evade 
the law in regard 
to the stipulated 
weight of eggs 
which every male 
person had to col- 
lect. A certain 
Jerusalemite, in 
true Oriental style, 
shifted the burden 
on to his wife. 
She, procuring 
some white clay, 
rolled. it and 
treated it as if it 
were ishareyeh, and 
when presented to 
the officer in charge 
it readily passed for 
the geniune article. 
Ishareyeh, 1 should 
explain, is an old 
dish that was re- 
vived during the 
war—a sort of 
macaroni rolled by 
hand from dough 
into small particles 
which exactly re- 
sembles locust 
eggs. 

Scarcely had Jerusalem got over the 
excitement of the search for eggs than we 
learnt that the country was teeming with 
the young larva. When first hatched they 
were quite black, and resembled large ants, 
having no signs of wings; but as they 
developed, passing through one stage after 
another, they cast their little outer skins, 
now no longer large enough to contain the 
growing body. Thus they pass through 
several moults, of which, however, but three 
stages are plainly distinguishable—the larva 
or wingless stage, the pupa, with small 
wings, and the full-fledged flying locust. 

Once hatched, the little fellows seemed to 
mark time for a few days, till somewhat 
developed and in sufficient numbers; then 
they would start their forward march of 


from four hundred to six hundred 
feet per day, clearing the ground 
of any vegetation before them. 
Hearing one evening that the 
insects had already reached the 
German Colony and the railway 
station, to the south of the Holy 
City, we went out next day to see 
them. Scarcely had our carriage 
swung around from the Jaffa Gate 
than we found the white road was 
already black with them. Ever in 
the same direction they pushed up 
the ‘‘ Western Hill,” still commonly 
called Zion, even entering the houses 
about the “ Tomb of David.” The 
roads became so slippery from the 
masses of little greasy bodies crushed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs that the 
latter could scarcely keep a footing, 
and had consequently to be driven 


slowly and with great care. Trains 
throughout the country were 
stopped for hours at a _ time, 


notably on the Damascus-Haifa 
line, near the Lake of Galilee. 


Branch of a fiz tree attacked by the pests, All the leaves have 
consumed, 


branches, 
ore left. 


even the more 


been 
Only the hard fruits 
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Locusts outside the window of a house in 
Jerusalem. 


Below the Lower Pool of Gihon 
old olive trees, yesterday green, were 
now nothing but bare trunks and 
twigs, and farther up the valley a 
couple of beautiful mulberry trees 
had just been attacked, the leaves 
falling like rain, and long before 
evening they were leafless. This, 
however, proved to be but a sample 
of what was coming. 

These creeping locusts—for, of 
course, they could not yet fly 
walked like ordinary insects, leaping 
or hopping like fleas only when 
frightened. When anything neared 
their thickened masses, it seemed as 
if the entire surface of the ground 
moved, producing a most curious 
effect upon one’s vision, and causing 
dizziness, which in some was so 
severe to produce a sensation 
not unlike seasickness. 

Countless numbers of them poured 
into the broad walled road leading 
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into Jerusalem from the west past the United 
States Consulate. For three or four days an 
incessant and unending stream filled the road 
from side to side, like numberless troops 
marching, and in spite of the traffic at this 
junction their ranks, although thinned, en- 
tered the ancient gateway and the New 
Breach. The moat around “ David's Tower” 
was filled till the dry earth seemed to be a 
living mass. They climbed up the city walls 
and the castle to the very top. 

At the Consulate we made a great fight 
to save the garden, which lay in the path 
of the locusts. The enclosure, about the 
size of an ordinary suburban plot, required 
five men to incessantly brush the locusts 
down from the walls on the three sides 
attacked. At the southern end, so_per- 
sistent were they, that but a few seconds 
after being cleaned the wall would again be 
a living mass. 

It was on the 28th of May that the larve 
army, already transforming itself into the 
pupa stage, reached the quiet of Gethsemane, 
now in its full summer bloom ; but scarcely 
had a day passed before every tender thing 
was consumed, and even the leaves of the 
woody cypress and of the olive trees, the 
latter about one thousand years old, were 
threatened. The two photographs showing 
the Garden of Gethsemane before and after 
the passing of the locusts is evidence of the 
desolation they wrought. 

The entire city of Jerusalem, with the 
exception of the portion within the walls, 
fell a prey to the ravages of these creeping 
pests, while the whole country-side was laid 
bare. Fortunately, by the time the young 
broods had hatched, a large portion of the 


grain had already been gathered, but the 
fruit and summer crops were ruined. 

Once they entered a vineyard the sprawling 
vines would speedily be nothing but bare 
bark, the long, dark stems lying flat on the 
ground like snakes. Fig-leaves, perhaps, 
best suited their taste, and when once a tree 
fell a prey to them the ground about it 
would be literally layers deep, and the trunk 
so covered with crawlers as to make it a 
bright yellow colour. On every leaf dozens 
of insects would be perched. They first ate 
away the tender parts, leaving a perfect 
skeleton of the large broad leaves. Soon 
these, too, were devoured, and usually after 
one day's work the tree stood naked of 
leaves, with nothing but the hard unripe 
fruit protruding stiffly from the branches. 
When the daintier morsels were gone the 
bark was eaten off the young topmost 
branches, which, after exposure to the sun, 
bleached snow-white. Then, seemingly out 
af malice, the locusts would gnaw off small 
limbs, perhaps to get at the pith within. 
The effect thus caused was a weird one, 
resembling white candles on a dried-up 
Christmas tree. 

In the sfme manner all fruit and many 
shade trees were deprived of all that made 
them attractive and useful. The quinces 
were stripped of leaves, but—as with the 
figs—the fruit was left on to wither, harden, 
and fall off, while fruits like the apricots 
had the meat consumed and the seed left 
still adhering to the branch, so that, in a 
few days, Jerusalem presented a most 
desolate aspect. 

Miles and miles of musk-melon fields fell 
a prey to the locusts on the plains, as did 


Driving ‘the crawling locusts into traps by waving large dark flags. 


the cucumber, 
vegetable-marrow, 
and tomato fields, 
and the truck- 
gardens. The grape 
and fig crops were 
absolutely annihi- 
lated. Thousands 
“of acres of dura, 
or native corn, still 
but a few inches 
tall, were eaten to 
the ground. In 
fact, nothing 
escaped their 
Tavages except the 
orange gardens at 
Jafia—due to the 
heavy sea breezes 
and strenuous 
human efforts. 
Disastrous as 
they were in the 
country, the pests 
were equally ob- 
noxious about the 
homes. They 
crawled thickly 
upon the walls, 
and, squeezing in 
through cracks of 
closed doors or 
windows, entered 
the rooms. When 
unable to find an 
entrance in any 
other way, they 
often scaled the 
walls to the roofs, 
and then got into 
the houses by 
throwing them- 
selves down into 
the open courts, 
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such as most 

Oriental houses are 

built around. Women frantically swept the 
walls and roofs of their homes, but to no 
avail. In Nazareth it required several 
hundred men to sweep the locusts together 
and destroy them, and many donkeys carried 
away to near-by fields the loads of carcasses. 
Stores were closed and some houses even 
abandoned. 

About our houses in Jerusalem the locusts 
became so thick that one could not help 
crushing then at every step. They even 
fell down one’s neck from the walls above, 
and crawled up on to one’s person. Women 
were especially troubled with them, and on 
one occasion a lady, after being away from 
home for half a day, returned with no fewer 
than a hundred and ten of them concealed 
within her skirts, Imagine the feeling—I 


A close view of a locust-trap. 


speak from experience—of a dozen or two 
such creatures, over an inch long, with saw- 
like legs and rough bodies, making a race- 
course of your back ! 

While in the pupa stage, with their wings 
only partially developed and unable to fi 
it was comparatively easy to trap the loc 
as they marched over the country in endless 
columns. This work was done along the 
lines of the well-known Cypriot method, 
but adapted to suit the present circum- 
stances. In their path would be sunk a 
box with the inside lined with shining tin, 
up which the insects cannot crawl, while 
on each side a wing was provided, similarly 
prepared with a smooth metal face, with the 
object of directing them into the box. The 
fighters then formed themselves into two 
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long lines on each side of the trap. To noise 
and racket the locusts seem quite indifferent, 
but a large flag—the darker the better— 
with which to cast a deep shadow upon the 
ground, proved to be the most formidable 
weapon one could employ to make them 
move in the desired direction. In fact, 
countless numbers could thus be guided and 
held in check if one only anticipated the 
general direction in which they wished 
to go. 

As long as they came in these endless 
chains, with but a little guiding their ranks 
could be narrowed and practically driven 
from morning to night into the sunken box. 
Now and then, of course, the trap would 
have to be emptied. As the evening 
advanced they became sluggish and hard 
to move, and would crawl under individual 
stones or small piles of rock, but by the 
morning instinct would have formed them 
up into bands again, moving together on their 
campaign of destruction, 

Toward the end of their pupa stage the 
locust columns” became shorter and_ less 
constant. Instead, they seemed to form 
into small pillaging groups, with only the 
acquisition of food in view. It now became 
more troublesome to trap them, as they had 
grown large and wary. 

After a fortnight’s steady and relentless 
work, with faces burnt crimson and hands 
blackened from wind and sun, the fight to 
save the fields was given up, and all efforts 
concentrated upon protecting our homes and 
garden plots. Was it hopeless? The older 
Natives who predicted that it was useless 
to combat ‘‘ Allah’s army” certainly con- 
sidered it to be so. From the standpoint 
of the time, energy, and moncy we spent, it 
certainly was, but when we calculated the 
countless numbers of the pests we eliminated. 
from the coming stages of disaster, to say 
nothing of the value of a good example, 
we felt that the effort was worth while 
making. 

In the early days of June a few scattered 
locusts of a decided red colour were seen 
about the tree-tops. Some supposed them 
to be a kind of grasshopper, for they were 
so different in colour from the fliers that 
first came and laid their eggs that it was 
difficult to detect in them any resemblance 
to the parents. A few days later the air 
was filled with quantities of these new flying 
locusts, with thin transparent wings, pro- 
ducing the effect of a large-flaked snow- 
storm. It was at first hard to realize that 
these had not, as most supposed, flown in 
from elsewhere, but right under our eyes had 
been transformed from the small creeping 
locusts, millions of which we had destroyed. 
During the day they kept busily hovering 
about from tree to tree, or alighting on some 


green patch, but towards evening they 
settled for the night by myriads upon the 
olive trees, almost covering them, and 
transforming the dark green foliage into a 
distinctive red appearance. They attacked 
the small berries, which fell to the ground 
like hail, along with occasional leaves; and 
as the fliers wrought destruction above the 
creepers devoured what fell below, so that 
very often, on the tree attacked, not a berry 
was to be found in the morning. 

Up to this time the olive orchards had 
suffered comparatively little. The creeping 
locusts had not seemed to care for the tough, 
bitter leaves while better things were at 
hand, and as a rule only severely damaged 
individual trees where other food was scarce. 
But now that these ravenously hungry, 
freshly-moulted fliers appeared, food had 
already become scarcer, obliging the creepers 
to seek the heretofore-despised olive. They 
crawled up the trunks layers deep, and 
between the two, fliers and crawlers, they 
stripped every leaf and berry, and even 
the tender bark, leaving only, where such 
existed, the green tufts of the poisonous 
mistletoe. 

Every other variety of tree was similarly 
attacked and stripped, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Persian lilac and the oleander 
bushes. The succulent cactus they seemed 
very fond of, but instead of commencing on 
the edge of the large leaves, they ate away 
layer after layer over the whole surface, 
giving the leaves the effect of having been 
jack-planed. Even for the much-prized 
palms they had no pity, gnawing off the 
tenderer ends of the sword-like branches, 
and, diving deep into the heart, tunnelling 
after the juicy pith. 

The destruction of the olive groves meant 
that olives and olive-oil were unobtainable. 
From time immemorial olive-oil has been 
used in Palestine for the sacred lamps. It 
is employed by Mohammedans, Christians, 
and Hebrews alike, and because of the 
locusts, lamps never before dim, hanging in 
front of ikons and altars, were extinguished, 
and it is necdless to add that this was 
regarded by many as an evil omen. 

One strange discovery we made while 
watching the insects was to find that, 
contrary to expectations, locusts are not 
strictly vegetarians, being especially fond 
of the taste of flesh of their own kind. While 
on the usual march, vegetable food being 
abundant still, it would often be seen that a 
larger locust would, without provocation or 
warning, walk up to a smaller one, and with 
one bite nip off one of the long back legs. 
The victim seemed not to care, unless this 
was a signal, as usually was the case, for 
dozens more to pounce on it, consuming the 
entire insect in a few moments. 


The locusts also entered bee- 
hives, and are reported to have 
spoiled them by eating both bees 
and honey. They were likewise 
seen eating ants. Still more re- 
markable was a story told by 
a doctor friend who personally 
treated the case in question. A 
peasant woman on the plain of 
Sharon, during the locust pest, 
employed herself in trying to 
drive the creeping insects out of 
her orchard. She took a tiny 
baby with her, and, laying it in 
the shade of a tree, proceeded 
to her work. Returning shortly 
after, she found the child literally 
coverel with the insects, its eyes 
having already been consumed ! 
The writer’s little boy was also 
bitten on the throat by one suffi- 
ciently seriously to draw blood. 
Full grown, the locust attains a 
length of two and a half inches, 
the male being of a vivid yellow 
colour, and the female a deep 
brown. 

Only those who were resident 
in the country at the time 
can appreciate the devastation 
wrought by the plague, and the 


Storks ate the natural enemies of the locusts. Here is a flock of them in search of the pests. 
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Locusts settling for the night on 
an olive tree. 


sufferings and hardships 
it caused. Had it not 
been for the arrival of 
a shipload of flour and 
other food commodities 
from America, the 
dition of the populace 
would have been serious. 
These provisions were 
distributed among the 
people by the American 
residents of the country, 
and it is only fair to 
say that the military 
authorities did not inter- 
fere with our work in 
any way, nor did they 
benefit at all by the 
coming of these stores, 


con- 
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Just a page of humour, by way of a change. 
Intending visitors to Corsica need not take the 
pictures too seriously. 


In Corsica, that craggy Isle, 

You'll hear guns popping ail the while. 
And, while they're popping, you had better 
Hurry to ground. /t’s the Vendetta ! 


The Blood-Feud (sometimes with. Relations !) 
Is handed down for generations. 


And so with pistols, guns, and sabre 
Each plays the game of “ Bag-my-Neighbour.” 


But, you inquire, can any man 
Be left to live his destined span ? 
Their shooting’s wild! Of course he can I 1 / 
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A nightmare adventure in the depths of a New 
Zealand forest. 


OUND the fire in the Club smoking- 
H room, while the storm raged outside, 
we sat and yarned. Old Bascombe 
told tales of the chase in many 
lands—hairbreadth escapes and 
deeds of derring-do. A mighty 
hunter was “ Old Ned,’’ as we affectionately 
dubbed him. Grizzlies in the Rockies, tigers in 
India, elephants in Africa, he had met and 
vanquished them all, when only a steady finger 
on the trigger and an iron nerve stood between 
him and disaster. 

“No,” he said, in answer to a query.“ Funk 
is fatal. I think I was never really afraid but 
once, and then it may have been more for another 
than myself. But I certainly got a fright then.’’ 

“ Tell us,” we said. And he told us this story. 


Away back in the later ‘seventies, this town 
and all the wide countryside, with its smiling 
homesteads and thriving villages, was yet in the 
womb of the future. There were no railways, 
hardly any roads, and just a temporary bridge 
or two over the main rivers. Mile after mile 
stretched the interminable forest ; a veritable 
terra incognita. But the rich bush land beyond 
the settlement-line was thrown open for selection, 
and Dad took up two hundred acres of it. 

We trekked in from the coast by bullock wagon 
—Mum, Dad, Old Sam, and I. I was then a bit 
of a nipper of twelve years old and in the seventh 
heaven of delight at the newness of the whole 
thing. Old Sam came along to help knock the 
wilderness into shape. We lived in tents in the 
Meantime. Food stores had been brought in to 
last a week, and we trusted to the wagons to 
follow later with the main stock. In the interim, 
Dad’s gun was to furnish game galore. Alas 
for the usual fate of essentials! At the last 
moment it was found the cartridges had been 
forgotten! Day by day the commissariat was 
shrinking and we had got down to tea and hard 
biscuits alone. The long-expected wagons failed 
to put in an appearance. Butchers and bakers 
were forty miles away. There was not a neigh- 
bour within a day’s journey, and all the time our 
hungry souls were crying aloud for flesh food, so 
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Dad cursed the useless gun and, faute de mieux, 
decided to try for an eel or two. These creatures 
swarmed in the pools of the stream, some of 
them, it was said, as big as a sea conger. They 
refused to bite in the daytime, so you attracted 
them by candle-light and tricd your luck in the 
middle of the night. 

It was pitch-dark and midnight as Dad and I 
sallied out to the pool where the eels held 
nocturnal meeting. We scrambled through the 
bush and tangled undergrowth with a lighted 
candle. It was a weird journey in the thick dark. 
Giant trees fell into procession and stepped in 
and out of the light, like ghosts. The heavy air 
hung motionless. The silence was intense. 
The candle burned with a flicker. The rustle of 
bushes, the sputter and sizzle of myriad insects, 
making burnt-offering in the flame, or the slither 
of a frightened lizard in the bushes were the 
only sounds in the whole wide world. 

We climbed half-way down the shelving bank 
of the dark pool. The hook was baited with a 
fresh-water crayfish and thrown into the black- 
ness of outer space. We heard it “ plop”’ into 
the water and waited. Beyond the circle of 
candle light was the edge of the infinite void. 
The world ended there, and in sympathy with the 
silence our voices dropped to hushed whispers. 
There was only one line, so I clung to the slippery 
bank and held the candle while Dad braced his 
foot against a projecting root and lay back. 

“Hist | Was that a bite ?’’ No, only the 
swaying of the ripple. A foot-long centipede 
crawled from a rotten log, sat up on its tail like 
some hideous gnome, and stared at the light with 
red, unwinking eyes. Five minutes, ten minutes, 
twenty. Then, answering the telephone tremor 
that fishermen know, Dad gave a mighty jerk 
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“Into the disc of light shot a something that looked like the sea-serpent itself.” 


Isaw him lean back and ‘put every ounce into the 
pull. 
Nothing happened. The hook must have 


fouled a snag or got caught on a submerged root. 
The line remained taut as a stretched steel wire 
and refused to give. 


Suddenly, out from the dark came the noise 
of a huge splashing. The surface of the pool was 
thrashed into foamy billows, and, on the instant, 
into the disc of light shot a something that 
looked like the sea-serpent itself. It was huge, 
terrifying, in the dim light. It seemed to come 
across the water and half-way up the bank in 
one and the same rush. Something monstrous 
flicked through the darkness. The wind of its 
passing beat damp in my face. The candle-stick 
was knocked violently from my hand and black 
night shut down on the proceedings. 

Let me confess that I don't know just what 
did happen in those first moments of terror. I 
know I basely deserted my parent and scrambled 
madly up the bank to safety. Sounds of mortal 
combat came from below, mixed with muttcred 
cursings. It was the unknown quantity about 
the thing that made it so horrible. I did not 
know what it was. 

A crack sounded from the darkness below, a 
rustle of sliding earth and stones, and the noise 
of their splashing in the water. Dad’s last 
foothold against the rcot-stump was giving way. 
If it broke, if he lost it, nothing could save him ; 
there was no other purchase on that steeply- 
shelving bank. With the breaking of the root, 
man and whatever was his enemy must roll 
together, down the slope, into the pool, and 
that would be the end. 

“God !" Dad’s stifled cry, from beneath, 
galvanized me to action. Shamed, I threw 
myself flat on my stomach, on the level top of the 
bank, and groped with outstretched arms in the 
dark beyond the edge. My hands found my 
father’s shoulders and gripped into the cloth of 
his coat with a grip like death. 

Afraid ¥ I tell you I have often wondered 
that it should have been possible to be so afraid 
and live. Fear? Shuddering, choking, strang- 
ling fear! The cold sweat of it broke out on 
me. A lump that rose and fell in my throat set 
me sobbing ‘‘ Dad ! oh, Dad!” 

The struggle can only have lasted a minute or 
so, but to me, at the time, it seemed hours. 
More than once I felt myself slipping—bceing 
dragged, inch by inch, nearer to the edge. My 
arms were stiffening to the strain. I felt my 
fingers loosening in the cloth. But I would not 


let go. If my father had to go I was resolved to 
go tuo. 
Hurrah! He must have found a sort of hold 


for his knees. The pull on my arms slackened. 
The hidden shoulders slid a little nearer up the 
bank. A groping hand came out of the void and 
clenched among the grass roots beside me. There 
was the sound of a wild scramble below, the 
slithering of loose earth and stones. A gasp, a 
lift, and a dark mass heaved itself over the edge 
and rolled, struggling, among the bushes. 

It was a weird fight, this battle in the night. 
A hidden thrashing among the leaves. Short, 
half-stifled gasps of a man in mortal combat 
and, now and again, a soft, heavy thudding on 
the ground, like the sound of a muffled flail on a 
thrashing-floor. It was impossible to see any- 
thing. Calls for help would have been quite 
useless. The tents, where my mother was asleep, 
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were distant nearly a mile; there was not a 
neighbour within a dozen. We were absolutely 
alone in primordial solitude, and there was my 
father fighting for life at my feet with some 
horrible and unknown monster. And I was 
helpless in the dark. It was like a nightmare. 

I remember shrieking encouragement, as I 
jumped about, blindly, to avoid entanglement 
with the writhing mass upon the ground. As L 
jumped my foot struck against the candle-stick, 
where it had dropped among the long grass. 
The candle was still in it. I managed to relight 
it, and then—I saw. 

Dad was in mortal grips with a huge eel. 
The brute had thrown a coil around his waist, 
and he was half-strangled. The creature’s head 
lay against his chest and partly hidden beneath 
him. His left hand still gripped the line. The 
eel was hooked in the lower jaw and Dad’s 
grasp was close up on the copper shackle, next 
the hook. 

So long as he retained his hold, so long as he 
kept the fish’s head in that position, he was safe 
from its jaws. Isaw the pink, open mouth of it, 
seeming almost a foot wide, and the long, needle- 
pointed fangs. But it could not turn its head 
to bite. 

The struggle must evidently end soon, however. 
Dad was plainly becoming exhausted—slowly 
suffocating. His face was purple. He could 
only breathe in quick, short gasps. and the 
suffused veins in his forehead stood out in knots. 
Tragic as it was there must have been a touch of 
humour in the picture. It was an eerie, uncanny 
scene. Man and fish in deadly combat, on the 
floor of the night forest, and a small boy hopping 
around them with a lighted candle, dropping 
hot candle-grease impartially on either com- 
batant. The group of the Laocoon can have 
been nothing to it. 

Dad carried a small pioneer’s axe in his belt. 
With his free arm he had made several ineffectual 
attempts to draw it, but the axe-head was partly 
covered by the fish’s body, coiled around his 
Waist, and it was impossible to extricate it. 

All this time the lower body of the eel had been 
thrashing among the grass and running out a 
tapered tail as though searching. More than 
once it wound itself around 2 small bush, only 
to pull it up by the roots. At last it found what 
it wanted. The secking tail touched a stout young 
sapling and the eel at once threw a turn around 
the stem. That gave it the necessary pull, and 
it began to increase the constriction. I saw the 
ripple and swell of the huge muscles under the 
smooth skin as it tightened the coil around my 
father’s body. 

Dad threw up his hand in a despairing gesture, 
and I screamed. But it brought my chance. 
In tightening its grip the fish shifted the encircling 
fold ever so slightly. Its shiny coils slipped from. 
the head of the axe, and in an instant I had 
snatched the weapon from its holster. 

What instinct guided me I cannot say. I 
ss blows at the thick of the eel’s 
but, where the tail was glued round the 
g and tapered to the strain, holding the 
candle: in one hand, I struck with all my force. 
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The keen axe-blade cut through tautened flesh 
and bone at one blow. ‘That was the end. 
Paralyzed, its spine severed, the great brute 
straightened out. The coil unwound from my 
father’s body and he rolled clear, while, but for 
spasmodic contortions of the muscles, the great 
eel lay still among the grass. It was a huge brute, 
twelve feet two inches in length, we ascertained 
later, and as thick round as a man’s leg. 

It was quite ten minutes before Dad managed 
to regain his breath and strength enough to 
rise, and he felt the effects of the terrible mauling 
he had received for some weeks. Later, as we 


stood opposite each other, on cither side of our 
quarry, Dad held out his hand. 

“* Son,”’ he said, “ you saved my life. 
aman.” 

I have had my meed of praise on several occa- 
sions since that night, but those few words from 
my father, then, have meant more to me than 
any honour I have received. 

We lived on that eel for a fortnight. Fresh, 
at first, split, salted, and smoked afterwards. 
It was oily, rank, and tough, but it was Hobson’s 
chvice till the bridge was mended and our long- 
expected stores-wagon could get through. As 
we masticated the fibrous meat, surely Dad and 
I may be forgiven if there came to us, at times, 
a touch of the piquant gusto with which a 
cannibal discusses a conquered enemy who nearly 
conquered him. 


You are 


“I struck with all my force.” 


HERE 


AND 


THERE. 


A Remarkable Second-hand Shop— 
A Chilian Shrine. 


sa] OR over a hundred years the old church 


FEN BN) seen in the photograph here reproduced 
AF ra | has been one of the chief landmarks of 
Qe al Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It is no 
PONG) longer used as a church, but as an 


emporium for the sale of second-hand 
furniture, and everything in the way of household or 
office furniture can be bought in this novel “ shop’ 
very cheaply. The auditorium, galleries, vestry, 
pulpit, and even the belfry-stairs are loaded with 
bargains for everyone. Are there many other 
churches, we wonder, that have strayed so far from 
their original uses ? 


An old church that is now used as an emporium for 
second-hand goods. 


A shrine in Chile, erected to the memory of # murdered man. 


THE shrine shown in the accompanying photograph 


~ was erected in Chile to the memory of a murdered man. 


Many shrines similar to the one in, our picture can be 
seen in these parts, and give the unaccustomed traveller 
a rather uneasy feeling, for they usually mark the place 


where someone has met a violent death. Some consist 
of a small hut-like arrangement, while others are mere 
rough crosses made of two pieces of wood painted with 
white lime. The cost of these structures is borne by 
the friends of the unfortunate victims. 
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ON THE TRESTLE 


By. C. MONTAGUE, of Calgary, Canada. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. HOLMES. 


The nightmare experience that befell an amateur “hobo” in Western Canada. 


T was in December, ro09, that 
my partner and I arrived in 
Winnipeg, after having been out 
all the summer on_ telephone- 
construction work for the Mani- 
toba Government. 

Work was very scarce at this time, and 
the city was full of idle men, in from the 
summer camps. 

My partner was a Cockney from the 
Lambeth district, Bob Stout by name. He 
had come out from the Old Country the 
previous April, and his only experience of 
Canada was the six months he had spent on 
the construction work. 

I had been in Canada about eighteen 
months, but until the previous spring had 
never been west of Montreal. Neither of us, 
therefore, knew anything about the logging 
camps, the only jobs there seemed to be 
available, and for which there were plenty 
of seasoned men. Cockney and I were 
“‘ green,” and we looked it. 

Both of us had a few hundred dollars, 
enough to pay our expenses all winter, had 
we chosen to remain idle; but we were 
out for experience, so we decided to go 
farther West. 

The only objection we had to travelling 
was the cost; we felt our ready cash would 
soon be eaten up by railway fares. Out at 
the camps I had heard some of the men 
talking about stealing rides on freight trains, 
and as one of them was staying in the same 
hotel, T looked him up and got some first- 
hand information, 

He was a thick-set little Irishman, and 
the only name I ever heard him called was 
“ Dublin.” He was busy when we located 
him “ blowing ” his roll—a highly profitable 
pastime for the keeper of the particular 
saloon in which the little act 1s being per- 
formed.“ Blowing your roll” consists of 
getting rid of your hard-earned cash in 
the shortest possible time by inviting all 


and sundry to drink all they can at your 
expense, 

‘ Dublin,’” of course, was the hero of 
the evening, and to approach the great 
man I had to fight my way through the 
crowd of new-found friends who surrounded 
him. 

When [ confided to him the ambition of 

Cockney and myself to become ‘ hobves ” 
and see the country, ‘‘ Dublin’ informed 
me I could not have come to a better man. 
All he asked was another day to get rid of 
his roll, when he would be free to travel 
West with us. 
‘wo days later ‘ Dublin” was ‘‘ broke,” but 
his conscience was clear, and he informed 
us he was ready to start for the West. If 
we wished to learn the art of travelling for 
nothing, we could join him. Thus did 
Cockney and I become “ hoboes.” 

Ten days later Cockney and myself arrived 
at Kingsgate, about eleven hundred miles 
from Winnipeg, having travelled the whole 
way by freight train. 

Our experiences on that trip would fill 
a book and we had learnt much. Sixty 
miles back, at the town of Cranbroke, we 
had parted from our f-iend and teacher. 

Kingsgate is in the Crows’ Nest Pass of 
the Rocky Mountains, on the boundary line 
between Canada and the States, and it is 
very hard to steal a ride out because of the 
Customs officers. We therefore decided to 
shp across in the dark and walk to Bonner’s 
Ferry, thirty-six miles on the American sice 
of the line, About five p.m. sve made our 
way past the Customs offices without mishap, 
and started on as eventful a trip as I ever 
made in my life. 

s very cold and the snow was very 
deep, and still coming down, as we started 


out. We did not know the trails, so we 
followed the railway. 
Before we had gone a mile the win«d rose, 


and we faced one of the worst blizzards I 
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“I remember a sickening plunge outwards and downwards.” 


was ever in. Had we not been so inexperi- one thought in mind—to reach Bonner’s 
enced, we should have made for the timber Ferry before morning. 
and built ourselves a fire; but we had only The railway follows a very tortuous route 
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hereabouts, twisting and turning continually. 
It crosses a good many deep, wide ravines, 
bridged by long wooden trestles. These 
trestle bridges are just a little wider than 
the rails, jutting out about twenty inches 
on cither side. Every forty or fifty: yards 
there is a small platform about three feet 
square, built out from the side. These 
platforms hold a barrel of water—to be used, 
1 presume, in case of fire. 

We had travelled about ten miles when 
we came to one of these bridges, and started 
across. From what I remember of it I 
should judge it to be about four hundred 
vards long, and we had got somewhere 
about the centre of it when, to our horror, 
the head-light of a freight train flashed on 
us from behind. ‘ 

We had not been able to hear it coming 
on account of the blizzard that was raging ; 
there was a rather sharp bend just before 
the trestle was reached, so that the engine 
was already on the bridge before the head- 
light shone on us. 

Trains generally whistle before coming 
to these bridges. Whether the driver failed 
to do so, or whether we were too weary to 
hear him, I do not know. Anyway, he was 
on the trestle before we heard him. 

We had just passed one of the stands 
holding the water-barrels, and as I was a 
few yards ahead of my partner I called to 
him to go back to the stand while I made 
for the one ahead, never doubting I should 
reach it in plenty of time. 

It was farther off than I figured, however, 
and as the train thundered along behind me 
I commenced to feel a bit shaky. I could 
not travel very fast because of the treacherous 
footing. The cross-ties were about four 
inches apart, and there was about ten inches 
of snow on them. 

I was thinking of taking a chance and 
hanging over the side of the trestles when, 
about ten yards ahead, | saw the water- 
barrel. I could not say how far the engine 
was behind me, but I doubt if it was more 
then twenty yards. 

I have no clear remembrance of what 
happened during the next few seconds. I 
do know I made a desperate dash for the 
water-stand, and I presume I tripped over 
the rail. I remember a sickening plunge 
outwards and downwards; then I found 
myself hanging by one foot, looking down 
through the blinding snow into an unknown 
depth. Overhead the heavy freight-train 
rumbled past, shaking the trestle violently. 
I suppose the train took but a few minutes 
to pass, but to me, in my awful position, it 
scemed ages. 
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I kept calling to Cockney, and after a 
long time I heard his answering call, as 
though from the top of a mountain. 

I fainted about this time, and the rest of 
the story is as I heard it from Cockney. 
When I came to I was lying beside a fire on 
the other side of the bridge. 

Cockney had reached his platform in 
plenty of time, but as the train rushed past 
him he began to doubt if I had reached the 
next one. As soon as the train had passed 
him he followed as fast as he could, and as 
he drew near my platform he heard my calls. 
When he located me he found that my left 
foot was wedged between two ties, which he 
judged were about four or five inches apart. 
How I ever got into such a position he could 
not understand, and I am sure I do not know 
myself, as I only have a hazy recollection of 
the plunge down. 

As soon as Cockney understood my pre- 
dicament he tore off a strong leather belt he 
wore and strapped it around my leg just 
above the ankle. Then he fastened it to 
the rail, so as to take the strain when he 
had worked my imprisoned foot free. 

Holding the rail with one hand, he leaned 
down as far as he could, and, after a tremen- 
dous struggle, finally landed me on the 
trestle. I could never get out of him just 
how he managed it—he said he didn't know 
himself. He was a very powerfully-built 
man, but I was no light-weight myself, and 
I know he must have had a terrible job. 
Anyway, he managed it, carried me over 
the bridge, and got a fire started before I 
came to. 

Strange to say, my leg was not broken, 
but very badly strained, and the leg from 
the calf down was swollen and very painful. 
I believe some of the bones in the instep 
were injured, for it has troubled me more or 
less ever since. The following day my 
faithful partner carried me on his back for 
several miles through the snow until we 
came to an empty shack that contained 
some flour, beans, and bacon. We took 
possession, and lived there for two weeks 
without seeing the owner. 

I kept my leg in ice-water bandages, and 
at the end of the two weeks was able to 
continue my journey by easy stages as far 
as Bonner’s Ferry. We stayed here for- 
another three weeks, when I was in pretty 
fair shape to continue my rambles. 

About six months after my experience on 
the trestle I parted from Cockney in a little 
town in Montana, and have never seen or 
heard of him since, but I shall always have 
a warm place in my heart for anyone with a 
Cockney accent. 
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Now You Can Have Amazing New 


Health-Vitality - Beauty 


Lumbago and pains in the back 
are removed quickly by Violet 
Ray treatment 


For building health and 
strength there is nothing like 
Vi-Rex. For chest and bron- 
chial affections it is invaluable 


The Violet Ray is especially ef- 

fective for inducing a clear and 

bealthy sin, free from blemishes 
and sallowness 


NJOY wonderful, sparkling health! Feel the thrill of the bounding 
vitality of youth! Increase your store of energy, revitalize your 
worn out cel!s, make every fibre of your body tingle with a new vim 

and vigor! All this you can have through the magic of Vi-Rex Violet 
Rays right in your own home! 
iolet Rays penetrate to every cell in the body, imparting that stimu- 
lating vigor which brings the glow of health, tones up the entire system, 
putting life into over-taxed and sluggish tissues. As a quick relief from 
in Vi-Rex has no equal. Its soothing rays quickly find the source of 
istress and afford speedy comfort. Headaches, nervousness, skin blem- 
ishes and many other complaints vanish as if by magic through this mar- 
velous treatment. You will be amazed at the s lendid, quick results 
through the use of this wonderful new Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machine— 
right in your own home! 


TRY VIOLET RAYS FREE 


Physicians in all parts of the country are adding this scientific outfit 
to their equipment and recommending its use. Beauty specialists have 
long realized its efficiency for inducing a clear and healthful skin. Now 
the practical, inexpensive Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machine enables everyone 
to enjoy all the benefits of this marvelous treatment at home. 

You don’t have to take any risk in giving Vi-Rex Violet Rays a trial. 
Take 20 treatments in your own home, Use this marvelous machine for 
ten days. If you do not find quick relief—if you do not feel better, sleep 


better, look better, send it back and you will not be out one penny. 
What Users and 
Physicians Say: 

‘The Vi-ex swondertul. Ttoured 


This special offer may be withdrawn at 
any time, so act quickly! 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Write to-day for our free booklet describing the 
wondertal Vi-lex outtit in complete detail, and pat: 
tleulars of our liberal 10-day trial offer. Find out how 
Violet Rays will help you. Read what hundreds of users 
say about the i:Hex and 

astonishing results which 
have been obtained. Learn 
why it is the most econom- 
ical and practical machine 
of ite kind available. You 
may use it to gain health, 
vitality, beauty! here is 
no limit to ite oeneficial 
powers. Mail the Coupon 
orsenda postal. Do it now, 
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your free book describ:nz your wonderful Violet 
Ray Machine. 
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OTHERS ATTACKED THEIR COMRADES, AND WITH PISTOL. CUTLASS, AND KNIFE FOUGHT 
~ NIGHTMARE DUELS ON THE .WAVE-SWEFT DECKS.” 


(SEE PAGE 357." 
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TREASURE O 
_ISLE D'CROIX 


Tola by CAPT. E.-HALLING, 
“of Copenhagen, and set down by 
VICTOR, PITT - KETHLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WARWICK REYNOLDS 


Opp ° 
Here is a chance for some reader of “ The 2 demented and dying, by an Australian 


Wide World” to get his fill of adventure 
and perhaps find a great hoard of golden 
ballion. This remarkable etcry concerns 
a ship, with a cargo of gold-bars, that 
was wrecked on an unknown island in 
the Pacific in 1776. Last year an account 
of her ill-fated expedition came to light in 
Papers that were recovered from a poor 
castaway who was picked up at sea, 


OME months ago a Danish 
family living outside Copenhagen 
‘received a letter from the Aus- 
. tralian Government stating that 
‘while on a voyage from Apia, 

: Samoa, the steamer Australia, 
of‘ Sydney, had picked up at sea a ship’s 
boat containing a sailor, who had apparently 
been adrift about a fortnight. The poor 
fellow was’ in a desperate condition when 
rescued :by. the steamer, and hopelessly 
insane through hunger and thirst. Though 
evérything! possible.was done for him, he 
gradually grew weaker and died at ‘sea, 
without recovering his reason, during the 
Passage {o Australia. 

His chest and the few belongings dis- 
Coyerel jn the boat were carefully packed 
up and sent home.to his relatives in Copen- 
hagen, accompanied by the official letter 
describing how they had been found. 

Anjong the papers in the unfortunate 
castaway’s chest his relatives came across 
the curious documents reproduced in these 
Pages; they also found an ancient note- 
book that had apparently belonged to a 

French naval officer’ named Alphonse 
d iF rville. 

have been privileged to examine this 
potebook and the documents. A_ very 
Rivas story attaches to them—the story 
a mysterious igland and a lost treasure. 


steamer. How this unfortunate seaman 
obta:ned the documents, and how much he 
knew about the mysterious island, will never 
be asceriained, for his secret died with 
him. After reading this narrative, however, 
you will know as much as anyone else 
about the treasure. It isa fascinating story, 
and perhaps someone familiar with the 
Pacific can work out further clues from it. 


It is a thousand pities that the poor sailor 
did not live to recover his reason and re- 
count his experiences, for it may well be 
that he held the key to the whereabouts of 
a vast hoard of buried gold. 

Here is the story of the island and the 
treasure, as. far as I have been able to 
reconstruct it by a long search in old French 
archives. : eK 

Alphonse d'Urville. was a member of one 
of the old anstocratic families of France, 
most of whose .members were killed and 
their property confiscated at the time of the 
Revolution. pie 

His notebook is dated 1776, and is very 
difficult to decipher, owing to the fact,.that 
the pages have apparently been saturated 
with sea-water. * ee : 

It appears that “in 1775 the French 
Government decided to send a ship to the 
Pacific in order to explore some of the-in- 
numerable islands there. Alphonse d’Urville 
was a man of very adventurous nature, and 
extremely anxious to re-establish the former 
greatness of his family. He therefore sought 
and obtained command of the expedition, 
hoping that it would give him an oppor- 
tunity to mend his shattered fortunes. « 

It was ascertained by the authorities that 
some of the Malay potentates were anxious 
to obtain European firearms and other 
articles in exchange for gold. They decided 
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to combine business with exploration, and 
accordingly loaded a big three-decker with 
guns, powder, and all sorts of trade goods 
for barter with the natives. 

La France, as the ship was called, sailed 
from Marseilles on May Ist, 1775, and after 
a ten months’ voyage, and a certain amount 
of fighting with Malay pirates, reached 
Sarawak, on the island of Borneo. Here the 
native sultans, who were constantly at war 
with one another, bought up the whole cargo 
of the ship, paying for their purchases with 
an enormous number of gold bars. 

Now, indeed, d’Urville had his chance! 
lf he could get this precious freight of golden 
bullion safe home to France his fortune was 
made. He decided to return across the 
Pacific and round Cape Horn, This would 

-enable him to do a certain amount of 
exploration work, as it was quite possible 
that in the uncharted wastes of the Pacific 
they might come across some hitherto un- 
known islands. 

The course followed took La _ France 
through the Caroline and Marshall groups 
of islands, and if the reader cares to consult 
a good map of this region he will readily 
discover an island called ‘‘ Losap or d’Urville,” 
situated im lat. 7°N. and long. 152° 50’E. It 
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is probable that this island was first dis- 
covered by d’Urville. 

So far the voyage had gone tolerably well, 
but now the commander of La France began 
to have serious trouble with his crew. The 
lower orders of the French people were, at 
this time, seething with revolutionary ideas, 
and it appeared that the ship carried quite 
a number of hotheads, prepared to go to 
any lengths. 

D'Urville was a hard man, dictatorial, 
and of a violent temper, and he maintained 
very strict discipline. This galled some of 
the crew, and at last they rose in mutiny 
and killed all their officers. It is more than 
likely, of course, that the presence of the 
treasure under their hatches had a good deal 
to do with the outbreak. 

Be that as it may, every officer was killed 
with the exception of d’Urville. He was 
known to be an exceptionally good navi- 
gator, and the mutineers spared his life on 
condition that he took the ship safely to the 
coast of South America. None of the rebels 
knew anything about navigation, but they 
were well aware that the Pacific was full of 
islands and dangerous reefs; they knew, 
too, that white men unfortunate enough 
to be cast away in these regions were 
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the chart of the vsland made by dUrville on the fragment of native paner-cloth. 
Like the will, this document has been subjected to the 


action of fire and sea-water, 
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A photograph of D’Urville’s will, writen on the fly-leaf of a copy of “ AEsop's Fables.” 


The book 


is much stained with sea-water and is burnt in several places. 


usually promptly killed and eaten by the 
savage inhabitants. They therefore allowed 
d'Urville to live, though closely watched, 
intending to kill him and throw him over- 
board when he had served their purpose. 

The commander found out the fate that 
awaited him by listening to scraps of the 
mutineers’ conversation, and he made up 
his mind, at all costs, to checkmate their 
designs, angl. if possible save both his own 
life and the treasure. 

Poring over his charts, he concocted a 
scheme, and one dark stormy night, .when 
most of the crew: were drunk and asleep, he 
ran the ship ashore on the rocks of a tiny 
unknown island. 

She struck with a tremendous crash on a 
reef of coral, the, jagged teeth of which tore 
a great hole fn her bows. The masts went 
overboard, 4nd as the frightened crew came 
pouring upon deck, the stricken ship, driven 
by wind and tide, cleared the rocks and drifted 
shorewards, towing a raffle of spars and rigging 
alongside. She finally grounded and sank 
at the head of a bay that ran far into the 
centre of the island. When she struck for 
the last time, to make matters worse, some 
oil-lamps were upset and she took fire. 

Meanwhile something like pandemonium 
had broken out on board. What with the 
darkness, the roar of the surf, the rolling and 
Pitching of the doomed ship, and the 


crackling of the flames, the mutineers 
—hardly recovered from their debauch— 
became utterly terrified. Many leaped over- 
board and perished ; others attacked their 
comrades, and with pistol, cutlass, and knife 
fought nightmare duels on the wave-swept 
decks. The survivors, utterly. unnerved, 
went on their knees to d’Urville and im- 
plored him to save their lives and take 
command again, promising .to, obey his 
orders and serve tim faithfully. 

Alphonse d’Urville immédiately rose to 
the occasion, gnd on his instructions all 
hands stood by the ship until daylight, 
meanwhile doing their best to fight the flames, 
which were raging dangerously near the 
powder magazine. When -day dawned it 
was found that La France Was. Testing on 
the bottom, the sea level with. her decks. 
The fire, happily, had been extinguished. 

The cabins, with all the ship's stores, were 
under water, and the outlook was none too 
promising. However, all hands were set to 
work to construct a great raft, and a few 
hours later the survivors safely landed on 
the island. Here the sailors were divided 
into small detachments and set off in difterent 
directions to explore the country. All came 
back in due course with the same report—- 
the island was entirely uninhabited. Natives 
had evidently lived there years before, 
because their houses were still standing. 
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Moreover, skeletons had been ‘encountered 
everywhere, but of living human _ beings 
there was no trace. Birds there were in 
plenty, and also rats+millions of them, the 
men said, the biggest and fiercest they had 
ever seen. These horrible brutes actually 
came down to the shore and attacked the 
startled sailors in great hordes. 

As soon as possible Captain d’ Urville set 
his men to work to build a house in which 
to hve, for it was evident that it might be 
some considerable time before they could 


“Millions upon millions of great crabs 
were commng up the beach, and a 
terrible bartle had started between 
them and the rats. [t was a night of 
horror for all concerned. 


hope for rescue. Owing to the onslaughts 
of the rats it was decided to build the lower 
part of the house of stones, the upper part 
being constructed of planks from the wreck. 

There were plenty of coco-nuts on the 
island, and fish swarmed in the surrounding 


waters, and on these the castaways had to 
subsist as best they could. 

Owing possibly to their restricted diet, 
illnesses of various kinds broke out among 
the men after a few months’ sojourn, and 
one by one they died and were buried by 
their comrades. 

So far as d'Urville was aware, the island 
was quite unknown, but on account of its 
shape—that of an_ irregular cross—he 


christened it ‘' Isle d'Croix.”” 
One night, when a brilliant tropical moon 


was shining 
aways, the watchmen who guarded the house 
against the armies of rats came running in, 
almost speechless with horror. 

Millions upon millions of great crabs, they 
reported, were coming up the beach to lay 


down on the sleeping cast- 
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their, eggs in the sand, and a terrible battle 


had started between them-and the rats. 

: The crabs were nearly a- foot across,-and 
ere armed with tremendous claws; their 
evés appeared to’be “ on stilts.” ° ~ 

_' The tats seeried‘to be accustomed to’such 
fights, a 
deadly‘nippers. . Pa 
*“ANl optitings’ leading into the -house were 
ie éd and barricaded,’ but even so 
a rad to fight for their lives to keep 
the invading: hordes of rats and crabs out. 
It was a ‘night! of horror for all concerned, 
and the nerve-racked castaways could quite 
understand why the-native inhabitants had 
aband6éned the island. 

When ‘that hotrible, never-to-be-forgotten 
night'was over, aid the crabs had disappeared, 
the sailors told d'Urville that they had had 
quite enough of this accursed island ; at ail 
costs they must get away. 

After a consultation, it was decided to 
build a strong raft capable of undertaking a 
sea voyage. This work was immediately put 
in hand, utilizing timbers from the wreck, 
and occupied about six months. ‘Owing to 
sickness the number of the castaways was 
now reduced to about twenty. 


id: did théir best to avoid the crabs’ 


All this time the resourceful d’Urville had 
kept notes of everything of importance that 
happened on the island. He was now 
forced to use some pieces of “ lava-lava,” 
jound in the abandoned houses, having used 
up his scanty store of paper. ‘‘ Lava-lava,” 
TI should explain, is a kind of paper-cloth 


. made by the natives from the fibres of a 


plant. “The sketch of the island reproduced 
on page 340—presumably made by d’Urville 
—isdrawn on the back of one of these pieces 


* of “ lava-lava.”” 


Just, before the raft was ready for sea, and 
while all hands were busy getting together 
a stock of food with which to provision it, 
Captain d’Urville fell ill. Daily he grew 
worse, and at length, feeling that he was 
about to die, he made his will, writing it in 
an:dld copy of “ .£sop’s Fables ”’ saved from 
the“wreck of La France. This,document is 
reproduced in facs-mile on page*34r. 

The unfortunate T'renchman : took the 
precaution to set down the latitude and 
longitude of the island, but the longitude, 
the reader will observe, has been lost, 
because both the book and the scrap of 
“lava-lava ”’ have been partly burnt. 

All we have to go upon is the latitude— 
7°N. If you will follow a line across 7°N. 
you will see that it runs through a whole 
lot of islands—the Talan Islands, in the 
Western Caroltines; the Hogolu group, in 
the Central Carolines; the Tonga group, in 
the Western Carolines ; and, farther to the 
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east, the Ralick group and Radack Islands in 
the Marshalls. 

Captain d’Urville died the day before the 
survivors of La France started on their 
hazardous voyage on the raft. He gave his 
will, the chart, and his other papers into 
their keeping, and made them swear to 
deliver them into the hands of his family 
if they reached home in safety. 

Where the men on the raft landed is un- 
known to this day, but that they did land 
somewhere is certain. It is very probable 
that they reached the island of Ponapi, in 
the Eastern Carolines, because white men who 
landed there subsequently found that some 
of the natives were half-castes, and un- 
doubtedly the descendants of whites. The 
natives told them that, years before, some 
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All that his relatives know is that he was 
the captain of a little schooner that’ used to 
trade among the islands. It is possible that 
he bought the book from the natives in 
Ponapi, finding, when he came to read it, that 
it concerned a long-lost treasure of immense 
value. Perhaps his vessel took fire at sea 
and he escaped in the boat... Anyway, all 
his clothing and other belongings were badly 
burnt. It is particularly unfortunate’ that 
the longitude was effaced, as it will now be 
very difficult to identify the island. 

There are literally hundreds of islands 
of varying sizes on 7° N.° Which of them 
is likely to hide the wreck that contains the 
golden hoard ? That is the problem. - 

It is more than probable, to begin with, 

_ that the latitude is incorrect, because the 
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It will be observed that there ase 


| scutes of islands in the ne.ghbouthood of latitude 7°,” 


white men came drifting ashore on a raft. 
The inhabitants ‘believed they were sent 
from heaven, because the strangers were 
able to make fire and thunder (probably an 
allusion to their use of firearms), When these 
demi-gods had been on the island some time 
they wanted to be kings. Quarrels arose, 
and finally the natives killed them al’. 

It is extremely probable that these men 
were the survivors of La France's raft 
party, for the arms and ship’s stores found 
among the natives—relics of the strangers— 


bore French Government marks and the 
date 1753. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible, of course, that these were 


brought to Ponapi from some other island. 
How the will and chart made by Captain 
d’Urville came into the possession of the 
Danish sailor will never be known, for the poor 
fellow took his secret with him to the grave. 


instruments of 1776, and the methods of 
navigation then in use, were very primitive. 
If so, then would-be searchers for La France's 
lost treasure will have to undertake the 
exploration of many other groups—the 
Mariannes, Ladrones, and Gilbert Islands, 
for instance. Such a quest, of course, would 
cost a good deal of money afd ‘consume a 
lot of time, but given a. good” schooner, a 
proper system of elimination, and plenty of 
time, it should not be an impossibility, and 
if the treasure is found the hunters would 
be richly rewarded for their trouble. 

I have set forth the story so far as I have 
been able to piece it together; the reader 
now knows as much as anyone else. Some- 
where in a bay on an island in the Pacitic, 
in or near latitude 7°N., lies the wreck of 
La France, her hold full of gold. Who will 
be the lucky man to find it ¢ ‘ 
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Strange Tribes of a (aa ‘of Mystery. 


An article which will make 
every healthy young man 
who reads it yearn for 
the long trail and the 
life of an explorer. The 
Author deals with the re- 
markable tribes of Indians 
who inbabit the practi- 
cally unknown regions on 
the Western Coast of 
Mexico. Some of these 
tribes have never been 
subdued ; even to-day 
they acknowledge no 
authority but their own, 
and forbid any white man 
to enter their territory 


AARGE portions of the West Coast 
of Mexico are still very much of 
a terra incognita not only to the 
outside world, but also to the 
people of the rest of that country. 
This is especially true of the great 
region comprised within the Sierra Madre 
Tange, with its numerous and extensive 
hidden valleys, its great forests, its abundance 
of game, and its magnificent scenery. Among 
those valleys and mountains live thousands 

. of pure-blooded aborigines, unknown and 
undisturbed by the Mexican people. For a 
thousand miles southward, from the boundary 
line between the United States and Mexico, 
this rugged mountain barrier cuts off the 
comparatively limited region lying between 
it and the Pacific Ocean from the vast area 
of the interior plateau to the east, without a 
single wagon-road or railway connecting the 
two portions of the country. There are no 
highways other than a few narrow, precipitous 
and dangerous trails, the perils of which not 
many people care to brave except at the urg- 
ing of important business. Mere sightseers 
usually give thema wide berth. Many travel- 
Jers from the interior who require to reach 
the coast do so by going over two thousand 
miles out of their way, journeying by rail to 
El Paso, thence across the south-western 
frontier of the United States to the twin 
cities of Nogales, in Arizona and Sonora, and 
thence to their destination by rail, rather 
than take the short cut (in lineal distance) 
‘directly across the mountains. On one 
occasion the writer made this roundabout 
trip after two uncomfortable journeys by 
miule-back across the mountains. In Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and Nayarit, the Mexican States 
referred to, one scarcely feels that he belongs 
to the great parent country to the east, so 
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under penalty of death. 
_It is known that their 
lands are rich in gold 
and silver, but the hardy 


prospectors who seek 
to discover the source 
of their wealth are 


never heard of ag: 
“I have lived fourteen 
years in the country,” 
writes Mr. Weeks, “and 
the accompanying article 
is the result of my own 
observations and first- 
hand information, and 
may be relied on as 
accurate.” 


slow and so difficult are the methods of 
travel. 

Until within comparatively recent years 
the only means of access to the region under 
discussion—other than the mule-back route 
—was by infrequent and uncomfortable 
steamers, and it is less than a dozen years 
since rail communication was opened with 
the United States between the port of 
Mazatlan and Nogales. While the remainder 
of Mexico has been “done to death” by 
writers of every sort, the West Coast has 
attracted little attention, though it presents 
attractions of the highest order. Indeed, I 
can only call to mind two writers who have 
dealt with this little-known region—Dillon 
Wallace, of Labrador fame, and Professor 
Carl Lumholtz, whose ‘‘ Beyond the Mexican 
Sierras” and ‘* Unknown Mexico” should 
be read by all wishing knowledge of that 
charming territory. Magazine and newspaper 
contributors who have acquired information 
in this connection have usually done so from 
the deck of a passing steamer or from brief 
calls at the various ports. 

Cortez and his conquistadores found the 
region referred to almost inaccessible and the 
native tribes inhabiting it very difficult of 
subjection. Indeed, some of these tribes 
have not been conquered to this day, but 
still maintain their independence with great 
courage and resolution. It is with certain of 
these that this article proposes to deal. 

The most prominent of the independent 
tribes are the Coras and Huicholes, inhabiting 
the extensive but remote and secluded valleys 
of the mountains which form the south- 
western part of the State of Durango, with 
contiguous portions of Sinaloa, Nayarit, 
Zacatecas, and Jalisco. These tribes number 
several thousand members (no census has 
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ever been taken of them, as they would not 
permit it), and common report has it that at 
one time they could put ten thousand fighting- 
men in the field, if need be, to resist aggres- 
sion. They have, as already stated, never 
been conquered, and all attempts to intrude 
-into their territory, no matter by whom, 
have been vigorously and successfully re- 
sisted. When, a number of years ago, 
surveyors were sent by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to map out the border lines between the 
States concerned, which traverse the Indian 
territory, the few monuments they were able 
to erect before their presence was discovered 
were at once destroved, while the surveyors 
themselves were summarily escorted to the 
boundaries of the Indians’ possessions, with 
an emphatic warning never to return. The 
warning was heeded, for these tribesmen 
have a very disconcerting method of dealing 
with unwelcome strangers—and all strangers 
are unwelcome unless accompanied by some- 
one whom the Indians have learned to trust. 

Among the hidden recesses of the moun- 
tains owned by the Coras are rich deposits 
of gold and silver, the former being almost 
wholly of the placer or gravel character, 
judging from the shape in which much of the 
metal is brought out. No outsider has ever 
seen these deposits, although various people 
kave sought to discover them—but have 
not returned to tell the tale. This much onty 
is known: the Coras have at their command 
at all times an abundance of the precious 
metal, so great an abundance that they 
attach little value to it, trading it off in 
nuggets, rudely smelted cakes, and handfuls 
of dust for whatever may attract their 


attention and desire, without regard to its - 


actual value. 

While not recognizing any outside authority 
or Government, not even that of the Re- 
public—of which they apparently know 
naught and care less—the Coras nevertheless 
practise an interesting custom in the way of 
paying tribute, after a fashion, to the 
authorities of the State of Durango, although 
they earnestly disclaim any idea that the 
transaction is of that nature. Every year 
the head of the tribe, accompanied by a 
goodly number of his leading men, makes a 
trip to the city of Durango. Just before 
reaching that place they halt on the banks 
of a stream, bathe, shave, and put on spot- 
le: white clothes of Indian pattern. The 
Governor of the State is notified of their 
coming, and at the hour which the Indians 
select they appear at the State Palace and 
are at once ushered into the presence of the 
official and his staft ; they are never required 
to await their turn for an audience, Just 
before going into the presence of the Governor 
the Cora chicf decorates his. head and body 
with a quantity of bright-coloured ribbons, 
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which have some peculiar ceremonial sig- 
nificance, and then all march with the most 
dignified air into the audience chamber." -.+ 

The Chief himself and each of his com- 
panions, thirty or more in number, carries 
suspended from his shoulder a pouch or. bag 
made of knitted fibre, called a‘ ‘‘ morral,? 
which is used as a carry-all by Indians 
throughout Mexico, each “ morral’' giving 
evidence of being heavily laden.. The Chief 
addresses the Governor with great gravity, 
and is in turn welcomed as becomes his 
station. Then the former proceeds with-his 
errand. He explains that -his people are 
free and independent, and always have. been’ 
that they call no man lord and master except 
himself, and that in no circumstances will 
they pay taxes to any other Government: as 
they understand some other tribes are 
accustomed to do. Nevertheless, in. order 
to demonstrate his and his people's good wilt 
and to maintain the friendship that has always 
existed between his tribe and the officials of 
the State, as well a8 (within certain limits} 
the people thereof, he desired, as has always 
been the custom, to make certain trifling 
gifts to the Governor, Thereupon he opens 
his “‘ morral,” takes therefrom a“ plancha’? 
or cake of gold, and presents: it: to hint 
Then, calling the next man.in line, the Chief 
takes from his “‘ morral "' another:“.plancha? 


‘of the yellow. metal, and so on down the 


line until each bag is empty, :sometimes 
varying the character ofthe gift with a 
cake of silver and sometimes with a bag of 
natural nuggets. 

When the entire gift has been ‘deposited, 
amounting to many times as much as any 
possible tax that could be levied,. the. Chief 
and his companions bid the .Governor..a 
grave farewell—having first been properly 
entertained ‘and refreshed—and return to 
their stopping-place. But they do not give 
all their gold to the Governor. Before 
leaving for the long, hard journey into the 
heart of the mountains, they indulge in their 
yearly shopping saturnalia, and receive a 
royal welcome from the merchants . with 
whom past experience has. taught them it is 
safe to deal. They pay especial attention to 
those stores where arms and ammunition are 
sold. They are wise in the matter of 
weapons, and will buy none- but the best 
modern rifles and pistols, paying without 
question any price that the dealer may see 
fit to demand—not infrequently two or three 
times as much as: the regular-figure. The 
finest and most expensive silver-mounted 
saddles, elaborately decorated, .are alse 
popular with them, at. any figure. Other 
things they buy, too—clath and ribbons and 
jewellery and gewgaws for their women and 
children, as well as .for. themselves.. Ther 
pay for.all their purchases.in pure gold-dust, 


or cakes, and when. the supply is exhausted 
they commence their return journey, remain- 
ing in their mountain fastnesses until another 
year comes round. If coin is offered them 
when trading they refuse it. ‘‘ We do not 
want that,” they say. ‘’ We have plenty of 
gold and silver at home. Give us something 
that we can use.” 

Occasionally some venturesome outsider, 
having heard of 
the abundance of 
gold and _ silver 
among the Coras, 
penetrates into 
their territory 
with a pack- 
train of sup- 
plies— usually 
dry - goods — 
which he has no 
trouble at all in 
disposing of at a 
profit of several 
hundred per cent. 
above cost. But 
woe to him if his 
greed for further 
gain is such as to 
lead him to seek 
for the source 
whence the yel- 
low and_ white 
metals are de- 
rived ! One such 
greedy peddler, 
after selling out 
and __ ostensibly 
starting for home, 
was found sneak- 
ing about away 
from the regular 
trail. What are 
manifestly  sen- 
tries have the 
most disconcert- 
ing manner of 


stepping sud- Sedians of a West Coast tribe dressed for a religions dance. 


denly from be- 

hind a rock in some out-of-the-way place 
and calmly asking the traveller’s errand. 
They must have some system of signal- 
ling, by smoke or otherwise, since it is 
impossible for a stranger to remain undis- 
covered for long even in the most remote 
sections. The peddler in question, in reply 
to queries, said that he had lost his way. He 
was courteously escorted to the road, the 
direction of Durango was pointed out, and 
he was advised for his own good not to get 
‘lost’ again, but to. travel directly and ex- 
peditiously homeward without unnecessary 
delay, at least so far as the Indian territory 
was concerned! But his greed, sharpened by 
the ease with which he had obtained the 
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Indians’ gold in trade, was too great for his 
discretion ; or perhaps he thought that such 
apparently mild-mannered men could not 
have it in their hearts to do him harm. So 
he became “ lost’ again—and this time he 
stayed lost so far as his family and friends 
were concerned. He began a search for a 
gold-bearing stream that he felt certain 
existed somewhere within easy reach. Again 
hewas met by the 
Indian guards, 
again he glibly 
explained that he 
was ‘ lost,” but 
‘this time he was 
shown only the 
road to another 
world, and he 
was never seen 
in Durango or 
anywhere else 
again. 

The Coras have 
many customs 
that are most ad- 
mirable. They 
live in  settle- 
ments, in houses 
usually built of 
adobe, or un- 
burned carthen 
bricks, and which 
are kept neat 
and clean by the 
housewives. They 
are fond of bath- 
ing, and as their 
territory is well 
watered, they are 
able to indulge to 
the utmost. The 
clothes, too, of 
both old and 
young are always 
clean, and as a 
tule white in 
colour. They 
are rigid mono- 
gamists. Such a thing as divorce or 
separation, voluntary or involuntary, is 
unknown, and once a couple are married 
they remain so until death. Should a 
man be so foolish as to make love to some 
woman to whom he is not bound, the 
chief, when he learns of it—and he usually 
does in short order—merely announces : 
“‘ So-and-So must die.” Thereupon the first 
man who encounters him kills him as an 
everyday matter of course. They are honest 
and straightforward in all their dealings, 
whether among themselves or with outsiders 
—but no outsider must come into their 
territory uninvited or unaccompanied by 
some friend of theirs. The writer was 
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travelling once close to the boundary of 
their possessions and was shown a certain 
cliff abutting into a river, beyond which he 
was warned not to venture if he had any 
regard for the company which had insured 
his life. The journey stopped right at that 
point, needless to say. 

The Coras have never taken kindly to 
religious or any other teaching from the 
outside. At rare intervals priests have 
visited them and have been received and 
entertained kindly enough. They have even 
been allowed to preach and pray, but they 
have made little or no impression upon the 
pure-blooded aborigines. There are reports 
that the coldness of the Coras towards the 
religion of strangers is due to the fact that 
they .prefer to worship a god of their own. 
The story goes that in a remote and secluded 
part of the mountains there is an immense 
cave in which is a perpetual fire—supplied 
by natural gas issuing from a crevice in the 
rocks. A constant guard is maintained by 
a number of women, after the fashion of the 
vestal virgins of old. At some distance back 
from the sacred fire is a god of large siz 
made from solid gold—something not difficult 
to believe in the circumstances that have 
been related. Hither at stated seasons 


Indians from all parts of the region come to 
worship. Whatever may be the truth re- 
garding this golden cave-god, one thing is 
certain—they have no use for any outside 
Teligion. 

Occasionally parties of these Indians visit 


A group of Seri Indians. The winite paint on the face of one of the- women indicateu that she is dooking.for a husband.-1-»! 
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the nearest coast towns, and their advent is a 
notable sight. They come dressed in white 
and wearing curious low-crowned, wide- 
brimmed straw hats, exactly resembling 
those worn for field work by the Chinese in 
California when they first come from home. 
They always bring products of one kind and 
another to sell or barter, carrying them in 
packs on their backs, supported by bands of 
hide or braided fibre across the forehead. 
They march in single file down the middle of 
the street, keeping within touching distance 
of each other, and on no account ‘using the 
side-walks—perhaps for fear of possible 
enemies hidden in the doorways. - Reaching 
the market-place, they spread their- wares 
on the ground and then sit patiently. until 
such time as they are disposed of, going back 
to their homes with packs filled with goods 
obtained in exchange for the products 
brought from their mountain home. 

The crowning virtue of the Coras, in many 
people’s minds, will be found in the fact 
that they are not drinkers. When they visit 
a town they are not seen in the saloons. 


_They do not use pulque, if in fact they. know 


what it is. They may have some alcoholic 
beverage in their homes, but-if sano one ever 
saw it, and they are strictly abstemious when 
absent from their own territory. 

There is sufficient room in the remote. 
valleys of the. great Sierra Madre ,tg accom; 
modate several independent and_ practically: 
unknown tribes. Of the. latter. class is ong 
whose name even is unknown.to outsiders,, 
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Typical Seri Jodians. In this tribe the women are the rulers and the men their abject slaves. 


and who inhabit a far-away section of that 
region where the States of Durango and 
Chihuahua join. The discovery of this tribe 
was due to two young Englishmen, who were 
on a prospecting trip in that region over 
twenty years ago, having chosen it because 
of its very remoteness. The facts of the 
story are fairly well known, and are sub- 
stantially as follows. The two young men, 
being without capital, were in the habit of 
obtaining situations in some mining.camp or 
elsewhere, living economically and saving 
every cent possible. When sufficient money 
had been accumulated to last several months, 
it was their practice to outfit and then go to 
some remote portion of the Sierra Madre 
and prospect for indications of valuable 
mineral deposits. The lonelier and more 
remote the region, the better it suited thcir 
purpose, for the greater was the likelihood of 
*“ striking it rich.” On other trips of a like 
character they had visited various localities, 
without success, but this time they struck off 
to the north, entirely away from any of the 
more-frequented routes of travel. People 
who have never traversed this great mountain 
range have no idea of its vastness. A multi- 
tude of smaller ranges go to make up the 
mother one; there are great timbered areas 
among which one can ride for days, with pine 
and oak forests such as are seen scarcely 
anywhere else in the world; and there are 
deep vast valleys where thousands of human 
beings can find refuge or make their homes 


without the outside world knowing anything 
whatever of their existence. 

In one of the loneliest portions of this 
apparently uninhabited section the two 
companions were making their way one day 
up a particularly rugged and precipitous 
quebrada, or rift in the mountain range, 
when they were suddenly confronted at the 
junction of another similar canyon by four 
stalwart Indians, who stepped from behind 
some rocks and halted them, demanding to 
know who they were and what they wanted. 

The pair explained that they were pros- 
pectors and hoped to find a deposit of gold, 
or silver, or even of copper. No matter what 
their errand, said the Indians, they could 
go no farther. Why not? It was against 
orders, and the Indians had been placed there 
as guards to stop all intruders and turn them 
back. Who was it who had issued such 
orders, since this was a free country and one 
could travel where he listed ? Oh no, one 
could not! The “ king " had given positive 
instructions that no one should be permitted 
to go beyond a certain point—the junction 
of the two canyons. This had always been 
the law. What king? demanded the pros- 
pectors; the country had no king. But 
yes, it had, replied the Indians. 1t was the 
same king the country had always had; 
there had never been any other in the memory 
of the guards. This king ruled «ver the 
entire country and_his word was law. 

In some way or other the two prospectors 
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so worked on the good nature of the Indian 
guards—perhaps by judicious: use of their 
stock of provisions and creature comforts— 
that the latter at last agreed to escort the 
intruders to the presence of the king, though 
it was a long distance away. Two of the 
sentries were accordingly left on guard while 
the other two set out with the white men for 
the king’s headquarters. It was indeed a long 
journey, and it was not until well into the 
second day that the rugged quebrada up which 
they were travelling gave way to a broad, 
extended and beautiful valley, surrounded by 


story of the two young men_and how they 
had _.been induced to guide them to the king 
in order to endeavour to persuade him to 
permit them to continue their prospecting 
journey. ‘ 

The king listened intently until the guide 
had completed his story ; - then he questioned 
him and received replies. Finally he dis- 
missed the guards, leaving only himself and 
the two travellers in the room. Then. the 
king turned to the visitors and began talking 
to them—in English ! ; 

It soon transpired that as a matter of fact 


Some of the Mayo Indians who, armed with bows and arrows, won a battle against Mexican “Federal froops equipped. with 
rifles ard machine-guns. : 7 


inaccessible mountains, with a stream running 
down its centre and cultivated fields stretch- 
ing in every direction. Far in the distance, 
well embowered in trees, were the white walls 
and red roofs of a cluster of buildings, which 
the guards pointed out as the king’s head- 
quarters and home. The place was finally 
reached, and after the two strangers had 
refreshed themselves and removed some of 
the stains of travel, they were escorted to the 
‘palace’ of the king—a plain one-story 
structure of stone, with a tile roof. On 
entering they found it was built around a 
patio or courtyard of large size, which was 
filled with flowers and shrubbery. 

They were ushered into a room where they 
found an aged man, with snow-white hair 
and beard, seated upon a slight elevation 
at one end of the apartment. The room was 
dim and well shaded, and they were not able 
to distinguish with any great distinctness the 
features of the king. The guides prostrated 
themselves before their ruler, and, after what 
were apparently the usual salutes from subor- 
dinates, one of them evidently recited the 


the king was himself an Englishman and 
had lived there’ since boyhood. He had 
been with a party of explorers, of which his 
father was a member, many years ago. 
They had been attacked by Indians and all 
had been massacred except himself. He 
had attracted the attention of the then king, 
who had spared his life and taken him into 
his own household. There he had developed 
traits that endeared him to his protector, who 
had no son, and in time had married the 
king’s daughter. As the king grew old he 
decided to make the captive his successor, 
and so instructed his followers. No objection 
was raised, and in due time the white boy 
had become the ruler of the tribe, which 
numbered perhaps two thousand souls and 
had no relation or connection with the outside 
world. They had good farms, cattle and 
other livestock, and in the river were gravel 
deposits which yielded an abtindance of 
gold whenever they needed it for purposes of 
barter. He had sometimes left the valley 
with a trusted companion and gone to far- 
distant towns, where he, exchanged gold dust 
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“They put the entire detachment to rout, killing many and capturing the r-st.” 


for such things as he needed, and then 
returned to his remote valley home. He had 
no desire for any other life, he told them, and 
was well content where he was. He had a 
family, and his oldest son would succeed him 
after his death. 

The visitors remained for several days and 
held many long conversations with the king, 


telling him of the world’s progress and history 
during his years of seclusion in the mountains, 
but without arousing any appearance of a 
desire on his part to go back to it. He was 
absolutely content with his lot. 

They told him of their ambition to discover 
a mine of their own, but he was firm in his 
determination that they,should not seek one 
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in the country controlled by him. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
said, with firmness, ‘I cannot allow it. 
You have seen my people, and how happy 
and contented they are. They do not 
drink, they are industrious, they have an 
abundance. You know well what happens 
when outsiders invade a place like this in 
their search for gold. I am determined that 
no such fate shall befall my people.” He 
told them that there were many other 
localities where they could) prospect with 
equal chances of success, and besought them 
to go elsewhere and to promise not to seek to 
invade the peaceful homes of the tribe to 
which he had given his life’s best efforts. 
They finally agreed to respect his wishes, 
and, after having received a plump sack of 
gold dust as a present, took their departure. 

They were escorted back to the quebrada 
where they had first encountered the Indian 
guards, and rctraced their steps to civiliza- 
tion. So far as is known, they faithfully 
kept their promise. 

Another remote and_ interesting tribe 
bélonging to the West Coast of Mexico is that 
of the Seri Indians, who inhabit an island in 
the northern portion of the Gulf of California. 
The distinctive feature of this tribe is that 
the women are the rulers and the men their 
abject slaves. This calls to mind the legend, 
popular in the time of Cortez, that far to the 
north from the valley of Mexico was an island 
peopled by Amazons, who were so fierce and 
warlike that no one dared venture into the 
region. However this may be, if the Seris 
are the descendants of the fabled Amazons 
of the time of Cortez, they have sadly de- 
generated, since they are about the lowest 
type of human kind known on the American 
continent. They have no local habitations 
nor anything that could be called homes, but 
wander from place to place, making tempor- 
ary shelters by fastening the long limbs of 
the mosquito brush into a sort of flimsy hut. 
A former Mexican Government undertook to 
exterminate this tribe by wholesale massacre 
while peaceably employed on the mainland, 
but many escaped to the remote island 
where they have since made their home, and 
woe to the outsider who dares to venture 
thither unless accompanied by someone in 
whom they have confidence. They are 
sometimes charged with being cannibals, 
but there is nothing to support this accusa- 
tion. On the contrary, the few white men 
who have secured their friendship tell of 
many good traits displayed by them. 

Yet another remarkable West Coast tribe 
is the Mayos (not to be confounded with the 
Mayas of Yucatan). This tribe is at once 
peaceable and warlike—in other words, its 
members are ready and willing to fight most 
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strenuously for the . preservation of peace! 
They inhabit the country between the Mayo 
and the Fuerte rivers in Southern Sonora and 
Northern Sinaloa. Farther to the north is 
the country of the well-known Yaquis, 
between whom and the Mayos is an hereditary 
enmity of the bitterest description. While the 
Mayos are by preference an agricultural 
people, they are splendid fighters, and have 
usually had the best of it in their encounters 
with the Yaquis, notorious as the latter are 
as warriors. The Yaquis always give the 
Mayos “ plenty of room,’ unless finding 
them at a disadvantage. 

Something of the character of the Mayos 
may be gathered from the fact that during 
the early part of the revolution of 1913, 
against Huerta, upward of two thousand 
warriors presented ‘themselves to Generals 
Carranza and Obregon, armed only with bows 
and uarrows, and begged to be taken into the 
army to fight against the usurper! When 
told that the Constitutionalists had no arms 
for them, many of them wept at the disap- 
pointment. They were informed, however, 
that if they would go out and capture arms 
from the Huerta troops they would be 
welcomed in the ranks gladly enough. 
Following this suggestion, a goodly number 
of Mayos, armed, as stated, in the most 
primitive manner, attacked a detachment of 
Huerta's troops, armed with Mauser rifles 
and machine-guns, who had taken up what 
they thought was a secure position in a rail- 
road “ Y,’’ with embankments higher than 
a man’s head. The Mayos reconnoitred the 
position the day before, laid their plans, and 
just at daylight sent a shower of arrows into 
the entrenched troops and then followed it 
by “ going over the top,’’ where they put 
the entire detachment to rout, killing many 
and capturing the rest. Incidentally they 
also captured rifles and ammunition sufficient 
to supply themselves, whereupon they 
proudly presented themselves to Carranza 
and Obregon and were incorporated in the 
army. All these Indians asked in return for 
their services was that after the return of 
peace each should be allotted a small tract 
of land for the support of himself and family 
—a promise which was made and subse- 
quently kept. The hereditary lands of this 
tribe had been for the most part grabbed 
years ago by greedy landholders, who sought 
to make slaves of the original owners, but 
not with signal success. The Mayos have 
always been a proud, spirited tribe, impatient 
of oppression and slavery. The fact that 
they could win a battle in the twentieth 
century with bows and arrows against 
Mausers and machine-guns shows that their 
fighting qualities are of no mean order. 
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The preceding instalments of this remarkable narrative related how two young British officers, 
prisoners of war in Turkey, took up Spiritualism—at first just to amuse their fellow-captives— 
and came triumphantly through certain severe “tests.” The Turkish interpreter became 
interested in the uncanny business, with the result that he engaged in a treasure-hunt and 
found a “clue.” In the following chapters Lieut. Jones describes how the idea of escape by 
means of the “Spook” began to take shape ; how the Commandant of the camp fell into the 
clever trap laid for him, and how the resourceful “Spook” set to work, for his own 
purposes, to secure the arrest of the two conspirators.” 
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How tHe Commannant Fect Into THe 
Net. 

HE camp as a whole had enjoyed 
the treasure-hunt. Mundey and I 
were congratulated on having pulled 
H off a good practical joke against the 
Turk. Nobody guessed that behind 
my foolery there was a_ serious 
It was the first real step in a considered 


object. 
plan of escape. 
Escape was not a question of defeating the 


sentries. The ‘ gamekeepers’’ who preserved 
our numbers intact were nearly all old men, and 
were very far from being wideawake. On fine 
days they snoozed at their posts ; if it was cold, 
or wet, or dark, they snuggle in their sentry- 
boxes. As several officers proved by experiment, 
it was no difficult matter to get out of the camp 
and back again without detection. The real 
sentrics were the three hundred and fifty miles 
of mountain, rock, and desert that lay between 
us and freedom in every direction. 

There was another factor that prevented men 
from making the attempt. It was gencrally 
believed that the escape of one or more officers 
from our camp would result in a “ strafe ’’ for 
those who remained behind. 

Mv plan was to make the Turkish authorities 
at Yozgad my unconscious accomplices. I in- 
tended to implicate the highest Turkish authority 
in the place in my escape, to obtain clear and 
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convincing proof that he was implicated, and tu 
leave that proof in the hands ot my fellow- 
prisoners hefore I disappeared. 

I was trying to convince myselt that the 
difficulties ought not to be insuperable when the 
Interpreter first evinccd an interest in spooking 
and the Commandant’s belief in the super- 
natural was proved by his official notice of 
May 6th. From that moment I discarded all 
thought of bribery—my first notion. I was 
filled with a growing hope that my door to 
freedom lay through the Ouija. And first and 
foremost, in pursuance of my plan, I aimed at 
inveigling the Commandant into the spiritualistic 
circle and making him the instrument of my 
escape. The news that there existed a buried 
treasure which the Turks were seeking gave me 
an idea of how to do it. 

lo my fellow-prisoners the farcical hunt for 
the revolver had appeared a complete success. 
To me it was a bitter failure. I felt that if the 
Sponk’s achievement in finding the weapon did 
not bring out the Commandant, nothing would. 
But day followed day, and he made no sign 
A considerable experience of the Eastern minc 
made it easy enough for me to guess the reason 
for his reticence. Like the Oriental he was, he 
wished above all things to avoid committing 
himself. It was clear that there would be a 
long struggle before I could get into direct 
touch with the Commandant. I decided that 
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the Pimple must learn for himself that he could 
get no “ forrarder "’ with the Spook until he put 
all his cards on the table. 

‘Time and time again after the revolver inci- 
dent the Pimple attended scances. To his 
amazement and regret, he found the attitude of 
the Spook had undergone a complete change. 
He was very angry with the Turks for exceeding 
instructions and continuing to dig after the 
revolver had been found. Not one word would 
it say about the treasure. The Pimple apolo- 
gized to the board abjectly, humbly, profusely. 
it made no difference. The Spook turned a 
deaf ear to all the little man’s pleas for forgive- 
ness. With commendable perseverance the 
Pimple kept up his appeals tor two months. 
Then at last he lost his temper with the Spook 

“Always you are cursing and threatening,” 
he said to the glass, “ but you never do any- 
thing. Can you manifest upon me ? " 

‘* To-mght,’’ answered the glass, ‘' you shall 
die!" 

“No! Please, no! 
I beg your pardon ! 


Nothing serious, please ! 
Please take my cap.off, or 
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because it was extra sweet. That was to cover 
any possible flavour from the six grains of calomcl 
I had slipped into his cup! 

I met him again on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. He looked pale. 

‘Well, Moise,” I said, “‘ did the Spook fulfil 
his promise ? ” 

Moise gave me all the gruesome details in an 
awed tone. “And it was no use sending for 
the doctor,"” he added, ‘‘ because I knew it was 
all supernatural. I am most thankful it is all 
over.” 

I congratulated him on being alive. 

“[ shall press no more for the treasure,” said 
he; ‘‘ this lesson is for me sufficient.”” 

“ Good !'"" said 1. 

It was more than good. It was excellent. 
His subordinate having failed, surely the Com- 
mandant would now come forward. I waited 
hopefully, a week, a fortnight, a month. but 
Kiazim Bey never put m an appearance. I 
thought I was beaten and all but gave up hope. 
So far as possible, I backed out of spooking. 
There seemed no alternative to the direct bolt. 


The Author practising shi-ing with a view to ecape. He met wath an accident, however, wiich put Aight by this means 
out of the question. 


my gloves! 
thing!" 

“Very good," said the Spook, ‘I sha!l move 
something. For this occasion I pardon J shall 
not kill. But to-morrow morning you shall 
suffer; I shall manifest upon you.” 

Two hours later we gathered in my room, as 
usual, to discuss the séance, and as usual the 
Pimple drank cocoa —our cocoa—with infinite 
Telish. He enjoyed it very much that night, 


I only wanted you to move some- 


I made my plans to go on skis at the end of 
February or beginning ot March. I warned my 
room-mates, in confidence, that I might dis- 
appear, sent a cryptogram to my father, and 
began to train. But early in January I met 
with an accident while practising. A bone in 
my knee was injured in such a way as to put 
escape out of the question for me till well on in 
the spring. I turned back to my first love. 

A few days after the accident a brain-wave 


arrived. The Pimple was in the lane at the 
time. I hobbled out to him thropgh the snow. 
We chatted, and our chat came round, quite 
naturally, to the old subject—the Spook. 

Indirectly I gave him to understand that the 
Spook would help us no 


further till the Com- 
mandant took a hand in 
the game. 


On January 30th the 
result came. Our 
mess werc sitting 
down to lunch when 
a sentry appeared 
and handed me a note 
demanding my presence 
at the office. 

In the office Kiazim Bey 
returned my salute with 
dignity and polite- 
ness. Then he 
shook hands with 
me and_ placed 
me in a seat on 
one side of the 
table. He sat 
opposite. The In- 
terpreter stood at 
attention by his side. 

This was my first intro- 
duction to the Commandant. 
During my nineteen months of 
prison-life in Yozgad I had seen 
him only rarely, and never spoken 
to him. 

As he spoke to the Interpreter [ 
studied him with interest. He was 
a man. of about fifty years of 
age, a little above middle height, 
well dressed in a uniform surtout 
of pearly grey. Except for a 
slight forward stoop of the head 
when he walked, he carried him- 
self well. His movements were 
slow and deliberately dignified : 
his voice low, soft, and not 
unpleasing. The kalpak which 
he wore indoors and out alike 
covered a well-shaped head. His 
hair, at the temples, was silver- 
white, and an iron-grey moustache hid a weak 
but cruel mouth. His features were well- 
formed, but curiously expressionless. He had 
the most astonishing pair of cyes it has ever 
been my fortune to look into: deep-set, won- 
dertully large, and lustrous. He played ner- 
vously with a pencil while he spoke to me 
through the Interpreter, but never took his eyes 
from my face throughout the interview. 

“‘ Before we go into any details,” he said, “ I 
want your word of honour not to communicate 
to anyone what I am now going to tell you.” 

“I will give it with pleasure, Commandant, 
on two conditions.” 


One of the Turkish sentries dozing at 
his post. 
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“ What are they?” 

“ First, that your proposals are in no. wy 
detrimental to my friends or to my. country.”” k 

“They are not," said the Commandant. “I 
promise you that. What is your second con- 
dition?” : 

“ That I don’t already know 
what you are going to tell 
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ve “Tt is impossible for you 
to know that,’ he replied. 
“ How can you know what 
is in my mind?” 

I looked at him steadily, 
for perhaps half-a minute, 
smiling a little. 

“It is. impossible for, you 
to know,” he repeated., 

“You forget, Commandant, 
or perhaps you do not know. 
Iam a thought-reader.”” 

“Well?” 

The time had come to 
risk everything on a single 
throw. 

“*Let me tell you, then,” I 
said. “You are going to 
ask me to find for you a 
treasure, buried by a mur- 
dered Armenian of Yozgad. 
You want me to do so by 
the aid of ‘spirits.’ And you 
are prepared to offer me a 
reward.” 

The Commandant leant back 
in his chair; in mute astonish- 
ment, staring at me. 

“ Am I correct?’ I asked. 

He bowed, but did not 
speak. We sat for a little 
time in silence, he toying 
again with his pencil, I en- 
deavouring to look uncon- 
cerned. 

“Tam afraid,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ that if our War Office 
learned that I had entered 
into a compact with one of 
my prisoners it would go ill 
with me.” 

“There will be no compact, Commandant,” 
I said; ‘I have no need of money. What I 
seek from the ‘spirits’ is not money. It is know- 
ledge and power. But I feel I owe you something. 
You have had me in your power as your prisoner, 
and have shown me ‘no discourtesy. I am 
grateful to you for what you have done for us, 
for the privileges you have granted, and the 
kindnesses you have shown. In return, any 
small skill I possess as a medium is wholly at 
your service. I shall do my best to find this 
treasure for you, if you wish it.” 

“You are very kind, " said Kiazim. Bey, and 
bowed. 
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“As to secrecy,” I went on, “ it is as essential 
for myself as for you. If I find this money for 
you, the British War Office may quite well 
shoot me on my release for giving funds to the 
enemy. And there is much more danger of my 
being discovered than of you. It is very hard 
to keep what happens at scances secret from the 
camp. For my own sake, of course, I must do 
my best to keep it dark. I cannot promise more 
tian that.” 

“The camp does not matter much,” said the 
Commandant; “it is Constantinople that is 
important.” 

“T cannot see, Commandant, that you are 
doing them any harm by seeking to find this 
money by any means in your power. But that 
is neither here nor there. Before this game is 
played out I shall require helpers—and at least 
one other medium, and perhaps recorders, must 
get to know. 1 promise that if you play the 
game with us, Constantinople will remain in 
the dark so far as I am concerned. But I 
cannot promise that the camp may not find 
out.” 

“The great danger will be if we find the 
treasure. Then you must be silent as the 
grave,” he said. 

“That I can promise—it is to my interest as 
well as yours,” I replied. 

“Silent as the grave, then,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“ As the grave,” I answered, and grasped it. 

J arranged with the Pimple for an early s¢ance, 
and rose to go. The Commandant accompanied 
me to the door. I could see, more by his expres- 
sive fingers than by his impassive face, that he 
was greatly agitated. He put a detaining hand 
«on my arm, 
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“ That was a most serious oath,” 
looking at me strangely. 

I tried to fathom the meaning behind the 
dark eyes, and I think I succeeded. - 

“ Serious as death, Commandant,”’ [ said. 

He half nodded, and returned my salute with 
slow gravity. 


he said, 


As I limped down the road in charge of my 

sentry I felt like singing with happiness. The 
long weary period of waiting and groping in the 
dark was past, and the first big step in my plan 
had been achieved. The Commandant was 
hooked at last! There would be real excitement 
in spooking now, with Liberty to greet success 
at one end, anl Heaven knows what to greet 
failure at the other. And, best of all, I would no 
longer be alone. I had long since determined 
that as soon as the preliminary difficulties had 
been overcome and a definite scheme became 
possible, 1 would seek a companion. 
There were probably many men in the camp 
who would have joined me had they been asked, 
but there was only one who had given clear proof 
ot his deadly keenness to get away. This was 
Lieutenant C. W. Hill, an Australian flying officer. 
J guessed he was in the mood for anything, and 
knew he would never “ talk,” even if he refused 
my offer. 

He possessed other qualities which would 
make him an invaluable collaborator for me. He 
had extraordinary skill with his hands. He was, 
perhaps, the most thorough, and certainly the 
neatest, carpenter in the camp. He could find 
his way by day or night with cqual case, and he 
could drive anything. Lastly, he was a wonderful 
conjurer, the best amateur any of us had ever 
seen. I went straight to him on my return 

from the Command- 
ant, and led him 
aside to a quiet spot 
where we could talk. 

I asked him what 

risks he was wuing 

to take to get away 
from Yezgad. 
“TN tell vou.” 

Hill spoke slowly 
“and with emphasis. 

“To get away from 

this damned country 

I'll go the pool—all 

out. I won't be re 
taken alive.” 
I told him, briefly, 


how I had been 
struggling for 
months to get a 


hold over the Turks, 
and how the oppor- 
tunity had come 
that very afternoon. 
T outlined my plans 
as far as they had 


been framed. Hill listened eagerly, and in 
silence. 

“It amounts to this,’* I concluded ; ‘ before 
we openly commit ourselves in any way towards 
escape we must obtain proof of the Commandant's 
complicity and place that proof in the hands of 
somebody in the camp. 
That will make the 
camp safe. I guaran- 
tee you nothing but a 
share in what will look 
like a practical joke 
against the Turk. It 
may go no farther 
than that: And I 
warn you that if the 
Turk finds us out it 
may be unpleasant. 
It must be one thing 
at a time. Once we 
have got the proof it 
will be time enough 
to decide on our final 
line of action. We 
shall then have a 
choice of three things 
—escape, exchange, or 

_ compassionate release. 
Finally, if you join up 
with me in this you 
will be handicapping 
yourself should — we 
decide upon a straight 
run away. Apart from 
my game leg, you 
could find plenty of 
fellows in camp who could make rings round 
me across country.” 

We discussed the matter in and out, and 
finally agreed :— 

(1) So far as we ourselves were concerned, to 
risk everything and go any length to get away. 

(2) But on no account to implicate anyone else 
in the camp. We must so arrange the escape 
that the Turks would have no excuse whatsoever 
for “‘ strafing ’’ the others. 

(3) To take nobody into our confidence until 
it was absolutely necessary. There were plenty 
of men we could trust not to give us away inten- 
tionaily, but any one of them might make a slip 
which would defeat our plans 

(4) When possible, to. discuss every move 
beforehand, and to follow the line agreed on, 

(5) If circumstances prevented such discussion, 
Hil! was to tollow my lead blindly, without 
question cr alteration. 

(6) If or when it came to a bolt across country, 
Hill was to take charge. + 

We shook hands on this bargain and separated ; 
it did not do to whisper too long in corners at 
Yozgad. 


We Become THouGcut-READERS. 


_ Hill and I met daily to discuss our plans. The 
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first step was obviously to get Hill adopted as 
my fellow-medium. It would have been simple 
enough had Hill taken any prominent part in 
our séances, but all his work had been behind 
the scenes. He had been responsible for the 
manifestations, which was a task of an extremely 
private nature, so the 


Pimple had no = ac- 
quaintance with him 
as a spookist. His 


sudden appearance as 
a medium might give 
Tise to suspicion. 

Fortunately there 
was a way out: -of 
the ditficulty | which, 
if preperly handled, 
would not only solve 
it but at the same 
tine add to my repu- 
tation as a student of 
the occult in all its 
branches. Fora couple 
of months past Hiil 
and I had been secretly 
engaged in getting 
ready a leg-pull for the 
benefit of the camp 
wiseacres. Hill knew 
from his study of con- 
juring that stage tele- 
pathy was carried out 
by means of a code, 
and we set to work 
by trial and error to 
manufacture a code 
for our purposes. By the middle of January it 
was almost complete. With the object of bewil- 
dering the camp, Hill then announced to a few 
believers in spooking that he had learned tele- 
pathy in Australia, and would give lessons to 
one pupil who was really in earnest. As a pre- 
liminary to the lessons, he said, the pupil must 
undergo a complete fast for seventy-two hours, 
to get himself into a proper receptive state. 
Most of us had had enough fasting during the last 
few years, so his offer resulted, as we hoped it 
would, in only one application for lessons in the 
telepathic art—that one being, of course, from 
myself. _ For three days I took no meals in my 
mess, and I made a parade of the reason. At 
the conclusion of the “ fast '’ Hill ‘‘ tested " me, 
and announced that he had accepted me as a 
pupil. 

This was the position when the Commandant 
was hooked, and after some discussion we saw 
how to use it to the greatest advantage. As luck 
would have it, there was an orderlies’ concert on 
the afternoon of February znd—just three days 
after my interview with the Commandant. Hill 
was down on the programme to give his usual 
conjuring entertainment. When his turn came 
to perform he said (which was quite true) that 
he had injured his finger. He had found at the 
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"Hill walked through tue audience, 


hist moment fhat it was too stitf to allow him to 
perform, but rather than leave a gap in the pro- 
gramme he had decided to alter the nature of his 
show at a moment's notice. 

“As some of you know,” he said, ‘I once 
underwent a course of telepathy, or thought- 
reading, in Austraha. Within the last fortnight 
an officer in this camp went through the painful 
preliminary of a three days’ fast and became my 
pupil. Possibly because of his previous know- 
ledge of the occult, he has progressed at a snr- 
prising rate, and, although he considers himself 
far from ready for a public exhibition, he has 
very kindly consented to help me in this predica- 
ment. (Loud applause.) I ask you to remember 
that he is only a beginner, and if our show turns 
ont a complete failure you will, I am sure, give 
him credit for his attempt.” 


: me to name the various articles hanced 


The camp knew nothing of the long hours Hill 
and I had spent together asking and answering 
such innocent-sounding code questions as, 
“Quickly! What have I here?” ‘ Tell me 
what this is.’ ‘' Now, do you know what this 
article is?’ and so on, It was something new 
for them to get an apparently unrehearsed show. 
The fact that the audience contained a number 
of converts to spiritualism assisted us greatly in 
obtaining the necessary atmosphere of credulons 
wonder. Hill walked through the audience, 
asking me (blindfolded on the platform and “ in 
a semi-hypnotic state’) to name the varions 
articles handed to him, to quote the numbers on 
bank-notes, to read the time on watches to 
identify persons touched. Our failures were few 
enongh to be negligible—not more than half-a- 
dozen in all—and our successes were numerous, 
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to him. Our failures were few and our successes numerous, and sometimes startling.” 


and sometimes startling. Naturally, in the end, 
we were “‘ as goad as the Zanzigs,”” and soon. A 
few suspected a code and said so, but were utterly 
in the dark as to how such a code could be 
arranged. Others were simply bewildered. And 
still others—and among them none more ardently 
than the Pimple—professed themselves entirely 
satisfied that here at last was genuine telepathy, 
nothing less, We learned afterwards that the 
Pimple left the concert before its close to inform 
the Commandant of the supernatural marvels 
he had witnessed. 

On the evening of the same day (February 
2nd, r9t8) the Pimple came round for his séance. 
He asked that it should be as private as possible. 
-It was therefore arranged that only Mundey and 
Edmonds should be present in addition to myself 
and the Pimple. There was, of course, no 


mention of Hill. The séance began in the usual 
manner. After a few questions and answers, 
the Pimple asked and obtained permission from 
the Spook to read out a written statement. It 
was as follows :— 

“There is a treasure in the schoolhouse. A 
man came from Damascus and related to an 
acquaintance of mine the following facts. 
(t) Before the Armenians were driven out of 
Yozgad the wife of the owner of this school- 
house, with a little boy and one or two other 
relations, went at night to the garden of the 
schoolhouse and dug out a hole and buried about 
eighteen thousand pounds. He is not certain of 
the amount. There were jewels. A few days 
after, I think, they were all ‘sent away.’ (2) This 
man, hearing this news, escaped from Damascus, 
where he was a soldier, camz-here, and told this 
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to wy acquaintance, but as he did not know 
exactly the place, his information was of little 
“value. (3) If what this man says is true, will you 
kindly tell me the place? 1 make the following 
fropositions to the three persons here toenight :— 
*(a) I promise to give each of them ten per cent. 
of all the monev and valuables if they accept 
these propesitions. 
“(¢) Or I offer thirty per cent., as they 
chovse, with certain restrictions as to the keep- 


ing of the meney for the safety of all until the 


war ends.” 

It was needless to ask why he applied to the 
Spook for mformation instead of to the woman 
who had buried the treasnre. She was dead— 
Jone since— very probably tortured to death in a 
vain etfort to get her to reveal the whereabouts of 
her wealth. For the late occupants of the school- 
house had been wealthy people, and after they 
were ‘sent away” (we all knew what thal 
meant) nothing had been jound. 

“7 revoke all to a share in this 
treasure,” I “As a medium, I am not 
allowed to g 

Then we turned to the beard for advice as to 
procedure. The Spook promised to tell all, but 
warned us it would take time — It instructed us 
to get proper mediums and plece them in a proper 
environment. It indicated Hill as the best 
medium in the camp, but informed us that he 
was afraid to “ spook " and had kept his powers 
dark. 

Next day the Pimple came to me beaming. 
He reported having approached Hill, who, with 
ereat reluctance, had confessed to being a 
medium, Hill had not seemed anxious to take 
part in a séance, but under great pressure had 
agreed todo so. The Pimple was greatly pleased. 
He did not know how carefully Hill’s reluctance 
had. been rehearsed. He reported to the Com- 
-Mandent that, thanks to a hint from the Spook 
ard his own persuasive powers, he had secured 
the best possible man to help me in my task. 
Nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
that Hill and I were confederates. 


claim 


How THe Sroox Wrotr a Macic LETTER AND 
ARRANGED OrR ARREST, 

The thonght-reading exhibition had aroused 
great interest © A number of our feliow-prisoners 
wanted Hill to give them lessons but they fought 
shy of the three days’ starvation which was the 
necessary preliminary. The exhibition had one 
Hearing Mill explain that my pro- 
gress in telepathy was being hampered by lack 
of privacy, Doe, O'Farrell placed his dispensary 
at our disposal for our experiments. As a quad 
proano we promised that he should be taken on 
as the next pupil as soon as my education was 
compteted. 

The dispensary was a tiny room over the 
Major's wood store. It was exactly the place 
we needed. Here we could meet without fear 
of interruption, KEveryboly knew we 


good result, 


were 
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studying the problems of telepathy, which was a 
sufficient explanation of our constant’ hob- 
nobbing, both for the Turks and for our fellow- 
prisoners. Here, then, we discussed our plans, 
and here the Pimple came from time to time to 
get the benchit of our discussions in the form of 
oracular utterances by the Spook. 

In pursuance of our object not to implicate the 
others, we decided that the first thiag to be dene 
was to get moved out of the camp. We felt that 
escipe from separate corfinement outside the 
camp would make it difficult for the Commandant 
to charge our comrades with complicity, and at 
the same time it. would make it easier for.us to 
devote our whole cnergies to getting a strangle 
hold on WNiazim Bey. 

While reconnoitring the ground up to this 
obstacle---and we did so very carefully—it struck 
us that there was no reason why the move itseif 
should not be so engineercd as to become the 
direct cause of our releace by the Turks. Johnny 
Turk 1s a queer mixture of brutality and chivalry 
Jt was quite on the cards that if we could get the 
Commandant to commit a glaring faux fas at our 
expense, and if we could at the same time get fhe 
British or neutral authorities to represent {ke 
matter to Constantinople, the Turkish War 
Office might compensate us by granting us a 
compassionate release. Indeed, such a release 
had already been granted to an officer named 
Fitzgerald, who had been wrongfully thrown 
into prison early in the war. So it was net 
entirely a castle in Spain that we were building. 

We decided to induce Kiazim Bey to sentence 
us to a term of imprisonment under conditions 
as harsh as we could get him to impose. ‘There 
was little chance, however, that he would ‘so 
sentence us wrongfully ; he stood in too great a 
fear of his own War Office to do that. But fer- 
haps we might succeed in getting him to do so on 
a charge which to everyone but himself was 
manifestly and on the face of it absurd. If there 
is one thing the Young Turk desires, it is to be 
regarded by Europe as civilized, and if there is 
one thing he fears, it is the ridicule of civilization. 
If we could arrange something the publication cf 
which would render him a laughing-stock in the 
eyes of Europeans, the Young Turk Government 
at Constantinople would gladly either cut our 
throats to ensure our silence, or grant us a com- 
passionate release to prove that they had the 
civilized standpoint and to throw the blame on 
the local subordinate. We thought it was about 
an even chance which course they would pursue, 
but decided that the risk was worth while. a 

We finally decided, first, to aim at being 
“ jugged " without cause or trial; or, failing 
that, to get ourselves sentenced to imprisonment, 
after a public trial, on a charge of obtaining war 
news by telepathic communications. I knewd 
could beat the Turkish censor and get details af 
the charge and sentence to England, and if this 
charge was not absurd enough to galvanize our 
War Office or the Dutch Embassy into protest. 


we would give up all hope of ontside assistance 
bringing us our compassionate release and rely, 
as Mr. Smiles advises good boys to do, on seclf- 
help. 

It took exactly a month to achieve our aim. 
The first “ dispensary séance’’ was held on 
February 6th, roar8. On March 6th, on the 
charge of “obtaining and = sending military 
information by means of telepathy,” Mill and 
were arrested, tricd in the presence of brother 
othcers, and condemned to solitary confinement 
until the end of the war. 

The genius that brought about this desirable 
state of affairs was the Spook. “A verbatim 
report of every question and answer set to and 
given Ly our spirit-gui-le between February 6th 
and the date we left Yozgad is before me as | 
write. It is a transcript of the records carefully 
kept by the Pimple, who had read “ Raymond ” 
(a copy reached our camp just about this time), 
and by our advice modelled his attitude on that 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. So, thanks to the Pimple’: 
industry and “ scientific methods ’’ of research, 
it is possible to give an accurate summary of the 
doings and sayings of our ‘“ control,"” and where 
necessary to quote its exect words, 

Our Spook began by greeting Hill with every 
symptom of friendliness. It went on to warn 
us we were making an improper use of the Ouija. 
It was wrong to seek gain, wrong and dangerous, 
especially for dear C. W. HH." Under the best 
possible conditions the discovery of the treasure 
would take a long time, possibly many months. 
And the present conditions were hopele 

“You must live together,”” said the Spook to 
Hill and myself, ‘so that your two minds be- 
come as one mind and your thoughts as one 
thought. Also it is most necessary that it be 
all kept profoundly secret. Above all you must 
be free from other thought influences—the other 
prisoners unconsciously project their thoughts 
between you, thus preventing unity. You ought 
to be removed elsewhere. Even prison would 
be better for you than this. It would be easier 
to communicate if you were alone. Remember 
I, too, have immense difficulties on this side. 
Ask them "—i.e., the Commandant and the 
Pimple—“ either to give up all hope of my help 
in finding the treasure, or do what I and 
remove you.” And It again suggested we should 
be clapped into prison. 

“Remove ? For good,-or just for a sitting ?”’ 
Moise asked. 

“For good,” the 
absolutely necessary.”” 

This was enough for one sitting, so the “ force 
began to go,” as the spiritualists put it, and the 
Pimple found himself confronted with the delicate 
task of breaking the news to the mediums. It 
must be borne in mind that. as is usual with all 
mechums of any standing, Hill and I were always 
“absolutely ignorant” of what had been said 


by the Spook until the Pimple saw fit to read it 
out to us, 


Spook replied. “It is 
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The Pimple told us, very gently and very 


sympathetically, that the ‘‘ control” wanted to 
put us in prison. Hill and I were, of course, 
suitably horror - stricken ; but we gradually 


allowed ourselves to be persuaded to endure 
even prison if necessary 

So insistent had the Pimple been in persuading 
us to adopt the Spook’s plan that we thought we 
had won our point in the first round. But we had 
reckoned without the Commandant. An autocrat 
and a tyrant to all under his sway, he was the 
most abject slave of his own superiors. The 
post of commandant in a prisoner-of war camp 
was highly coveted, hard to obtain, and corre- 
spondingly easy to lose To lose it might mean 
having to face the music at the Front. Bimbashi 
Kiazim Bey did not want that. So next day the 
Pimple explained to us with tears in his eyes that 
the Commandant would not on any account 
risk his position by putting us into prison with- 
out cause. He feared a reprimand from Con- 
stantinople. 

We replied that it must be prison or nothing, 
for who were we to improve upon the suggestion 
of our “ control" ? 

Thus we struggled with the Pimple for eleven 
days, but in the end saw it was hopeless. The 
Commandant would forego the treasure rather 
than risk anything. He had not yet acquired 
the faith in us which made him, later on, snap 
his fingers at his own War Ottice. The farthest 
he was willing to go was to reopen what was 
known as “ the Colonel's House,” a building 
now empty, which had formerly formed part of 
the camp. Hill and I could then go and stay 
there. 

The Cook and the Pimple danced with rage 
—especially the Cook-—over their superior’s 
pusillanimity. But there it was. To tell the 
truth, Hill and 1 were equally disgusted. We 
wanted prison, But we pretended to be grateful 
to Kiazim Bey for taking up such a bold stand 
against carrying out the Spook’s wishes. We 
told the Pimple that we ourselves would never 
have dared to do so, knowing, as we did, the 
power of the ‘control.’’ We sent him our thanks, 
and as he had incurred so much danger on our 
behalf to save us from the vileness of a Turkish 
jail, we allowed ourselves to be persuaded to 
undergo a little danger for him. We would hold 
one more séance and put to the Spook his sug- 
gestion about the reopening of the Colonel’s 
House. 

The séance was held in the Dispensary on 
February 17th. Hill and I had made our pre- 
parations with considerable care. 

The Spook repeated its suggestions of prison. 
Moise explained that it was impossible, and 
suggested the Colonel's House. 

On the “ Raymond ” model, the next part of 
the séance is quoted verbatim from our records. 

Spook: “Tf 1 tell you how to do it, will you 
obey?” 

Moise: “ If it is possible and does not involve 
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too much hardship. 
what we are to do?” 

Spook : ‘ First, in order to conceal from others 
the real reason of the mediums being placed 
apart, and to safeguard the Superior, they will 
be formally arrested.” 

Moise: ‘ My objection to that 1s, the Superior 
cannot arrest them without excuse.” 

Spook: ‘ Moise must say he found a letter 
incriminating them.” 

Moise: ‘ Yes; but the objection to that 1s, 
supposing Colonel Maule, the semor officer (of 
the camp), asks to see the letter ? ”” 

Spook: “If I show my power, will you cease 
arguing ?”” 

Moise (in alarm) : ‘* Are you going to manifest, 
or do us any harm?” 

Spook: ‘No, Merely a wonderful thing. 

Moise: ‘Yes. We will be quite willing to 
see that.” 

Spook (emphatically) : “* If I do this you must 
obey.” 

Moise: “It will not prevent Colonel Maule 
asking to see the letter.” 

Spook: “It will satisfy Colonel Maule and 
solve your difficulty.” 

Moise: ‘* Very good. 
are going to do.”” 

Spook : ‘ Take a clean sheet of paper.” 

Moise (picking up a half-sheet of notepaper 
out of a number that were lying about): ‘ Here 
is one.” 

Spook : “ Examine it.” 

Moise: “ There 1s a watermark and the words 
* English manufacture ’ stamped.” 

Spook: ‘‘ Each of you fold it once squarely, 
with the sun.” 

(Moise folded it, handed it to Hill, who again 
folded it, and handed it to me. I folded it for 
the third time and placed it on the table. All 
this was done openly, above the table, in broad 
daylight.) . 

Moise : ‘' We have done it.” 

Spook: ‘ Next let Moise hold 
head.” 

(Picking up the paper between finger and 
thumb, I handed it to Moise.) 

Moise: ‘In which hand ? 
cap?” 

Spook : ‘ Left. Without cap.” 

(Moise removed his Balaclava—an English- 
made one, no doubt stolen from one of our 
parcels.) 

Moise: ‘ I have put it on my head ”’ (holding 
it there). 

Spook : 
remember.” 

Moise (after a pause, during which the glass 
moved violently in circles and the mediums grew 
more and more exhausted): ‘‘ May I take it 
off now 2?” 

Spook : “* Yes.” 

Moise: ‘' May I open it?” 

Spook: “ Have you promised to obey ?” 


Will you please tell us 


Please tell us what we 


it on his 


With or without 


“This is the letter you found, 
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Moise: ‘* We all promised whatever we can 
to obey it.” 

Spook : “ Open it.” 

{Note by Moise in record: 
under very high strain.’’) 

Moise (in great excitement, seeing the paper 
was now written on): ‘ May I read it?” 

Spook : " Yes.” 

This 1s what the Pimple read out, written in a 
good feminine hand :— 


* Both mediums 


“TL think the experiment has been successful. 
Last night at the stated time we recetved a tele- 
pathic message through two fellow -prisoners. It 
said, ‘ Forces being sent south from Caucasus.’ 
Let me know if this was the exact message sent, 
If tt ts correct, there 1s no need to imcur further 
danger of discovery by writing messages. The 
rest of our arrangements can be made by telepathy. 
The mediums have been sworn to secrecy, and can 
be absolutely trusted. Put your reply im the usual 
place. IMPOK Te 


When this was read aloud to us by the Pimple, 
Hill and I grew greatly alarmed, and questioned 
the Spook. 

Jones (in alarm): ‘‘ Can Hill and I withdraw, 
because this might do us harm ? 

Spook: ‘ If you withdraw you are doomed.” 

Jones (much agitated) : ‘ I will not withdraw. 
What are we to do?” 

Spook : “ Obey.” 

(Note by Moise: ‘‘ Both mediums were cold, 
giddy, and shivering at this point.”’) 

The Spook went on writing. Moise, who was 
recording the letters touched by the glass, 
suddenly gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“ The Spook says this is all true,” he said to 
us. ‘‘It says this letter is word for word the 
same as one which has actually been sent.” 

Hill and I simulated great agitation. 

“T know it is true,” I replied; ‘ that 1s why 
we wanted to withdraw!” 

“But I thought this letter was merely an 
invention of the Spook,” said Moise. 

“T wish it was,” I said, “ for he has given 
away what we had intended to keep as a deep 
secret, as it involves others.” 

‘Jones and [ got that telepathic message 
about the Caucasus troops last night,”’ said Hill. 

“This becomes very serious and very compli- 
cated,” said the Pimple. 

“T know it does,” I said. ‘ Haven’t I tried 
to withdraw ? But the Spook threatens us, and 
we can't! What are we to do?” 

“ Tf Moise will keep quiet about what we have 
said,” Hill suggested, ‘‘ perhaps the Commandant 
will still think it all an invention of the 
Spook’s.” 

“Could you delete from your record that last 
sentence, where the Spook says it is all true?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” said Moise, and drew his pencil lightly 
through it. 
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The episode of the “ magic letter.” Moise, the Interpreter, was instructed to hold a piece of paner, apparently blank, om his head. 
When he removed it, he to.nd to bis astonishment that it bore a written communication | 


“* And you promise not to tell the Commandant 
we _have Teally been working this telepathy 
business with somebody outside the camp, 
won't you? We fear he will be seriously angry 
and really punish us. If it wasn’t for the 
Spook's threats we would stop now!” 


The Pimple soothed our fears, gave us his 
promise—and broke it (as we hoped he would) 
as soon as the séance was ended. 

All this was not merely gratuitous by-play. 
We were making a strong bid to capture the 
Commandant’s full belief, and every step in the 
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séance had been carefully planned beforehand. 
The manner in which the magic Ictter was written, 
in broad daylight and on a piece of paper selected 
by Moise himself, seemed to impress the Com- 
mandant with the belief that he was up against 
supernatural forces. (Of course, it was really 
nothing more than an extremely fine specimen 
of Hill’s sleight-of-hand. So deft were his 
movements that even I, who knew what to 
expect, had missed sceing the actual substitution 
of the prepared letter for Moise’s blank paper, 
which had been “ forced’ on him, watermark 
and all, much as one “ forces” the choice of a 
card.) 

Then the matter of the magic letter, if true, 
was of extreme importance to the Commandant, 
for it indicated that amongst his prisoners of 
war were two mediums capable of sending and 
receiving messages of military importance. Our 
agitation, our attempt at withdrawal, our con- 
fession to the Pimple, and our request that he 
should hide from the Commandant the fact 
that the contents were really true—all these 
were certain to be reported to Kaizim Bey, and 
we hoped that our anxicty for him to consider 
the contents of the letter as pure spiritistic 
fiction would have exactly the opposite effect. 

Once he believed the contents of the letter 
were true, he must necessarily conclude that 
Hill and I were the tools of the mysterious 
agency which had written it, and not vice versa, 
So we pretended It had given away a secret 
which we had wished to be kept hidden, and 
which endangered our safety. The central idea 
on which our whole plan pivoted, and on which 
not only our success but our very safety would 
depend, was that we were mere mouthpieces of 
the Spook, unconscious of what was being said 
through us, and quite incapable of altering or 
adding to it of our own will. The Commandant 
must learn to treat us as impersonally as he 
would treat a telephone on his office-table. 

After the interlude of the confession, the 
Pimple asked the Spook to explain what was to 
be done with this mysterious letter, and how it 
was going to attain for us the necessary seclusion. 

The Spook gave full instructions. It pointed 
out that the letter referred to two mediums who 
had received a telepathic message. It reminded 
the Turks that Hill and I had recently given a 
public exhibition of telepathy. We were known 
as telepathists to the whole camp, and there 
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were no others. Therefore we two must be the 
mediums indicated. And it informed them that 
the camp believed in our powers as thought- 
readers and thought - transmitters, and would 
admit that belief if properly taxed with it, 
thereby justifying the Commandant in sentencing 
us to solitary confinement. 

The obvious course was, therefore, for the 
Commandant to set about obtaining this admis- 
sion of belief, without the camp knowing before- 
hand the purpose for which he required it. 
The Spook advised him to set a trap, and showed 
him how to do it. He should say he was 
interested in telepathy, and having heard of the 
recent exhibition, he would like to talk over the 
matter with the two principals, and with any 
other officers who cared to come. The Spook 
suggested that the Doctor in particular, as a 
“man of science,” should be invited. Having 
got the company into the office, the Commandant 
would question them as to the possibility of 
telepathy. He would find that they all con- 
sidered it perfectly possible, and that they re- 
garded Jones and Hill as exponents ‘of the new 
science. On the strength of this confession of 
faith he could produce the spook-letter, and ask 
of Jones and Hill if the telepathic message therein 
referred to had been received by them. They 
would admit having received it. He would then 
demand the names of their confederates, which 
they would refuse. He could then formally 
charge them with being in telepathic communica- 
tion on military matters with persons outside, 
and as their fellow-officers had already given 
evidence that Jones and Hill could send and 
receive thoughts, he could convict and sentence 
them without any fear of local disapprobation or 
of unpleasant consequences from Constantinople. 
“If you do not carry out the plan,” said the 
Spook in conclusion, ‘‘ there will be trouble.”” 

“As a matter of fact,” the Pimple said, 
buttoning the record of the séance inside his 
coat, “‘ you and Hill can be honestly tried for 
obtaining this war news. You have been doing 
it, so the Spook is not telling lies.” 

“But don’t tell the Commandant that,” I 
begged. 

“IT wish I was out of this,’’ Hill said. ‘' It is 
too dangerous. I would like to withdraw from 
the whvle business.” 

The Pimple laughed at him. ‘“‘ But you dare 
not; you fear too much the Spook ! 


(To be continued.) 
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MY STRANGEST 
EXPERIENCE’ 


: I—RUN OVER BY A SHIP. 


By HARRY C. JOHNSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. VERPILLBUX. 


One of the first stories produced by the competition recently announced. It is a strange 
experience—one of the most remarkable, surely, that a man ever went through and lived 


to tell of. 
WIT | 0, there is no mistake in the title. Lower California, the captain gave orders to 
4 Strange and thrilling accidents make sail. Helped by this additional power, 


4 Nh happen every day, but I believe the small cruiser pushed ahead at a great rate. 
OL that the incident I experienced Towards evening a 
tS} is unique of its kind. I shall gasket broke loose on the 

endeavour to set forth the facts jib, and I was_ ordered 
just as they occurred, adding nothing and out on the jib-boom to 
leaving out nothing. secure it. Being a sailor 

I was a seaman in the United States Navy and accustomed to such 
at the time, attached to the U Annapolis. duties, I was 
She was not a particularly formidable vessel, quite at home 
and not by any means new. She carried upon the jib- 
some sail—used only for drill purposes—and boom, and _per- 
was a single-screw ship with a maximum haps a little 
speed of about fourteen knots. inclined to be 

In the early part of 1915 we left San careless. 
Francisco bound for Panama, in Central 
America. We stopped at San Diego to take 
on a few supplies, staying there one day. 
Leaving San Diego at eleven o’clock, we 
headed south, 
but I, for one, 
was not destined 
to see Panama 
that trip. 

On occa- 
sions when the 
weather was 
favourable our 
sails would be 
set and the crew 
instructed in the 
almost-forgotten 
art of handling a 
ship under can- 
vas. When we 
were about a day 
and a half out of 
San Diego, and 
just passing the 
famous Magda- 
lena Bay, on —-— . 
the peninsula of The U.S.S. Annapolis, showing the jib-boom from which Mr. Johnson fell, 


—O 
The Author, after 
his discharge from 
hospital, 


———— 
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There happened to be a line leading out 
to the jib-boom, the end being loose on 
deck. Sure of my footing, and intent upon 
my work, I mistook this loose line for a 
foot-rope, and unthinkingly stepped upon it. 

It all happened very quickly, and before 
I could grasp at anything to save myself I 
had fallen overboard, directly in front of the 
ship’s bows. 

The next thing I remember is striking the 
water on my back, with my hands and feet 
in the air, and my eyes glued upon the on- 
rushing ship. Suddenly the great curving 
cutwater was upon me, and, striking me on 
the top of the head, rolled over me and 
passed on. 

Up to this time I had literally had no time 
to think, let alone attempt to save myself. 
Opening my eves under water, I found 
myself directly beneath the ship, half on 
back and half on my side, with that 
k hulk above me moving at express- 
train speed, it seemed. 

My first thought, naturally, was to swim 
clear, which I proceeded to do with all my 
might and main. In spite of my efforts, 
however, the suction drew me back against 
the ship, from whose bottom I bounced 
again and again like a cork. As sailors say, 
I was being ‘‘keel-hauled’’! It was then 
that I learwed the truth of the statement I 
had often heard—that persons near to death 
review all the events of their past life. 
Everything that had transpired during my 
life was gone over by my _ subsconscious 
mind, and still I had time for conjecture 
and a prayer or two. 

It seemed hours that I lay beneath the 
ship, striving desperately to clear myself 
from the powerful suction. All the time 
the swish, swish of the propeller, drawing 
momentarily nearer and nearer, and the 
thumping of the propeller-shaft, turning 
over and over in the shaft-alley, drummed 
into my ears and considerably increased my 
apprehensions. 

And then, at last, I reached the stern and 
was sucked helplessly towards that whirling 
propeller! Thud! thud! I received two 
terrific blows across both legs, delivered by 
the swiftly-revolving blades, and my body 
was wrenched from head to toe. Everything 
grew black before my eyes, and I felt myself 
going down—down-—down ! 

Hitherto I had not thought of breathing. 
Now the effort to hold my breath and the 
desire to exhale maddened me, and I tore 
at the water frantically in a desperate effort 
to reach the surface. The momentary shock 
had passed, and my vision cleared some- 
what. The effort to keep my arms in motion 
was appalling, but I could hold out no longer. 
My bursting lungs seemed to lose all their 
power, and I exhaled. A million bubbles 
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rolled over my face and eyes on their way 
to the surface. I did not dare to inhale, but 
I tore savagely at the water with my tired 
and aching arms, my one thought being to 
get fresh air. The will to live was probably 
all that kept me going. I held my breath 
through sheer will-power, but it was torture. 

But there is a limit even to will-power, 
and presently, almost involuntarily, I in- 
haled deeply. Instead of the choking 
salt water that 1 dreaded, however, a 
tush of sweet fresh air filled my lungs. I 
opened my eyes tentatively, afraid fhat I 
was suffering from a delusion. My head was 
above the water ! ‘ 

After the first shock of the blow from the 
propeller, my wounds did not bother me; in 
fact, but for a dull ache I should not have 
been conscious of the fact that I was injured. 
Having breathed my fill of air, I glanced 
about me. Straight ahead, about a hundred 
yards away, floated a copper life-buoy—one 
of those big affairs, lit up with phosphorus, 
that are carried by all men-of-war. Being 
a good swimmer, I immediately set out for 
this buoy, little knowing at the time that 
both my legs were hanging to my body by 
mere shreds of skin. 

Before reaching the life-buoy I felt a 
faintness coming over me, and when I got 
to it I was quite exhausted, due, of 
course, to the shock and the enormous 
amount of blood that I had lost. However, 
faint and nauseated as I was, I hung 
desperately to the life-buoy, chilled and 
sick, and with my strength fast ebbing. 

Imagine my relief when I was picked up 
by one of the lifeboats which had set out 
from the ship shortly after I had fallen 
overboard. During all this time I never once 
lost consciousness, and it was only upon 
being given an anesthetic by the ship's 
doctor that I fell into a happy nothingness. 

The ship put back to San Diego, the 
nearest port, and I was transferred toa 
local hospital. I will not go into details 
regarding the suffering I endured, what with 
losing both legs close to the hips and all my 
scalp—the latter caused from the blow of 
the bow of the ship. In six months I was 
discharged from the hospital, and now, with 
the exception of the injuries I have described, 
I am just as well and happy as before. 

This is the account of my adventure just 
as it happened, although most of the sensa- 
tions I experienced cannot be put into words, 
and the reader will have to imagine them 
for himself. 

I think that I have the distinction of 
being the only man on record who has 
experienced the effects of being “‘ run over” 
by a ship, “ keel-hauled ” along her bottom, 
and chewed up by the propeller, and who 
has lived to tell of it. 
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“MY STRANGEST 
EXPERIENCE.” 
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II.—SECRET DESPATCHES. 


By E. J. LANDON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


WO or three years ago I was in 
Malta on special service, await- 
ing passace to Italy. 

The time for my departure 
drew near, and on going for final 
instructions a Staff officer handed 
me a very large, important-looking official 
envelope which—with what I took to be a 
mysterious air—he removed from a safe and 
instructed me to deliver to my chief. 

Whether it was the weight of the packet, 
or the blue pencil lines around it, I don't 
know, but I decided at once that here was 
something that was obviously most secret 
and important. 

I was to sail on an Italian destroyer which 
was leaving that day. Once aboard, fecling 
rather uneasy about my precious charge, I 
decided to place it in the commander’s 
keeping for safety. After doing my best to 
impress him with its importance (he spoke 
no English), it was with a feeling of relief 
that I saw it locked up. 

The voyage was uneventful, and we 
finally arrived at an Italian port, the ship 
was tied up, and I made preparations to 
land, having secured my mysterious parcel 
as soon as we entered the harbour. 

As I did not want the Customs people to 
ransack my belongings, I decided if possible 
to get through unexamined. The best way 
to do this, I thought, would be to put on a 
bold face and march straight through. 

Here I should explain that the town stood 
ona cliff, with a roadway running along the 
top parallel to the water’s edge above the 
jetty where the ships tied up. 

This cliff-top road was reached by flights 
of stone steps placed at intervals along the 
water-front, and at the foot of each flight was 
a small hut, with an aged Customs servant 
placed therein, whose duty seemed to be to 
stop anyone choosing this means of ascent in 
preference to passing the barrier. I made a 
bee-line for the nearest of these stairways, 
but had only mounted a few steps when the 
old fellow in charge spotted me and_ pre- 
vented me going any farther. There seemed 
nothing for it but to open my bag, but, 
knowing that the Italians have no respect 
for personal property when once they get 


warmed up to a searching job, I made up 
my mind that nothing on earth would induce 
me to allow them to investigate the contents 
of my precious envelope, which, without a 
doubt, they would want to do. 

Just as I had resigned myself to allowing 
the official to sort through the remainder of 
my baggage a group of people went past us 
up the steps. Ina flash I saw a way out of 
the difficulty, and, snapping my bag shut, I 
made a bolt for it and mingled with the other 
passengers who were ascending. 

But the Customs officials were too clever 
for me. I had just reached the top when a 
heavy hand fell on my shoulder, and, looking 
up, I found myself confronted by a hefty 
fellow dressed in plain clothes, but with 
cavabiniero written all over him, He must 
have been watching me all the time! In 
vain I tried to convince him that I wasn’t a 
smuggler; he wouldn’t listen to me, but 
marched me back again down the steps. 
Here was a pretty mess! Things were 
getting worse instead of better, and the 
officials wore obviously becoming more 
suspicious every moment—just the very 
thing I dreaded, for now they would cer- 
tainly want to open the envelope. 

My captor called two more policemen— 
this time in uniform, with fixed bayonets 
and the usual Napoleonic hats—and off they 
took me along the jetty, Mr. Plainclothes 
bringing up the rear and carrying my bag 
I had taken the envelope and stuffed it 
under my coat before handing the bag over. 
It was the first time I had ever been arrested, 
and I was not feeling exactly comfortable, 
marching along under the curious gaze of the 
crowds on the road above. 

At last we pulled up in front of some 
buildings, and after Plainclothes had gone 
in and two more of his confederates had 
come out and argued over me like dogs over 
a bone, I was taken inside. It seemed to 
me that these people couldn’t do anything 
unless they disputed about it. The place 
we entered was more like a warehouse than 
a Customs office, and I scated myself on a 
sack and watched them search my bag. 
which they appeared to take an immense 
delight in doing. Then came my own turn. 
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I pulled the envelope out of my coat, held it 
in my hand, and let them go through my 
pockets one after the other, 

Not a thing did they miss, even to count- 
ing my cigarettes—and these they seemed 
very unwilling to band back, for English 
cigarettes were to them a great luxury. 

Nothing was left now but the package, so 
they turned their attention to that, but I 
pulled them up short and refused to let 
them touch it. More complications ! 

Though they were Allies, I was labouring 
under a stern sense of duty. I was deter- 
mined they should not open that packet, 
and I cast my eye round for something I 
could do damage with if they tried to use 
force, but there were only a few sacks lying 
abont. As it turned out, however, I didn’t 
need a weapon after all—they only argued 
the matter out once again between them- 
selves, Finally they went out and shut the 
door, leaving me alone in the semi-darkness. 

After abont an hour’s wait I was let out 
and taken up some stairs into an office where 

~ 
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an important-looking grey-bearded individual 
was sitting at a desk. He questioned my 
escort, looked me up and down, and then 
extended his hand for the envelope. I held 
it out a little way, let him feel it, and in my 
best Italian told him it contained only papers. 
He looked me up and down again, appeared 
satisfied, though a little suspicious, and at 
last dismissed me. Thankfully I bundled 
my belongings—including the cause of all 
the trouble—into my bag and made for the 
railway station, where I caught a train and 
continued my journey. 

Nothing more happened to cause me any 
anxiety, but it was with a feeling of vast 
relief that I finally handed the packet over 
at last to the right person. While he was 
preparing to open it I told him of my little 
experience. 

He slit the top with a knife, peered inside, 
smiled at me, and then pulled out—a WIDE 
Worvp MaGAztIneE and a few newspapers ! 

These were the ‘‘ secret despatches” I had 
been guarding so zealously ! 


A 
GIANT 
SUNFISH. 


THE above shows a 


picture 

giant sunfish. “It was caught,” 

writes a correspondent, “at An- 

tony Pas: ep, a creek near 

Saltash. Plymouth, and weighed about a ton. A 
Plymouth naturalist’s report says that — this 
ponderous fish is quite peculiar and a com- 


atively rare visitor to the British 


The last known visit was in 
1850. The monster moves slowly 
through the water, in an upright 


position, and its prominent dorsal fin makes it 
look like a shark, for which it has often been 
taken.” 


oogie 
> aie 


_Marvellous 


Marionettes 


The Italian marionettes—origin- | 
ally derived from England, 
where they died out long ago— 
have now developed into a very 
remarkable and ingenious art. 
The little dolls have an extra- 
ordinary natural grace, and per- 
form the most beautiful ballets, 
sometimes with hundreds of 
performers. Mr. Vivian has 
been “behind the scenes” at 
the Marionette Theatre of 
Genoa, and has taken some 

very interesting photographs. 


HE marionettes ot 
Italy are the most 
wonderful in the 
world. There seems 

J no limit to what they 
can do. I was first 

enraptured by them in a little 
theatre at Salerno, beyond Naples, 
where they performed a regular 
pantomime ballet, with quadrilles, 
minuets, and almost every con- 
ceivable dance—setting to part- 
ners, pirouetting on their toes, 
leaping, twisting, gyrating, and 
finally vanishing in a remarkable 
transformation scene. 

At Rapallo, the other day, I 
met a clever boy who told me 
he had succeeded in making a 
marionette that could sit down 
to table and eat, and he was going to send it 
to his father in Rome for a birthday present. 
That was a great triumph, for hitherto no 
marionette has been able to go through the 
semblance of feeding. Signor Beccaria, the 
marionette impresario at Genoa, told me he 
had never seen a puppet with that gift, but 
he hasa harlequin that can smoke cigarettes, 
and most of his little people can pick things 
up from the floor, take off their hats, kneel, 
and use their fists. 

Oddly enough, though we now rarely see 
marionettes in England, they are of English 
origin, the present method of working them 
with wires being known as the Alden system. 
They were very popular with us during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
our only survival is Punch and Judy, known 
in Italy as burattini, which are worked with 


One of the dolls, with his clothes and sword, 


on 
HERBERT 
‘VIVIAN: 


the hand. If 
they ever come 
back to Eng- 
land Iam sure 
they will have 
a great wel- 
come, not only 
from our child- 
ren, but from 
every admirer 
of the byways 
of art. 

The “Theatre 
of the Little 
Ones ’’ (Teatro 
, dei Piccoli) oc- 
cupies a large hall in the Cross of Malta 
Hotel at Genoa, where performances are 
given on Sundays and holidays. It has 
pillars like a church, and can accommodate 
five hundred people at a pinch, but as the 
seats cost only two live and one lia (eight- 
pence and fourpence to-day) the takings 
cannot compensate lavishly for all the labour 
and expense. 

A friendly stage-manager, who seemed to 
cherish an almost personal pride and love 
for his puppets, took me behind the scenes. 
The company consists of some hundred and 
fifty marionettes, while about a dozen persorfs 
are employed in pulling the strings, shifting 
the scenes, and arranging the stage, not to 
mention the orchestra. 

I found the “ properties” stacked in cor- 
ners and cupboards—really artistic miniatures, 
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The greatest favourites are the Masks ii eine 
different towns, each with a separate history and 
tradition. and foremost comes Baciccia, of 
Genoa, always dressed in red, Then there are Gian- 
duja of Turin, Arlecchino (Harlequin) of Venice, in 

his pi and 
black motley, 
Pantaloon of 
Soe and 
the ordi 
French Pierrot. 

How are ma- 
rionettes made? 
They are so 
clever that one 
dreads making 
them almost as 
though they 
were Franken- 
stein monsters. 
They seem to 
come to life, 
and one knows 
not what they 
will do. The 
great children’s 
book in Italy— 
the'r “Alice in 


7 — —_— a *y 

Wonderland” 

Gaiden of Reason hom the Author me: —concerns 

took for the Good Fairy. Pinocchio, a marionette who came to life 

4 and went through the most fantastic and 

of old chairs, with velvet seats and pathetic adventures. He appears on the 

carved gold backs; little iron beds; stage every Christmas, and has far more 

+ tiny chandeliers of crystal with success than Peter Pan. 

electric bulbs; indeed, almost every- The head is the most difficult part, 

thing that can be found in a_ big Iwastold. Italmést needs a sculptor, 
theatre. 


To the left of 
the stage were a 
crowd of mario- 
nettes hanging 
from their 
strings to the 
rafters, while 
others were 
stowed away in 
cupboards out- 
side. I saw 
kings, ghosts, 
giants, fairies, 
Bedouins, Moors, 
Babylonians, 
priests, nuns, 
Crusaders, 
groups of  sol- 
diers, courtiers, 
executioners, 
and wild beasts 
—as many as a 
hundred and 
fifty in all. The 
most important dolls have their own little and one Oliotti di Novara is the leading crafts- 
wardrobes to enable them to play many man. The body is made of papier-m@ché or 
Parts. wood, according to the weight required. The 


Some of the characters in the ball 
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arms are usually nailed on with tacks and the legs 
attached with wire. For dancers, elastic helps to 
make the legs and toes supple, as in the case of the 
best English dolls. The height varies from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine inches, but when you see them 
on the stage 
they look 
almost like 
grown-up 
people. 

I took a 
photograph of 
an undressed 
puppet, with 
his sword, 
doublet, hose, 
and _ leggings 
on a little 
chair by his 
side. The 
photographer 
indulged in 
solemn fun, 
telling him to 
look pleasant 
and remain 
perfectly quiet. 
In another 
photograph the “Miss Zaeo,” the tight-rope dancer—far 
marionettes more realistic than the real thing. 


of them. I took a long-cloaked 
courtier in hand and was surprised 
by his weight. To play with mario- 


long, in his hand, and the marionettes’ 
wires are suspended from it—some- 


to control the 
evolutions. My 
courtier either 
flopped on the 
floor, swept it 
like a mop, or 
fell head over 
heels, butdirectly 
I relinquished - 
the handle he 
stalked like Sir 
Henry Irving, 
bowed with won- 
derful grace, and 
became human 
at once. I am 
not sure how 
difficult the art 
would be _ to 
learn, but after 
a few minutes I 
was taught with 
a twist of the 
hand to make 
my courtier bend 
times as many as six. On the other hand,a and sway and walk. During a performance 
group Of soldiers who only fill the background _ each puppet is worked by one man or woman, 
may have no more than one wire for the lot _ who also reads his part for him. When fresh 


The “Performing Horse,” which does some most surprising tricks. 
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characters come on to the scenes the top of 
their wires is switched forward by a pole 
with a hook. 

One of the most grotesque and attractive 
characters was the performing horse. In 
many respects he was more like a dachshund 
than a horse, but when he was set to work he 
performed prodigies, and really seemed more 
human than equine. The way he wagged 
his head, counted numbers with his forelegs, 
and insulted his instructor would have 
brought down the house in any pantomime. 
And the delight of his performance was 
accentuated by the fact that the instructor 
turned out to be our old friend, Baciccia, the 
Genoese Mask. He had doffed his red 
clownish dress for that of a master of hounds, 
with a red coat and top-hat and top-boots 
and white breeches. When his whip and the 
horse’s forelegs beat time to the orchestra’s 
variations of * T: 


Tipperary” you can imagine the 
wild enthusiasm of the juvenile audience. 

But perhaps the chief pride of the estab- 
lishment is ‘‘ Miss Zaeo,” the  tight-rope 
dancer. A couple of triangles of wood face 
the audience and a rope is stretched between 
them. For scenery we have a small altar 
between two cypresses, in front of a glistening 
sea, palm trees, and cacti. On the right is 
a tripod with bright flames. Miss Zaco has a 
wire to each knee and each hand, one to her 
right shoulder, one to her back, and one to her 
head. Her balancing pole is worked by sepa- 
rate wires. She makes every sort of gesture, 
even loses her pole and catches it again. Then 
she begins to dance. She reaches a foot to 
the level of the pole, dances on the rope, and 
sinks right down upon it, balancing hersclf 
with the pole and making two or three failures 
to emphasize her difficulties. She is far more 
realistic than the real thing. 

Sunday’s afternoon performance was 
packed. The posters had announced 


THE HERMITS OF THEBES 
A BriLuiANT FartE IN THREE ACTS 
WITH 
BACICCIA SACRIFICED TO THE 
GOD JOVE. 
TO BE 
FOLLOWED BY A PANTOMIME AND BALLET: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PIERROT. 
SnortLy: ROBERT THE DEVIL. 


The play seemed to me rather confused, 
but the effects were pretty and the marion- 
ettes were cleverer than many actors T have 
seen. We began with a background of 
riverside houses and arches like the outskirts 
of Genoa. It was pretty in a post-card sort 
of way, helping to emphasize the real vitality 
of the marionettes as they twittered with 
their lips and gesticulated with their hands 
in true Italian style. And oh! the distinction 
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of their bows, and the wonderful immobility 
of the dolls in spite of the waggling wires. It 
was real acting, except that one saw the wires: 
all the time from the stalls. 

Suddenly a great cry went up from the 
children—" E Baciccia! It is Baciccia!” 
and the comic hero of Genoa appeared—a 
mischievous marionette in red and_ black, 
making fun of all his fellows. Never did any 
puppet jump about so impertinently, and 
what joy there was when he bumped into 
a group of medieval soldiers in helmets, 
almost sending them flying. 

The ballet which I witnessed was perfectiy 
charming. The figures from left to right (on 
page 372) are Pierrot; Baciccia of Genoa; 
Pantaloon of Rome, with one leg in the air; 
a peasant and his wife, arm in arm behind 
them ; Harlequin of Venice and his wife in 
the centre, with her mother standing between 
them; a white dancer with spangled dress 
in front of two peasants; a waitress and a 
saucy cook, who had a lifelike way of stamp- 
ing with impatience. Pantaloon joined the 
white dancer to perform the famous farantella 
of Naples, the idea of which is that the 
dancers have been bitten by a tarantula and 
infected with madness, as you see by the 
wildness of their gyrations. The wires are 
swung to make the puppets dance, with 
sharp pulls from time to time to set their 
arms and legs in motion: and they seem to 
dance almost as much with their hands as 
with their feet. They make their exits any- 
where—sometimes through the ceiling. 

Presently a parson entered and hid in a 
chest. The clown noticed the chest moving, 
so he went up to it and peered in, starting 
back in terror when he found it was occupied. 
The priest came out all covered with flour. 
Cheers now greeted the entrance of Harlequin, 
who went to the stove and proceeded to 
blow out the electric fire. This annoyed the 
cook, but the waitress proceeded to lay the 
table, with much comic business. At one 
time there were as many as twelve puppets 
on the stage together, all dancing in couples, 
one couple back to back. The whole ballet 
was pretty and graceful as well as amusing, 
and aroused well-deserved applause. 

I should think these marionettes would 
be a great success if brought over to London, 
though the plays would want some adaption 
to the English taste. The proprietor told 
me he hesitated about the expense, but as 
he has already travelled with his show as far 
as Aleppo and Salonica, he might be per- 
suaded to try a London season, especially as 
he is a man of enterprise and ambition. 
There had been no marionettes for twenty 
years in Genoa until he revived them, and 
now that the war is over, he talks of enlarging 
his theatre and increasing the number of 
performances. 


THE GREAT 
ZEEBRUGGE 


RAI D =a AFTER 
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The conclusion of Sergeant 
Wright's interesting narrative. 
He describes his experiences 
at various prison camps and 


in Berlin; the coming of the 


IV. 
BwiS already mentioned, we had 
an English doctor in the 
camp, the only British officer 
there. He was very rarely 
allowed in the hospital; his 
duty consisted of attending 
to the slight cases which were put 
in special huts about the camp. One 
day this doctor asked me where I was 
captured, and on being told he said he 
would like a quiet talk with me on the 
subject, and asked me if I would come up 
to his room that evening and tell him all 
about it. He had a comfortable little room, 
and I was rather surprised when he took 
the precaution to lock the door, stop up the 
keyhole, and screen the window. ‘One 
cannot be too careful,” he said; “ the 
camp is full of spies, and as a doctor I am 
not supposed to be interested in military 
affairs.” 

I told him all about the raid, and how we 
were captured. “ Now look here, sergeant,” 
he said, ‘“‘ you are a British N.C.O. and 
trained to use your powers of observation. 
Did you notice the defences of Zeebrugge ? ” 

““Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘ I have it all down in 
my notes.” 

He smiled as I took my book out of my 


revolution that smashed Ger- 
man military rule; what hap- 
pened after the signing of the 
Armistice ; and his final joyous 
journey to home and freedom. 


secret pocket and read to him the posi- 
tion of the guns, ammunition-dumps, 
barbed-wire entanglements, searchlights, 
concrete shelters, and other information 
of military value. Leaning across the 
table he said, in a whisper: ‘‘ Would 
you like this information to go through 
to England ?” 
Yes,” I replied; ‘“ but I don’t quite 
see how that is possible.” 

‘‘Leave it to me,” he said; ‘you know 
shorthand, I see. I will give you some very 
thin paper, and I want you to write all this 
information in shorthand, so that it can 
be easily read, and condense it into the 
smallest space possible. Report sick to 
me to-morrow morning, and secretly pass it 
to me. Mind you do not say a word to 
anyone, for if this gets known it means 
a brick wall and a firing squad for both 
of us.” 

Next morning I duly reported sick, and 
the doctor seeing me outside with the other 
men, said, ‘‘ What is the matter with you ? ” 
“ Pain in the chest,” I replied, so I stripped 
and went inside to be examined. The 
doctor closed the door, and without speaking 
I passed my written information to him, 
which he at once put in his pocket. Later 
on I asked him if he had managed to get 
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the information through. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“your information is in England by this 
time.”"* ‘ 

The German sentries would 


The often converse with us over 
Obliging the wire. ‘Talking to one of 
Sentry. them one night, he informed 


us that prior to the war he 
had lived a number of years in England, and 
his wife, an Englishwoman, vw still there. 
‘Look here, lads,’’ he said, I am quite 
willing, the next time I am on this post, to 
let two of you escape, see you safely to the 
frontier, bribe the sentries, and get you 
across into Holland. My conditions are 
these,” he continued, “ that vou inform the 
Dutch authorities that I assisted you, and 
no doubt [ shall later have an opportunity 
of getting back to England, for I hate this 
country. England is the place for me!” 
Two of us kept a sharp look-out each night 
for that sentry, but we did not see him 
again, and we heard later that he had been 
hurried off to the Western front—the usual 
punishment at this time. 

Some time later it was decided to transfer 
some hundreds of us to another camp. 
After being counted over times we finally 
started on our weary march to the station, 
which was about four miles distant. We 
went extremely slowly, and had a good 
many halts. The Germans tried bullying 
to get us along faster, but all to no purpose. 
The men were utterly exhausted and could 
not hurry. We had plenty of stalwart 
German guards all round us, with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets, but a quarter of 
the number would have been plenty to 
escort that sorry crowd of half-famished 
men. On arriving at the station we were 
tather surprised to see a train of carriages 
instead of cattle truc At 9 a.m. we moved 
off to an unknown destination. 

A pretty incident happened at one of the 
stations, where there was a large crowd on 
the platform. <A little German boy brought 
a can of water and gave it to the men to 
drink. One of the men, who was getting 
parcels through from England, gave the 
boy in return a large piece of chocolate—a 
thing that was rarely seen in Germany 
during the war. The boy's mother promptly 


* In connection with this inf r 


ation, the following letter was. 
later received from the Adinicalt 


Admiralty. 

6th Sept 

—[ am to acquaint you that theic Lor 
uner consideration the tuud services of Harr 

S rgeant RMD 1. No. Plytqaes 

being mare a prisoner of war during the ope 

nist Zeebry and Ostend, onthe night of the 22nd = 2rd 

Avril, ro 8, endeavoured whilst in captivity to forward to 
England information of military value, aod Tam to request that 
esprescion of their Lordships appreciation of bis conduct 

may be conveyed to this non-commissioned officer, 
air, 


ir, 
‘our obedient servant, 
(Signed) We Fe 


Nicnor. 
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went to the restaurant, bought some cigars, 
and distributed them, thanking the man 
for giving the chocolate to her boy. 

At 5.30 next morning we arrived at 
Halle, and here we were given another 
meal. Another train-load of prisoners had 
pulled up behind. These N.C.O.’s had 
entrained at Munster and Sennelager camps, 
and our number now totalled two thousand. 

Eventually we reached Cottbus, a large 
town situated some eighty miles south-east 
of Berlin. It was not often that the towns- 
people had the opportunity of seeing two 
thousand British N.C.O.’s march through 
their streets, and the whole population 
turned out for the occasion. Thousands of 
people lined the streets, but were quite 
orderly. They were not hostile towards us, 
and some even showed signs of sympathy, 
as our men went hobbling by in their wooden 
clogs. 

On the way to the camp we met some 
British prisoners of war who were working 
in the town. They were looking quite well 
and happy, and shouted across to us that 
they had been prisoners since 1914. Cottbus 
camp was three miles from the station, and 
situated in the country. 

On our arrival at camp we were marshalled 
into several groups, counted off into hundreds, 
and. separated. 

It was quite dark by the time they had 
finished counting us, and after being put 
together in groups of four hundred, we were 
marched otf into various compounds, Each 
compound had one huge hut surrounded 
by barbed-wire. Outside the huts was a 
heap of dirty straw and empty bed-covers. 
The men picked up the covers and started 
to fill them, but someone shouted : ‘* Don't 
touch that; you will get some clean straw 
to-morrow.” wo of us, however, took no 
notice of this order, and made sure of one 
bed until we could get another. We were 
thankful that we did afterwards, for the 
straw and bedcovers were taken away next 
morning and no more ever came in return. 
There were no lights in the huts, and every- 
thing was in darkness, 

The hut was in a shocking condition, 
rubbish lying everywhere. We were given the 
usual two blankets, towel, and spoon, and 
shortly afterwards we had our first meal—a 
bowl of soup, the best I had, up to the 
present, tasted in Germany. 

The routine here was the same as other 
camps, with few exceptions. After being 
mustered in the mornings, we were allowed 
out of our compound and could stroll about 
the camp. There was an open space about 
twenty yards wide running down the centre, 
on cither side of which were the compound 
and huts. On one end of the space was a 
little church built by the Y.M.C.A.; at the 
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* Look here, lads, he sad. 


other were some ornamental gates leading 
out of the camp. 

Surrounding the whole camp was barbed- 
wire, but only a few strands of it, and the 
sentries were wider apart, and did not take 
so much care as at Dulman. The reason 
was obvious, for we were now over two 
hundred miles from the nearest frontier. 
Only two men had been known to at- 
tempt escape from this camp during the 
war, and these were captured shortly after- 
wards. 

One evening after our arrival the general 
in charge of the camp came round the 
different compounds to inspect us. He was 
a very old man, with snow-white hair. 
After the inspection he spoke to us in perfect 
English. 

“TI have always had a very high opinion 
of British N.C.O.’s,”’ he told us, ‘‘ and we 
admire the good work you have done in 
this war. It is my proud duty to command 
you, and I shall do everything in my power 
to make your lives happy. It is very hard, 
I know, to be a prisoner of war, and we 
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“Lam quite willing to let two of you escape.’ ~ 


cannot feed you as we should like to. My 
only son is a prisoner at an officers’ camp 
in Yorkshire, at a place called Skipton. 
Perhaps some of you know it ? He writes 
to me regularly, speaks well of the English, 
and says he is being treated very well. It 
is my intention, therefore, to treat you well. 
I am not going to say anything on the subject 
of cleanliness or discipline, as you are well 
used to both, and I feel sure you will give 
very little trouble.” 

He finished his address by asking if anv 
men came from Skipton. If so, would they 
step out in front, and the remainder could 
dismiss. A few men stepped forward, and 
he asked them various questions about the 
place and what the camp was like. The 
men questioned, necdless to say, did not forget 
to praise it up. 

After we had been in camp seven weeks 
some emergency parcels arrived from Copen- 
hagen, and we were given one each, and also 
six Huntley and Palmer's biscuits. What 
pleased the men most of all, however, were 
the five packets of ‘‘ Woodbines”’ in each 
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parcel. If the British people could have 
just had one glance at the men’s happy faces 
they would have been well rewarded for 
helping to subscribe for them. 

We knew there was a camp at Branden- 
burg for naval prisoners of war, and being 
Marines, our interests were more with the 
Navy than the Army. Talking one day toa 
French sailor who had been there, he said 
it was a very good camp, so four of us 
decided to try and go to Brandenburg. I 
accordingly wrote on behalf of the four to 
the Commandant, respectfully requesting to 
be sent to this naval camp, as we were naval 
ratings captured off a ship. Two days later 
we were informed that if we cared to pay our 
railway fares and that of our escort we 
should be allowed to go. We measured the 
distance off on a large map and found it was 
a hundred miles from Cottbus to Branden- 
burg. We found that we should travel at 
the army rate, and it would cost each 
man seven marks (5s. tod.), not includ- 
ing the escort’s fare. To get the money 
was the next difficulty, as not one of 
us possessed any. We had in our pos- 
session, however, some good ' woollen jer- 
seys, and these we sold to the Russian 
Jews, after a lot of haggling, for eleven 
marks each, so we just had enough to pay 
all expenses. 

We were now removed to a separate com- 
pound, where we stayed two days, and at 
5 a.m. one morning we were ordered to get 
our things together and fall in. We were 
given an emergency parcel by our committee 
to take with us for the journey, and the only 
food we received from the Germans was a 
slice of bread and some very thin soup. 
Accompanied by one sentry, we proceeded to 
Cottbus station, and caught the 6.40 a.m. 
train en voule for Berlin, travelling fourth 
class. 

Our sentry, like us, only had the one thin 
slice of bread and soup before starting, so we 
breakfasted from our emergency parcels, 
sharing some of the good things with him. 
We had to change twice and finally arrived 
at Berlin at 11 a.m. 

It was always one of my ambitions to go 
to Berlin and now I had got there at last, 
but not exactly in the way I expected. The 
station was a large one and very crowded. 
Our sentry left us on the platform and went 
to inquire about the trains. He found out 
that the next train for Brandenburg left at 
3 p.m. and that we should have to cross 
Berlin to another station. This meant a 
wait of over three hours. On our way across 


the city I noticed there was not a par- 
ticle of food displayed in any of the 


shop windows, although such things as 
jewellery and other articles were plentifully 
exhibited. 


MAGAZINE. 


On arriving at the other 


Our station our sentry took us 
Experiences in into a large station restaurant 
Berlin. and told us to sit down ata 


table and have our dinner. 
What a contrast to our restaurants at home! 
The only things exhibited were two urns of 
black coffee, and this was supplied without 
milk or sugar. The restaurant was crowded 
with soldiers and civilians, all whom looked 
war-weary and miserable. If ever a nation 
was sick of war, Germany was. The people 
who came into the restaurant brought their 
own food with them, and merely ordered 
coffee. It was rather amusing to see one 
pompous-looking officer come in with a 
fashionably-dressed lady. The latter would 
take from her bag some slices of black bread 
and, sitting at a table near by, commence 
her dinner, which consisted only of the black 
bread and coffee. 

The people’s faces were a study when we 
opened our parcels and exhibited corned 
beef, biscuits, cheese, dripping, and so on. 

We did not wish to flaunt our food before 
starving people, but we were very hungry, 
and there was no reason why we should not 
have a decent dinner. We gave our sentry 
a good meal also, in return for his kindness, 
for had he cared he could have made us 
stand on the platform for three hours, 

On our left was a poor woman with two 
tiny children, and we gave them a handful 
of biscuits. So hungry was the woman that 
she took some of the biscuits from the 
children and ate them herself. 

Taking a packet of Fry’s cocoa and a 
two-pint tin to the counter, I asked if they 
would kindly make us some cocoa. Quite 
a murmur went round when they saw the 
cocoa, for it was both scarce and costly in 
Germany. The waitresss brought it to our 
table when it was ready, and in return we 
gave her some biscuits, which she readily 
accepted. The manager now came up to 
us and said, in quite good English: “ If 
German prisoners were going through London 
the English would not give them boiling 
water and make cocoa for them, and they are 
not treated so well as you fellows are treated 
by us.” 

“Have you ever been in England?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Well,” I said, ‘it may interest you to 
know that on all the principal stations in 
England there are free buffets where soldiers 
can get free cups of cocoa and sandwiches, 
and I can assure you that if four German 
prisoners were going through London, they 
would be treated the same as a British 
Tommy. In the prisoner-of-war camps,” I 
continued, ‘‘they get exactly the same 
allowance of food as the British civilian.” 
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“They listened with interest to our explanation of the raid, the manager acting as interpreter.” 
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A geveral view of the Brandenburg prisoner-of-war camp. 


We then told them what good food we had 
in England prior to our capture at Zeebrugge. 
On mentioning Zeebrugge he spoke in 
German to the other people in the restaurant, 
who gathered round to have a look at us. 
He then explained to us that the Zeebrugge 
Raid was known throughout Germany as 
one of the bravest deeds on record. They 
listened with interest to our explanation of 
the raid, the manager acting as interpreter. 
The people got very friendly after this, and 
many a smile and ‘“‘ Goot Tag’’ we got as 
they left the restaurant. The manager 
brought a large plate of apples for us, and we 
gave him some Fry’s cocoa in exchange. 

Our sentry wanted to do a little business 
in town, and presently, much to our surprise, 
put his loaded rifle under the table and left us 
for an hour. During his absence we strolled 
round the station, and had we cared to go out 
into the town no one would have troubled. 

At 2.30 p.m. we lined up in a queue behind 
a barrier to catch the 3 p.m. train. All 
tickets and passports were examined by the 
military police before passing through the 
barrier. Everyone, rich and poor alike, 
carried their own luggage, the only porters 
on the station being old men and young girls. 

On arriving at Brandenburg station we had 
a march of four miles to the camp, but our 
sentry informed us we could ride half-way 
there on the tram if we cared to pay the fare, 
which we did. Whilst on the tram I had a 
close view of a lady's dress, and one could 
see that the rumour about women’s dress 
being made of paper was quite true. 


We soon sighted the camp 
which, like all the others, 
comprised wooden huts sur- 
rounded by barbed-wire. This 
camp was occupied by British, French, 
Russians, and Italians, about ten thousand in 


Brandenburg 
Camp. 


number, two thousand of these being British. 
On arriving in the camp we were taken.over 
by a German non-commissioned officer, who 
gave our sentry a receipt for us. 

It was quite dark when we arrived and we 
were put into a small hut and told to stay 
there for the night. No food or drink was 
given us, so our rations for that day, so fat 
as the Germans were concerned, was one 
thin slice of black bread. It was a dirty 
little place, with just a few boards to sleep 
on, and possessed a very small window. The 
door was locked and a sentry on guard 
outside. We ate the remainder of our 
parcel for supper and then lay down on the 
boards to sleep. 

No breakfast was given us ‘next morning, 
and at 9 a.m. we were taken across to the 
office where all particulars concerning us 
were taken. The orders of the camp were 
then read out and we had to sign them. 
On leaving the office we were taken to a store 
shed, where we were supplied with a wooden 
bed, and paper mattress, which we had to 
fill with straw, two blankets, and a bowl and 
spoon. We were next told off to our hut, 
which was situated five hundred yards away, 
so, placing the wooden beds one on top of 
the other, we started to struggle along, but 
it was just as much as we could do to lift 
them, much more carry them. Some of our 
new comrades, however, quickly came to 
our assistance. 

What a surprise awaited us! The room 
was a small one, just large enough to accom- 
modate about thirty men, and was the most 
comfortable one I had been in since my 
capture. The majority of the occupants were 
petty officers of the R.N., their length of time 
as prisoners varying from two to three years. 

Our comrades made us very welcome and 
asked us where we were captured. On 
being told “ Zeebrugge”’ they crowded 
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round us and wanted to know full particulars, 
for they had only heard the German version 
of the raid. 

All these men were in receipt of parcels, 
and soon gave us a good breakfast. We 
were next taken over to the committee- 
room and given a parcel each. On getting 
back to the hut we were invited to dinner, 
and had the best meal since our capture. 
It consisted of fried bacon, potatoes, and 
beans, and a bottle of beer, finishing with 
English cigarettes. 

After dinner one man kindly asked me if 
I would like to mess in with him; he said 
he was getting regular parcels from England 
and had a good stock in hand. I explained 
to him that up to the present I had not 
received any parcels from England and had 
no prospects of getting one. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
he said; ‘‘ we can manage until you get your 
parcels from home, because the committee 
will help you from time to time.” I therefore 
accepted his offer and we messed together 
during the remainder of my stay in Germany. 
We could not afford to live extravagantly, 
but we managed to keep off the German 
soup. We soon settled down in_ this 
camp, only having to fall in for muster 
once each day, at 6.30 a.m. 


There were about five 

“Dud” Tea. thousand Russians working 
in the camp and the fields 

adjoining. ‘These men smuggled vegetables 


into camp and exchanged them with us for 
black bread. Those working in the town 
would bring in cooking utensils, cups and 
saucers—anything one cared to ask them 
for. In exchange for these articles they 
wanted packets of tea, cocoa, or biscuits, 
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which they took down to the town and sold 
to the Germans at extortionate prices. We 
were aware of this practice, and no small 
quantity of ‘‘dud"’ tea found its way into 
German homes. The men would carefully 
open their packets of tea, empty them into a 
basin, and after using the tea the leaves were 
put on the stove to dry and afterwards put 
back in the packets, which were sealed down 
again. Fresh tea was put at the top and 
bottom of the packet in case it was opened, 
and this method always worked successfully. 

In the hut were lists of names in five 
groups, and each day in turn one group went 
to Brandenburg to fetch the parcels from the 
post-office. A covered cart was used for 
this purpose and we had to pull it along by 
means of drag-ropes. It was a fairly level 
road, and twenty men were sufficient to 
drag a load of parcels. We always had a 
guard with us in case anyone tried to escape. 
At the post-office, before each parcel was 
handed out, it was carefully checked by the 
postal authorities, who took the name and 
number of each parcel and entered it in a 
book. Quite a number of the packages, 
however, simply comprised the box and 
string, the contents having been abstracted. 

All kinds of remarks would be made about 
the “ Englanders ” by the German people as 
we passed through the town with our loaded 
cart. I don’t think the majority of them 
believed what their newspapers said about 
England starving. Some would smile at us 
as we passed by, others would scowl. 

Some of the men when going down to 
Brandenburg would put a few biscuits in 
their pockets to give to the children. These 
little mites would follow our wagon through 
the town shouting “ Biscuit, Englander.” 


loading up food-parcels at the Brandenburg post-office. 
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Through being kind to the children we won 
the hearts of the Brandenburg people, 
especially the officials at the post-office, who 
would get anything from the shops in town 
for us, as we were not allowed to go into shops 
ourselves. For instance, I wanted a piece 
of china with the word “ Brandenburg ’’ on 
to take home, and asked a post-office official 
to get mea piece. I promised I would come 
down with the wagon next day and pay for 
it. As I could not go down next day he 
sent three beautiful pieces of china up to the 
camp by another man for me to choose from. 
I did not see him again for nearly a week ; 
then I paid him for two pieces and returned 
the other. ‘‘ You trust the English ?”’ I said 
to him. “ Yes,’’ he replied; ‘ you English 
have been good to my little girl, by giving 
her chocolate and biscuits, and I am only too 
pleased to help you in return.” 

One day we saw a company of Brandenburg 
soldiers just off to the Western front. A 
fine band preceded them, playing patriotic 
airs, and their wives and children were in the 
ranks. These men were not by any means 
the pick of Germany’s manhood, being chiefly 
old men and boys. They looked very un- 
happy, and as I watched them pass by I 
thought what a contrast they were to the 
4th Battalion Royal Marines on their way 
to Deal station. 

On the 17th October, 1918, there was a 
general inspection right throughout Germany 
to pick men out for the front. Quite a 
number of our sentries had to go, and the 
men left to guard the camp were poor speci- 
mens of manhood comprising those suffering 
from shell-shock and men of unsound mind, 
who were not orily dangerous but incapable 
of doing their duty. 


In the camp there was a 


Captain warrant officer captured from 
Fryatt’s Last the S.S. Brusse/s—Captain 
Letter. Fryatt’s ship—and he told 


us the tollowing pathetic 
tale. After being captured, the captain and 
his crew were put in Bruges Convict Prison, 
occupying the same cell as we had been in. 
Whilst in the cell the captain was repeatedly 
sent for by the German authorities to give 
an account of how and why he rammed the 
submarine. The captain told the rest of the 
crew the questions asked him, and passed 
the remark that the Germans intended 
making trouble. Shortly after the captain 
and mate were separated from the rest and 
put in another cell, and Captain Fryatt was 
informed that he would be tried by court- 
martial for ramming a German submarine 
when ordered to stop. He was sent to 
Berlin for trial and, as everyone knows, was 
sentenced to be shot. He was told one fore- 
noon that the sentence would be carried out 
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the following morning at 7 a.m., and asked 
permission to write a farewell letter to‘ his 
wife and children. This request was granted. 
At 6 p.m. that night an escort came into the 
cell and informed the captain that there had 
been a mistake in the time; he was to be 
shot at 7 p.m. that night, instead of in the 
morning. A few minutes before 7 p.m. he 
was marched out to the back-yard and told 
to sit down in a chair. His last request 
before being executed was that he should not 
be blindfolded. As it was quite dark, and 
the yard badly lit, the German officer shone 
a torch on the captain’s left breast, and the 
firing party on a signal from the officer fired 
at the ring of light. The German officer then 
read Captain Fryatt’s letter, but without 
even taking it to higher authority the wretch 
tore it into fragments. 

The war news read out to us each night 
now became particularly interesting, es- 
pecially when we learnt that Germany was 
asking for an armistice. We began to get 
excited, for our freedom was in sight, and 
only those who know what it is to be penned 
up behind barbed-wire for many weary 
months can understand what this meant to 
us. 

On the 1oth of November our senior 
sergeant-major came round the huts and 
informed us that a revolution had broken out 
all over Germany, military rule was smashed, 
and the Armistice would be signed at 11 a.m. 
that day. He warned us to make no demon- 
strations and to go quietly about the camp. 
The Germans had informed him that if we 
disobeyed this order they would not hesitate 
to do their worst. 

When we fell in for roll-call we noticed that 
the under-officers were still wearing their 
Iron Crosses and military badges, but the 
senior officer was not. As the officers 
reported to the senior he ordered each one 
to take off his medals and badges. This 
they smilingly did. 


At 10.45 a.m. the members 


“ Forgive of the ‘Soldiers’ and 
and Workers’ Council’ arrived 
Forget.” in camp and the red flag was 


hoisted. As the flag went 
up the Russians gave a hearty cheer, but the 
English remained quiet. The representatives 
went first to the General’s house, and he 
appeared at the door minus his decorations 
and welcomed them into the camp. They 
afterwards addressed the prisoners by means 
of interpreters, and this is what they said: 
“We, the representatives of the Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Council, greet the English and 
other prisoners in this camp. We ask you 
to forgive and forget all cruelties committed 
during vour stay in this country. Remember 
it was the military authorities and not the 
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German people who made you suffer. We 
intend, during the remainder of the time you 
are in this country, to do all in our power to 
make your lives as comfortable as possible. 
If you have any grievances vou must come 
to us and we will remedy them.” We asked 
them if letters which were held up could be 
released, and they informed us that in future 
Englishmen would be put in charge of letters 
and we would get them immediately on their 
arrival incamp. Jn addition we could write 
home as often as we liked, and none would 
be censored. They also informed us that 
Englishmen in convict prisons would be 
teleased at once. What we wanted to know 
most was when we were likely to start for 
home. This question puzzled them some- 
what, but they replied, after some considera- 
tion: “We do not know, but it will be 
sooner than you expect. When vou go, we 
hope you will go in an orderly manner, for 
some of the German population may cause 
trouble.” 

I went down to Brandenburg with the 
packet wagon on the 1oth of November. 
Everywhere in the town we met happy faces 
and people shouted to us, ‘ War finished ! 
Englander go home to England!’’ There 
were armed guards at the post-office and 
station, and thousands of people, all wearing 
red revolutionary ribbon, stood about the 
streets. Red flags were hoisted on all the 
public buildings, and strewn about the 
streets were cap ornaments, badges, and medal 
ribbons belonging to soldiers, who had 
thrown them away in disgust. At 4 p.m. 
that day a small printed form was handed 
round to the people, telling them definitely 
that the Armistice had been signed, and there 
was great rejoicing everywhere. 

As the days dragged by after the Armistice 
we began to get very anxious. Germany was 
in a scate of revolution, and we did not feel 
very sate. Rumours began to reach us that 
in some of the places the mob had raided the 
camps, thrown the gates open, and told the 
prisoners to go. When the prisoners at- 
tempted to leave, however, they were mown 
down by machine-gun fire. We were in- 
formed in our camp that if we attempted to 
break out they would not be responsible for 
what might happen to us, and any misconduct 
would be punished by clearing the camp last. 
As there were three hundred and sixty-four 
prisoner-of-war camps in Germany we should 
have a long time to wait ! 

After the Armistice we were allowed to 
leave the camp for walks in small batches, 
accompanied by two sentries, who were very 
easily bribed, after we got a short distance 
from the camp, to allow us to go on our own, 
provided we all met again at a certain place. 

My friend and I, whilst in town one day, 
met a petty officer of the German Navy. He 
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spoke English very well and stopped us to 
ask when we were going home. During our 
conversation I was much surprised when he 
informed me that he was at Zeebrugge during 
our raid, so I thought it a good opportunity 
to ask him a few questions. ‘ Well,”’ he 
said, ‘' the war is over now, so I need not be 
afraid to tell you the truth. We did not 
know you were coming, and were quite 
unprepared; with the exception of the 
watchkeepers we were all fast asleep. The 
operation was a great success at Zeebrugge, 
the canal being effectually blocked, but not 
at Ostend until the Findictive came back the 
second time and sank herself." He told us 
that the ships were heeled over on their sides 
and a passage made for the submarines to 
go to sea within a fortnight after the raid, 
but it was never really successful because of 
the sand drifting into the canal. ‘ We 
expected you to make a= landing at 
Zeebrugge,”” he added, ‘and had you done 
so that night you would have been successful, 
as our defences were very weak. We 
expected you to come back again in a day or 
two, so troops and heavy guns were hurriedly 
withdrawn from the Western front and all 
the defences strengthened at once.” 


In reply to a question about 


How the the revolution, he said: 
Revolution ‘‘ The Navy started it. Our 
Started. Government wanted us to 


go to sea and meet your fleet, 
and of course we refused. We knew we 
should not stand much of a chance in a sea- 
fight, and our refusal was the means of 
starting the revolution, which ended the war. 
I wish I was in England ! ” he concluded, and 
with this remark he left us. 

On the 19th December we had orders to 
fall in at 11 a.m. Two British sailors had 
recently escaped from the camp and made 
their own way to the frontier, and as this 
fact was unknown to the Germans, two 
Italian soldiers dressed as English sailors 
answered the missing men’s names and fell 
in with us. When we marched out of camp 
we also smuggled with us a Russian boy, 
aged about fourteen, and who had been a 
prisoner in Germany over two years. We 
made our own way to the station without an 
escort, but German soldiers met us where 
we waited for the special train, which 
arrived at 1 p.m. As the train moved out 
the Commander of our late camp was there 
to sce the last of us. 

We arrived at Warnemiinde at 4 p.m. the 
next day, after a long and tedious journey. 
Awaiting us were three Danish ships. We 
had previously been given cards to fill in, 
and as each man went on board his card was 
examined very carefully. The two Italian 
soldiers got on board all right, as we filled 
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The barracks at Copenhagen where the Author and his comrades spent Christmas before sailing for England. 


their cards up for them, but it was different 
with the Russian boy, who had no card. 
Before all the men could embark it was 
quite dark. A rope was lowered from the 
stern of the ship, the men still waiting to go 
up the gangway tied the Russian boy to it, 
and he was hauled on board. 


At 6 p.m. the last man was 
safely on board. We were 
free men once more—and no 
one but a prisoner knows 
what that feels like! Owing to the mines 
we had to wait until next morning before 
we could put to sea. We held a concert 
on board that night, left Warnemiinde at 
6 a.m. next morning, and arrived at Copen- 
hagen at 4.30 p.m. the same day. At 
Copenhagen we disembarked and entrained, 
and after one hour's ride reached a place 
called Sandholm. We now had a four-mil 
walk through snow to the barracks, where 
we formed up in the square and were 
addressed by the Danish Commandant. 
“Englishmen,” he said, ‘I give you a 
hearty welcome to Denmark in the name of 
the Danish Government. We all know only 
too well in this country the terrible sufferings 
you have endured at the hands of a most 
brutal enemy. Forget what you have been 
through, and enjoy yourselves while you are 
staying in this country. We shall do every- 
thing in our power to make you happy until 
a ship is ready to take you to England. 
I need hardly ask you to conduct your- 
selves, -because as Englishmen I know you 
will.” 

We gave the Commandant three hearty 
cheers, and then we were marched off to our 


Free Once 
More ! 


quarters. Everything in the rooms was 
spotlessly clean and each man had a nice 
comfortable bed—for the first time since his 
capture. Our stay at these barracks lasted 
four days, including Christmas Day, and we 
had all we could possibly wish for, the Danes 
doing everything in their power to make our 
lives happy. 

We left on the 27th December for England, 
the Danes giving us a hearty send-off. 
Thousands of people lined the quay, and 
military bands played English tunes as the 
Frederick VII., a large liner, carried us out 
of harbour. 

The two Italian soldiers were discovered 
and detained in Denmark, but the Russian 
boy was allowed to accompany us to 
England. After a pleasant voyage we 
arrived at the mouth of the Humber, where 
all the vessels in the vicinity blew their 
sirens and made signals, such as ‘* Welcome 
Home.” 

Next morning we were taken on a tug to 
Hull, and before landing a letter was read to 
us from the King, welcoming us home. We 
entrained for Ripon amidst cheers from 
large crowds who had come to witness our 
arrival. 

At Ripon Camp each man was medically 
examined and afterwards given a complete 
new outfit. 

On the rst January, 1919, we were given 
a sum of money, a free railway warrant to 
take us to our homes, and two months’ 
leave. 

Special trains conveyed us to the principal 
stations, and so we left for our homes and 
civilization once more after all the hardships 
we had endured in Germany. 


THE END. 


“* That's our ship’ 
said someone.” 
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The story of a unique salvage feat, accomplished with dogged pluck in the face of every kind 


of difficulty. 


The wonderful work of a little band of Britishers turned an abandoned wreck 


into a floating fortune, and right well did they deserve their reward. 


iT was with a great deal of antici- 
pation that I agreed to go to 
North Russia on a wreck-raising 
expedition. The prospect of 
traversing those dangerous 
northern seas and searching those 
rugged shores appealed to me. There was 
something fascinating in the quest. 

Accordingly, about the middle of June, 
Ig19g, we said good-bye to the shores of old 
England and began to speculate upon the 
adventures that might befall us in ploughing 
the lonely sea’ off the coast of Lapland and 
Russia before we arrived in sight of Archangel. 
They are treacherous regions, and many a 
good ship has left her bones to bleach on 
those lonely shores. 

Fog, all-pervading and terrible, came down 
on us within a few days. We were without 
eyes, a blind company floating we knew not 
whither. Our siren, wailing like a lost soul, 
merely seemed to magnify the ghostly silence 
that enwrapped us. We strained our cyes 
to pierce the blanket of fog, but we could 
see nothing. We were further troubled as 
to whether our compass was true, or whether 
the strong magnetic influences of the Far 
North had made it unreliable. 

Vol. xlv.—28. 


Nosing our way carefully along, poring 
over the chart to try to fix our position, we 
became aware of another danger—icebergs ! 
The air suddenty grew colder, a gentle breeze 
sprang up and blew away the blinding fog, 
and through the wraiths of mist we saw a 
huge berg bearing down on us. We promptly 
altered helm and breathed a little quicker as 
we heard the waves pounding on the icy 
shores of the berg. We were very glad to 
sce it slip behind us, and with it went the 
fog. Henceforward, at any rate, we had 
our eves to see approaching dangers. We 
reached Archangel safely towards the end 
of June. 

We remained there for a short time to 
make preparations, and then steamed down 
the long, winding River Dwina, and out into 
the open sea. Some three hundred miles 
from Archangel we saw the wreck of the 
Ulhdia, red and grim, standing up on the 
shore. 

“ That’s our ship,” said someone. 

It was—-if we could get her. 

The wreck that we were about to try to 
salve was a ship of some six thousand tons, 
the property of the Ministry of Shipping. 
Her history offered no encouragement at all, 
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to say the least of it. She was anchored in 
Saroka Bay in 1617, loading with timber, 
when she dragged her anchors during a 
tremendous gale and was driven hard ashore. 
Her captain did all he could to get her off, 
but was unsuccessful. By no means dis- 
heartened, he went to Archangel for more 
gear with which to prosecute his attempt, 
only to find on his return that the ship had 
been rifled from stem to stern by the Russians, 
who had removed everything portable, in- 
cluding even the wireless apparatus. Never- 
theless, the captain made a valiant effort to 
get his vessel afloat once more, but the task 
proved too difficult for him, and at last he 
was compelled to abandon the ship. 

A Russian salvage company now obtained 
permission to salve her, and came along to 
see what they could do. They spared no 
exertion, but in the end had to admit defeat. 

So the Ulidia lay until the following spring, 
pounded by the recurring gales and accumu- 
lating a thick coat of rust on her sides, Then 
came another Russian salvage company to 
try their skill. All the cunning of their 
craft, however, failed to get the steamer off. 
It appeared as though she had gone ashore 
for good. 

A Russian icebreaker next entered the 
lists to win the prize that appeared almost 
within grasp. The captain surveyed the 
wreck, hitched a hawser round the sternpost 
of the Ulidia, and set his steamer to pull her 
off. He waited tensely for some movement, 
but instead there came a rending noise and 
the sternpost of the wreck, with her rudder 
attached, was wrenched right out by the 
mighty pull of the icebreaker. The Ulidia 
herself, however, remained 1mmovable. So 
the icebreaker, too, retired defeated, and 
left the wreck to the mercy of the elements. 

The darkness of the terrible Arctic winter 
shut down for the second time on the wreck. 
The ice started to score her sides, the rust 
ate deeper into her hull. She was merely 
a useless derelict ashore, yet if she could 
be moved only a few feet she would become 
a floating fortune. 

Then the spring came again, and with the 
spring came a young soldier searching for 
likely wrecks to salve. Where sailors, work- 
ing in their own element, had failed, a soldier 
came, saw, and at long last conquered. That 
soldier was Major Young, who seems to have 
inherited the genius of his father, whose 
wonderful work as Chief of the Salvage Section 
has made history. 

‘The Russians in the locality laughed when 
they heard the Englishman was going to 
try his hand at salving the Ulidia. But 
Major Young did not heed them, nor did the 
black record of previous attempts frighten 
him. Despite the fact that he was alone on 
a desolate foreign shore, he determined from 
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the first to get the ship off. The failures thit 
had gone before were merely an added in- 
centive to him to succeed. 

He completed his survey, and gathered 
about seventy Russians to carry out the 
operations. They were the queerest salvage 
gang I have ever set eyes on. Most were 
loyal Russians, a few seemed neither one 
thing nor the other, while the remainder were 
avowedly Bolshevists, merely waiting for a 
chance to break out and run amok, You can 
guess they were not very nice people to have 
dealings with! Our troops, who had been 
holding the Bolshevists back on that front, 
were gradually withdrawing, so the situation 
trom our point of view was decidedly in: 
teresting. 

We worked like galley slaves from dawn 
to dark, and turned in dead tired at night 
to sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion. Our 
plans progressed, and we strengthened the 
ship in all directions with stout logs, shoring 
her up wherever it was necessary. We then 
built many boxes around holes in the bottom, 
and when these were complete filled them 
with cement, which set as hard as rock and 
rendered those places quite watertight. Yet 
it was sheer, dogged, persevering labour all 
the time to induce the Russians to do what 
we wanted, and the difficulties with which we 
had to cope, owing to lack of material on the 
spot, were continually increasing. 

Major Young, who directed operations 
throughout, showed a remarkable insight 
into what was necessary to achieve the end 
we worked and hoped for. Always he did 
the right thing at the right time, and his 
handling of the various problems that cropped 
up was quite masterly. It became evident, 
as work went on, that we should want more 
pumps, for those we had could not possibly 
keep her afloat 1f we got her off. To meet 
this contingency, we sent to England for a 
twelve-inch motor pump and at the same 
time commissioned a motor engineer named 
Reay to come out to help us. In due course 
he arrived with the pump, and his coming 
undoubtedly made all the difference to us. 
A little later on we were joined by another 
Britisher, who was a welcome addition, and 
brought our party up to four. 

Then things began to get even more 
exciting, for the Bolshevists, who had been 
gradually creeping forward, suddenly ad- 
vanced against Onega and—helped by a 
mutinous Russian regiment which traitor- 
ously went over to them—captured the port. 
The Bolos in our gang were quietly jubilant, 
while the loyal Russians were very dis- 
heartened. Saroka, where we were working, 
was the next port to Onega, and unrest was 
growing in our neighbourhood to such a 
marked degree that a rising was expected 
at any minute. Bolshevist agents helped all 


they knew to bring this about by the most 
insidious propaganda. Some of our gang 
wanted to go over to the Bolshevists, others 
desired to clear right out of the way of any 
coming trouble. 

As was only natural, amid such conditions 
it was almost impossible to make progress. 
Every day we were expecting treachery on 
the part of the Bolos, and consequently we 
had to be more watchful than ever. The 
Ulidia lay broadside on upon a_ boulder- 
strewn beach covered with seaweed and mud. 
The gale had pitched her into the worst place 
to be found anywhere round about. 

Notwithstanding all our troubles and draw- 
backs, after two months of incessant toil 
we were ready to put our fortunes to the test. 

‘““We must get another pump,” Major 
Young said. ‘‘ We shall never keep her 
afloat, even with the motor pump. We'll 
go to Kem and see if we can find one there.’” 

Accordingly Major Young and I went off 
to Kem, a distance of about two hundred 
miles, to try to find the additional pump. 
By the greatest good fortune we found just 
what we wanted, a twelve-inch steam pump. 

Then came the difficulty of getting it 
to the wreck. There was no train back to 
Saroka, and we had made arrangements to 
try to get the Ulidia off the next day. There 
was only one thing to be done. We in- 
quired about a special train, eventually 
carrying our point and engaging a special 
engine and one truck. After a good deal of 
argument and persuasion, we managed to 
get the pump upon the open truck and 
scrambled up beside it. 

The ride that followed was a perfect night- 
mare. The driver and stoker were by no 
means pleased at having to go to Saroka, 
for they were just about to knock off work 
when we came on the scene and prevented 
them; and no Russian likes working over- 
time. The engine, like all Russian engines, 
burned wood, and they stoked it up until the 
flames rushed out of the firebox and flying 
pieces of charcoal smothered us with burning 
embers and set our clothes alight in several 
places. By this time we were speeding along 
at an alarming rate, swaying from side to 
side and bumping along the badly-worn 
track to such an extent that the pump 
began to slip off the truck. We clung to it 
desperately, and fortunately managed to 
discover a piece of rope, with which we lashed 
it firmly. 

Still our engine thundered on, and I verily 
believe the driver took a fiendish pleasure 
in every bump the train made, more es- 
pecially when he saw the two Englishmen 
crouching down hanging on to the pump and 
onlv keeping their places on the truck with 
difficulty. Personally I was prepared to see 
anything happen that night. 
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The engine seemed to have gone mad as 
it clattered through the desolate forests and 
over the wooden bridges, emitting showers of 
sparks and making a prodigious clanking 
owing to some defect in one of the wheels. 
Major Young and I hung on desperately, and 
about half-past twelve at night the engine 
rushed with a shriek into Saroka. 

So far so good. But there we were, 
dumped down in Saroka in the middle of the 
night, with no means of getting to the 
Ulidia, which was eight miles away. We held 
a little council of war, and coming across a 
boat, we both got aboard and set off in the 
direction of the ship. We thought it was 
going to be a simple matter to reach her 
when we sheered off from the little quay in 
the dark, but we hadn’t gone very far when 
we realized that we had embarked on a 
foolhardy enterprise. The night was very 
misty, our small craft had only a few inches 
of freeboard, and she began to rock in a very 
unpleasant manner. We soon stopped row- 
ing, for we were quite lost. 

We did not know whether to try to find our 
way back to Saroka, or to go on in search of 
the Ulidia. After a palaver, we decided to 
carry on. 

It was very weird bending to our oars in 
the darkness, not knowing at all where 
we were. Presently we heard a splash- 
ing just ahead, and before we knew it a 
strong tide-race had caught our boat and we 
were some time before we managed to pull 
out of the turbulent water. A little later 
we were gladdened by the faint lights of the 
Uldia. We hailed her at the top of our 
voices, and scrambled aboard, worn out with 
our exertions and very pleased indeed to get 
back safe and sound. 

We were up at dawn the next day, to find 
that during our absence the Russians had 
been making an attempt to get the wreck 
off alone. They had dragged her bow into 
deep water, but fortunately her stern still 
stuck fast on the reef. I say fortunately, 
because if they had managed to get her off 
she would have sunk like a stone, owing to 
lack of pumps, and all our work—and the 
ship—-would have been lost for good. This 
interference led to a sharp verbal encounter 
with the Russians. 

We could see it was no good wasting words 
on them, so we hurried off to Saroka and got 
the new twelve-inch pump down to the 
Ulidia. Just as the tide was rising we saw 
an Admiralty tug on the horizon. 

Then we got busy. We brought the 
Russian tug, on which we had been working, 
right in alongside the U/idia until the tug 
actually rested on the bottom. The Ad- 
miralty tug we placed on the other side, and 
made hawsers fast. Right aft were two cables 
running from two anchors firmly bedded in 
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the shore about three hundred fathoms away. 
Forward was another cable, made fast to 
an anchor similarly placed. We proposed 
to get the Ulidia off at high tide by hauling 
on these cables and at the same time setting 
the tugs hauling on the wreck for all they 
were worth. 

All along one or two of the Russians were 
continually obstructing us, and their every 
action merely strengthened the suspicions 
they compelled us to entertain. Directly 
we began to make our attempt our worst 
suspicions were confirmed, for amid all the 
bustle and excitement of hauling on the 
cables attached to the anchors, one Russian, 
seizing an axe, severed the cables attached 
to the anchors aft, while another “' acci- 
dentally ” knocked the pin out of the shackle 
of the forward anchor, so in a few moments 
we were deprived of the haulage power that 
we reckoned would win the day in our 
favour. 

It was a case of now or never. The tugs 
were towing their hardest, we felt the wreck 
tremble slightly, and so, instead of giving up 
in despair, we increased our efforts, whipped 
up the tugs to pull their last pound, and at 
last the Ulrdia, with a shiver and the horrible 
grating of rock against iron, slowly slid off 
the reef that had held her tightly for over 
two years, 

There was no time for congratulations, for 
the derelict was leaking like a sieve. The 
pumps were going at full pressure, and the 
twelve-inch motor pump that Reay had 
brought from England was throwing out 
seven hundred and fifty tons of water an 
hour in an effort to keep the ship afloat. 
By a hairsbreadth we managed to prevent 
the Ulidia from running on a sandbank ; 
then we got her into deep water and the tugs 
took charge of her. 

For the next two days and nights it was 
touch and go. All the time the ship was in 
imminent danger of sinking, and it was only 
the wonderful work of Reay that kept her 
afloat. For fifty-four hours this splendid 
engineer worked desperately to keep the 
water down, and during the,whole of that 
time he neither rested nor slept. In fact, 
he had hardly enough time to take food to 
keep body and soul together. 

We brought the U/dia at last to a little 
hamlet called Raznovalok, made hawsers fast 
to the ramshackle wharf, and pulled and 
coaxed her alongside, placing her in a position 
where there was practically only a foot of 
water under her keel. Then we let her 
settle, and Reay was able to come off duty 
and sleep as he deserved. 

It was no doubt the news of the early 
evacuation of the British from North Russia 
that led to the “accidents” on the part 
of the Russians during the refloating. Of 
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course, at a moment like this, when we were 
worked to death, it was easy to plead a 
misunderstanding of orders; the difference 
in our languages made the excuse only too 
plausible. But I believe that some of the 
Bolos had plotted to bring our effort to 
naught, so that we should be compelled to 
leave her, and they would then have taken 
advantage of our work and gear, got her off, 
and kept her for themselves. With such a 
plot afoot, you can realize that our prospects 
were not too bright, and even though we had 
checkmated the Holos at the outset, it by 
no means followed that the game was won. 

The Ulidia was in such a rotten state, we 
discovered, that before we could go any 
farther it was absolutely imperative to try 
to patch her up. We accordingly sent down 
a diver, who surveyed the worst damage, 
after which we made a great wooden patch, 
something like a cradle, sixteen feet wide by 
sixteen feet long, and manceuvred it under 
the keel of the wreck, fastening it into place 
as securely as possible with chains and ropes, 
which we passed under the patch and lashed 
to the rails of the wreck. We made the patch 
as watertight as we could with oakum, sacks, 
and such-like things, but even at the best it 
was very temporary, and I’m afraid few 
people would care to trust their lives to a 
similar device. However, we had no choice ; 
it was a case of doing that or leaving our 
prize, and after all our labour we were in no 
mood to abandon the Ulidia just when we 
had won our first success. 

The patch fixed, we set the pumps to work 
again, got as much water out as possible, and 
set off for Archangel, where we proposed 
to tinker her up so that she would be able 
to withstand the long journey back to Eng- 
land, Our intention was to get the vessel 
into dry dock so that we could examine her 
thoroughly and work on her properly. 

We spent about a week at Raznovalok, 
making the huge cushion for the fracture and 
getting it into place. Almost directly we 
started out for Archangel our troubles began. 
I have explained that the sternpost and 
rudder of the Uldia had been dragged away 
by an icebreaker ; the consequence was that, 
instead of the tugs taking charge of the 
Ulidia, she took charge of them, veering 
about all over the place in the craziest 
manner and doing just as she pleased. It 
seemed impossible that we should ever get 
her to Archangel. Nevertheless, we perse- 
vered, and after a stiff two days’ fight 
managed to make that port, thus completing 
another stage of our journey. 

It was now September, and the evacuation 
of the British front was proceeding rapidly. 
Whatever we decided to do had to be done 
quickly if we were to get away before the 
last of the British left. We found a dry dock 
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about a quarter of a mile from Archangel, 
and manoeuvred the Ulidia inside. I told 
the Russians to remove the keel blocks from 
the place where the patched fracture would 
come to rest, but this was not done, and 
the Ulidia settled down with a keel block 
pressing right into the middle of the patch ! 

It was annoying, for our patch was not 
made to withstand that sort of treatment. 
However, there was absolutely no time to 
reflood the dock and put the matter right, 
so we made the best of a bad job and carried 
on at full pressure during the remaining 
time that was left to us. The Russians were 
our greatest menace; they struck work on 
the slightest provocation, or on no provo- 
cation at all. They are the greatest experts 
at ‘ hghtning strikes ” that it is possible to 
find. Throughout they played their own 
game as cleverly as they knew how. 

Things at last reached such a threatening 
pitch that we were forced to take steps for 
our own protection. Our first move was to 
go down to the British naval depot at Arch- 
angel, where we explained our position to 
the officer in command and asked for half-a- 
dozen sailors to help us in case trouble broke 
out. No man could have done more for us 
than he did. The matter was put before 
half-a-dozen volunteers, who were overjoyed 
at the prospect of a possible fight. They 
packed their bags and hammocks, and we 
marched the little band up to the dry dock. 

We were just in the nick of time, for we 
found the leading Bolo excitedly haranguing 
the gang. “ Now is the time to strike,”’ he 
was shouting. ‘‘ We've got the ship in dry 
dock. They can’t move it, and in two or 
three days’ time the British will be gone and 
the ship will be ours!” It was a rosy 
prospect for them, because there was actually 
so much truth in what the rascal said. 

We saw that the time had come to act 
quickly if we were to carry off our prize. The 
sight of the business-like band of sailors 
rather disconcerted the Russians, who thought 
that ‘more sailors were on their way, and 
that we had merely come on with a few men 
in advance. Seizing on this uncertainty, we 
turned round on the Russians and gave them 
an hour to pack up and take their departure. 
This they did, muttering among themselves, 
but without giving us further trouble. We 
ten Britishers were left in possession. 

We had not been able to bolt the patch on 
the Ulidia, and there was now not a moment 
to be lost. We hunted up a Russian pilot 
to take the derelict down to Archangel ; 
then we flooded the dock and towed her out. 

Almost immediately she fouled a sand- 
bank, stuck for a moment, and then scraped 
off. The fouling of that bank displaced most 
of the chains and ropes and slued the patch 
round, so that it was only held in place by 
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one chain. We did not know this at the 
time, however, and we had no means of 
finding out until later, when all the danger 
was past. 

At Archangel we took in stores, coal, and 
water. Then I assumed command of the 
tug and the expedition, said good-bye to 
Major Young—who went on ahead in a 
steamer—and we nine Britishers set out on 
our long journey. We kept the pumps going 
night and day, and in spite of this we could 
barely cope with the water that came in. 
I suppose we were about the maddest 
expedition that ever put to sea—nine men 
in charge of a tug and an unmanageable 
six-thousand-ton derelict! The magnitude 
of our task did not deter us, and I cannot 
praise too highly the splendid behaviour of 
the men under me. Working in icy water 
for a deal of the time, they yet remained 
cheerful. We steamed slowly on our way 
through the White Sea, and hugged the 
coast to Nordkyn in the Arctic Circle, where 
we replenished our stores. 

Continuing on our long journey, we had to 
fight hard all the time to keep down the 
water, sleeping when we could. Then trouble 
struck us again in the shape of a terrible 
gale which sprang up at midnight. The 
wind howled horribly, the seas got up, and 
the spray cut like whips. The sorely-tried 
Ulidia began to pitch and roll ominously, 
straining at the towing hawser until I began 
to wonder how long it would stand the 
terrific strain. On top of it all the pumps 
became choked, just when we wanted them 
most, and in an hour we had another three 
feet of water in our hold! Our compasses, 
too, were inaccurate, owing to magnetic 
disturbances, and that night the prospects 
were certainly blacker than they had ever 
been before, for whereas we had often been 
in danger of losing our prize, there was now 
grave danger of the Ulidia losing us—sinking 
and drowning all aboard before the tug could 
pick them up. 

Still we stuck to her, and the engineer, 
with his fine courage, fought with the pumps 
and managed to get one going. I kept the 
tug pounding ahead, and ran for the shelter 
of the fiords, and at daybreak next day we 
anchored in a little bay where the water was 
comparatively calm. The gale howled about 
our ears for a whole week before it blew 
itself out, and during that time we were 
unable to move. When the storm abated 
we got going again and made Tromso, 
where we spent a week refitting after our 
trying experience. 

Thence for seven days we threaded our 
way through the fiords, having frequently 
to shorten the tow-line until the Ulidia was 
almost touching the tug, for this was the 
only way we could get her round some of 


the narrow points; at places you could have 
tossed a biscuit to the rocks on either side, 
so you can tell there was very little room to 
spare. A slight mistake, and she would have 
been ashore again. 

The tow-line was an eighteen-inch hawser, 
and the difficulty of handling this may be 


imagined. It -was hard labour with a 
vengeance, 
Another unfortunate incident occurred 


about this time. An accident happened to 
the boiler of the Ul/idia, and the steam which 
was working the pumps failed. We were 
keeping her afloat solely by pumping, and 
directly the pumps stopped she began to fill. 
The only way of meeting the situation was 
to carry steam from the tug to the Ulidia. 
I ran a flexible steam pipe from one 
ship to the other for this purpose, and the 
engineer luckily got the pump going again 
before the worst happened. 

The last stage of our journey, from south- 
west Norway home to England, was made 
in the teeth of a gale. The pumps had to 
race to keep pace with the inflow of the sea, 
and the engineer and the others were con- 
tinually standing in water, shifting the pumps 
from hold to hold as they were most needed. 
Worse conditions cannot be imagined. 

I thought when we sighted the English 
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coast that all our troubles were at an end, 
but Fate played yet another trick on us by 
dropping a fog down just as we were nearing 
the Tyne. We were right in the track of 
shipping, and the rudderless Ulidia was 
behaving very strangely. We set our siren 
going, and heard the sound of fog signals 
booming out their warnings all around us. 
From the deck of the tug the Ulidia was 
quite invisible, and the only way we could 
tell she was there was by watching the 
strain on the towing hawser. It 1s nervy 
work towing in a fog. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we 
had our last narrow escape, for a barque 
suddenly loomed up out of the fog, missed us 
by a few feet, and disappeared again. One 
tap from the vessel would have put" paid “’ to 
our efforts and settled the wanderings of the 
Ulidia for ever. But luck was with us. 

The next day we had the Ulidia safely 
docked in the Tyne, and it was then that we 
discovered how the patch had been displaced 
by that sandbank at Archangel. It was a 
miracle how that one chain held it on 
throughout our tempestuous voyage. Alto- 
gether we towed the Ulidia two thousand 
two hundred miles, thus creating a world’s 
towing record in spite of the most adverse 
circumstances. 


“One Tree, One Bunch ”—Banana-Growing in Hawaii. 


THE photograph reproduced above shows a lady 
cutting bananas in a garden at Paia, Maui, Hawaiian 
Islands. A Japanese manservant is holding the bunch, 


which is very heavy. A bunch cut the preceding day 


contained sixty-five bananas. It may not be generally 
known that a tree bears one bunch, and one only, and 
is then cut down. The time taken from planting to 
fruition is about fifteen months. 


te LD MOSE” 
was a_ bear, 
one of the 


most ferocious 
of his kind, who was 
known as the “ out- 
law of the Rockies.” 
His haunts were any- 
where between the 
Spanish Peaks in the 
south, Pike’s Peak in 
the north, Marshall 
ass to the west, and 
the front range on 
the east; but the 
Wet Mountain Valley 
section and the head- : 
waters of Cottonwood 
Creck, just cast of 
Nipple Mountain in 
the Sangre De Christo 
Range, seemed to be 
his favourite stamp- 
ing-grounds. In the 
Wet Mountain Valley 
country wholesale 
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and made monthly 
visits to see how 
things were progress- 
ing. One evening I 
arrived at Mr. Price's 
cabin near sunset, 
and, as usual, he in- 
sisted that I should 
remain overnight. We 
sat around the fire 
smoking until quite 
late, and he related 
various hunting ex- 
periences. He told 
me he had seen fresh 
signs indicating that 
“Old Mose” had 
come back to that 
region. ‘Mose’ was 
well known by his 
tracks, as two toes 
on his left hind-foot 
were missing. His 
footprints invariably 
left this trade-mark 
. conspicuously’ regis- 


destruction of young 
stock followed his ap- 
pearance until the 
ranchers, up in arms, 
would get hot on his 
trail. Then ‘‘ Mose" 
would drop over into 
the Cottonwood 
country. This section 
is made up of great 
chasms, gorges, can- 
yons, and precipiccs 
—a safe retreat 
where he could re- 


Mose,” 


episodes from 


A most remarkable bear story. 
the animal this narrative deals 
with, was well known in the Rockies, and 
appeared to possess a charmed life. He 
treated traps with contempt, seemed to 
thrive on bullets, and constantly levied toll 
on the ranchers’ cattle. As the years went 
by “ Mose” became more and more feared, 
but he met his death at last almost by 
accident. On several occasions this four- 
footed outlaw's trail crossed that of Mr. 
Corson, who here describes some exciting 
“Old Mose’s”’ 
career. 


tered in the .snow or 
soft earth. | 

Price informed me 
that he fad arranged 
a huge trap made of 
large. logs and baited 
with fresh meat, 
honey, and codfish. 
One of the three, he 


“Old 


thought, ought to 
tempt the bear's 
appetite. The cod- 


stormy fish he had tied toa 


string, and dragged 


cuperate from the 
Many punctures his 
hide received from ineffective guns. One day 
he would be here and to-morrow somewhere 
else, but wherever he appeared he brought 
death and destruction in his wake. 

It was in 1897 that he first came to my 
notice, owing to his depredations among the 
stock in the Wet Mountain Valley. After 
his raids he generally carried off a few lead 
pellets from the cowboys’ pistols or rifles, 
which never seemed to do more, however, 
than expedite his flight to other sections. 

Near the headwaters of Cottonwood Creek, 
in the Sangre De Christo Range, an old man 
named Price lived alone in a small one-room 
cabin. He was a good fellow and always 
insisted, if it was anywhere near night when 
I struck his place, that I should spread my 
blankets on the floor before his big open 
hearth. At this time I had some men 
prospecting high up on the side of Old Baldy, 


over the ground from 
all four quarters of 
the compass, heading for the trap; he kad 
also torn off small morsels and dropped 
them on the ground to sharpen the bear's 
appetite. 

Next morning Mr. Price and 1 went to 
look at his trap, which was located in a small 
canyon on my route. The bear had not yet 
arrived, but we found everything all right. 
Here we separated, Price going hack to his 
cabin and I up the mountain to where the 
boys were waiting for me at the “ prospect,” 
about five miles farther on. 

At the end of two weeks we were running 
short of provisions, so I returned to Cotopaxi, 
a small place on the railroad, for supplies. It 
was a beautiful September morning when I 
started down the mountain, carrying my 
Winchester and driving two burros which 
were to bring the provisions back. The trail 
led along the steep side of the mountain, 
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among pines and balsam. Occasionally a 
deer or fox sped into the forest, and some- 
times a mountain lion slunk to cover among 
the crags. . 

About eleven o'clock I was drawing close 
to the log trap, and the burros began to 
tremble and show signs of fear. . Presently I 
heard a terrific snorting, followed by grunts 
and squeals similar to the noises made by a 
boar. With some coaxing I got the burros 
past and tied them ; then I slipped cautiously 
back into the canyon to take a look at 
the trap. On approaching I saw that it 
had been sprung; the big logs were bulging 
and moving, and, looking through the 
cracks, I discovered that ‘‘ Old Mose ’’ was 
inside. Truly he was a monster! His 
savage growls, I can assure you, were the 
reverse of soothing to my nerves. 


Looking around, I came 
Signs of across signs of trouble. On 
Trouble. the ground close to the trap 


lay what was left of Mr. 
Price’s rifle, an old single-shot Sharp. The 
stock and lock were broken off, and the 
barrel was bent almost like a horse-shoe. 
I was well acquainted with that gun, for I 
had seen him carry it on many a hunt. 
Searching about I also found my friend’s 
jacket—the same one he had worn on the 
day he came up with me two weeks pre- 
viously. There was a large hole in the 
shoulder, and it was stained in several places 
with blood. I began to fear that some 
serious accident had befallen him. 

Meanwhile Bruin, in the trap, was working 
himself to a high pitch of fury; apparently 
he did not appreciate my presence. He 
was not my game, so I decided not to molest 
him. The beast was rapidly getting into a 
perfect frenzy of rage, and I was afraid the 
trap would collapse at any moment from the 
way the caged brute was pulling and tearing 
at the logs. 

Leaving the bear, I followed a trail of 
bloodstains to the creek. Here I found large 
spots, and some pieces of the old man’s shirt 
that had been used for washing or bandaging. 
Following Price’s tracks along the creck, I 
found traces here and there where he had sat 
down and bathed his wounds, leaving more 
remnants of his shirt, saturated with blood. 
He would move on for a short distance ; then 
he would again have to rest. In several 
places, also, fires had been built, some of 
them not over two hundred feet apart. 
It seemed strange that fires should be built 
so close together, and at first I was at a loss 
to understand the reason. Presently, how- 
ever, I found the fresh tracks of a mountain 
lion in the soft earth, which immediately 
explained the puzzle. 

I hurried the burros, following the fire- 
signs and the uneven footprints along the 


creek, and dreading at any moment to come 
upon my friend's mangled corpse. Half a 
mile of this anxiety, and then I suddenly 
saw smoke curling up above the tree-tops, two 
hundred yards below. A moment later I 
heard a familiar voice shout: ‘* Take that, 
damn you!” and saw the old man throw a 
fire-brand at one of two lions, which had 
become bold enough to come up within 
thirty feet of their intended prey, seemingly 
asking the old man how long he expected to 
keep up the unequal battle ! 

When I arrived on the scene the two lions 
started up the side of the mountain, but a 
well-directed shot caused one to fall mortally 
wounded. The other increased its speed 
until it dropped out of sight over the ridge. 

T found the old man lying beside the creek 
between two fires, which he had built to 
keep the skulking beasts away. That morn- 
ing he had not made any headway towards 
reaching his cabin. He was very weak and 
unable to stand, and in all probability would 
have fallen a victim to the brutes if someone 
had not come along. He had now been out 
here in this wounded condition twenty-four 
hours, all the time trying to make his way 
to his cabin and fighting off the lions with fire, 
They had smelt and even tasted the blood 
where he had washed his wounds, and, seeing 
his helpless condition, were merely waiting 
their chance to spring on him. 

Price’s explanation of what had happened 
was interesting. 

“I shoved my rifle through between the 
logs to shoot the bear,” he said, “‘ when the 
brute sprang forward and bent the barrel of 
the gun, breaking the stock. With the next 
swipe of his powerful claws he gave me a 
frightful blow on the left shoulder. I fell 
and lay there for a few minutes, dazed with 
the terrific force of the blow. With my 
rifle broken there was nothing for me to do 
but go back to my cabin, where I had 
another gun, and dress my wounds. Those 
pesky lions seemed to know what was amiss ; 
they came up to within thirty feet of me, 
until I threw a fire-brand at them, which 
caused them to keep their distance. I do 
not believe I'd ever have been able to reach 
the cabin if you hadn’t happened along.”’ 

I assisted the old man on to a burro, and 
soon had him at the cabin, where I dressed 
his wounds and put him to bed, after which 
he ate a good meal. Leaving him as com- 
fortable as possible, and fastening the door 
and windows so that nothing could get in, 
I placed his revolver, rifle, coffee, and water 
within his reach, and then set out for the 
town, where I arrived shortly after dark and 
Ttelated my experience with ‘ Old Mose” 
and the Jions. 

Although I was tired and it was late, I 
was soon ready for the trail again, with the 
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burros packed. Then I headed back up the 
Mountain, accompanied by two well-armed 
men with a wagon. They were to bring 
Price back to town and help to dispatch 
Bruin. We arrived at Price’s cabin about 
two o'clock in the morning, and found him 
resting well, so we concluded to stay there 
for the remainder of the night and give our- 
selves and the burros a little rest. 

Daylight came all too soon, and we packed 
upand headed for the bear-trap. Everything 
was quiet; not a sound was to be heard 
except the chattering of the squirrels. Three 
brave men, with cocked rifles and bated 
breath, stealthily marched up to do battle 
with “ Mose.” To our amazement we found 
the trap looking as though it had been struck 
by a cyclone. The great logs lay in all 
directions. ‘ Mose’’ had broken out and 
walked away without even being challenged ! 

We followed the tracks over the ridge and 
down into the canyon on the other side, but 
there we lost them, The other men returned 
and took Mr. Price to town, where he soon 
recovered and went back to his hut, anxious 
for another brush with the bear. 

Meanwhile, with the burros, I started on 
up the mountain trail alone, keeping tight 
hold of my Winchester. I was not looking 
for ‘‘ Mose,” to be strictly truthful about it, 
nor had I felt anv great desire to shoot him 
when he was in the trap. In the middle of 
the afternoon, without further incident, I 
arrived at camp and related my experienc 

Ten miles to the west in 
“Old Mose” Galena Basin, a country 
Hits Back. noted for its caves and 
crevices of unknown depth, 
“Mose ’’ went to hibernate for the winter. 
When he came forth in the spring he returned 
to the Wet Mountain Valley, where he carried 
on his usual death-and-destruction tactics 
against the cattle. The cattlemen formed a 
posse and went after this four-footed plague. 
On the return of the posse—empty-handed— 
it was seen that one of the party, Mr. Peck, 
was missing. A search-party found Peck 
and his horse, both dead, lying in a scrub- 
grove on one of the passes. Poor Peck lay 
with his Colt’s revolver close by, all the 
cartridges exploded, and his hunting-knife 
in his hand. Examination showed that his 
neck had been broken by a blow from “ Old 
Mose's ” powerful paw. Beside him lay the 
horse, just as it had been struck down. The 
bear had made a meal off the animal and then 
disappeared. 

The ranchers were now more determined 
than ever to rid the hills of the murderer, 
and they all joined in building heavy log 
traps, and purchasing big steel traps, which 
were placed in “ Mose’s ” favourite haunts. 
Men were appointed to attend to a certain 
number of traps in each section and to visit 


them and replenish the baits on certain days. 
Mr. Hancock was in charge of one of the 
large log traps, with a ponderous trip-lever 
trigger, which was located in a small canyon 
near the headwaters of Bitter Creek. Arriv- 
ing at the trap, he dropped the reins over his 
horse’s head, so that it could browse on the 
tender sprouts while he was renewing the 
bait with a fresh quarter of deer which he 
had killed in the early part of the day. 
Leaning his rifle against the butt of a tree, 
Hancock proceeded with his task. * Just as 
he passed under the heavy lever of the trap- 
door his foot slipped and he fell to the 
ground inside the trap. The piece of deer- 
meat he was carrying struck the trigger and 
sprang the trap-door, with its ponderous 
weight. Down came the door, with a dull 
thud, and Hancock found himself im- 
prisoned in the trap which he himself had 
made for “ Mose’! 

He tried to pry the heavy timbers apart, 
but without result ; he climbed to the top, 
hoping to be able to move some of the logs, 
although he knew they were weighted down 
with heavy boulders, but he found he could 
not shift.them an inch. From one side ot 
the trap to the other Hancock went, up to 
the top and into the corners—unconsciously 
imitating the movements Bruin would have 
made in hunting for any weak point. At 
last he found himself completely exhausted. 
All his efforts were fruitless. The trap con- 
tained no flaws. It was capable of holding 
the strongest bear that ever lived, so that 
his chance of getting out unaided was slim. 
The pangs of hunger were 
now coming on, and night 
was drawing near. Finally 
Hancock scraped up some of 
the fine chips and twigs lying around, made 
a small fire, and roasted part of the deer that 
he had brought in to bait the trap. Presently 
darkness set in, and, being lightly dressed, 
he suffered keenly from the cold night air 
wafted from the neighbouring snow-covered 
peaks. He lay down on the ground and 
tried to sleep, but suddenly he heard sniffing 
sounds outside. Lying still, he could detect 
by the dim light of the moon a dark form 
gazing through the chinks between the logs. 
Hancock felt safe, although his gun was 
standing by a tree some distance from the 
trap, and consequently he could do the new 
arrival no harm. ‘ Mose ’"—for it was no 
other—scemed to realize the fact. No doubt 
he well remembered, several years before, 
having been in just such a predicament him- 
self. Knowing his savage nature, the caged 
man withdrew to the other side of the trap 
as the big form rose up on its hind-legs as if 
inspecting the construction of the device. 
Hancock could feel the bear's hot breath 
surging through between the logs upon his 


A Night 
of Horror. 
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“Fearing the brute would thrust his claws in, he kept moving from side to side.” 
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face, and, fearing the brute would thrust his 
claws in, he kept moving from side to side. 

Daylight came at last, and “ Mose” 
trotted off to seek his breakfast. Again 
Hancock built a small fire and cooked the 
balance of the deer meat. He had now used 
up all the wood that was within reach. He 
was almost at the point of trying to set one 
end of the trap on fire and burn his way out. 
But what if he was unable to control the 
blaze? In that case he would be roasted 
alive, besides setting the forest on fire. If 
he could reach his rifle in some way, he would 
be in a position to shoot his way out of the 
trap; he had a belt full of cartridges, but 
they were useless without the rifle. His horse, 
tired of standing around, had long ago stepped 
on his bridle, breaking the reins, and made for 
home, where he arrived during the night. 

Next morning the neighbours, seeing 
Hancock’s horse in the yard, saddled but 
with a broken bridle, immediately surmised 
that the “outlaw of the Rockies’ had 
secured another victim. 

Several cattlemen, knowing the locations 
of the traps which Hancock looked after, 
started out in search of him. In the middle 
of the afternoon, as they were drawing near 
where the traps were located, shooting was 
heard, and each man held his rifle ready for 
immediate use. Still the shooting continued, 
only a short distance away, but they could 
see nothing. Finally, as they neared the 
trap, the cracking of timber was heard. 
Hancock had torn his shirt into strips, 
making a rope about twenty feet long. He 
had then tied two stones to another string, 
about a yard long, and fastened one end of 
the long line to the middle. Then he threw 
the stones out from between the cracks of 
his prison towards the rifle, which was stand- 
ing against a tree about fifteen feet away. 
After two hours’ practising he finally suc- 
ceeded in throwing the stones so that they 
wound the string round the barrel and stock 
of the rifle, and he was able to drag the gun 
within reach. He then began to cut his 
way out by shooting holes through a log 
about a foot in diameter. The power of the 
weapon was sufficient to drive a ball through, 
and about ten or fifteen shots were sufficient 
to splinter the log so it could readily be 
torn to pieces by hand. As he stepped ont 
from the trap Hancock looked round and 
saw his comrades closing in. 


For three years nothing was seen or heard 
of “ Mose,’’ and the supposition was that some 
of the shots fired from Mr. Pecks revolver 
had found a vital spot in bis carcass, and that 
the bear had dragged himself off to some 
Jair among the peaks and there died. But 
“ Mose’ was very far from dead, and in 
July, 1902, his trail crossed mine once again 


At that time Charles Snyder, Frank Lillis, 
and I were doing some prospecting on the 
north-east spur of Nipple Mountain. Later 
we moved camp near the headwaters of 
Wolf Creek, about half a mile to the west, in 
a section that was almost impassable on 
account of the immense fallen timber, which 
was piled high on the ground, and the pre- 
cipitous nature of the country, with its 
boulders and great slides of loose rock. 
Gaping volcanic crevices of unknown depth 
made travel perilous for both men and burros. 
About one hundred yards of this hazardous 
progress put us into the bottom of the canyon, 
where there was hardly room to find a foot- 
ing. to say nothing of a camping-place. 

There was not enough level ground to 
build a fire, so we laid sticks over the water 
in order that the embers might fall in and be 
extinguished, as this would be a dangerous 
place to start a forest fire. We laid logs 
lengthwise up and down beside the water 
and then filled small twigs and pine needles 
in behind them for our bed. The night was 
hideous with the screams of mountain lions. 
However, they were not brave enough to at- 
tack usin the darkness, though we could hear 
them stealthily slinking through the forest. 
We built a fire for protection and took turns 
about in keeping it burning all might. 

When morning came I left 
We Meet Charley and Frank to get 
Again. breakfast, while I went up 
the canyon for the purpose of 
finding a place to make a permanent camp. 
After going about a quarter of a mile I came 
to an ideal spot of level ground, about fifty 
feet long and fifteen wide, with several small 
springs oozing out of the ground. I decided 
to move camp as soon as breakfast was over. 
Just then, about fifty feet away, I saw the 
brush move behind a large log, and a huge 
brownish-grey object stepped out from be- 
hind it, sat down on his haunches, and 
looked at me. It was ‘ Old Mose ” | 

Knowing his past record, I felt a little 
timid. I had a new Winchester 45-60 with 
me, which I had never fired, and not being 
acquainted with the gun I was afraid to 
open the engagement. Very cautiously I 
removed a cartridge two and a half inches 
long and half an inch in diameter from the 
magazine. As I looked again at the brute, 
who sat there so peaceably on his haunches, 
sizing me up, I wished that cartridge was 
twice as big. The bear had grown almost 
a fourth larger since I last saw him, and the 4 
Winchester looked a very tiny weapon to 
tackle him with. How I regretted that I 
had not tested the rifle before coming into 
the mountains ! 

“Mose ’’and I admired one another for 
about three minutes, and then I couldn't 
stand the strain any longer. 


** Mr. Mose,’’ I said, 
you let me alone, 
and I’'IJet youalone.” 
With that I turned 
and went back a few 
paces down the can- 
yon. [saw him look 
up the mountain, 
and then, on all- 
fours, he started up 
the stecpascent. At 
this I became brave, 
took careful aim at 
the big form, and 
pulled the trigger; 
the bear gave a 
savage grunt, and 
his speed increased. 
I began to pump 
lead after him, but 
he finally disap- 
peared in the thick 
pines high up on the 
mountain side. 
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“*Mr. Mose.’ I said, 


let me alone, and 
you alone. 


Returning to 
where Charley and 
Frank were wait- 
ing for me, I found 
them very nervous, fearing for my safety 
after hearing so much firing. I related the 
experience that had befallen me, and we 
soon had everything up to where our new 
camp was to be located. 

Our first work was to build a 
cabin by digging an open cut into 
the side of the mountain; then we 
piled up stones about four feet high 
for the sides, daubing them with 
mud, and laying logs on top. Soon 


we were ready for the roof, which was made 
with bark and split logs. .A burlap sack was 
then stretched over the door, and our cabin 


was complete. Nature had favoured us with 
felling a large log just in front of the door, 
and when we had hewed the top flat it served 
for a table. 

We had been asleep some time that night 
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when one of the boys poked me in the ribs, 
hissing tor quiet as something was upsetting 
the dishes which we had left on the log 
table. We could hear them being pushed 
about and dropping to the ground. Quietly 
a torch was lit; then, untying the string of 
the burlap door, we stepped out into the 
darkness. We could see nothing, but heard 
the movement of some large animal breaking 
through the brush some distance away. 
Our sugar-can, we discovered, had been 
upset, and sugar was spilt over the log and 
ground. In the soft soil we were able to see 
a bear's footprint, with missing toes. ‘' Old 
Mose” had paid us a midnight visit ! 

Two or three hours later, the dishes again 
began to fall from the log to the ground. We 
lay there with bated breath, hearing the 
brute’s heavy breathing as he buried his 
nose deep in the sugar can, licking out the 
corners, Lillis grabbed his shot-gun and I 
my rifle. I had tried the rifle for accuracy, 
and found it to be perfect. Peering into 
the darkness through a hole in the burlap 
sack that covered the door, we were able to 
see the dark form of the bear nosing up and 
down the log. “ Shoot him with the shot- 
gun,” I whispered to Frank, ‘and by its 
flash perhaps I can get a shot with the rifle.” 

There was a bright flash, a deafening 
report, and J fired at a dark object. Next 
came a snort, grunt, and squeal, and a 
moment later ‘ Mose ’’ went tearing away up 
the side of the mountain, crashing through 
the brush like an elephant. That was his 
last visit that night. 

When morning came it was readily seen 
that the buck-shot had found a mark in the 
bear, as well as in our log table, which had a 

- furrow ploughed diagonally across it. On 
the ground was a big patch of silvery brown 
hair and a few drops of blood. We did not 
discover the effectiveness of my rifle until 
we were preparing breakfast, when we found 
a large hole about six inches long through 
the bottom of our only frying pan, just under 
the handle. I presume “ Mose” was .not 
pleased with his reception, for that was the 
last we saw of him while at that camp. 

Two years later “ Mose’s”’ depredations 
were severely felt in the copper belt or Gorrel 
country, north of Parkdale, on the north 
side of the Arkansas River, some fifty miles 
from his former haunts. Tie-choppers had 
seen him, had identified him by his tracks, 
and had even taken long shots at him. In 
fact, the men refused to work unless in a 
body and well armed. He was back at his 
old game among the cattle, but more de- 
structive than ever; he seemed to kill 
merely for the love of it. 

In the fall of 1904 the tie-choppers located 
the bear’s rendezvous, in a very rough piece 

cof country. Several parties from Canyon 
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City, armed with high-power rifles, set out 
with the avowed purpose of ridding the hills 
of the four-legged bandit. The hunters were 
four in) number—Messrs. Guthrie, Page, 
Koontz, and Foster. They passed up through 
the Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon of the 
Arkansas River, and then, heading up 
Currant Creek, the first stream east of Park- 
dale, after six or seven miles they came to the 
tie-choppers, who informed them that signs 
had been seen the day before, two miles 
farther up among the crags. The four men 
spread out to make sure there would be no 
chance of escape. Shortly after two o'clock 
in the afternoon a shot rang out over the 
mountain and echoed through the forests 
below. Koontz was leisurely walking up 
what they call a snake trail—a place where 
ties are skidded down the mountain-side— 
when his peace of mind was suddenly dis- 
turbed. Coming down the trail, not sixty 
feet away, was ‘‘ Mose”’ ! 

Koontz brought his gun 

A Race for somewhere near his shoulder. 

Life. Whether he looked along the 
barrel or not he never re- 

membered, but he did recollect pulling the 
trigger and hearing the report. Then he 
turned on his heel and headed for the tie- 
choppers in the heavy pines two miles below. 
They had heard the shot, and a few minutes 
later the frantic breaking of brush, followed 
by the sudden appearance of Koontz. With 
his last breath, he cried, ‘‘ Old Mose!’ and 
sprang fora friendly branch. Thirty seconds 
later he was up the top of a tree. The other 
men likewise dropped everything, grabbed 
their weapons, and headed for the tree-tops. 

After about twenty minutes’ sojourn in 
his lofty perch, the bear not putting in an 
appearance, Koontz got his breath and 
related what he had scen. As the men were 
well armed, and ‘‘ Mose” still failed to arrive, 
they finally mustered up courage to return 
to earth and go in a body up the trail, intent 
on finding the bear, and make him fight to a 
finish. Each man had instructions how to 
act when the charge was made. 

Soon they were in the vicinity where 
Koontz met the bear, but he made no sign. 

Farther.up the trail lay ‘‘ Mose,” reposing 
as peacefully as though he had settled down 
for a comfortable nap in the sunshine. 
From all appearances he had died in his 
tracks, Koontz’s bullet having caught him 
in the eye, killing him on the spot. 

““Mose’’ weighed over eleven hundred 
pounds—the largest bear ever seen or killed 
in that section of the country—and the 
ranchers breathed a great sigh of relief when 
thev heard of his death. 

When “ Mose ” was skinned lead souvenirs 
from several rifles and guns of various cali- 
bres were discovered under his hide. 
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The diverting story of an elephant that escaped 
from its keepers and went house-hunting down 
some of New York's busiest thoroughfares. 


a lady known by the good old- 
fashioned name of “ Nellie.” 
ea@| Nellie was from East India, and 
she weighed a couple of tons or so. 
She hadn’t been in New York 


very long; in fact, she had arrived at the 
Hippodrome—New York’s famous amuse- 


ment place—but a few days before. 

The Hippodrome, apparently, was 

not to her liking, so one day in 

September, 1915, she slyly left the 
«7% building and started down town. 
SO After looking over various resi- 
dences that did not meet with her 
approval, Nellie decided to try No. 336, 
East Thirty-fourth Street. Of course, 
like all elephants, she took her trunk 
with her, When Nellie moved into the 
house, most of the other tenants moved 
right out. Not only that, for when Nellie 
made her presence felt the neighbours in 
the next house suddenly decided that they, 
too, would seek more agreeable apartments 
somewhere else, and a very few minutes 
thereafter another houseful, one more door 
away, likewise made a hasty exit. 
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The man who owned these houses was 
Andrew Diehl, and he was not exactly glad 
to see Nellie take up her abode in his 
premises. He explained that he had not 
advertised for elephants, and that all his 
houses were full, anyway. Mr. Diehl, in 
fact, was greatly annoyed about the whole 
thing. 

By the time Nellie decided to visit 
Mr. Diehl’s house there were several thousand 
people standing around, and they appeared 
to enjoy the sight of an elephant taking up 
a new residence. 

Nellie’s former abode, as already stated, 
was the New York Hippodrome; and we 
have also explained that she had resided there 
but a few days. She came there direct from 
the steamship Georgic, at the suggestion of a 
travelling companion named Alfredo Rossi. 
Alfredo told Nellie that the Hippodrome was 
a good place to live at ; he thought that both 
Nellie and he could do themselves a lot of 
good at the Hippodrome, besides making a 
handsome living. The proposition sounded 
agreeable to Nellie, so as soon as the boat- 
men had hoisted her out of the steamship’s 
hold in an enormous sling and gently dropped 
her upon Manhattan Island, she started for 
the Hippodrome with Professor Rossi. 

In addition to Professor Rossi, Nellie’s 
companions of the voyage included three more 
elephants, “‘ Petie,”’ ‘‘ Rosa,” and “' Picrrette.” 
The Professor seemed to have considerable 
influence with them, for they also went along 
with Nellie to board at the Hippodrome. 

One morning Professor Rossi came around 
very early to put the elephants through a 
little drill, so that they would be prepared 
to give their regular act the next afternoon. 
But things did not go well. There was a 
reason—a. pig in the house—and Nellie was 
not accustomed to sharing her home with 
pigs, not even in East India. .The janitor 
-of the Hippodrome put the blame of Nellie’s 
desertion of the premises on a pig owned by 
Marcelline, the famous clown. 

Nellie was convinced that a pig was out 
of place in her scheme of things. Anyway, 
when she heard the pig squeal and saw him 
come romping across the stage, she gave one 
fearful blast of her trumpet and determined 
to betake herself to other parts. Nellie 
went out as a perfect lady should—by the 
usual stage entrance—but she took most of 
the door with her when she went, and also 
large portions of the outside door. 

Once clear of the building, Nellie turned 
into Forty-third Street and from there headed 
east. Bill’ Milligan, a groom at the Hippo- 
drome, started in pursuit of the flying Nellie, 
and tried to convince her by means of a 
shovel that she should give up any intention 
of travelling. Professor Rossi was angry 
with Milligan afterwards because he did not 
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use a goad instead of a shovel. Milligan, 
however, replied that he happened to be 
shaving at the particular time when Nellie 
gently tip-toed past him, and that it was 
only by the merest chance he happened to 
notice her at all. ‘ And,” concluded Mil- 
ligan. ‘‘I don’t use no goad to shave with, 
anyhow.” 

Well, Nellie started east, and she kept 
going in this direction until she reached 
that most exclusive of thoroughfares, Fifth 
Avenue. Here she turned south, and when 
she approached Forty-second Street, John 
Finnerty, the traffic policeman on duty on 
that corner, raised one hand, as a signal for 
all traffic that was headed towards Nellie to 
stop. Policeman Finnerty also signalled for 
Nellie to stop, but he complained afterwards 
that she showed no disposition whatever to 
obey him. 

Instead of stopping, the elephant turned 
to the east again when she reached Forty- 
second Street, and moved along as far as 
Second Avenue without meeting a soul 
she knew. In fact, she didn’t meet many 
people face to face, though quite a number 
bolted into the lobby of the Manhattan 
Hotel and the Grand Central Station, and 
now and then she saw folks scrambling up 
lamp-posts or roosting on the top of the little 
stations where the subways are. And there 
weren't more than a few thousand people 
behind, either. 

It looked so lonesome in Forty-second 
Street that Nellie turned southward again 
when she got to Second Avenue. Asa matter 
of fact there were quite a lot of people in 
Second Avenue until a few seconds after 
Nellie turned the corner, but they all seemed 
to be in some haste and scurried away 
before she could come up to them. Second 
Avenue seemed so solitary that when Nellie 
got to Thirty-fourth Street, she thought she 
would try that just for lick. 

The elephant would probably have con- 
tinued right on to the ferry had it not been 
for the fact that just then a fire-engine and 
hose-cart galloped through First Avenue to 
answer an alarm from the box at First 
Avenue and Thirty-second Street. Nellie 
was not interested in fire-engines, so she took 
to the sidewalk in front of No, 334, and at 
number 336 she seemed to say to herself: 
“This is the place I’ve been looking for.” 

At all events, she entered the door-way 
at that number. On the ground floor is 
Henry Gruner’s barber’s shop. Henry was 
shaving a customer when Nellie passed his 
window and turned into the hall next door. 
The customer left the barber’s chair so 
promptly that he nearly got his throat cut. 
He disappeared down the street with the 
towel still wound about his neck, and when 
last scen was headed for the East River. 
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Having chosen her new home, Nellie 
walked right through the narrow hall—and 
she took a section of the balustrade with her 
as she went. The door that led into the 
back-yard was not built to accommodate 
elephants, as Mr. Diehl, the owner, ex- 
plained some time later, but Nellie managed 
to wriggle through it, though she did knock 
down about half the coping in the process. 

High board fences separate No. 336 from 
No. 338, and No. 338 from No. 340. That 
is tosay, they did. They don't now, because 
Nellie walked through them as if they had 
been paper. Before demolishing the tences, 
however, Nellie took a look in at the kitchen 
window, on the ground floor of No. 336. 
There, Mrs. Gruner, the barber's wife, and 
their family, Tessie, Henry, and Louisa, were 
eating breakfast. The happy tamily looked 
up trom their oatmeal and beheld an unusual 
face at the window. 

Mrs. Gruner and all the little Gruners 
experienced a sudden loss of appetite. In 
tact, they all rushed to the street in a great 
fright. Meanwhile Nelhe, who seemed to 
think that she was abandoned again, moved 
into the next-door house. There was no- 
body there—except up above on the fire- 
escape—so she moved tnrough the tence 
into No. 340. Here, also, everyone had 
disappeared, Then it was that poor Nellie 
broke down entirely and wept. At least, 
she hfted up her trunk and trumpeted to 
the heavens, and those who know say that 
is the way elephants cry. 

Meantime Professor Rossi and a smali 
army of assistants had been trailing the 
wandering elephant. She was never out of 
their sight, but they could not catch up with 
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her because there were so many people in 
the streets who seemed to have important 
engagements. By the time Nellie had moved 
into her third house, however, at No. 340, 
Professor Rossi and his attendants arrived 
upon the scene. There were also others 
there, including the police reserves from 
three stations, several fire companies, with 
hooks and ladders, a squad of mounted 
policemen ; the entire force of employés 
and police from the Grand Station, and 
enough spectators to make a big attendance 
at a great baseball game. 

Professor Rossi started by coaxing; he 
tried to get Nellie to come out by the devious 
ways that she went in. But nothing could 
budge her, and if the court-yard had been 
entirely surrounded by houses, it might 
have been necessary to pull one of them down 
to get herout. Fortunately, however, there 
was a vacznt lot behind No. 340, but, even 
so, 1t was necessary to break down two high 
board fences from the Thirty-third Street 
side in order to get at the fugitive. 

In the meantime Rossi’s assistants had 
thoughtfully led the other three elephants 
down from the Hippodrome and lined them 
up in Thirty-third Street ; and when Nelhe 
looked through the broken fences and saw 
her companions, she let out trumpet-peals of 
delight. So out she marched to join them, 
and back to the Hippodrome all of them 
went. 

When Professor Rossi was asked after- 
wards what he thought of Nellie’s strange 
behaviour, his reply was interesting. “‘ Name 
ot a name,” he said, among other things. 
“Name of a dog! Name of a pig! Sacred 
thousand thunders! Holy blue!” 
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THE weird document here reproduced 
in facsimile is the label from a bottle 
of medicine dispensed by a native prac- 
titionerin Burma. To usea well-worn 
phrase, it “speaks for itself.” If the 
patient suffers half as much after taking 
it as the names of the diseases it is sup- 
posed to cure have done at the hands 
of the Burmese compositor, then his 
state will be desperate indeed. One 
can quite understand the necessity for 
the final direction, but perscnally, in- 
stead of ‘ morm-milk,” we should pre- 
fer some more potent beverage as an 
insurance against possible  ill-effects. 
The instructions for taking the con- 
coction, beginning “Take 3,” are 
completely beyond our comprehen- 
sion, but it is quite evident that 
this must be an extremely potent 
medicine. 
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ning of September 

when we set off 

on the tour which 
was, in reality, a 
passage from oasis to 
oasis along the edge 
of the Takla Makan 
desert. Our first 
objective was Yangi 
Hissar, and then the 
city of Yarkand, 
which is perhaps the 
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suppliant walks 
away, without look- 
ing back, and there- 
after expects a speedy 
cure. I induced an 
old woman to throw 
the mud while I im- 
mortalized her with 
the camera, and her 
grin shows her keen 
sense of humour. 

We stopped to 
visit the New City or 


centre city of Central 
Asia. 

Golden autumn was 
on the land as we 
rode out of Kashgar. Along the river bank 
the rice crop was being harvested, the hand- 
some millet crop was turning yellow, the 
big leaves of melons, pumpkins, and gourds 
were withering, and only the lucerne clover, 
which is cut four or even five times, main- 
tained its vivid green. 

Throughout, this journey lay across level 
country, so our tents and baggage were 
packed into covered carts termed arabas, 
drawn by three and in some sections by 
five ponies apiece. These wagons have very 
high wheels, with only one horse between 
the shafts, the other being harnessed in 
front. The luncheon and tea were carried 
in a blue-tilted mapa, a two-wheeled cart 
drawn by oné or two ponies. 

Our first halt was made at a 
shrine known as the Sigm, 
which is celebrated through- 
out the province as affording 
a cure for skin disease. The ceremony is 
simple but curious. Mud is taken from a 
well and thrown at the wall of the shrine 
with a prayer to the saint, after which the 


The Healing 
Shrine. 


IlI.—Life in Yarkand. 


Cantonment, situated 
some seven miles 
from Kashgar. This 
fortified town is sur- 
rounded by imposing parapeted mud walls in 
good repair. Two sally-ports have to be passed 
before the big bazaar can be entered, and— 
as is customary—these entrances are crooked, 
to foil the evil spirits. The stalls, with their 
wooden shutters and matting awnings, 


. seemed much the same as those in the Old 


City, but in the New City the Celestial was 
at home instead of looking like an intruder, 
and Celestial soldiers in khaki uniforms and 
forage caps of German pattern were every- 
where to be seen. The flag of the Republic 
yellow for China, black for the Mongols, 
blue for Tibet, and white for the Moslems— 
fle® over the great gate; and when I saw 
it again in Belgium in the autumn of 1918, 
flying over a Chinese labour camp, it bore 
quite a familiar look. 

Our first real halt was the town of Yangi 
Hissar, set in an oasis which is practically a 
continuation of the Kashgar oasis. Our 
route was marked by potais, these Chinese 
equivalents of milestones being erected two 
and a quarter miles apart. They were 
constructed i mud brick, in form not unlike 
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the castles used in chess, and perhaps fifteen 
feet in height. Whenever the potat stood 
near a rest-house it was attended by five 
miniature potais, a device employed to show 
the traveller that rest and refreshment were 
close at hand. 

Throughout the tour there was no difficulty 
about obtaining supplies, and we revelled in 
the melons, peaches, nectarines, figs, and 
grapes; the latter were an inch and a half 
long and deliciously flavoured. The owners 
of the melon-beds lived in shanties, over 
which gourds had been trained, and seemed 
to devote their time mainly to playing and 
singing, so happy were they in the delicious 
autumn climate with nothing to do but to 
watch their melons and enjoy themselves 
“far from the madding crowd.” 

Thousands of melons were being prepared 
for storage, the method adopted being to 
lay them in the sun for a month, turning 
them over frequently, and finally to store 
them on sand in cold rooms. The natives 
eat them during the winter and spring, until 
fresh fruit comes round again. We had tried 
one of these melons in the spring, but thought 
it nasty. 

Yangi Hissar is a small town surrounded 
by a high wall, and is a centre of gardens 
and cultivation, the river on which it stands 
flowing through a deep gorge in the loess, 
which is broken up into picturesque cliffs, 
We camped in a so-called garden that was 
really an orchard, in the middle of which 
was a shefang, or garden-house. It con- 
sisted of a square mud platform raised some 
six feet above the ground, with a prettily- 
painted wooden roof, the open sides cur- 
tained in with muslin, which kept out the 
flies and mosquitoes to some extent. 

Among. other visitors, we 


A teceived a very self-satisfied 
Remarkable fakim, or doctor, who in- 
Doctor. formed us that all diseases 


were divided into the cate- 
gories of “ hot’? and “cold,” to be cured 
by medicines and food of the opposite 
category. For instance, in the case of fever, 
which was prevalent just then, and is 
obviously a ‘hot’? disease, cock’s meat, 
which is “cold,” was prescribed, or fish, 
while the juice of the water-melon was given 
in very large quantities. These ‘ doctors,” 
with their highly original theories, must kill 
off a large percentage of their patients ! 
On wounds, or to stop bleeding, they apply 
a bit of leather covered with mud, while 
rheumatism and dropsy are treated. by 
burying the wretched patient in hot sand, 
or by wrapping him in the skin of a fresh- 
killed sheep. Abdominal complaints, of what- 
ever kind they may be, are alleviated by stick- 
ing lighted candles into a piece of flat bread 
and placing it on the patient’s stomach ! 
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In cases of possession by the devil, how- 
ever, the doctor stands aside. A magician 
and his disciple are called in, and chant as 
follows :— 

“Another head has come to the head; 
another body has come to the body. Your 
master has come; a jade lamp and blood 
sherbet are ready. You will soon be like 
ashes, for I have an iron knife to cut you 
with, and coal bullets to shoot you with.” 

The devil, hearing these threats, naturally 
takes the hint and quits the patient without 
more ado. We were fortunate enough to 
meet a magician and his disciple, who were 
returning home after a victory over the 
enemy of makind, and were quite ready to 
pose—for the inevitable consideration. 

The day we left Yangi Hissar we met a 
party of mounted men bent on hunting with 
golden eagles, and as I had heard about this 
wonderful sport for many years, and had 
enjoyed much hawking in Persia, I soon 
arranged to be shown their methods. My 
attempts at taking a good photograph were 
not altogether successful, as whenever the 
ponies were ranged alongside one another, 
they immediately leaned over and would not 
keep still. The quarry at which the king of 
the eagles is flown is usually a gazelle or a 
hare. I only saw flights at the latter. The 
method adopted was for a long line to be 
formed, the “ eaglers”’ riding at intervals 
of about fifty yards. When a hare was 
started the nearest man released his cagle. 
The great bird seemed to fly slowly, but 
actually moved fast enough to strike the 
hare, and it was marvellous that such big 
birds could fly and hunt among the low 
bushes. I was also astonished to find that 
the eaglers could ride at a breakneck pace 
without apparently being inconvenienced by 
the weight of the birds they carried. 

I was deeply impressed by the sport, and 
inquired how the eagles were captured and 
trained. A hunter, I was told, lies cone 
cealed near an acrie under some heaped-up 
boulders, and ties up a live fox with a rope. 
The animal attracts the notice of an eagle, 
which strikes and kills it. Intent on tearing 
its prey, the greedy bird does not notice 
that the fox is being gradually drawn nearer 
and nearer to the hole, and suddenly the 
hunter throws a net over the eagle. When 
captured, the unfortunate bird has its eye- 
lids sewn up. and is then confined in a dark 
Toom and its spirit broken by the incessant 
beating of drums, which allows it no sleep. 
It remains sulky and savage for some time, 
refusing all food, but gradually becomes 
tame, and attaches itself to the man who 
feeds and trains it; the trained eagles, 
indeed, struck me as remarkably docile. 

I was very anxious to shoot some specimens 
of the pheasant peculiar to the country— 
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called ‘‘ Shaw's pheasant,”” after Robert 
Shaw, the first Englishman to visit Chinese 
Turkestan. We accordingly made a détour 
to the east to Merket, which is inhabited by 
Kirghiz, who have settled down into villages, 
abandoning their nomadic habits. These 
people are remarkable as Moslems who mix 
freely with their women, the latter going 
about unveiled and eating, dancing, and 
singing with the men. They bear a great 
Teputation as singers, and one morning we 
were favoured with a performance, the 
songster being a tall greybeard, clad in a 
long red robe and a sheepskin cap. He beat 
on a tambourine-like instrument, throwing 
his head into the air like a hound baying, 
and emitting tremendously long-drawn notes. 
His grimaces were fearful, but crowds of 
villagers listened to the performance in 
enraptured silence, as the singer was cele- 
brated throughout the province. 

When I went out shooting we passed 
through the Merket bazaar, which was the 
poorest and most squalid I had seen in the 
course of my travels, the fact being that it 
takes nomads many generations to learn how 
to build houses. We rode several miles 
to an area covered with reeds, which we 
beat for pheasants with much diligence but 
little success, However, it is always satis- 
factory to shoot even one specimen of a rare 
bird, and this fact compensated us for a 
very light bag. 

At Merket we saw the curious toghrak 
tree, which is a cross between a willow and 
a poplar. When it is small, all the leaves 
are pinnated, like those of a willow; at an 
older stage the upper part bears the poplar 
leaf, and when it is full-grown there is no 
trace of the narrow willow-like leaf, which 
has completely disappeared. In shape the 
tree resembles a poplar rather than a willow. 

Yarkand is the richest oasis in Chinese 
Turkestan, and nowhere did we see such 
large areas of rice, maize, and other crops. 
It is curious, too, to notice how Wakhis 
from Wakhan, Chitralis from Chitral, Badak- 
shanis from) Badakshan, and even a few 
Afghans have all been attracted to settle on 
the land by the easy terms granted by the 
Chinese authorities, who have recently dug 
a new canal by using forced labour, and 
have thereby added considerably to the area 
under cultivation. ; 

Outside the city IT received the usual 
courtesies, and was able to photograph the 
local band. The effect produced by trumpets, 
pipes, drums, and tambourines was weird. 
I was much struck by the party of Begs, 
which also greeted me. Under the Chinese, 
they adminster the country, collecting the 
taxes, arranging for the supply of irrigation 
water, and settling all minor criminal cases. 
The chief tax levied is on land. The survey 
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on which the revenue is raised was that 
fixed some fifty years ago, when less than 
one-half of the land now cultivated was 
occupied. The taxation is light, amounting 
to one-tenth for the good land and one- 
fortieth for the bad land. It is payable in 
grain; but as the Chinese officials demand 
money, the Begs fix the rate high, and share 
the difference with their superior. By this 
and other means the land tax is now increased 
to about one-fifth of the crop; but prices 
have risen considerably of late years, and 
when prices rule high the farmer makes 
money. Apart from the land tax, revenue 
is raised from internal taxes, and from 
imposts on wine, salt, mills, and so forth. 
Labour for public works and transport for 
the use of troops have also to be provided. 
This means in practice that a cart and man 
bave occasionally to be furnished by each 
unit of fifteen houses, or a small sum paid 
in lieu of actual service. 

The administration of justice is fairly 
good, although bribery is not uncommon. 
As a rule, civil cases are tried by the Kazis, 
who administer the Moslem law, and criminal 
cases by the Begs. The Chinese authorities 
prefer that all cases, whether criminal or 
civil, should be settled out of court. By 
Chinese law no punishment can be inflicted 
without confession of guilt, and torture is 
freely administered to secure this con- 
fession. Punishments include beating on 
the thighs just about the knees—frequently 
carried out so cruelly that bones are broken 
and tortures for which the Chinese are 
celebrated. Death sentences are carried out 
by hanging, strangling, or beheading. 

In this system, taken as a whole, the 
Chinese work as far as possible through the 
leading inhabitants, while retaining a general 
supervision. They are very greedy for 
money, but are clever enough to avoid 
causing too much discontent, and they 
remove any official who becomes unpopular. 
In short, although their system may be 
inefficient, and aims at no improvements 
in administration or communications, it is 
believed that the inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan would not care to exchange their 
present rulers for Moslems. 

At Yarkand there are two towns, the New 
City or Cantonment being situated a few 
hundred yards distant from Yarkand proper, 
to which it is united by a bazaar. The 
native town was old and dilapidated, and 
neither the mosques nor the other buildings 
were striking. All the bazaars were dirty, 
dusty, and squalid in appearance, as every- 
where in Central Asia, and—compared with 
Kashgar—there was distinctly less prosperity 
and commerce. The native art seems to 
find its chief expression in the columned 
verandas of mosques and houses, the pillars 
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and roofs being often profusely carved with 
charming patterns in the style known as 
“ chip-carving,” and also in the fretwork 
of doors and windows, frequently carried 
out with a wealth of design that reminded 
me of Kashmir. The old brass and copper 
vessels are often beautiful, with open metal- 
work showing Persian influence, so much so 
that I sometimes thought that they must 
have been brought from Persia. The 
embroideries produced by the women were 
more typical of the native art than anything 
else. Robert Shaw mentioned that fifty 
years ago the women wore wide trousers, 
the borders of which were embroidered, and, 
although this fashion has now disappeared, 
I was able to collect specimens of the old 
work. The most charming pieces were 
worked in strawberry-coloured silk, repre- 
senting conventional flowers, the embroidery 
being evidently influenced by that of 
Bokhara. 1 have given specimens of it to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum—the first the 
authorities had ever seen or, indeed, heard of. 
From Yarkand there is a 
considerable trade with India 
via Leh. This is perhaps the 
highest and roughest trade 
route in the world, running across range after 
range of stupendous mountains, culminating 
in the Kara Koram, which is crossed by a 
pass at the immense height of cighteen 
thousand five hundred and fifty feet. This 
track is barely open for six months in the 
year, and the difficulties from storms, 
avalanches, and floods are increased by the 
scantiness of the grazing and, for some six 
stages, by the entire absence of villages. 

‘The chief traders of Yarkand are Hindus, 
who live mainly in a serai, and are well 
treated by the Chinese authorities. At their 
request, ‘I invited the Chinese Governor to 
visit me at their headquarters, which they 
had decorated by means of a lavish display 
of gold and silver cloth. This progressive 
official was the one with whom I felt in 
closest touch, as our points of view were 
not very far apart, whereas with most 
Chinese officials there is a deep gulf, which 
only years of patient study can hope to 
bridge, so strong is their ancient civilization 
and so deep is their polite arrogance. 

The Hindus had asked me to thank the 
Chinese Governor for his kindness to them, 
and when doing so I mentioned that no- 
where had IT heard of such consideration as 
that displayed by the posting of a notice 
forbidding the opening of butchers’ shops 
near the Hindu sevaz, on the ground that it 
would hurt their religious feelings. His 
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Excellency said that in dealing with different 
races it was only right to consider their 
religions, and that this was invariably done 
by the Chinese authorities. 

The people of Yarkand dis- 


The play little energy or enter- 
Scourge of prise, and this is probably 
Yarkand due to the prevalence of that 

most distressing malady— 
goitre. Even in the thirteenth century 


Marco Polo commented on the Yarkandis 
in the following words : “ A large proportion 
of them have swollen legs and great crops 
at the throat, which arises from some quality 
in their drinking-water.” 

One theory is that the goitre is acquired 
from drinking stagnant water stored in 
tanks, the river running at some distance 
from the city. This theory is probably 
correct, but where I saw goitre in the Kulu 
valley, it was attributed to drinking snow 
water, and this is, I understand, the belief 
in Switzerland. The goitre at Yarkand is 
terrible. Many of those affected become 
idiots, and the offspring of goitrous parents 
seem to inherit the disease, which affects at 
least half the population. I saw some un- 
fortunates whose heads were permanently 
tilted back by the horrible swelling in their 
throats, and this had given rise to the 
popular anecdote of the man who rode his 
horse to the water, but had to ask a friend 
if it was drinking. So well known is the 
malady that an old ballad runs :— 

Straight and slender-waisted are the maids 

of Washgar, 

Short, with sack-like figures, are the maids 

of Yangi Hissar ; 

A goitre above and fat below are the maids 

of Yarkand. 

It is to be hoped that modern science will 
soon discover the germ or other cause of 
this fell disease and also its cure. 

During our stay my sister had the 
pleasure of entertaining, and_ incidentally 
of photographing, a Yarkandi beauty. She 
arrived accompanied by her mother and 
two sons, and was clad in a purple satin 
coat, while across her forehead was a richly- 
embroidered head-band, over which her long 
white muslin shawl fell in graceful folds. 
When she had removed her lacework veil, 
her pretty face was seen to be set off by big 
gold ear-rings, and her long black plaits of 
hair reached half-way down her back. 

When my sister returned the call of this 
fair Yarkandi she met various of her 
relations, all of whom declared that there 
was no place like Yarkand—so we will leave 
it at that, goitre and all! 


(To be concluded.) 
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A rattling sea-story, full of the salt spray and stirring incidents. 
It was a touch-and-go trip, as the Author shows, and his first 


voyage came very near to being his last. 


T was on a drizzling morning in 
February, 1894, that I sailed on my 
first voyage to sea on board a 
topsail-schooner of eighty-seven tons 
register. We were bound from 
Lyttelton. New Zealand, through 
Cook Strait to Greymouth, a port on the west 
coast of the South Island which bore a very 
evil reputation with reference to its bar harbour, 
cf which more anon. Save for five tons of 
flour we had no cargo; and accordingly, the 
little vessel had been stiffened with twenty-five 
tons of ballast. The schooner herself was a staunch 
enough craft, having been built of Australian 
hard-wood at Clarence River some thirty years 
before. The master, who was also owner, 
was an Irishman and had been in command of 
deep-water ships. Tiring of the long voyages, 
however, he acquired the ownership of the 
Clyde and settled down in the coasting trade. 

Now to explain my presence on board the 
little ship. My father was an old salt who had 
commanded some of the finest of the emigrant 
ships trading to New Zealand. At some time 
or other, he and Captain Gibbons of the Clvde 
had been shipmates, and it has always been 
my profound belief that my first voyage was 
the outcome of a dcep-laid plot between the 
two. 

IT had always love: the sea and ships. Before 
I was twelve, 1 could put in a long, short, or 
eye-splice, and could make all the common knots 
and bends that are most nec ry in the work- 
aday life of a sailor. ‘These accomplishments I 
learned from my father in the winter nights 
round the fire. Furthermore, it was my delight 
to sit in the thick of the pipe and cigar smoke 
and listen to the yarns of the old skippers who 
often spent an evening in my father’s house. 
It can hardly be wondered at, in view of such 
an upbringing, that when, towards the end of 
1893, my father asked me if I would like to 
go to sea, my answer was in the affirmative. 

It having been settled that I was to go to 


sea, my father quietly suggested one day that 
I should make a trip or two in the Clyde, just 
to get my sea-legs as it were, before going away 
deep-water. I jumped at the idea and arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. 

It was during the process of collecting my 
outfit that I first entertained the suspicion of 
a plot. I knew, of course, that I would not 
want the amount of clothes necessary for a 
long voyage, but when the subject of oilskins 
and sca-boots cropped up, I was somewhat 
nonplussed when my father said. “ You'll 
not want them; the summer’s not over yet, 
and it will be just like a yachting trip. You'll 
be in the Grey in three days.” If that first 
voyage of mine was a yachting trip, then I 
consider that vachting as a pastime has been 
terribly over-rated. 

The mate of the Clyde was a Dane who was 
known as Peter. He was a smart seaman, 
like most of his countrymen. He had a good 
command of fo’c’sle English and, of course, 
had the usual trouble with our letter ‘ J.” 
To him I was always “ Yack,” from the moment 
I stepped on board. I had more than a notion 
that he was in the plot too, as from the start 
he in no sense kept up the yachting illusion. 
However, I bear him no ill-will; I !earned a 
lot from Peter. The next in order was George, 
the cook. I suppose he had another name, 
but I never heard it. He was rated as couk 
and A.B., and after a quarter of a century's 
experience of A.B.’s and cooks, he still ranks 
in my memory as one of the very best. Then 
there was old Mac, the very father of old “ shell- 
backs.” Deaf and toothless and limping with 
rheumatism, with a patriarchal grey beard. 
he was yet as spry as any man on board, and 
would hang back for no one when there was 
work to be done aloft. He was one of the grand 
old breed of British merchant seamen that 
carried our commerce to every corner of the 
world where the wind could blow a ship. 

Last and youngest of the crew] save myself, 


was Phil, who was related to the captain and 
was getting in his time.to sit tor examination. 

So much for the crew, but the most impor- 
tant personage on board has yet to be tallied, 
and that was the captain’s wife, known to 
everybody as the ‘ Missus.”” A little wisp 
of an Irishwoman she was, with the lilt of the 
brogue on her tongue. Brown-haired and 
grey-eyed, with a thin, pale face, she looked so 
frail to me, great clumsy lad that I was, that 
I thought if I blew hard at her she would fall 
down, Within ten days I was to learn that 
within that seemingly frail body burned all 
the fire and spirit of her famous land. She 
had sailed many voyages with her husband, 
and on this present one she had brought the 
family, consisting of four children, two girls 
and two boys, the eldest, a girl, being four years 
old, and the youngest, a boy, less than as many 
months. So there you are; I have given you 
a detailed list of every living thing in the C/ydv, 
saving the rats which made night a .terror 
for me when I was in my bunk, and the cock- 
roaches that swarmed in George's little galley 
forward by the foremast. ‘“‘ They will get 
into the cawfie sometimes, no matter how careful 
I be,” I heard him once say to the “ Missus,” 
who had complained ; “ but mind, I don’t think 
thcy’re unwholesome, for all that.” 

The little tug was cast off once we were well 
clear of the breakwater, and under fore-and- 
aft canvas we reached down the harbour. 
One thought was uppermost in my mind all 
the time I was tying myself in knots with ropes 
and getting hopelessly in everyone’s way, and 
that was, ‘Am I going to be sick?’ Outside, 
there was a light breeze from the southward, 
but a constdcrable swell was running. We had 
got all sail on her and decks cleared up just 
before dinner. Be it understood, I lved and 
slept down aft, and when the “ Missus”’ told me 
to come below to dinner, I was much distressed 
to find I was not in the least bit hungry. How- 
ever, I was too polite to decline the invitation, 
and snatching one last huge gulp of fresh air, I 
descended into the little cabin, There I found 
the ‘‘ old man" already seated, and the“ Missus ”’ 
busy looking after the requirements of the three 
eldest of her family. They were hungry enough 
in all conscience, and clamouring for food. 

** Do you like soup, Jack?’ she asked me. 
I told her I loved it, and a great bowl, steaming 
hot, was set before me with an admonition from 
the ‘old man” to “ watch it,” for the schooaer 
by this time was in a frisky mood. [ watehel 
it with glassy eyes and then, dipping in my spoon, 
crossed the Kubicon. [reached the rail 
in time, for the ladder was close to where [ 
was sitting, but it was only just in time. Tne 
rest of that day was a blank horror. between 
trips to the rail, I Jay huddled by the water- 
tank on the fore-end of the monkey-poop. Lying 
wise to the sea, everyone kindly left me alone. 
Tea-time came round at five o'clock, but I had 
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done with eating in this world, or thought I 
had. I had forgiven my enemies, said farewell 
to my friends, and was looking forward to my 
first mea! of manna in a better world. Towards 
six it came on chilly, and I began to feel cold, 
which is a sure sign of convalescence. It was 
then the ‘‘ Missus’’ came to me and persuaded 
me to go below and turn into my bunk. I 
rolled into it “ all-standing,” feeling weak and 
empty, like a cask with both ends stove in. 
The ‘ Missus"’ covered me up with a blanket, 
and, thoughtfully leaving a bucket handy, 
left me with the advice to have a good sleep. 

Sleep I did not, but doze I did, and a delicious 
warmth stole over me. It was running through 
my mind that it was a long time till morning, 
and how much nicer it was in my warm bunk 
than on the cold deck, when I heard the “ old 
man” shout, “ Eight bells! Call that boy.” I 
stopped dozing and began to think. Boy, 
what boy? Barring the little two-year-old 
and the baby in the cradle, I was the only 
boy on board. Through the bulkhead, I could 
hear the ‘‘ Missus” bathing and putting her 
young brood to bed, and in any case the “old 
man” couldn't be wanting one of his infantile sons 
on deck at eight o’clock at night. But then 
again it couldn't be I, for I had been very ill 
and was yet far from strong, and it was my first 
night out, too. Then I heard heavy boots 
coming down the ladder. The luminous space 
that marked the sliding doorway into my tiny 
cabin became suddenly black, and Peter's 
gruff voice called out, ‘‘ Now then, Yack, show 
a leg; you vas come on deck and keep vatch.” 

I think at that moment my boyhood slipped 
from me. I was needed; I was of importance. 
1 clambered on deck and saw that it was nearly 
dark. The stars were mustering. The wind 
was fresh and fair, and the Clyde. with every 
stitch drawing, lifted her blutf bows and stormed 
at the obstructing water. Aft, the track of 
her glimmered white like snow on velvet. The 
steering chains clicked and clacked in their 
lead-tlocks, and the sea gurgled up the rudder- 
trunk, foaming in phosphorescence about the 
feet of the helmsman as the schooner sat her 
square stern in it. Every rope and shroud 
was a harp-string, and the minstrel wind smote 
with his master-touch and drew forth music 
that filled my soul and vibrated through all 
my being. Aloft, the tall trucks swayed in 
rhythmic arcs to the cadence, and the refrain 
was, “ Follow the sea and the wind, follow 
the wind and the sca." And I, being some 
days short of fifteen years old, swore I would 
follow both wind and sea and if needs be die 
in their servic An: because in after years 
1 broke that h and followed neither wind 
nor sea, but ran contrary to them in the things 
men call steamships, they, in turn, forsook mez 
and the music died out in my soul. 

We doubled Cape Campbell and stood away 
through Covk Strait, which_stands, better than 
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stone or brass, as a memorial to the greatest 
British sailor of all time. It was hereabouts 
that I stood my first trick at the wheel. The 
Clyde was running “ wing-and-wing " when, at 
four o'clock one afternoon, the * old man ” told 
me to take the wheel. Now, I had steered with 
a tiller and with oars in boats, but a wheel I 
had never before handled, and to steer a schooner 
running “ wing-and-wing ” before the wind is 
an art at which few, if any, become proficient. 
The “old man” stood by me for an hour and swore 
by all his salt saints that he had never seen such 
steering in all his days, and I believed him. 
Hard up and hard down I worked at it, till 
the steering chains groaned and grew hot. 
. The sea shot up the rudder trunk and swirled 
round my legs to the knees, and I wished I'd 
gone in a big ship with sea-boots instead of a 
“vacht ’’ with slippers. And all the while 
the “ old man,” grim and grey, stood by. ‘‘ Where 
are you going to now ?"’ he would say. “ You'll 
have that main-boom over, sure as death,” 
Then, as I clawed the wheel round, making her 
swing back with a rush, as if she'd forgotten 
her port of registry and wanted to refresh her 
memory by a peep at the name on her square 
stern, he would vary it with, ‘‘ Now where are 
you going to? You'll carry away that fore- 


boom guv-tackle and broach her to. Oh! 
my Christian grandmother! such steering I 
never have scen in all my days at "And I, 


with rage in my heart and tears in mv throat 
and eyes, slaved at that cursed wheel till the 
sweat poured out of me. Cruel, you say? 
Not a bit of it; he was only developing the 
plot! A kinder-hcarted man than John Gibbons 
never trod a deck—and the joke of it was, 
I learned to steer. 

We had bad luck in the Straits, for the wind 
came away from the westward, and we had to 
beat our way through. My hands were by 
this time in a sorry state with sea-cuts. All 
the schooner’s running-gear was coir, and I 
know of no more exquisite agony than is occa- 
sioned by the hauling on such ropes, when one’s 
hands and fingers are flayed raw with friction 
and pickled with the brine of the sea. For one 
day we lay in shelter behind Guard’s Bank, 
and in the evening the ‘‘ old man’’ had the boat 
over, and leaving old Mac in charge, took us 
all away fishing. Kare sport we had hauling 
in the rock-cod two and three at a time, with 
an occasional gurnet to vary the monotony. 
George, to wind up with, hooked a shark six 
feet long, and the mess it made of our lines 
before we could kill it put an end to our fishing. 

I think it was on the morning of the ninth 
day out that we cleared Cape Farewell. We 
were then within measurable distance of our 
port, but there was still something in store for 
us, before we could warp the Clyde to a safe 
berth alongside the wharf at Greymouth. The 
wind came away from the north-west and 
steadily increased, till by noon a heavy gale 
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was blowing. With the exception of the Sounds 
on the Otago Coast, where there is little or no 
trade, the ports on the west coast of New Zealand 
are almost all mver ports, with dangerous bars 
to be negotiated before the harbour is reached. 
Of all those bars the most dreaded are Kaipara 
in the north and the Grey in the south, whither 
we were bound. With a really bad nor’-wester 
blowing, there are many safer places than the 
west coast of New Zealand. 

As the afternoon wore on the gale increased 
in fury. Our topgallant sail and fore-topsail were 
in ribbons, and the jib had blown away. About 
four o’clock the weather was so bad that the 
“told man "’ decided to heave-to. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the C/yvde was hove-to on the 
port tack. A sea-anchor, composed of three 
large logs, intended for firewood, lashed together 
and veered out on the end of a five-inch hawser, 
kept the schooner to the wind. 

Being so lightly laden, the C/yde was like a 
cork on the water, and though taking little 
weather sea on board, her terrific motion, as 
the great rollers bore down on her beam, made 
it a ditficult matter to get about her decks. 
Watching the huge walls of water coming 
out of the smother of rain and mist, I thought 
each one must annihilate her, but like a bird 
she would rise up and up to the crest of it 
which, in a welter of stinging spray, flew over 
her mastheads, and then down and over she 
would go into the great gulf on the other side, 
her lee rail under and the water swirling to 
her hatch-coaming. At eight o’clock I went 
below, wet to the skin, and was glad to peel 
off everything, and in dry pyjamas, roll into 
my bunk. Sleep was ont of the question owing 
to the frenzied lurching of the ship. Had 
my bunk not been on the starboard side I 
certainly could not have lain in it. As it was, 
I was really only in it when the schooner lurched 
to windward. When the lee roll came I was 
shot up the side till I came in contact with the 
deck above. I was not called at midnight. 
Indeed, I think but little watch was kept on 
deck that night. The helm was lashed a-lce, 
and there was no shelter on deck for anyone, 
what with the hurtling spray and the water 
that tumbled aboard in tons whenever her rail 
went down. 

It was somewhere about four bells in the 
middle watch, when it seemed to me the weather 
had lulled. The schooner did not appear to 
be lying so far over and the howling of the wind 
sounded gentler. I was beginning to hope the 
worst was over, when, with a fury I could not 
have believed possible, the gale came back 
with tenfold force. 

Whether that burst in its track across the 
Tasman Sea had rolled up an exceptionally 
mountainous wave I know not, but I could 
feel we were being hoisted higher than we had 
yet been, and becoming, for the moment, more 
upright. She reached the top; then, as if 


the bottom of the ocean had fallen out, over 
to starboard she went and down, down with 
a velocity that made me feel as if 1 had suddenly 
been cut off about the middle with a sharp 
knife. There was a thundering crash of water 
overhead and a horrible rumbling roar from the 
hold. The cabin doors flew open, and a great 
mass of water rushed below. I was thrown 
violently on to the deck Leams alove. The 
ladder came crashing into the dcorway of my 
berth; the lamp in the cabin went out with 
a smash of shattering glass. The ballast had 
shifted and the Clyde was on her beam cnds! 

When catastrophe comes suddenly, brains 
work quickly, even the brain of a fifteen-year- 
old boy. Bits of my short past, which I will 
suppose up to that time had been no worse 
and certainly no better than the average youth 
of my age, flashed and died like sparks at a 
forge. I knew we were in a tight hole and 
drowning seemed very possible, yet I lay for 
some seconds inert and waiting. Through 
the bulkhead came the screams of terrified 
children and the insistent notes of a woman's 
voice in efforts to calm. I heard the “ old man” 
plunge from his bunk and struggle uphill for 
the door. I heard him leap on the table in 
the little living cabin and by its aid scramble 
on deck. Then I heard him shout, ‘ Oh! 
God! Annie, she’s done for! Bring them on 
deck!” 

That shout electrified me into action. It 
was drowning, then, but not in my bunk if 
I could help it. I had a mind, too, to drown 
as dry and warm as possible, so, pushing up 
the lid of my littie chest, for which there was 
just room between the bunk-board and the bulk- 
head, I fumbled till I found a pair of trousers. 
These I hurriedly drew on, although I had an 
uneasy notion at the time that they were my 
very best pair. I waited for nothing else, 
but wormed my way between two of the steps 
of the ladder that was wedged firmly in my door- 
way. 

In the cabin I found the “ Missus” clutching 
at the weather side of the table. She was in her 
nightdress, and two children clung screaming 
to the skirts of it. By the dim light that came 
from the lamp in her cabin, I could sce her 
face was pale, but then it never had much colour, 
and had I felt inclined to panic the calmness 
of her look would have put heart into me. 
Her hair hung straight down reund her shou!ders, 
and she looked so white and frail and so woefully 
defenceless that I suddenly felt) brave and 
confident. Up through the open scuttle I 
caught a glimpse of a sickly moon ere a rugged 
mass of hurtling cloud shut it from view. I 
saw the “old man’s” head silvery in the hght of 
it. Then the “ Missus” called up to him, and her 
voice was steady and true, “Can nothing be 
done, Jack?" for he, too, was a Jack. At 
the sound of her voice, the seaman came hack 
to him, “ Aye,” he called back, “ but I'll 
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want lights. Send the boy up with lamps.” 
‘Then the “ Missus,"’ from a side locker, produced 
two round lanterns, and while I held them, 
she lit each in turn. She used but one match 
from a large box of Bryant and May, and I 
noticed her hands were like her voice, steady 
and without tremor. ‘‘ Now, up you go with 
the captain,” she said. “and I'll stay down 
here and pray for us all."". [ mounted on the 
table, handed up the lamps to the * old man,” 
and then clambered on deck. 

‘The first thing we did was to secure the doors 
of the cabin scuttle, and then the “old man” 
shouted in my ear that we must get forward. 
It seemed to my inexperienced eyes an impossible 
journey, but there was a way, as the “old man” 
showed me The schooner lay flat on her 
starboard side so that her deck was in the 
nature of an almost perpendicular wall. The 
lee water swirled well up to windward of her 
hatches, and I could have sworn I saw her Ice 
fore-yardarm dip as the great seas rolled under 
her. To windward was an awesome panorama 
et) moving mountain ranges of raging sea. 
Slowly and with an awful majesty they came on, 
rolling like inexorable destiny on the weather- 
beam of the devoted Clyde, By the pallid 
light of the moon, which the madly driving 
clouds gave us an occasional glimpse of, I 
could see their foaming crests gleaming like 
snow. 

“ Tf one of those breaks on board, we are done 
for,” the ‘old man” shouted, as we clung to the 
wire man-rope on the weather railing of the 
poop; and I knew he spoke the truth. But 
they did not break on board but, like snarling 
wolves, bit at the upturned bilge of her and 
thrust her to the clouds, then down and ever 
down, forcing her over on her lame side. 

Gazing at it all, I could understand and 
sympathize with the gaunt, rugged man at 
my side who, fine seaman though he was, 
became for the moment unnerved and sent up 
that despairing cry when he beheld his little 
ship lying like a beaten dog at the mercy of 
those terror-ridden seas, any one of which might, 
at a moment. sweep him and his fortune and 
what he held dearer than all into eternity. 
The wind shrieked and howled about our bare 
heads, The air was thick with hurtling spray 
that struck and stung our faces hke hailstones 
and drenche 1 us to the skin, 

‘The “old man” led the way to the weather 


main rigging, and crouching for a moment 
to shelter under the low bulwark, explained 


in hearse shouts to me that our only road lay 
along the outside of her. ‘ Hang on tight,” 
he warned, nd do not get the lamp broken 
if you can help it.” So, he carrying one lamp 
and I the other, we clambered outside by the 
main-chains and made our way along on hands 
and knees and sideways like crabs, clutching 
at the gunwale and keeping our precious lamps 
inboard for shclier. It was an eeric and a 
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painful journey, and looking down on the sub- 
merged deck as we slowly edged along, I mar- 
velled that she floated at all. 

At the fore-chains we climbed inboard again, 
for here, owing to the sheer of her, the deck was 
comparatively free of water. We gained the scuttle 
leading to the fo’c’sle and went below. We found 
the men already hard at work by the hght of a 
candle, tearing down the bulkhead - leading 
to the hold. Fach man seemed to know exactly 
what to do, and almost without orders the work 
went on till, by aid of crowbar and hatchet, 
two of the heavy planks were prised out, the 
great nails in them shricking in agony at such 
rough dentistry. We filed through the opening 
into the utter blackness of the hold, stumbling 
over dunnage and stubbing our toes against 
great chunks of that unlucky ballast, till our 
eyes became accustomed to the circumscribed 
limit of vision formed by the all-too-inadequate 
lanterns. What a contrast it was to the gran- 
deur of the deck! I believe there was not one 
of us who, from the noisome hold, foul-smelling 
and silent save for the ominous swish of bilge- 
water and the groan of straining timbers, and 
beyond the range of our puny lights black as 
the grave, would not have been glad to retreat 
and return to the clean fury of the battle over- 
head. But down here lay the cause of disaster, 
and down here were the tools whereby, had we 
but the heart and the muscle, we might yet 
overcome the storm. 

After we had hove-to in the afternoon I 
heard Phil say that he would feel a lot happier 
if there were only shifting-boards below. At 
the time the words had little meaning for me, 
but now I understood the full signiticance of 
them. There was no fore-and-aft division of 
boards, and for lack of a few deals, the schooner 
and the lives of all on board were now worth 
just the price of the missing shifting-boards, 
I am passing no stricture on Captain Gibbons, 
The ship his own, competition was keen, 
and freights, owing to the ever-encroaching 


steam, were poor. Also, timber for shifting- 
boards cost money and took up a lot of valuable 
space when not required. Moreover, he was 


bred in a school that was used to taking risks. 
The “old man” ordered me to sit up to wind- 
ward and hold the lamps so that their light 
showed to the best advantage, while the men 
seized shovels and commenced on the herculean 
task of shovelling the ballast back to the 
weather side so as to bring her upright. 
Although my allotted task sounded simple, 
I found it by no means easy of performance. 
The ship was so far over, and her motions were 
so erratic, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
I could keep a steady position to windward. 
At length I got my heels against an ill-fitting 
limber-board, and, bracing my back against 
the weather bilge, endeavoured to the best of 
my ability to carry out my instructions, although 
every lee lurch threatened to capsize me on 
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my head. Thus perched, I Inoked down on the 
men where they laboured, crouched up under 
the deck on top of the treacherous ballast, 
while the captain directed their labours and 
encouraged them on to every effort. From the 
cabin aft came the occasional scream of a 
frightened child, and my thoughts would stray 
to the brave little ‘‘ Missus ” on her knees with 
her young ones round her, pausing in her prayers 
to soothe and comfort. Surely the hardest 
task of all lay with her that night. 

At first the men made little progress, for the 
Clyde was round in the bottom, and as fast as 
they shovelled the ballast over to windward, 
just so fast would it slide back to leeward as 
the schooner lurched to the scend of the sea. 
Big George, stripped to the waist, worked hke 
a hero till I saw his great back grow shiny. 
And, indeed, they all worked splendidly, but 
George was the most powerful and his shovel 
seemed to hold more and to rise and fall quicker 
than any of the others. Once, taking a huge 
lunge, he missed his stroke as the schooner 
reeled to a sea, and he fell clattering with bis 
shovel away beyond the limit of the light. 
Now, George was by no means a profane cook ; 
indeed, most of his oaths and mind-easing 
expressions took the form of blessings. ‘* God 
bless America,’’ he would say, or ‘ God bless 
the ducks of Noo York City.” Just why he 
showered so many benedictions on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, I do not know, for I beheve 
him to have been a man of Kent, and he would 
often attest his loyalty to the British reigning 
house by a hearty ‘‘ God bless the Dook of 
York.” But on this occasion he may have 
felt the need of more vigorous verbiage wherein 
to express his opinion of a somewhat novel 
occupation. Whatever the reason, as he fell 
he commenced to swear long and lustily and 
with remarkably little repetition. A smile 
appeared under the grizzled moustache of the 
“old man,” and I saw Phil glance admrringly 
into the gloom where George had disappeared. 
Peter laughed loud and paused in his stroke 
to call out, ‘ Vat’s the matter, George?” 
Only old Mac made no sign but swung his 
shovel with steady rhythm. 

George’s exordium came to an end as his 
shovel bit the ballast again, and after that 
things went with a freer swing. Hearts seemed 
lighter, there was a livelier clatter among the 
shovels, even the lights appeared to bum 
brighter, as if the breathings of George had 
rarefied the air. 

I could feel by the easing strain in my muscles 
which had been exerted to the utmost to retain 
my position that the schooner was getting more 
upright. The ballast was flying from the 
vigorous shovels and the air was full of dust 
and grit. We were beginning to think we 
had won the upper hand when we felt her begin 
to climb a monster sea, lurching to windward 
as she went up the side of it. It must have 


been such another as hove her down in the first 
place. Would she never stop going up? She 
seemed almost upright now, and to my eyes, 
lying there on my back, the deck-beams came 
into almost normal position. The “old man” 
grabbed at a stanchion and cried, “‘ Look out!" 
She was up, and paused. I saw the men dig 
in their shovels and brace themselves for the 
leeward scend. She started to glide and then, 
like the car on a switchback railway approaching 
the steepest dip, she swooped for the bottom of 
the great sea valley. In that terrific rush the 
labour of two hours was undone, and as she 
settled back on her beam-ends again, I was 
shot like a stone from a catapult from my 
position to windward. I picked myself up 
among the ballast with my precious lamps. 
Both of them had gone out, and one was broken 
in the fall. Water poured down the fo’c'sle 
scuttle, and squirled through the gap we had 
made in the bulkhead into the hold. Someone 
—I think it was Phil—cried out, ‘‘ She’s gone!” 
and the poor little mites in the cabin screamed 
in terror. There might have been a panic, 
but old Mac who, up to this, had spoken no 
word, growled, “Gone be hanged! Strike a 
match, somebody.”” How he knew she wasn’t 
gone or going, I don’t know. I myself felt 
sure she was, but perhaps the instinct of the 
old seaman told him his time had not yet come, 
although I believe he was then over seventy 
years of age. 

Again he clamoured for a match, but though 
everyone was searching feverishly, not a match 
was to be found. ‘ For God's sake, get a light 
one of you,” the ‘‘old man”’ cried, and Phil 
stumbled away, calling out that he would get a 
Match in the fo’c’sle. ‘‘ And bring back another 
lamp,” cried Peter, and Phil answered, “ Aye, 
aye,” and blundered away. That was the 
hardest part of all—sitting there in the black 
hold waiting for light or the end. Phil could 
not have been away many minutes, certainly 
not more than five, but to me they seemed an 
eternity. I could have drowned on deck, I 
believe, without a cry. Even in the cabin, 
with the “ Missus ” for example. I thought I could 
have faced it, but here, in this terrible black 
hold it was awful to contemplate. It was with 
a joyful heart that I welcomed the glimmer of 
a lantern heralding Phil's return. 

The broken lamp was found to be still ser- 
viceable, and it and the other one, when lighted, 
were hung with the one Phil had brought 
to nails in the deck-beams, and by the addi- 
tional light the men turned manfully again 
to their heavy task. Then the “ old man”? called 
to me to come aft and assist him to shift the 
flour over. It was in handy bags of fifty and 
one hundred pounds, and had been stowed 
forward of the cabin bulkhead. The bags 
had been thrown bodily over to leeward when 
the ballast first went and now lay higgledy- 
Piggledy and awash in bilge-water. ‘A lot 
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of it will be of mighty little use to the baker 
now,” said the “old man,"’ ‘‘ but for our purpose 
the bags are all the better for being heavy 
with the water.” I was glad to be so actively 
employed, and to feel that with every bag 
I dragged across to windward I was solidly 
helping in getting the old Clyde into a seaworthy 
condition once again. It was very close and 
hot in the hold, and what with the dust and 
grit from the ballast that filled the air, everyone 
was athirst. Phil, accordingly, made a trip 
to the deck and brought down a bucket of 
water from the galley. He reported the weather 
moderating, which cheered us all, but he made 
George inexpressibly sad by telling him that 
his beloved little galley was in a state of ruin. 

And so, without further mishap, the long, 
anxious night wore through and by seven o'clock 
we had got her straightened up. ‘ Well done, 
boys!" said the “old man.” ‘ She'll do now; 
let's get away up and see about some breakfast,” 
and George, promising us “ cawfie ’’ as soon as 
he could get his stove going, led the way. I 
went on deck with the rest and saw that it 
was a misty, wet daylight with a sutlen, threat- 
ening sea, but with much less wind. All this 
time I had been barefooted, and as I stepped 
on deck, the salt set up a smarting in my feet 
which made me keenly aware that in places 
I had cut them on the jagged stones among the 
ballast. Getting the “old man’s” permission to 
go below, I dived down to search for socks and 
boots, and found the * Missus”’ in the cabin. smiling 
and cheerful, laying the table for breakfast. 
As I was atout to speak she laid a finger to her 
lips and whispered, ‘‘ Be as quiet as you can; 
they're all sound asleep, the poor wee things. 
What a woman she was—not a thought for 
herself after her terrible experience! So 
passed the ordeal of the ballast. That of the 
bar was vet to come. 

Some littte time before we finished in the 
hold, the ‘old man” had made a flying visit to 
the cabin to see how the “ Missus ” fared and to 
tell her the result of our labours. He had 
stopped long enough to square things up a 
little and kad wrenched the ladder out of my 
doorway and restored it to its proper place, 
so that I had a clear passage into my little 
berth. I was in a sorry pickle, being wet and 
indescribably filthy, but thinking I might be 
wanted on deck, I wasted no time on an elaborate 
toilet. I saw that my first pair of tailor-made 
long trousers were irretrievably ruined. They 
beionged to my brand-new reefer rig-out, in 
which T had so proudly joined the ship. For 
shore-going purposes they were now useless, 
and I could only bless the forethought that had 
ordered two pairs with the suit. I found some 
dry socks and over them pulled my only boots, 
which were a pair of soft, thin-soled, shore- 
going articles, and so shrunken and_ sodden 
were they with rain and salt water that it was 
with some difficulty and no-little pain that { 
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managed to force my fect into them. I had 
just got them laced up, when the “old man” 
shouted down the scuttle, “ Bear a hand on 
deck, Jack; we're making sail.” 

I was up on deck in a trice, and found the “old 
man” casting off the lashings with which the 


wheel had been sccured since we hove-to. 
“ For’ard, and lend them a hand,” he ordered, 
sharply ; “ there’s the land close under ourlee.” 


I saw that in the few minutes I had been below 
the weather had cleared sufficiently to lay bare 
a long, low, grey coast with the loom of mountains 
at the back of it. All was bustle forward. 
Phil was aloft unbending the main-topmast 
stays'l, which George, who had been called 
from the galley and was busy throwing the 
gaskets of the foresail, told me was to be bent 
head down for a jib. Peter and Mac were on 
the jib-boom, cutting adrift from the hanks 
the remains of the jib that had blown away. 
By this time I had become fairly handy alow 
or aloft, and so hauled, slacked, or let go as 
directed by Phil at the masthead or by Peter 
on the jib-boom, 

There was still a half-gale blowing, but it 
was not considered too strong for all the sail 
we could spread to it. The fore-tops’l and the 
fore-top-gallants’l were gone beyond immediate 
repair, and there was no spare sail on board 
to replace either of them. It was thought too 
long and tedious a job to heave-in our sea- 
anchor—if, indeed, it would have been in our 
power to do so with only our hand-winch to 
assist. Accordingly, the end of the hawser 
was let go from the bitts, and our good friend, 
that had stood by us so well, was cast adrift. 
Logs and hawser eventually washed ashore, and 
the hawser, a new one, sadly chafed and bedraggled 
by its passage through surf and sand, was brought 
into Greymouth on a dray some days later. 

I gathered we were not far from our port, 
and had the weather been fine, that we could 
have run in. But owing to the heavy sea that 
was rolling in on the bar, it was imperative to 
wait and, if possible, work the schooner further 


out to sca. Our sail, when set, consisted of 
the main and _ foresails, fore-stays, outer 
jib, and jib, the  rapidly-converted main- 


topmast-stays’l. These, had the Clyde been 
stiffer in the water, might have been sufficient 
to enable her to claw off the shore. But lightly 
laden as she was, and with the additional fact 
that she had never been noted as a weatherly 
eraft, she made but a poor shape at it, laying 
her Jee rail under and sagging to leeward like 
a water-logged basket. Indeed, so far over 
did she lie, that we were compelled to reef the 
mainsail. Also, by this time, there was a tidy 
drop of water in her hold, which did not tend 
to help matters. - Usually when she was any- 
thing like upright, it was my job to pump 
her out every watch, but when she lay down to 
it, there being only a well connection amid- 
ships, the pump would not suck. 
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The wind kept in the same quarter, about 
north-west, and it would have taken a far 
more weatherly vessel to beat out of the bight 
with that weighty sea everlastingly drumming 
and pounding at her ribs. Just as the wind 
piped, so did the sea dance. It it lulled at all, 
the white caps disappeared and a heavy, sullen 
swell rolled in. But in an instant, when the 
wind freshened, the gleaming teeth reappeared, 
and the swells became roaring seas again. It 
was a cheerless day, with spray driving almost 
continually and frequent squalls of rain and 
spells of mist that shut down our limit of vision 
to a mile or so. Everything about the decks 
was salt and sodden, our eyes were bloodshot 
for want of sleep, and our faces grey with the 
rime of the sea. The forenoon wore away 
and we tacked and tacked, and with every 
leg the “old man’s” face became more anxious 
and the weather manifestly worse. 

We had laid her on the port tack shortly 
after four o’clock, and Mac and Phil and I 
were sheltering to leeward of the galley. Peter 
was at the wheel and the “old man” stumped 
athwartship in front of it, while just showing 
above the cabin scuttle was the head of the 
“‘Missus,” wrapped in a plaid shawl. The “old 
man” would stop in his walk and talk earnestly to 
Peter for a minute and then resume his restless 
pacing. I saw him point in the direction of the bar 
and then out to sea. He scemed to be putting 
some proposition to the mate, who kept shaking 
his head. Then the captain took the wheel 
and Peter came forward to where we stood. 
“ The ‘old man’ vants to speak to you, Mac,” 
he said ; “‘ better come aft, and you too, George,” 
he added, poking his head into the galley. 
George, in his white cap and flowing apron, 
stepped out on deck, and tucking the apron in 
round his ample waist, as was his wont when 
called on deck, he followed Peter and Mac, 
while Phil and I, although we had no orders, 
brought up the rear, 

Peter took the wheel again and the “old man” 
strode forward and met us at the weather main 
rigging. The ‘‘ Missus”’ came and stood by him, 
one of her hands clinging to a shroud and the 
other holding her shawl at the throat. In 
spite of its restraining folds, some strands of 
her brown hair streamed like pennons to the 
breeze. The “old man’s”? unshaven face was 
stern and rugged and anxious, in strong con- 
trast to the calm, pale oval of the ‘Missus,” 
framed in the tartan shawl. 

“‘See here, men,” he said, ‘we've had a 
pretty bad time and we're not yet out of the 
wood. The wind’s fair for the Grey and there 
it lies’” He pointed over the lee quarter. 
“I’ve been hoping for the sea to go down, 
but if anything it’s worse, and by the look of 
that ’’—he jerked his head to windward where 
the clouds were banking, ragged and threaten- 
ing—‘‘ we're in for another dirty night.” He 
paused a moment and then went on. “I don’t 
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“He laid a haod on her shoulder and kept it there.” 


know the Grey well and neither does Peter. 
1 can see by the glass the signals are at ‘ bar 
dangerous.’ Peter tclls me you know the river, 
Mac. What do you say to running in?” 

Old Mac, in sea-boots and yellow oil-skins, 
and triced up in all the bad-weather parapher- 
nalia so dear to the old-time sailor, stood squarely 


up, his ragged grey beard straggling to leeward 
of him and his jaws grimding on the everlasting 


quid. At the captain’s question, he as nearly 
laughed as ever he did, but there was naught 
of merriment in it, only salt scorn. ‘‘ Run the 
Grey in this sea?” he returned. i No, sir, 


that you'll not, and not fot the next) hree days 
c 
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either. Even if the wind was to drop now or 
shift it would take that time for this lot to 
settle. But you can see for yourself what’s 
coming,” and he shot a glistening arm up to 
windward. ‘‘ Besides,’’ he added, “ with all 
the rain we’ve had, there’s sure to be a fresh 
on the river, and there’s nothing afloat, sail 
or steam, would live to cross that bar.” 

“D'you think a pilot would come off if I 
run the Jack up?” the old man asked. 

Mac laughed again and shook his old head. 
“No, sir, you'll get no pilot out of the Grey 
this good night.” 

There was silence again, save for the whine 
aloft—-lull and whistle and whine, sure signs 
of coming storm. I was disappointed in Mac. 
I had been comparing him to the old sailor 
aboard the Hesperus, who prayed the skipper 
to put into yonder port as he feared a hurricane. 
Doubtless, that ancient mariner was just such 
another as old Mac; but here was our oracle 
for keeping the sea, and the sea was looking 
unkind, and night was coming on. 

Then the captain spoke again. “ Well, 
then, if we don't try the bar we can do one of 
two other things,”’ he said. ‘‘ We can try and 
weather another night out here, with a big 
chance of the ballast shifting again, when we 
might not be so lucky as we were last night, 
and with the added risk of her driving ashore 
before daylight. We can do that or we can 
beach her before dark. If we beach her, we 
lose the ship, for the surf will be wicked ; but 
some of you may struggle through. What do 
you think?” But Mac only shook his head. 

The “old man” turned impatiently to George, 
who had sailed a long time with him. ‘ What 
do you say, cook ?” he asked. 

George drew a hand through his wavy black 
moustache and replied, ‘ Why, God _ bless 
America, captain, sink or swim, whatever you 
decide on's good enough for me.” 

“ Right,” said the ‘told man,” “ then I'll look 
for a likely place and beach her.’ Phil’s 
opinion was not asked and neither, of course, 
was mine. I could not possibly have had one, 
and if Phil had he did not venture to express 
it but, like me, remained silent. 

But there was someone else there whose 
opinion had not been asked ; someone who had 
a very decided opinion, and who had every 
intention of making it known, That someone 
else was the ‘‘ Missus.”” She had listened intently 
to every word spoken, turning her clear gaze 
on each speaker in turn, and I thought I read 
more scorn and pity in her glance than aught 
else. Yet she spoke no word herself till the 
“old man” declared his intention of driving on 
the beach. Then she turned to him with fire 
in her eyes.‘ Beach her? ’’ she cried, and her 
voice was vibrant with anger. ‘ Run on the 
beach and lose the wee ship? You'll do nothing 
of the kind. Run for the bar, Jack; she'll 
do it, I know she will! ”’ 
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If the “old man” didn't feel proud of her then, 
he should have done, and I know he did. I, 
myself, wanted to yell, and a queer lump rose 
in my throat, Ue looked down to where she 
stood, her upturned face about level with his 
shoulder, and his eyes, grey like her own, flashed 
back the fire to her. Some flush of colour stole 
into his gaunt cheeks as he laid a hand on her 
shoulder and kept it there for a few seconds. 
Then he threw up his head and cried: ‘ By 
God! and I will,” and his tone was high and 
confident. Then, turning again to us, ‘‘ Loose 
the square-s'l,”” he cried, and as I went for- 
ward with the rest, I hoped God would give me 
a wife like that some day. I suppose he said 
good-bye to her in the undemonstrative way 
British seamen have with their women. When 
I next looked aft she was gone, and he was 
busy passing a lashing right round the cabin 
scuttle, the doors of which he had already 
bolted. In spite of Mac’s dictum, he then ran 
the Jack up to the fore, where it flew bravely 
and unheeded till all was over. 

We soon had. the big square-s'l, which 
brailed in along the foreyard, loosed and ready 
for hauling out. It was no time for wing-and- 
wing work, so the mains’l and fores’l were 
furled, the jibs run down on the sheets, and with 
only the square-s’'l to drive her and the fore- 
stays'l to help pay her off, the Clyd: was set 
at the bar. . 

Peter remained at the wheel, and was lashed 
there with George on the other side to lend him 
a hand, the two best helmsmen in the ship. 
All running gear was triced up in the rigging, 
and the “old man,” after one final look round, 
ordered Mac and Phil into the main shrouds. 
Then he beckoned me to go forward with him, 
and as he passed the main-mast, he took a 
sennit gasket from the pin-rail. Arrived at the 
fore rigging, he turned to me and said, ‘“ Up 
you go,” and as I climbed up, he came after me. 
Halfway up the lower rigging he called on me 
to stop, and passed several turns of the gasket 
round me. ‘Can you swim?” he asked, and 
when I told him I could, he put a big knife in 
my hand and said: ‘ If she bumps on the bar 
and broaches-to, cut and have a swim for it.” 
Then he climbed up past me to the foreyard to 
“con” the ship in. s 

The die was now cast, and for weal or woe 
our fate was sealed. There could be no drawing 
back, no more hauling to the wind. Against 
an old and experienced seaman’s emphatically- 
avowed opinion. and against his own judgment, 
he was backing the instinct—or was it the 
prescience ?—of a woman. The next haif hour 
would show whither her light would lead. 

As we ran in the water gradually changed in 
appearance from grey to yellow, from snarling 
wolves to tawny lions roaring for their prey. 
Ahead lay the pier and breakwater, between 
which we must make our way to reach the 
safety of the harbour beyond, but between us 


it broke with one deafening, shattering roar.” 


and them the terrible bar heaved and eddied 
and frothed. Up and down the coast to port 
and starboard of us, as far as eye could see, the 
surf was waging its eternal battle with the land. 
The roar of it was already in our ears, and I 
thought he would have been a lucky man who 
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would have got through to dry land had we 
headed the old Clyde for those serried white 
battalions. We wanted wind and more wind 
now, having so small a spread of sail to drive 
her in against the outrushing current. Looking 


rater, b wake cheered, 
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in my ignorance, to see how fast she was slipping 
throngh it. It was not till | watched the pier 
end and saw how slowly we approached, that I 
realized our apparent speed was in reality the 
tush of the swollen river to the sea. 

Yet, looking down on deck, the ship was a 
noble sight, stripp+d for storm and racing for 
her haven, while higher and ever higher, as we 
appreached the har, the great tawny seas rose 
behind and followed in pursuit. We must keep 
ahead of these, so blow up good wind and fill 
our squares’! full. There was no doubt about 
these fellows breaking. They broke as they 
curled, in a shattering mass cf creamy foam, 
and fast as one broke another leapt forward, 
eager to reach a little further ere it, too, crashed 
im ruins just short of the Clyde’s square stern. 
Some of them, over-eager in their ardour of the 
chase, overshot their mark, and rolled under 
her, lifting her stern high; then, breaking half 
her length along, stormed aboard at her waist 
on both sides, flooding her decks torward to the 
knight-heads. 

Aft, at the wheel, Peter and George swung 
it round to every wave of the ‘‘old man’s” arm 
from the foreyard. Their gaze was steadfast on 
the yard; the Dane, lean and lithe and tawny 
as the sea, and the Briton, big and burly and 
dignified even in his cook’s cap and apron, 
which latter would at times rebelliously break 
adrift and flutter like a flag of surrender to the 
breeze, only to be tucked hastily into the waist- 
band again. 

Then the greatest comber of all mounted and 
curled above their heads, curled without a break, 
till I could see the beautiful, smooth concavity 
of it. George told me afterwards he thought 1t 
had fallen calm, as he could no longer fee! the 
wind at the back of his neck. Then it broke 
with one deafening, shattering roar, and Peter 
and George and the deck of the schooner dis- 
appeared from view in a tawny mass of vengeful 
flood. The impact had been timed to a nicety. 
I felt her heel bump on the bar, and the main- 
mast shook and rattled. Was this the end ? 
I laid the edge of the knife to the gasket round 
my waist, though I knew full well that swimming 
would be futile in the awful turmoil round me. 
Another immense comber was rolling up astern, 
and no egrcat intelligence was required to realize 
that if it, too, broke on board the now sub- 
merged schooner, we could strike eight bells and 
haul the ensign down, 

But mercifully it did not break. It overshot 
its mark, and, lifting her stern high in the air, 
rolled under us, and the great flood on deck 
spread and streamed over her rails, while the 
gallant little ship struggled to get clear of her 
burden so as to be ready tor the next. But 
where were George and Peter and the wheel ? 
If they were gone, then might the bar roll on, 
its billows booming in victory. The Clyde would 
be theirs to shiver to matchwood, and the lives 
she bore would be theirs to toss from crest to 
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valley, till one great wave should in mercy send 
them down, to come up quiet and peaceful. 

I watched spellbound, and at length, out of 
the tawny flurry aft, a white spot appeared. 
It was George’s cap, with his brave head still 
inside it. Another second, and as the water 
receded, up came Peter and the wheel intact. 
They shook themselves like great dogs, but 
their eyes were ever on the ‘old man” on the 
yard, and again the wheel responded to his 
directing arm. 

That was the last great sea to fall on board. 
Others came, but they lacked the bite and venom 
of the one that had so nearly engulfed us. They 
were still big and dangerous, but every minute 
they were growing smaller and breaking further 
astern. She was over the bar; she was through 
the entrance, and like the spent winner of a 
race, she was in the straight, staggering, reeling, 
and half-blind, but game to the last. 

Ahead loomed up a wharf, crowded with 
people. Lights began to twinkle, and I thought 
no harbour lights could ever have burned so 
mellow and bright as these. A little further, 
and we could hear the rolling of cheers. 
1 saw Peter turn his head to George and shout 
something, and George cast adrift his lashing 
and ran forward. Mac and Pnil were dropping 
down the ratlines on the main. The “old man” 
shd past me on the tops'l sheets, calling out, 
“Down you come and brail the square-s'l in ; 
we're all right now.” Before I reached the 
deck, we were gliding along a wharf, the top 
of which was almost as high as our foreyard. 
Peter put her nicely alongside, and a moment 
later oil-skinned men were leaping from the 
wharf among our shrouds and backstays, while 
boys and men and women and girls cheered to 
the echo, surging along the wharf to keep pace 
with us. 

The men who climbed aboard would not let 
us put hand to rope. ‘ Away you go below,” 
they cried, ‘ we'll make her fast.” 

Later, when a gangway had been run out, 
a legion oi kind folk, men and women, boarded 
us, laden with blankets wrapped in oilskins, 
jugs ot soup, and other restoratives. And so 
with this great welcome from strange, but warm 
an:l generous hearts, my “ yachting trip” 
drew to a close. 

The local paper, in a full column, made much 
of it next day. I had the cutting for years, 
tut have long lost trace of it. The closing 
passage, however, will run in my mind for ever, 
word for word as I first read it. “‘ The captain’s 
wife steered up the river, the captain himself 
being otherwise engaged.” So it ran, and so 
much for George’s white cap and_ rebellious 
apron! Both George and the ‘ Missus’’ were 
much chaffed over it, but I, knowing what 
she did, understanding the faith of her, not only 
before and on the bar, but also on the night the 
ballast shifted, have always believed that the 
correspondent wrote better than he knew. 


The Mystery of Fairfield House. 


By JOHN G. ROWE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. P. CATON-WOODVILLE. 


The story of an extraordinary affair that caused great excitement in a quiet Connecticut 


village a few years ago. 


Some of the names of persons concerned, and that of the house, 


have been changed, but the events occurred exactly as narrated. 


© OOD-DAY to you, Manson! I 

was just calling on you. I 

heard that Fairfield House was 

to let, and, as I rather fancy 

the place, I thought it would 

do no harm to inquire what 
you are asking for it.” 

The scene was the main street of the village 
of Branchville, Connecticut, and the speaker 
had just alighted from a smart buggy at the 
door of an estate agent's office. He was a 
prosperous-looking farmer, and the man he 
addressed had just come out of the office, 
the frosted windows of which bore the legend 
‘Henry P. Manson, Estate Agent and 
Property Conveyancer.” 

“ Day to you, Mr. Perrott! You are too late, 
sir. I leased the place only yesterday to— 
whom do you think ? Two Italian noblemen, 
no less, who are taking a pleasure trip in the 
States. They take possession immediately.” 

“ Two Italian noblemen, eh? Won't my 
girls be excited? All the young ladies of 
the neighbourhood will be, for that matter, 
your own included, Manson. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! There'll be some heart-burning and 
scheming among our matchmaking mammas 
—that is, provided these titled gentlemen 
are bachelors. But perhaps they are not ?” 

“Oh, yes, they are, and they are both 
exceedingly handsome men, tuo, and | well 
on the right side of forty, I should say. 

“My! Here’s a chance for our girls! 
Then I can’t hope to do a deal with you over 
the place? As a matter of fact, my son, 
Fred, who is about to be married, as you 
know, fancied it, and asked me to drop in 
and see you. But it’s no go, of course, as 
you've let the place to these titled gentlemen. 
What are their names and titles, by the way ? 
The wife and girls are sure to ask me when I 
get back.” 

~ One’s the Count Ettore Malcini, and the 
other the Count Giovanni Rossi.” , 

Honest Farmer Perrott was right. The 

_. coming of the two Italian noblemen created 
quite a furore in the neighbourhood of 
Branchville, and every mamma of any social 
standing, blessed with marriageable daughters, 
was at once very eager to make their ac- 
quaintance. Invitations simply poured into 


Fairfield House, which was a handsome and 
commodious country mansion just outside 
Branchville. It stood deep in well-timbered 
and prettily laid-out grounds, and had a 
large orchard, with nurseries and_ fruit- 
preserving sheds attached, stabling for half- 
a-dozen horses, and a big coach-house or 
garage. 

But somewhat to the surprise of all, and 
certainly to the bitter disappointment of the 
matchmaking mammas, the new tenants of 
Fairfield House politely refused the invita- 
tions sent them, and went nowhere. Al- 
though comparatively young men, both of 
them, and, as the estate agent had said, 
exceedingly handsome also, they appeared to 
be perfect women-haters. They did not 
employ a solitary woman about their place. 
All their retainers, seven in number, were 
men—Italians like themselves, and of so 
surly and ungracious a temperament that 
they seemed to resent anyone coming near 
the house. 

Several of the local notables, including 
bluff, genial Farmer Perrott, who was a man 
of considerable wealth and position, called 
upon the counts, but were mot even asked 
inside the door. 

“ Their excellencies ara justa going outa, 
signor, soa they aska you to excusa their 
seeing you,” or, still more bluntly, ‘ Their 
exccllencies ara notta at homa to-daya, my 
orders ara,” was the invariable reception 
given to all callers by the sullen-looking 
footman who answered the door. 

This frigid, unsociable behaviour not only 
offended the local gentry, but speedily 
aroused both resentment and suspicion 
among such of the villagers as did not 
directly profit by the presence of the counts’ 
ménage. The tradespeople, however, were 
loud in praise of the counts’ liberality. 

“Their menservants well-nigh buy me 
out every time they come into my store,” 
said Tom Hopkins, who kept a greengrocery 
store in Branchville, ‘and I hear Simpson, 
the butcher, over the way, is thinking of 
enlarging his premises and starting a home- 
killing department. He’s doing very well 
since the counts came to Fairfield House.” 

“ From all accounts, they( must> live in 
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tight royal style,” said another tradesman, 
“and would seem to be made of money. 
And yet, you know, I don’t altogether lke 
the air of secrecy about the place when vou 
go there with the orders. Them Italian 
menservants pop out from kel.ind trees and 
bushes on you, as you are goin’ up to the 
side door, and scowl at you as if they sus- 
pected you were a burglar in disguise.” 

“ Yus,” chimed in Morris, who kept the 
hardware stores. “And when you are 
a-waitin’ at the dcor for the return of your 
basket, you feel as if there were eyes on you 
all the time. Heads look round doors, and 
you see the curtains of the windows a-moving, 
and know there’s someone behind them 
a-watching of you. Candidly, I hates goin’ 
to the place mysclf, although they're such 
good customers, and I generally send the boy 
now with the things.” 

“IT never did like furriners, I'll admit,” 
said Hopkins, ‘and them Italian servants 
certainly look at you as if they'd put a knife 
into you as soon as wink, but then the 
counts’ money is all right, so I’ve no cause 
for complaint.” 

Matters went on thus for several weeks. 
when a very quiet, unobtrusive gentleman, 
looking like a retired tradesman, descended 
upon Branchville, and took a room at the 
village inn. This stranger, who gave his 
name as Charles P. Phillips, appeared to 
have no particular business to attend to, 
but he visited Manson, the estate agent, and 
seemed deeply interested in Fairfield House 
—asking when the new tenants were likely 
to go and the place to let again. 

He also seemed to like chatting with the 
village tradesmen, and frequently dropped 
into Simpson's, the butcher’s, and Hopkin’s, 
the grcengrocer’s stores, as if just to kill 
time. 

Oddly enough, the conversation, no matter 
how it started, generally turned, sooner or 
later, upon Fairfield House, and the strange 
conduct of its immates. 

The bar-parlour of the inn, too, saw a 
great deal of Charles P. Phillips, who would 
sit in it for hours together, quietly smoking, 
and listening to, and occasionally joining in, 
the conversation of its frequenters. Here 
again, whenever he joined in the subiect 
under <liscussion, this was almost sure to be 
connected in some way with the occupants 
of lairficld House. 

Very early one Saturday morning—it was 
summer time, in the year of grace TgoS— 
Charles P. Phillips did a very strange thing. 
He left his bedroom at the inn—not by the 
door, but by the window, which he had left 
open all night on account of the warmth— 
and from which he lowered himself cautiously 
on to the roof of an outhouse just beneath. 
Thence he dropped ca-ily and softly to the 
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ground, and then, slipping through a gap 
in the fence, he cut off at a sharp run across 
the intervening fields towards Fairfield 
House. 

As he came in sight of its gables and 
chimney-stacks he stopped and uttered a 
low but penetrating whistle. 

Immediately, a grove of trees on either 
hand of him disgorged at least a dozen men 
apiece, all dressed in plain clothes, but bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of police officers. 

They silently surrounded Charles P. Phil- 
lips, who said in a low, authoritative voice : 

Half of you go round to the back of the 
house. The other half come with me. 
Norton, you will take command at the rear 
of the premises. Get up with your party as 
close to the back door as you can, and, when 
you hear me whistle, burst it in and secure 
every stranger you find on the premises.” 

Norton and his posse stole away by a 
roundabout route, and, after allowing him 
time to work round to the back of Fairfield 
House, Phillips and the rest entered the 
grounds in front, and, slipping between the 
trees and across the grass, hurled themselves, 
at a loud whistle from their leader, upon the 
hall door. 

The stout panels were promptly dashed to 
pieces by heavy hammers: the assailants 
thrust in their hands and wrenched back the 
bolts, and admittance was gained to the 
house. Simultaneously, the smashing of 
woodwork was heard at the back, and Ncrton 


‘and his crowd came pouring in also. 


All the officers now displayed revolvers 
and clubs. A genera! rush was made for the 
stairs, and the upper rooms were invaded. 
The two counts and their seven retainers 
were taken practically by surprise—some of 
them actually in their beds. 

No words were spoken by the intruders. 

Every man found was instantly pounced 
upon, pinioned befcre he could attempt any- 
thing like resistance, and dragged down the 
stairs and out of the house on to the lawn, 
where he was handcufted to a tree. 

“ Nine, all told ! That’s the correct figure,” 
panted Charles P. Phillips, as the last mem- 
ber of the household was brought, protesting 
volubly, down the front-door steps.‘ Now, 
Norton, guard these fellows, while I search 
the honse.”” 

Strange to relate, the two noblemen, 
Counts Malcini and Rossi, were treated with 
no more respect by their captors than 
any of their seven retainers were. Un- 
heeding their indignant demands to know 
the reason of their outrageous treatment, 
and their threats concerning the satis- 
faction the law would give them, Charles P. 
led his followers once more inside the house, 
and searched it from basement to attic. 

Onc of the rooms was found, to contain a 
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“Every man found was instantly pounced upon and dragged down the stairs.” 


small arsenal of rifles and revolvers, and an completeness of our surprise, you see, 

ample supply of ammunition for the same. preyented a desperate resistance and much 

“Umph!” said Charles P. “Only the bloodshed. There, are, enough arm here to 
Cc 
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enable them to have withstood a siege. 
We should probably have had to call in 
the aid of the local militia to subdue 
them. But it’s their shop I am most 
interested in.”” 

They found it—a room so closely shuttered 
and heavily curtained that not a ray of light, 
when it was illuminated, would show outside, 
and containing a furnace, lately fitted up, 
upon which stood a number of melting-pots 
and crucibles. In some of these was a 
quantity of white metal, like silver, if not 
silver. 
benches, littered with electric batteries, 
plaster-of-Paris moulds, clamps, files, and 
all manner of tools, as well as several little 
piles of half-dollar silver pieces, or what 
looked like such. 

The secret was out. The contents of that 
room formed an elaborate coining outfit, and 
the coins were counterfeit ! 

A further and more exhaustive search by 
Mr. Charles P. and his assistants resulted 
in the discovery, in an artfully concealed 
hiding-place, of thousands more false half- 
dollar pieces. 

Needless to say, the revelation caused a 
tremendous sensation in the locality, and the 
matchmaking mammas of Branchville were 
immensely pleased, after all, that their in- 
vitations had not been accepted by the two 
supposed “ counts.” The pair had no right 
whatever to their titles, which were as 


All around were ranged tables and - 


spurious as the money they and their seven 
putative retainers had been turning out, 
with so much misdirected talent and energy, 
within the carefully-guarded privacy of the 
lonely old mansion. 

At the trial of the captured men, Charles 
P. Phillips first avowed himself to be an 
agent of the Secret Service, attached to the 
United States Treasury Department, and 
then said :— 

“These nine Italians are the most dan- 
gerous gang of counterfeiters who have ever 
plied their trade in the United States. Coins 
similar to those found in the house have 
flooded the western country of late, until 
small merchants have been afraid to handle 
silver coins of any kind whatever. The 
Secret Service believes that the band has a 
distributing agency somewhere in the West, 
and we ate trving to find it. The gang was 
careful, it appears, not to circulate any bad 
money in the immediate vicinity of their 
retreat at Branchville, and IT don’t mind 
admitting that we secured our first clue 
from the suspicion aroused in the neighbour- 
hood by the secrecy the alleged counts and 
their household maintained, the care they 
took to guard against visits from neighbours, 
and the way they spied upon all tradesmen 
coming to the house.” : 

All the men were sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment, and Fairfield House knew 
its mysterious tenants no more. 


THE ‘CENTRE OF 
THE WORLD.” 


THE idea that the earth is not a flat disc 
but a globe does not seem to have “ caught 
on” in India, for they .still talk about a 
certain place being the “centre of the 
world.” In Delhi stands a lofty monument 
that goes by the name of Kutub Minor, a 
structure towering high above the temple of 
which it 1s a part. The appearance of this 
curious piece of architecture is that of a 
number of tiers of columns, seemingly tied 
together in bundles. At big intervals there 
are balconies. 

The Kutub Minor is of especial interest and 
note in the world over which the religion of 
the teacher Buddha holds sway. Here, long 
ago, tradition has it a meteorite fell, sent by 
the ruling powers in the mystic world 
beyond this life to mark the exact centre 
of the world. In commemoration of this 
miraculous event the Kutub Minor was 
erected on the spot in order that mankind 
might never forget it. 


owe 
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New Method 


Makes Music 


Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing in Spare Time at Home 
—kEvery Step Made Simple as A B C, 
by Print-and-Picture Lessons That 
You Can’t Go Wrong On. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 
Nothing Whatever to Pay Unless You 
Are Satisfi 

How often have you wished that you knew 
how to play the violin or piano—or whatever 
your favorite instrument may be—or that you 
could take part in singing! 

How many an evening’s pleasure has been 
utterly spoiled and ruined by the admission 
“I can’t sing,” or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t 
play!” 

At all social gatherings some one is sooner 
or later sure to suggest music. When the 
others gather around for the fun, the one who 
can take no part feels hopelessly out of it—a 
wall flower—a mere listener 
and looker on! 

Or those long and lone- 
some evenings at home, when 
minutes seem like hours— 
how quickly the time would 
pass if you could spend it 
at the piano or organ—or in 
making a violin “talk,” or 
in enjoying some other in- 
strument, 

And now—at—last—this 
pleasure and _ satisfaction 


“that you have so often wished for can easily 


be added to your daily life. __ 

No need to join a class or pin yourself down 
to certain hour3 for lessons or % 
practice. No need to pay a dol- 
lar or more per lesson to 2a 
private teacher. Neither the| 
question of time nor expense is 
any longer a bar—every one of 
the obstacles that have been 
confining your enjoyment to! 
mere listening have now been re-| 
moved. _ 

My method of teaching music|! 
in your spare time at home, 
with no strangers around to embarrass you— 
makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing by 
note or to play any instrument. 


don’t d to know the first 
j thing lout music to benin don't need 


to know one note from another. 
| eetiod takes out all the hard part— 
Whether for an advanced pupil or a 


overcomes all the difficulties—makes 
fi begii . thod is a revolutionary 
f inner, my me’ is 


your progress easy, rapid and sure. 

improvement over the old meth: 

by private teachers, The lessons I send 
| you explain every point and show 

every step in simple Print-and- 


Picture form that you can’t go 
wrong on—every step is made as clear 


Learn to Play by Note 


For Begin: 
Advanced Pupils: 


Harmony and 
Sight Singing, 
Guitar, 


Ukulele, 
_Hawailin, Steal 


as A BC. My method makes 
each step so easy to understand 
and practice that even children 
only 7 to 10 years old have 
quickly become accomplished 


ually easy. My 
method is as thorough as it is 


easy, teach you the I 
right way—teach you to play 
ju no 


: ifts of 
I call my method “new'—simply heeause it is so radi- 
id hard-to-wi derstand ways 
tried and proven. Over 250,000 succenful eet ite 


irls of 7 to men and wome: f 70—are 
Ricad he cothusiasGe leary eee Of vate the ‘Brook. 


SUCCESS 


euc! rs. Largely through “Since I’ve been ore 
recomme} it 
ited somunends ons io eal lessons I've 


my violin. Your les- 
eons surely are fine.” 
—Melvin Freeland, 
Macopin, 


N. J. 
“When I started with 
you I knew nothing 
about the Cornet or 
music, but now I 
can pl 


lay almost any 
Diece of music.” — 
Kasson Swan, Den- 
mark, Col. Co., Nova 
Scotia. 


“I want to extend 
the heartiest approval 
of your piano Course. 
It has done more for 


are not satisfied with the | me than years of 


f other lessons.”—Mox- 
fee Pith what you fo 'N. Lewis, 319 Jef 
won't cost you a single ff ferson, Neosha, Mo. 

nny. I rantee sat- “The folks at home 
faction, On the other J are delighted to hear 
ni ou are 
with’ the course, the ‘total | Me play the Organ 


so well. You have s 
wonderful system of 


cents a lesson, with your , 
music and ing also § teaching music.”— 
included. 


M. F. Allard, Cara- 
When learning to play quet, N. B. 

or sing is so easy why con- 
tinue to confine your en- 
joyment of music to mere 
istening? Why not at least let me send you my free 
book that tells you all about my methods? I know you 
will find this k absorbingly interesting, simply be- 
cause it shows you how easy it is to turn your wish to 
play or sing into an actual fact. Just now I am making 
a special short time offer that cuts the cost per lesson 
in two—send your name now, before this special offer 
is withdrawn. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. No obligation—simply use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a postcard. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


8610 Brunswick Bldg. New York 


MR, DAVID F. KEMP, President 

U. 8, School of Music, 8610 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. City 
Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 

Sear Own Home,” and particulars of your Special 
er. 


Please Print Name. 
Address .. 
City ... 


! 
I 
[i Naitne sccscsssscegsstinsngs seo sesueessde tees eee tat 
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\ 


. State, 
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“FINDING THEIR WAY BARRED, THEY PROMPTLY OPENED FIRE. SHOOTING RIGHT 
AND LEFT.” F 


(See page 444.) 


™ MOTOR 
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BANDITS 
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story which, if 

“Wild West” 
film, would be voted exciting, 
but highly improbeble An ex- 
Press engine racing at seventy 
miles an hour to overtake a 
gang of robbers in motor-cars, the occupants 
exchanging shots as they dashed along side 
by side; a pitched battle by night between 
police and bandits on the public highway ; 


for the city of Orleans, on the main 

line between Paris and Bordeaux. 

It is seventy-two miles from Paris, 
and only a couple of miles from Orleans, 
which lies slightly off the main line. During 
the first three months of the present year a 
considerable number of important robberies 
took place in the goods yards of the Aubrais 
and Orleans railroad stations. Owing to 
the transport disorganization that has existed 
on the French railways for the past couple 
of years, a vast number of trucks and vans, 
containing valuable goods, are often held up 
for days and even weeks at a time, either at 
Orleans or on the sidings of the main lines 
at Les Aubrais. This facilitated the pilfering 
of the trucks at night, for it was found diffi- 
cult to keep watch over several miles of line. 
It frequently happened, too, that gangs of 
thieves—having previously spied out the 
land—arrived in motor-cars, and after ran- 
sacking a van or truck were able to make off 
with large quantities of goods long before 
the robbery was discovered. 

Between Les Aubrais station and a spot 
known as Les Escures, about a mile away, 
there are a number of sidings along the 
Main line, and these, at the time of the 
events which I am about to relate, were 
crowded with “‘held-up” goods trains. 
Robberies at this particular point had been 
very frequent, and as a result of numerous 
complaints by shippers, and the heavy sums 
the railroad company had been obliged to 
Pay by way of compensation, the officials 
had sent four armed watchmen to patrol 
this particular set of sidings. The men were 
Provided with a portable telephone, so as to 
Instantly give the alarm, when necessary, 
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[° AUBRAIS is the junction station 


Skarrett 
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and a weird and mur- 
derous struggle in a lonely 
country inn — these are 
some of the features of 
this remarkable narrative. 
Yet, as our Special Com- 
missioner writes, “the story is true in every 
particular, and has been set down from the 
personal narratives of the police officers and 
criminals concerned.” 


to the station-master at Les Aubrais. On the 
night of Friday, 26th March, the four watch- 
men, who wore felt-covered boots, lay, with 
their portable telephone close at hand, 
under the shadow of a bridge close to Les 
Escures, at a spot known as La Fosse aux 
Loups, or the “ Wolf’s Den.”” They were at 
the top of the railway embankment, at the 
foot of which runs the high road between 
Paris and Orleans, and close by were two 
long trains of goods vans. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock the watchmen 
heard the sound of an approaching motor, 
and presently a car with a big headlight 
slowed up on the road below, within twenty 
yards of their hiding-place. 

Looking down the embankment to the 
road, the watchmen were just able to distin- 
guish by the light of the moon that two 
vehicles had halted there—one a small can- 
vas-hooded lorry, the other a smart-looking 
tourist car, likewise with a hood. Several 
men got out of the cars and began to flash 
electric torches here and there. Presently 
one of the strangers clambered up the 
embankment, got through the wire fence, 
and began to peer about cautiously. 

Apparently satisfied by his inspection, the 
fellow went down the embankment again, 
and was heard to say :— 

“ Everything is clear. There are a couple 
of pointsmen about three hundred yards 
down the line, but they cannot see us between 
the rows of vans, and if by any chance they 
come towards us, we shall know what to do 
with them.” 

Then there came the slight noise of tools 
being brought out of the lorry, and the low 
murmur of voices, as though instructions - 
were being given. 
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Several men then climbed to the top of the 
embankment and made towards a row of 
vans on Siding Number 7. 

The watchmen immediately took out their 
revolvers, and one of them ’phoned to the 
Aubrais station, “ Send us assistance quick, 


handling, and made off down the embank- 
ment. Finding their way barred, they 
promptly opened fire, shooting right and left. 
It afterwards turned out that they were all 
armed with Brownings. 

The watchmen and the men from the 


The hooded lorry owned by the chauffeur Kieffer. 


to Siding Number 7, close to Wolf’s Den. 
A gang of thieves are at work.’” They then 
quickly moved off after the thieves, who 
were engaged in forcing open the doors of a 
van some two hundred yards away. The 
watchmen contented themselves with keeping 
the robbers in sight until assistance arrived. 
They saw that there were five men at work, 
all carrying electric torches. Working with 
great skill, the thieves opened no fewer than 
ten vans, carrying off to the motors a number 
of cases, and coming back for more as fast 
as they could. 

In about fifteen minutes’ time the watch- 
men saw a posse of men coming from the 
direction of the station. They were all 
armed, and were led by a railway goods 
clerk named Lemerre. On making sure of 
the arrival of their supporting party, the 
watchmen left their places of concealment 
and moved towards the thieves, keeping 
under the shadow of the vans until well 
within pistol-shot, when they shouted :— 

“Hands up, or we fire!” 

At the same time the reinforcing party, 
with Lemerre in front, rushed forward so as 
to cut off the robbers’ retreat. The bandits 
immediately dropped the goods they were 


station returned the fire, and a regular fusil- 
lade was kept up in the moonlight for about 
five minutes. The unfortunate Lemerre was 
hit in the throat and fell to the ground, 
where he died in a few minutes. All the 
time the firing went on the robbers were 
edging towards their waiting cars, and the 
tailwaymen, seeing the thieves were about 
to get away in their motors, began firing at 
the wheels, with a view to bursting the 
tyres, but the cars were out of range, and the 
shots from the embankment did no harm. 
Soon after the robbers succeeded in reaching 
the cars, and were soon speeding away. 

The news of the killing of Lemerre and the 
details of the fight were instantly telephoned 
to Les Aubrais, about a mile away, and from 
there retelephoned to Orleans, a couple of 
miles farther on. On hearing that the 
thieves had got away in their cars and were 
moving off in the direction of Paris, M. 
Presles, chief station-inspector at Orleans, 
immediately ordered a luggage van to be 
coupled on to an express engine that stood 
with steam up. Ina few minutes a squad of 
armed constabulary, or gendarmes, on duty 
in the railway station, had taken their places 
in the van, and the engine moved off at a 


smart speed towards Les Aubrais and 
Escures. 

“The thieves will undoubtedly make 
straight for Paris,” said M.  Presles, 


“for there it will be more difficult to find 
them than in the country. As the high 
road and the railway run alongside each 
other for most of the distance, you will 
quickly overtake the motors.”” 

At the same time, all the constabulary 
barracks, or gendarmeries, along the line of 
the route to Paris were telephoned to, 
advising them of what had occurred, and 
requesting them to be on the look out for 
the fugitives. 

Meanwhile the engine, drawing its vanload 
of armed police, was gathering speed. It 
had slowed down for a moment at Les 
Aubrais to take up one of the watchmen, 
who could identify the thieves, and had then 
spurted. forward again. The line having 
been cleared for its passage, it was pre- 
sently rushing along at a speed of between 
sixty-five and seventy miles an hour. 

The thieves in the automobiles had a good 
start, but the powerful engine was in the 
hands of an experienced driver, and very 
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the watchman shouted out in great excite- 
ment, ‘ There they go!” and in a few 
seconds the flying engine had come up with 
and passed two motor vehicles which were 
dashing along the high road as fast as they 
could. In front was a small hooded lorry, 
and, about a hundred yards behind, a 
Darracq tourist car. 

A wild shout rang out, and several revolver- 
shots were fired from the motors at the 
engine and van. One of the gendarmes 
replied by firing his carbine at the foremost 
vehicle. 

These shots, however, were without effect, 
and with a rush and a roar the express 
engine continued its mad course, soon 
leaving the motors a long way behind. The 
object of the police was to get well ahead of 
the fleeing bandits and reach a little town- 
ship called Artenay, twenty miles from Les 
Aubrais, where there was a detachment of 
gendarmes, the chief of which had been 
telephoned to. 

Artenay was soon reached, and directly 
the engine pulled up the policemen jumped 
out of the van and rushed to the high road. 
In the main street of the village, at a point 


Sergeant Blandeau (in centre) and two of the gendarmes who took part in the chase after the bandits. 


soon an exciting race to overtake the cars 
was in full progress. 

From the open doors of the swaying 
luggage van the constables could plainly 
see the road below, to the right, for happily 
there was a full moon, and a close watch was 
kept for the bandits. 

Presently, at a place called Croix Briquet, 


where the road takes a sharp turn, they 
found the local gendarmes, four in number, 
waiting for them. A barricade, consisting 
of a couple of wheelbarrows and a two- 
wheeled spring cart, had been thrown across 
the street. Owing to the sharp curve, this 
barricade could not be scen by any oncoming 
car until it was close up to the obstruction. 
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“A w.d shout rang out, ard several shots were fired from the motos at 


A few minutes 

later the motors were 

heard coming along at high speed. They 

were bound to come through Artenay, 

because between that place and Les Aubrais 

there are no cross-roads that can be used by 
a motor conveyance. 

As they turned the angle of the road and 
came in sight of the barricade, the driver of 
the leading car, the small motor lorry with 
the canvas hood, hastily put on his brakes, 
and skidded up to within fifty yards of the 
barrier. The tourist Darracq, a couple of 
hundred yards behind, seeing something 
was wrong, also pulled up, and the occupants 
jumped out of the car and made off towards 
the side of the road. By this time the moon 
had gone down, and it was quite dark. 


Immediately the cars came to a standstill 
the constables rushed forward, shouting 
“Hands up!” and “ Surrender!” at the 
same time covering the cars with their car- 
bines. The only reply was a regular fusillade 
of revolver-shots from the motor lorry, 
whereupon, without more ado, the gendarmes 
fired a volley into the cars. 

Two shadowy forms were seen to jump 
from the tourist car and two from the lorry, 
and make off down the road, firing as they 
fled at the pursuing gendaymes, until they 
were lost in the darkness. A fifth man was 
shot dead as he jumped from the lorry, and 
by this time Police-Sergeant Blandeau, in 
command of the detachment from Orleans, 
had leaped on the footboard of the front car 
and seized the chauffeur by the throat. 


i 
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the engine and van. One of the gendarmes replied by firing his carbine.” 


This man immediately surrendered, and was 
taken prisoner. It was now 3.15 a.m. 

Having secured their prisoner, and brought 
the dead body of the man who had been 
shot into the gendarmerie, it became neces- 
sary to wait for daybreak before starting off 
in pursuit of the fugitives, for it would have 
been useless to attempt to chase men on 
foot in the dark across a wooded country. 

The time was occupied in questioning the 
captured chauffeur of the motor lorry. He 
was sullen, and complained of having been 
roughly handled by the police, but he volun- 
teered the following statement. 

““My name is George Kieffer, and I am a 
carting contractor, residing at No. 130, Rue 
Ordener, Paris. Some days ago a couple of 
men, whom I did not know, came to my place 


and asked me if I would undertake the job 
of carting about a ton of goods from Aubrais 
station to Paris. They offered to pay me at 
the rate of four francs per kilometre run (a 
kilometre equals five-eighths of a mile). I 
accepted the job because the terms offered 
were satisfactory to me, and because carting 
is my business. I am the owner of the motor 
lorry which I was driving when you arrested 
me. I do not know anything about the 
Darracq car; it has nothing to do with me. 
Neither do I know the names of the parties 
who engaged me.” 

“But surely, if your story is true, you 
asked for a name and address when accepting 
this job from men who were strangers to 
you ?”’ asked the police. 

“Yes, I did; and the man whose body is 
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lying there, and whom you shot, was the one 
who chiefly carried on the negotiations with 
me. He gave me his name as Groult, and 
an address in the Rue de Chartres, Paris.” 

The chauffeur refused to commit himself 
beyond the above statement, and Sergeant 
Blandeau, after giving instructions for the 
prisoner to be sent to Orleans by the first 
morning train, and for the corpse of the shot 
man—who appeared to be about thirty years 
old—to be sent by the same train, ded. 
to start in pursuit of the fugitives without 
further delay. A local mechanic named 
Chevrolet was fetched out of bed, and on the 
circumstances being explained to him under- 
took to drive the Darracq car, which had been 
left on the road, for the police. Blandeau, 
and four constables, having partaken of a 
hasty breakfast, got into the car and were 
driven off in the direction of another line of 
railway for which, the sergeant calculated, 
the fugitives would make. 

We will now let Sergeant Blandeau, of the 
Orleans detachment of gendaries, continue 
the story in his own words. 


We knew, if we were not to give the fugi- 
tives too many chances of getting away, that 
we must start after them as quickly as 
possible. It was a quarter past three in the 
morning, and almost pitch-dark, when the 
affray took place in the main street of 
Artenay. By the time we had secured the 
chauffeur and questioned him, removed the 
corpse of the man Groult, made arrange- 
ments for the transfer to Orleans, and taken 
an inventory of the stolen property in the 
lorry, it was 4 a.m. Another half-hour 
passed before we could secure the services 
of the local driver, but by a quarter to five, 
summer time, we started off in the Darracq 
car abandoned by the thieves. There were 
five of us besides the driver, and my four 
men and myself were armed with carbines 
and one round of ammunition each. To 
travel quickly was out of the question, for 
it was still dark, and we had to explore every 
bush and clump of trees on either side of 
the road as we went along in the direction 
which we presumed had been taken by the 
bandits. 

We made inquiries at every hamlet and 
house we passed, and it was a long and 
patient investigation, I can assure you. 

When day broke we got off the car and 
deployed in the fields on either side of the 
road, searching every possible cover within 
a couple of hundred yards of the roadway. 

Several hours passed without any result 
being obtained in the way of information 
concerning the fugitives we were after. It 
was now cleven o'clock, and being both tired 
and hungry after our six hours’ search, we 
stopped at a farmhouse at Poupry, in the 
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Eure-et-Loir county, to ask for a crust and a 
pitcher of wine and to light our pipes. 

The farmer gave us a piece of valuable 
information. 

He told us that some hours before, about 
eight o’clock, two men, who wore cloth caps, 
one being dressed in a light overcoat and 
carrying a pair of overalls over his arm, had 
called at the farm and breakfasted there. 
They gave themselves out as motorists who 
had had a breakdown. 

After paving for their breakfast they had 
been observed to walk in the direction of 
a local weod known as the Carray Wood. 
Having secured the services of two gendarmes 
from the neighbouring village of Orgéres, we 
started to make a complete search of the 
wood, and were rewarded by finding the 
overalls mentioned by the farmer as having 
been carried by one of his visitors. 

Proceeding on our way, I met a carter, 
whom I questioned. 

“ Yes,"’ he said, “ about an hour ago, or 
it might be a couple, or maybe even more, 
two men dressed in cloth caps stopped me 
and asked me to tell them which was the 
nearest railway station for Chateaudun. I 
directed them to Peronville, which is a little 
wayside country station twelve kilometres 
from Patay on the Ch&teaudun line of 
tailway.”” 7 

On making inquiries at a caf! opposite 
the railway station, we learnt that the two 
“ wanted ”’ men had taken some refreshment 
there. They had two tickets for Chateaudun, 
which they had been across to the station to 
get, but, finding there was no train until late 
that evening, they had walked off in the 
direction of the village of Machaineville. 

It was now nearly 7 p.m., and at 7.30 we 
reached the little village or hamlet of 
Machaineville, which _consists of about a 
dozen houses and an inn. We stopped the 
car at the entrance to the village, and 
presently a man came along whom we 
questioned. He had just come from the inn, 
where he had seen two strangers having some 
supper. We thereupon quietly approached 
and surrounded the inn, shutting all the 
doors. Then, taking three men indoors with 
me, holding their carbines ready to fire, I 
entered the room where the two fellows were 
at table. 

“Hands up!” I shouted, brandishing my 
gun, but in a flash, at sight of our uniforms, 
the two men had jumped up, and one of them 
knocked over the table towards us, whilst 
the other dashed the oil-lamp to the floor, 
leaving the room in pitch-darkness. At the 
same time both men fired repeatedly in our 
direction. All we could see were the flashes 
of the shots, which came from the floor. 

A terrific struggle then began in the pitch- 
darkness between the bandits and ourselves. 
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“He immediately shouted, ‘Stop firing! I give in!’ 
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Shouting to two of my men to guard the 
windows, so they could not escape that way, 
the remaining constable and myself made a 
tush to grapple with the men on the floor. 
We could see nothing, but I got hold of one 
fellow and grappled with him. He very 
nearly got the upper hand of me, for he got 
his left thumb and forefinger on my throat 
and almost throttled me. I felt him trying 
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for he kept moaning in anguish—gave his 
name as Rouchy. 

On the body of the dead man I found papers 
in the name of Bonnot, which, however, gave 
little clue to his real identity. 

Having lifted the wounded prisoner and 
the corpse into the Darracq car, the six of 
us managed to clamber into it, and, thus 
heavily laden, made the best of our way to 


The Darracq car, which was stolen by the bandits, with the body of Bonnot lying across the step. 


to get his right hand free so as to fire at me, 
but I held his arm as tightly as I could. At 
such close quarters it was almost inevitable 
that a shot must kill one or the other of us, 
and presently I heard a shot—the flash of 
which singed my moustache—and the fellow 
relaxed his grasp of my throat and fell back. 
I was then for the first time able to pay a 
little attention to what was happening to 
my fellow-constable. He had been unable 
to come to close quarters with the other 
bandit, who had ambushed himself behind 
the fallen table, pistol in hand. A light was 
now brought and one of my men fired at the 
fellow, hitting him in the thigh. He imme- 
diately shouted, ‘ Stop firing! I give in!” 
I then saw that the man I had_ been 
grappling with was dead, with a_bullet- 
hole glancing upward from the right temple 
into the brain. 

The landlady of the inn, a woman named 
Georget, had rushed out in the utmost fright 
as soon as she heard the shots, but the man 
I had stopped on the road had brought a 
lantern. This enabled us to take stock of 
our prisoners. 

It was now 8 p.m. and we were all pretty 
well fagged out. The man with the broken 
thigh-bone—from which he suffered severely, 


Orleans, which was reached late at night. It 
was indeed a tragic and painful journey, in 
a heavily-laden car, with our prisoner moan- 
ing all the time and ourselves unable to do 
anything to relieve his sufferings. 

In hospital at Orleans the wounded man 
Rouchy made the following statement to a 
Juge d'Instruction, or Investigating Magis- 
trate, and police inquiries since made show 
the narrative to be correct in substance. 


My full name is Jean Gaston Rouchy. [I 
was born at Libourne, in France, on the 
14th June, 1895. I am a bookkeeper by 
occupation. I am a married man with one 
child, and my wife lives at No. 9, Rue de 
Kéravel, at Brest. During the war I was 
mobilized as a sergeant-quartermaster with 
the First Seaplane Flotilla at Havre. Becom- 
ing tired of the length of the war, I deserted 
on the roth September, 1918, and was 
arrested at Cherbourg on the 22nd February, 
1919, but a short time afterwards, as the 
police were conducting me to the office of 
the official Military Prosecutor at the court- 
martial, I succeeded in giving them the slip. 
Not being able to return to my wife and 
family, where I should immediately have 
been arrested again, I went to Rouen, where 


I found temporary occupation as a clerk 
with the Bntish military authorities. At 
Rouen I met a woman named Marguerite 
Souplet, and she became my companion. 
She was suffering from consumption, and as 
her condition grew worse I took her to the 
South of France, to a place called Amélie-les- 
Bains, in the Pyrenees. Here she died some 
months ago. Feeling the loss of my fnend 
very keenly, and having no funds, I looked 
about for ways and means to get possession 
of money. At the lodging-house where I 
lived, under an assumed name, at Mont- 
martre, in Paris, I made the acquaintance of a 
man named Groult (the man who was killed 
by the police in the encounter at Artenay). 
He introduced me to the man I knew as 
Bonnot, and who was with me when you 
arrested me. These men explained that, 
owing to the disorder and disorganization on 
the French railroads, there were a number of 
very remunerative “‘ business operations ” 
to be transacted by taking possession of 
“ abandoned ” goods in the goods yards or 
on the railroad sidings. All that was re- 
quired was that the men in the ‘ game” 
should work together and keep their tongues 
quiet. ‘ Henry ’’—for such was the name 
by which Bonnot preferred to be called— 
told me of a number of successful coups he 
had brought off. He said that there was 
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received my share. Finally it was decided to 
bring off the Aubrais coup, for at this place 
it was simply a case of picking anything we 
liked. There were only four of us on this 
job—Henry Bonnot, of whom I knew very 
little; Groult, with whom I had become on 
terms of friendship; Kieffer, the chauffeur, 
whom I scarcely knew; and myself. We 
were all in possession of electric torches, 
which enabled us to read the inscriptions on 
the sides of the vans, and thus to take what 
we wanted without having to employ any 
“indicators” or “ narks.”” We left Paris 
on the Thursday morning. Kieffer drove the 
lorry, whilst Bonnot took the Darracy car, 
in which Groult and I.sat. On the road we 
had trouble with the carburettor. This de- 
layed us, so we stopped at a place called 
Tourny, where we broke into the Audry 
garage and took what we wanted. On the 
Friday morning we were at Orleans very 
early, and you know the rest. 


The police, whilst accepting Rouchy’s 
story so far as it goes, are convinced there 
were six men in all in the business, and that 
two of them have got clean away. 

The official investigations go to show that 
Bonnot, who was killed at Machaineville, 
was in reality a man named Jean Rolland, 
aged twenty-nine, a native of Lyons, Groult, 


Pres'd-nt Deschanel bestowing cecora ions upon the gendarmes who took part in the capture of the bandits, 


plenty of money to be made, for it was an 
easy Matter to find buyers for all such 
“ abandoned ” goods. Groult seemed to be 
the organizer of the whole business. I agreed 
to join them on some of their expeditions, 
and we succeeded, practically with very little 
trouble, in obtaining possession from railway 
trucks of large quantities of sugar and choco- 
late, from the proceeds of which I duly 


the organizer of the gang, who was killed at 
Artenay, was twenty-nine years old. He had 
a conviction of four months’ imprisonment 
against him at the Criminal Court of Lyons on 
the 14th May, 1918, as a receiver of stolen 
property. Of the remaining two, who are 
believed to have got away, nothing is known at 
the time of writing. The two men held by the 
police wi!l be brought to trial in due course. 
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~ THE ROMANCE 
OF THE MAFIA 


"yOu ARE DEAD! 


The Mafia, as most people are aware, is a secret society that has its headquarters in Sicily. 

In this article Mr. Vivian—who himself narrowly escaped kidnapping—explains some of the 

curious methods employed by the latter-day “ Mafiosi,” who specialize in blackmail, kidnapping, 
cattle-lifting, and highway robbery. 


HE night I reached Catania—only a 
few months ago—I made friends 
with some people in a restaurant, 
and they suggested a drive amid 

the fireflies, through the moonlit shadows of 
Etna, to see some dances at Ognina by the sea. 
My cab had not proceeded many yards when it 
was passed by another, with three young men 
onthe box. They made signals to my driver, 
who turned round and told me very politely 
that his horse was tired and he must go back 
to change it. 

I could see the animal was no more 
tired than I was, but I agreed to wait 
outside a coffee-house. Meanwhile my com- 
panion explained that the three young men 
were Mafiosi (members of the secret society 
known as the Mafia), that they would 
presently return with the new cab, and that, 
if I drove with them, I should be taken to a 
lonely house and “‘ sequestrated " there until 
my friends paid a ransom. Sure enough, a 
cab came for us—with two of the Mafiosi on 


the box. They said that our original driver 
had been sent on an errand by his father, but 
that they had a good horse and would drive 
me cheaply and quietly to Ognina. 

“Don’t go,” whispered my companion ; 
so I made the excuse that I was tired and 
preferred to go another day. The young 
men grumbled that they had been disturbed 
for nothing, but seemed satisfied with a small 
sum of money. 

Next day, however, my companion ap- 
peared with a knife-gash across the upper lip 
and gaily explained: “I got this for having 
interfered with the Mafia, and I suppose I 
ought to congratulate myself on escaping so 
lightly. It appears you had been assessed 
at two thousand lire (eighty pounds), on the 
assumption that you were a rich Englishman. 
No doubt you would have been released when 
it was discovered that you were only a 
wandering journalist, but you might havg 
been detained for a day or two, and you 
would not have liked that.” 
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‘* What would they have done to me?” I 
inquired. : 

** Merely kept you in a house in the suburbs 
while inquiries were made. You would have 
had every attention and the best of food. 
The Mafiosi are not brigands or riff-raff. 
They know how to behave like gentlemen 
(galanituomini), But if you had been rich 
and your friends had refused to pay, pressure 
might have been brought to bear.” 

** What sort of pressure ? ”” 

My companion laughed. “Let us say 
there would have been a forcible appeal. 
Who knows? One of your ears or your 
fingers might have travelled by parcel-post, 
but only in the last resort. You see, you 
were assessed, and careful inquiries would 
be made. The Mafia must have revenues like 
any other constituted government.” 

This incident illustrates the financial side 
of the Mafia, which dominates Sicily in an 
orderly, if unconventional, way. 

One day I met the bride of a young Italian 
who was also “ assessed "’ at eighty pounds. 
His wealthy relations began by refusing to 
pay, and he remained for some three weeks 
in captivity, but the Mafiost felt sure of their 
money, so he was treated quite considerately 
all the time. The only result was that he 
had to pay about thirty or forty pounds more 
for “‘ board and lodging.’”’ This indulgence 
was due to the fact that he was an Italian, 
and therefore regarded by the Sicilians as a 
foreigner. If he had been a native he would 
have been expected to know and recognize 
the law of the society ; the methods employed 
would have been shorter and sharper. 

The Mafia considers itself a 

An State within the State, an 
Aristocracy aristocracy of crime, if you 
of Crime. please, and as such it must 
obviously have revenues. Its 

four chief methods of taxation are kidnapping, 
blackmail, cattle-lifting, and highway robbery. 

Kidnapping has proved the riskiest and 
most lucrative. In former days it was very 
carefully prepared. The victim's habits were 
investigated, with the help of a servant, who 
presently became intermediary for the ran- 
som. Even his taste in food and cigars was 
studied, so as to supply them during his de- 
tention. The captors disguised themselves 
as a landlord and his retainers, or as a picket 
of police, so as to approach unsuspected, or 
else they hid near a road and leaped out upon 
their victim. They began with obsequious 
words, regrets for the disturbance, excuses 
of bad times or oad government. The 
prisoner’s eyes were bound and he was led 
about on horseback to right and left, up and 
down, perhaps in a circle, for two hours, and 
finally brought somewhere quite close to the 
place of seizure. Then he had to write a 
letter to his family, asking for two to four 
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thousand pounds, and enjoining silence. He 
was treated with the utmost consideration, 
and might almost have fancied himself among 
his own servants. Regular banquets were 
provided, with silver spoons and forks. The 
guards did not permit themselves to sit or 
eat in bis presence. One victim in 1878, who 
happened to have money in his pocket, 
received a bill on a plate after each meal, just 
as if he were at a restaurant. A captive was 
rarely killed unless his relatives put the 
police on the track. After payment he was 
respectfully escorted to a convenient spot, 
and his hand was kissed at parting. 
Nowadays kidnapping is not done on the 


grand scale, with chivalry and Inxury, and 
the ransoms demanded usually vary from 
four to four hundred pounds. It is also 


much rarer. The plan adopted is to send a 
letter demanding the sum “ assessed.”” You 
might imagine this document to be full of 
threats and oaths, but actually it is quite 
the reverse ; such a document would be dis- 
regarded, as the work of a novice. The tone 
adopted is calm and respectful, beginning 
with a profusion of titles— your most 
illustrious Excellency,” and so forth. There 
are appeals to your generosity and kindness 
of heart, apologies for giving trouble, excuses 
of misery and persecutions, and finally a 
request for eighty or a hundred and twenty, 
or two hundred and forty pounds in view of 
the greatness of the distress. The writer 
feels sure he will receive ‘‘ this little flower,” 
and promises eternal gratitude and uncon- 
ditional devotion, The money must be 
given to a peasant who will be found on a 
mule at a certair spot in the mountains and 
will reveal himself by asking for a match. 
The more respectful the letter, the greater 
the alarm of the recipient. ‘ You mustn't 
steal, but vou may ask and none will dare 
say nay,” is a Sictlhan maxim. 

If payment is not made, a 
“You are second letter comes by post, pushed 
Dead.” under your door, or delivered by 

a peasant. It says the writer 
is now compromised with his friends, who 
suspect him of treachery, and he fears he 
will not be able to restrain them, though he 
greatly regrets giving trouble. If vou will 
pay, you will not repent your good action, 
but if not he can’t answer for the conse- 
quences. The second letter is rarely neg- 
lected, though there may be some haggling 
over the amount. Otherwise news comes 
that thirty of your cattle have been killed, 
or that your crops have been burnt. If you 
still resist, or go to the police. you receive a 
laconic note: ‘* You are dead.” The police 
may hunt the criminal for a month or two ; 
then they give up the chase as a bad job— 
and one dark mght you are mystcriously 
shot. 
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Small sums are personally collected. Sup- 
pose you are the owner of an orchard. A 
man comes smiling, cap in hand, and says 
he has been entrusted with the purchase of 
fruit : ‘ I remembered your garden, and have 
come to propose the business tu you. - Indeed, 
in order to do you a service, I have already 
concluded it.” 

“But at what 
timidly. 

“At so much.” 

“ But, my friend, they pay much more 
than that in the market.” 

“You are quite wrong; and in any case 
you would not wish to make me break my 
word for the sake of a few pounds. Besides, 
you would not have had so much fruit if 1 
had not found you a keeper. However, as 
you please. I will say that I have been 
unable to persuade you.” 

If you know the ropes, you understand 
the threats behind the honeyed words, and 
you submit to the extortion, for you know 
that a neighbour who refused was found 
dead in his garden. 

In any case, a gardener never receives the 
full value for his fruit. The Mafia fixes the 
price of everything, and owners must pay 
for being allowed to go peacefully to market. 

The traditional procedure known as abi- 
geato (a word derived from Saracen ancestors 
and meaning cattle-lifting) still survives in 
a modified form. Sicilian cattle are often 
left in vast prairies with few keepers, who 
retire to their huts during winter nights, and 
are nearly all Mafiosi. The first care is to 
remove stolen cattle to a distance—not so 
much from fear of discovery as because they 
would otherwise return home of their own 
accord. The thieves are not armed desper- 
adoes, but goatherds, shepherds, and peasants 
of the neighbourhood, who share the proceeds 
with receivers who conceal and sell the booty. 

There is a local proverb that ‘ no one robs 
you who does not know you.” The cattle 
are very wild, and flee from strangers, but 
answer to their names when called by those 
they know. The herdsmen are illiterate 
but have good memories, and can call a 
hundred beasts by name. Great fierce packs 
of dogs keep off strangers and give the alarm, 
so that cattle could not be stolen without the 
connivance of their guardians. 

Many confederates are butchers, and there 
are big grottoes near Palermo fitted up as 
slaughter-houses. Some of these grottoes 
are said to extend all the way from Palermo 
to Trapani, and I was told that during the 
war it was very difficult to induce a cabman 
to drive there, as AZafios: held up men, horses, 
and, cows to ransom. The stolen cattle are 
cut up and distributed in different districts. 
Butchers’ shops keep the meat hidden, and 
dole it out discrectly, so that it is almost 


price?’ you inquire, 
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impossible to prove-anything: If a beast is 
not killed it is transferred to another herd 
and provided with a false identity disc. To 
make tracing more difficult, keepers report a 
theft only after the lapse of several days. 
The owner himself proceeds to search, hesi- 
tating to go to the police lest reprisals follow. 
lf he does go to the police, it is in order to 
avoid a charge of condoning a crime, and 
then he usually gives the vaguest information. 
Then the de/legato (inspector) scours the 
country fruitlessly, and comes home worn 
out—perhaps to sup off the stolen meat, 
which has been on sale in the market. 

There are many miraculous shrines in 
Sicily with Madonnas venerated as protec- 
tors of agriculture and cattle. Young friars 
ride about the country on mules, with holy 
images and olive-branches, collecting offer- 
ings in kind, which they sell for the profit of 
the sanctuary. This em of religious 
vagabondage has been utilized by the cattle- 
lifters. One pretended friar stole and sold 
twelve mules in a month, riding each of them 
to the next commune and selling it, as well as 
the offerings of grain, cheese, and fruits he 
had received from the pious. Now he is 
doing penance in an establishment of the 
State. 


Mafia “‘justice’’ is conducted 

The on reasonable lines. Let me give 
Justice of asmall instance thdt occurred to 
the Mafia. myself. During my first evening 


at Syracuse I had a dispute with 
a cabman and underpaid him, through a mis- 
take on my part. In any other land he 
would have called a policeman. At Syra- 
cuse he merely mentioned the matter to his 
brother Mafiosi, with the result that I was 
hooted and insulted by all manner of people 
when I walked abroad. Two days later a 
man remarked to me that I had underpaid a 
cabman, and I told him I wished I could find 
him, as I had discovered my mistake. It 
was also noticed that I overpaid all other 
cabmen, so the Mafia forgave me at once and 
I received politeness everywhere. 

At Catania I had a dispute with an hotel- 
keeper, which resulted in my striking him. 
He made no complaint to the police, but some 
days later he crept behind me in the main 
street and hit my leg with his stick. Then he 
ran away and laughed at me triumphantly 
from a distance, his honour being cleared. 

This avoidance of the police is the golden 
tule for Mafiosi and for all who wish to keep 
in with them. A man wounded in a brawl 
will give up all idea of reprisals rather than 
appeal to the law, and herein shows wisdom. 
Similarly, an innocent man will never defend 
himself in court, if that would mean incul- 
pating someone else. A crowd will never 
help the police to stop a pickpocket. If 
summoned as witnesses, they will say they 
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“He crept behind me in the main street and bit my leg with his stick.” 
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saw nothing. The person robbed will de- 
scribe the robbery or even say he was 
threatened, but will not reveal his sus- 
picions as to the author. In the case of 
a murder, the saying is, ‘The dead are 
dead, and we must do what we can to help 
the living.” 

Lombroso summed up omerta, as this atti- 
tude is called, as absolute silence about other 
people’s crimes, the obligation of false witness, 
the defiance of the police always and every- 
where, and the revenging of offences against 
Mafiosi, even though your nearest and dearest 
be the offenders. “Those who fail are declared 
infamous and will soon be killed, even in 
prisons, where they can be strangled in dark 
corners, or they may simply be bidden to kill 
themselves, which they usually do. A cross 
on your door or a shot through your window 
announces an irrevocable sentence. 

Such a sentence, however, is not  pro- 
nounced without due deliberation. There 
may even be a sort of trial. Then an c-ecu- 
tioner is chosen by lot, or the duty 1s en- 
trusted to a novice in order to prove his 
courage and obedience. All he does is to 
take a gun from someone else’s hands and 
fire it at the victim. As soon as this is done 
the gun passes to other hands and disappears 
as though by magic, while the executioner 
goes for a walk through the streets, and may 
presently join the crowd gathered round the 
corpse. He and his friends begin to circulate 
rumours: ‘ Poor fellow, he was a bit of a 
lady-killer and had a bad character, but he 
did not deserve such an end.” ‘“ He had 
debts and family troubles, so that is probably 
why he killed himself.” ‘“‘He had many 
enemies and secret love affairs.’’ All sorts 
of theories are propounded to put the police 
off the scent and lead to wrongful arrests. 
Alibis are concocted with the most artistic 
ingenuity. A Mafiost has no difficulty in 
proving that he was in at least a dozen places 
atonce. Alibis are sometimes extended even 
to the victims. On one occasion four people 
disappeared at Palermo, and the public con- 
science was greatly stirred. The police made 
feverish searches, but on the day when three 
of the bodies were found, a letter, ostensibly 
signed by one of them, arrived from Tunis, 
saying all four were quite well and had found 
lucrative employment ! 

As may be imagined from 

Handicapping the foregoing, the position of the 
the Police. police in Sicily is very difficult. 
One of them told me they found 

it necessary to keep in—almost work—with 
the Mafia, otherwise they would be perma- 
nently in the dark. Morcover, the Mafiosi, 
being in a vast maiority, control all elected 
bodies and even return members to Parlia- 
ment. So if a State official were uncom- 
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promising, every sort of mysterious charge 
would be brought against him, his life would 
become a burden, and he would soon have to 
go away. Elected bodies find all sorts of 
ways of eluding the prefect (the Government 
representative). A vote of urgency for 
ordinary expenditure dispenses with his 
assent. In cases of disputes the Syndic 
threatens to resign, with the majority of the 
council, or to appeal to the deputy. Legal 
appearances are usually kept up, on the non 
casti caute (if you can’t be good, be careful) 
principle, and every illegality is made to 
seem regular. 

Perhaps by reason of all this caution the 
statistics of crime in Sicily are not startling. 
Indeed, crime becomes unnecessary when 
the victims connive at it through fear, and 
blackmail is tamely accepted. If the autho- 
rities try to assert themselves they soon find 
themselves in a hopeless maze. Mafosi 
always begin by perplexing and baffling the 
investigating magistrate with false evidence, 
anonymous accusations, and newspaper 
articles. If a case is sent to the assize, they 
set to work on the jury, arguing with them 
individually to prove the innocence of the 
accused, and urging that the charge is due to 
party rancour or the machinations of enemies. 
If this fails, threats are employed, and many 
jurymen have been killed in broad daylight 
on the morrow of a conviction. Money is 
lavished on witnesses as well as jurymen. 
They are cajoled and threatened in court 
throughout a trial, and there is a regular 
“ claque ” to intimidate hostile witnesses at 
every stage of the proceedings. Law-abiding 
people are not organized, and perjury is far 
less dangerous than offending the Mafia. 
Sometimes a sop will be given to the police 
by enabling them to catch a criminal who is 
not a regular Mafiosi, and this assures great 
credit to the authorities. 

The Mafia differs from the Neapolitan 
Camorra in not being bureaucratic. There 
are no presidents and secretaries and rols of 
members. Everything works automatically, 
authority being tacitly assumed by those 
who have the biggest record of criminal 
valour. The members are generally above 
the lowest class, but beneath the middle class 
—small owners or tenants, caretakers, 
brokers, petty tradesmen. They shrink from 
nothing to carry out a vendetta that they 
consider necessary, but they violate the legal 
code as little as possible, and carefully study 
the susceptibilities of their victims. Forced 
contributions are made to appear as volun- 
tary gifts for services rendered. The object 
is to obtain the maximum of prestige 
with the least expenditure of crime and risk. 
In this the Mafia is certainly singularly 
successful. 


URING the 
last part of 
our wan- 


derings in 
Chinese Turkestan, 
Khotan, the King- 
dom of Jade, was our 
goal. For two stages 
we marched south, 
crossing the Yarkand 
River and camping 
first at Posgam and 
then at Kargalik, 
where the trade route 
to Leh across the 
stupendous Kara 
Koram range takes 
off. From Kargalik 
we moved roughly 
eastwards, through 
Bora to Guma, and 
thence, favoured by 
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clearly defined 
against the brilliant 
moonlight. 

Next day our long 
march led us entirely 
through cultivation, 
along a broad high- 
way bordered with 
willows that tem- 
pered the rays of 
the sun, the rice- 
fields stretching for 
a long distance on 
both sides. We 
lunched and then 
rested by the River 
Tiznaf, which flowed 
northwards in a clear 
stream, in pleasing 
contrast to the 
muddy water of the 
Yarkand River and 


a brilliant moon, 
crossed a desert bay 
of the Takla Makan 
to Khotan. 

The Yarkand 
River, the source of 
which had recently 
been fixed by the 


Sir PERCY SYKES KCIE.CB. CMG, 


(Gold Medactist of the Royal Geographical Societs). 
Mlustrated by E, PRATER. 


In this enthralling article—specially written 
for “The Wide World Magazine ”"—Sir Percy 
Sykes, one of the greatest living authorities on 
Persia, concludes his account of his adventures 
during a war-time expedition through the 


its canals. We were 
told that goitre was 
unknown among the 
villages whose 
drinking - water was 
drawn from this 
river. In this part 
of the world it is cus- 


Filippi expedition, 
flows about ten miles 
from the city, and we 
crossed it in broad 
ferry-like boats some 
forty feet in length. We clambered over 
a barrier at one end of, the boat, and our 
nine horses, stepping in nimbly behind us, 
one after the other, were packed in tightly. 
The mapa was fixed into a second boat with 
some difficulty, as it was too broad, but 
finally the muscular ferrymen arranged the 
matter and, after crossing the river, which 
was about a quarter of a mile wide, I was 
able to photograph the ferry-boat containing 
the mapa. Our horses were landed without 
accident, the whole performance reminding 
me of my early days in India, when we 
crossed the River Chenab from the canton- 
ment at Sialkot to hunt jackals, and had some 
narrow escapes from the many quicksands. 
We soon mounted and, fording two shallow 
branches of the main stream, and stumbling 
over a depressing waste of rounded boulders 
which formed an old river-bed, we climbed 
up on to the river bank and were soon riding 
through a smiling country to the village of 
Posgam, where we were able to photograph 
two beggars with their gourds, standing near 
a typical doorway. We halted for the night 
in a garden that boasted a magnificent walnut 
tree, and as we slept outside to avoid the 
vermin, we admired its wonderful branches, 
Vol. xlv.—32. 


“Heart of Asia.” 


IV.—The Kingdom of Jade. 


tomary to open the 
bazaars on difterent 
days and to name 
them -accordingly. 
At the “ Thursday ”’ 
market every kind of article is offered for 
sale, owing to the bazaars being closed on 
Friday, the day on which Mohammedans 
pray and visit the mosques, whereas at the 
Wednesday bazaar, held at Khotan, only 
milk and its products were obtainable. 
Riding on from Posgam, we met crowds 
of people on the way to its bazaar. There 
were beggars galore, whole familics of them, 
sometimes accompanied by their big dogs. 
Tramping along in similar fashion, but keep- 
ing distinct, were the religious mendicants— 
striking figures clad in rags of many colours, 
wearing sugar-loaf hats and carrying begging 
bowls and stout staves. Farther on we 
came across musicians and_ professional 
singers, while parties of Chinese laden with 
gambling tables struck a sinister note. The 
crowd was largely composed of peasants 
driving their donkeys to market, of whom I 
took photographs. The women wore a 
curious globular hat of cloth of silver; this 
was formerly the headgear of a bride, but is 
now worn in these parts as a finishing touch 
to gala dress. It really seemed as if the 
entire countryside was bound for Posgam, 
and as we passed through village after village 
not a soul was to be seen ;_ the bazaars were 
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either shut up or bare of buyers and sellers 
alike, excepting only the bakers’ shops. 
Throughout the journey I found numerous 
British subjects, mainly Hindus, but also 
Kashmiris, Baltis, and Ladakis, living happily 
and apparently flourishing. Numerous cases 
came up for inquiry and decision, but usually 
they were not very difficult. At the same 
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to them his alarming experiences. Accord- 
ing to him, when travelling after dark in the 
eerie desert, although there was no moon, a 
sudden light revealed a broad road bordered 
by irrigation channels and trees, along which 
marched a vast army. The uniforms were 
those of Turks, but he could not distinguish 
their faces. Suddenly the troops vanished 


The terry over the Yatkand River, showing the * 


time they furnish an cpitome of the relations 
of British subjects, not only with the Chinese 
authorities and one another, but also with 
Russian subjects, who were mainly merchants 
from Andijan. My Russian colleague at 
Kashgar had asked me to help his subjects 
as far as possible, which I did, and this fact 
helped me as much as anything to procure 
settlements of long-standing cases. 

As far as Kargalik we were on a very busy 
main route of traffic, although, as elsewhere, 
no attempt had been made to metal the track, 
which is impassable in wet weather. But 
turning eastwards to Khotan, we realized 
that we were travelling to one of the most 
remote of the cities of Central Asia. 

We were now to have our first taste of a 
bay of the desert spreading in from the Takla 
Makan, which dreary waste had hitherto lain 
a few miles to the north of our route. Upon 
leaving Kargalik we made only half a stage 
and camped on the edge of the waste in 
brilliant moonshine. So clear was it that we 
could see for miles, and, given fine weather, 
anticipated no trouble on the desert stage. 
Our servants, however, were distinctly un- 
easy, so much so that some of them thought 
of running away back to Yarkand. Their 
state of nerves—for it was just that—was 
increased by a Hindu traveller who described 


mapa” and the horses. 


and gave place to droves of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. Curiously enough, the celebrated 
traveller of the seventh century, Hiuen 
Tsang, describes an almost identical vision, 
and was quite as frightened as his Indian 
successor. 

At Guma we were ushered into a house 
that the British Agent had only just com- 
pleted, and which was consequently free of 
insect life. Our host was evidently very 
much of a dandy, remarkably like a high- 
class Persian, and wore a long mauve coat 
and a gorgeous purple felt hat with broad 
gold band. The reception-room was bright 
with pink and mauve, the window frames 
bright green, with their shutters picked out 
in blue and brown, while the entrance was 
draped with cloth of gold and silver, and 
purple and green embroidery, the chairs 
striking a final note of orange and sky-blue 
velvet. Altogether a blaze of colour which 
tried my eyes rather than pleased my senses, 
but yet I realized that all this had been done 
in our honour, and I expressed emphatic 
admiration. 

Guma is noted for its manufacture of paper, 
and we naturally went to see the process, as 
similar paper found in the sands ranks as 
perhaps the most ancient yet discovered. The 
pale green lining of the bark of the mulberry 
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is cut into thin strips, boiled in great 
iron pots, and next ladled out upon 
broad stones to be pulped by wooden 
hammers. The mixture is then spread 
over canvas frames, which are held 
under water during the operation, and 
afterwards set upright in the open air 
to dry, when sheets of a coarse grey 
paper, about the size of foolscap, are 
pulled off the can- 
vas. This paper 
is mainly used for 
packing. If re- 
quired for writing, 
it is rubbed with 
glass to give it a 
surface. In the 
photograph which 
I took, the man in 
the centre is hold- 
ing strips of the 
mulberry under- 
bark. in both hands. The boy 
who is squatting stirs up the 
mixture. with his stick, -and a 
sheet of paper. appears on the 
frame to. the left of the picture. 
The evening before we left Guma 
ourservantsorganized anentertain- 
ment, There was much singing, 


A donkey-caravan on the way to the bazaar. 


the performers yelling at the top of 
their voices, accompanied by a 
thrumming of the sifars, a thudding 
of drums, and a squealing of pipes, 
a combination which excites the 
usually quiet native in the most 
extraordinary manner. A play was 
acted in pantomime, one servant 
being disguised as a woman, another 
as the old husband, the third actor 
being a handsome young fellow with 
no make-up. All three went round 
slowly in a circle one after the 
other, with curious steps and much 
waving of arms. The play was 
based on the well-worn theme of 
the girl-wife snatched from the arms 
of an old husband by her youthful 
lover. The acting was very good 
and, together with torchlights and 
music, created an interesting and 
weird experience. 

In one of the desert stages which 
separated Guma from Khotan we 


Studies in rags and tatters—Beggars at Posgam. had our first experience of a storm. 
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We started off in fine weather, and very 
fortunately the wagons had gone ahead 
in the night. The light breeze in our 
faces was pleasant enough at first, but 
suddenly it changed into a tearing gale 
which raised the sand and turned the 
bright sunlight into night. We rode fast, 
as our guides feared that the storm might 
develop into a hurricane. Our horses were 
much excited, a storm of this kind invariably. 
making them very nervous. The groom was 
leading one horse, which broke loose and dis- 
appeared out of sight. Fortunately, it only 
circled round, and, after a provoking delay, 
was caught and we rode on again, the storm 
increasing in severity every minute. The 
stage was a long one, but mile after mile was 
passed, and suddenly we galloped out of the 
dust and dark into a smiling oasis where the 
sun was shining brightly. Looking back, 
we saw the yellow inferno from which we had 
escaped, and, after resting our staunch 
horses for a few minutes, rode on into camp. 
Here hot tea was soon ready, and we first 
applied it to our sore eyes, for which it con- 
stituted a sovereign remedy. 

The last stage to the edge of the Khotan 
oasis was a belt of desert some forty miles in 
width. As there was no water, the wagons 
and their teams were obliged to march 
right through, which they finally managed 
to do in some thirteen hours. They started 
off in the late afternoon and we followed 
after dinner, riding under the full moon 
across absolutely barren gravelly 
desert, which rejoiced our hearts, 
as it meant good going for the 


wagons. At midnight we halted and slept 
for four hours, as we travelled much faster 
than the wagons, and continued our journey 
in the cold false dawn. The atmosphere 
was wonderfully clear, owing to the storm 
just described, and we were favoured in 
obtaining a view of the lower ranges of the 
great Kuen Lun, which is usually shrouded 
in haze and mist. The hard gravelly plain 
had now given place to sand dunes, very 
trving for the wagons, but there were no 
signs of a breakdown, and we felt that all was 
well. 

We crossed one very high ridge, and 
behind it reached the Kaptar Mazzar, or 
“* Pigeon Shrine,” which is famous all over 
Chinese Turkestan. Moslems dismount on 
reaching two wooden posts which mark the 
boundary of the sanctuary, and we naturally 
followed their example and approached the 
sacred spot on foot. A tiny mosque with 
fretted wooden door and window, and some 
low wooden buildings with their roofs 
covered with thousands of pigeons, set in 
the sand dunes without a blade of grass 
within miles, but with a well of water, 
marked the site of the sacred shrine of the 
Imam Shakir, the term Imam signifying a 
spiritual and temporal ruler by divine right. 
The shrine, however, is far more ancient than 
the Moslem era, and dates back to Buddhist 
times. The legend runs that Khotan was 
invaded by a barbarian host that 
encamped on this site. The King 
of Khotan was in despair, but in 
the night a huge rat appeared to 
him in a vision, promising him vic- 
tory in the battle. And 
so it turned out, for 
when the men of Khotan 
attacked the invaders 
they gained an easy 
victory, for rats had 
gnawed the bowstrings 
and equipment of the 


This photograph, showing the finished atticie and some of - workers, was taken at the most ancient paper-making centre 
in the world. 
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The remarkable “Pigeon Shrine” in the 
middle of the desert. 


enemy. From that day the‘ golden-haired ” 
rats were highly honoured, a temple being 
erected in the midst of the dunes in which 
sacrifices were offered to them, and where all 
who passed by worshipped and gave gifts, 
misfortune falling on those who omitted to 
do so. 

The times changed, and the Imam Shakir 
invaded Khotan with the intention of con- 
verting the Buddhists to Islam by the trench- 
ant argument of the sword. He fell in the 
hour of victory. Two doves. flew forth from 
the heart of the martyr and became the 
ancestors of the pigeons we saw. In other 
words, the Moslems retained the old shrine 
and dedicated it to Islam, just as our ances- 
tors engraved crosses on the wells sacred to 
their pagan forbears. The guardian of the 
shrine, accompanied by his little daughter, 
showed us round, and we visited the sheds, 
which were fitted with flat nests of basket- 
work, full of fluffy yellow fledglings. The 
sacred pigeons flew around in clouds, and 
descended on to our offering of grain, but 
they were not very hungry. 

Leaving this interesting shrine, we con- 
tinued the march and were soon leaving the 
sand dunes behind and entering the remote 
oasis of Khotan, distant rather more than 
three hundred miles from Kashgar. 


Khan Sahib Badrudin, the British Agent, 
a fine-looking old man dressed in a long coat of 
rich brocade and a snowy turban, conducted 
us to the usual receptions, after which we 
camped in his orchard-garden behind the 
main bazaar. 

We inspected the town, with its friendly 
and polite population, but there was no 
building of any importance. Khotan is, 
however, famous for its silk and its jade, and 
it was from this remote land that silkworms’ 
eggs were introduced to Europe. At the 
commencement of the Christian era the 
Chinese sent silk to Constantinople, where it 
sold for its weight in gold. Later we read 
that Justinian had a monopoly of the costly 
article, and set up weaving looms in his 
palace. Thanks to his initiative, two Persian 
monks, at the risk of their lives, had brought 
the eggs from Khotan concealed in the hollow 
of their staves, about A.D. 550. 

We visited the chief silk factory, where 
thousands of pale yellow cocoons were being 
boiled in huge vats. Women fished out the 
cocoons and deftly picked a thread from 
each, unwinding it, and then passing it on to 
other women who wound the threads off 
upon a spool, using most primitive spinning- 
wheels. The final stage was that of large 
hanks of creamy-coloured silk ready for 
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The Tungari general. with the regimental standards. He insisted upon closing his eyes for the photograoh. 


export, and it was satisfactory to 
know that even in this remote oasis 
of Central Asia the silk industry i! 
mainly depended on Hindu: mer- 
chants, ‘ 

After the silk came the jade. 
Yu-tien, the real name of the pro- : 
vince, signifies Kingdom of Jade, | 
yu being jade. This precious 
stone is valued above all others in | 
China, and is even spoken of as the 
‘* quintessence of heaven and earth.” 

We first visited the diggings in a 

dry branch of the Yurungkash, or 
‘““White Jade River,’’ where we 

found a series of pits ringed with 
boulders—and nothing else. How- 
ever, at the shops of the jade- 
workers we saw some small dull 

green boulders—jade in its raw state. 

We were told that white is most es- 
teemed, then green, and finallyblack. 

In Khotan only little bowls and cups 

are made, and very few of them . 
were for sale. Those we liked most 5 
were of a transparent black speckled 

with moss-green, but only four of 

these goblets could be bought, and 

the rest of our purchases were of a 

dull reseda green, attractive to us, 

but of little value. 

The officials of Khotan were ex- 
tremely friendly. The commander ! 
of the troops was a Tungani, or 
Chinese Moslem, and readily posed | 
A Tuogeni “saint” at Khotan, for his photograph. He insisted, 
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“Looking back, we saw the yellow inferno from which we had escaped.” 
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however, on keeping his eyes 
shut, but agreed to having 
his standards and two men 
of his bodyguard in the 
picture. 

Both he and the Governor 
insisted on entertaining me 
at dinner, where I fear that 
1 perjured myself when I put 
down my very small appetite 
to bad health, but I feared 
to eat three-year-old eggs 
and preserved duck, and only 
really enjoyed some roast 
fowls’ livers. No bread was 
served, and the mea! ended 
with a course of plain boiled 
Tice. 

Among my visitors was a 
very old Moslem, who de- 
clared that he was ninety- 
nine years old. He had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca by 
Bombay some cighty ycars 
ago, and said that he had 
been treated with extreme 
kindness by the British. It 
is indeed wonderful how far 
such kindness goes. 

The old man, who is re- 
garded as a saint, was 
dressed in a long robe of 
cloth of gold. He wore a 
snowy white turban and 
supported himself even when 
sitting with the branch of a 
tree, roughly cut for a walk- 
ing-stick. In his left hand 
he held a rosary composed 
of jade beads. He spoke 
Persian fairly well, and, what 
with his majestic micn and 
his stories of travel in India 
early in the ninctcenth cen- 
tury, made a deep impression 
on me. 

It still remained for us 
to visit the site of Yotkan, 
which was the capital one 
thousand years ago. We 
rode for perhaps five miles 
to the south-west of the modern city. We 
then dismounted and scrambled down a 
muddy slope on to a stretch of cultivated 
ground at the foot of a low cliff. This had 
been cut through by a ravine created by the 
action of water which had escaped from an 
irrigation channel. Bits of gold, pottery, 
and other treasures were found by the 
villagers. and thanks to this, the lost site of 
Yotkan was discovered. It was on this site 
that Sir Aurel Stein commenced his wonder- 
ful discoveries. Incidentally Badr-u-Din, 
our worthy British Agent, deserves a niche 
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The British Agent, wearing his robe of hoaour, on the site of the ancient city of Yotkan, 


in the temple of fame, for attention was first 
drawn by him to the archeological possi- 
bilities of Chinese Turkestan owing to reports 
of various ancient objects which were brought 
for sale from the ruins. I accordingly photo- 
graphed him on the site of Yotkan, with his 
son on the right and the able Consulate Mir 
Munshi on the left. 

A few weeks later we said good-bye to 
Chinese Turkestan, but never shall I for- 
get the wonderful nine months during 
which I travelled through the “ Heart of 
Asia.” 


Wherever precious metals are found you 
will hear stories of “lost” mines—won- 
derful Eldorados discovered almost by 
accident and lost again through some 
unlooked -for chance. Thousands of 
seasoned miners have laid down their 
lives in hunting for them, yet their lure 
remains as strong as ever. In this fas- 
cinating article Mr. Tinsley deals authori- 
tatively with some of the best-known “lost 
mines” of Western America, and our 
readers will find his narrative extremely 
interesting. 


: ROM Bering Straits in the north to 
the peaks of the Andean range in 


Peru and Chile, every region where 

gold and silver have been found has 
its tradition of a great mine, discovered by 
Jone prospectors and then lost by some fatetul 
accident. In every mining region, year by 
year, men risk life and fortune in searching 
for some legendary Eldorado of this kind. 
Last year, for instance, in the American 


* South-West, some fifty men gave up months 


of their time, travelled over scorching deserts, 
enduring severe privations for weeks at a time, 
and came back to civilization worn out and 
tagged, after a search among the Cocopah 
mountains for the lost “ Peg Leg” mine. 
There will undoubtedly be as many more 
hunting for the “’ Peg Leg" next year, if it 
is not previously found. 

A remarkable story came from the former 
penitentiary at Yuma, Arizona, a few years 
ago. One Aurello Domingquez lay ¥ 
dying of tuberculosis in the prison 
hospital. He had been a prisoner 
for two years, and had nineteen 
years longer to serve for highway 
tobbery. During his career as a 
brigand he had been all over 
Mexico, Arizona, and Lower Cali- 
fornia. When the physician told 
him that he had only a few hours more to 
live, he called for J. E. Wemple, a friendly 
guard in the prison, and secretly imparted to 


“The Indians showed them the outcropping of a silver ledge.” 


him certain details that it is believed will 
ultimately lead to the finding of the Valla- 
grana mine. Wemple thought enough of 
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the information to resign his office and set 
off immediately, with several Mexicans, to 
investigate the particulars whispered to him 
by the dying prisoner. 

The Vallagrana mine is the most famous 
“Jost mine” in Lower Cahfornia. It was 
a silver mine, and the ruby ore from it, so 
tradition says, was so rich that in the ‘sixties 
Don Tomaso Aguila, the wealthiest man in 
Monterey, Mexico, offered to buy one-third 
of the property for a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The mine got its name 
from José Vallagrana, a Mexican governor ot 
the district of Lower California, who during 
a revolution in 1860 fled to La Paz, at the 
extreme southern end of Lower California. 
On the way he and Ins party took refuge in 
an Indian camp, and the Indians, taking a 
fancy to their courteous visitors, took them 
out to a canyon and showed them the out- 
cropping of a silver ledge. 

The silver ore, the story runs, could be 
clearly traced along the mountain-side for 
some eighteen hundred feet. The ledge was 
over twenty-five feet wide at the surface, 
and there were indications that it widened 
rapidly below. Governor Vallagrana promised 
not to disturb the Indians and to keep the 
location of the silver ledge a secret. 

On that promise, he and his associates 
were permitted to take away with them seven 
specimens of the silver ore. The next day 
the governor and his party started on mules 
some two hundred miles farther over a 
barren wilderness towards La Paz. In the 
course of two months the party was in the 
city of Mexico, where they were kept as 
political prisoners for nearly a year. When 
they were freed, only one. of the party 
retained his specimen of the rich ore. An 
assayer in that city tested a part of 
the specimen, and he reported that the ore 
ran three thousand nine hundred ounces to 
the ton. Silver was then worth one dollar 
an ounce. The man who had had _ the 
assaying dong became implicated in some 
political crime about that time, and he dis- 
appeared from Monterey and was never 
heard of again. 

Then 


Ex - Governor Valla- 


The Governor grana came forward and 
Breaks His told how he and _ his asso- 
Word. ciates had been shown the 
ledge from which the mar- 


vellous specimen had been taken; he had 
given his word to the Indians, he said, that 
he would never reveal its location. A few 
months later, however—in July, 1861—the 
ex-governor was induced to join an expedition 
of five men to go in search of the mine. They 
landed at La Paz, and started northward 
across the country towards the canyon where 
the Indians lived. That was the last ever 
seen or heard of the Vallagrana party, 
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For eight years an English company kept 
a party of a dozen miners constantly engaged 
in searching for the Vallagrana mine. Each 
year added to the tradition that it was the 
richest in silver in the world. Thousands of 
old miners will stake their all on the mine, 
if, in one of the hundred thousand canyons 
of Lower California, it can once be located. 

Every year since 1863 men have gone out 
in parties of a dozen or twenty to seek that 
elusive silver ledge. Again and again the 
poor ignorant Indians of Lower California 
have received money on the promise that 
they would lead prospectors to the Vallagrana 
mine, but each time it has been an instance 
of a savage deceiving a trusting miner. In 
1893 Governor Lopez ef Lower California 
officially reported that that year alone some 
two hundred men had been vainly trying for 
months to get a clue to the whereabouts ot 
the Vallagrana. It seems now that the 
convict Domingquez was the nephew of one 
of the men who were with Governor Valla- 
grana when he and his associates were shown 
the silver ledge. Domingquez claimed to 
have received from his uncle certain topo- 
graphical information that he meant to make 
use of in a search for the Vallagrana mine 
when he got out of prison. 

In 1907 seven men of Arizona died of 
thirst in torrid Lower California, a hundred 
and sixty miles north of La Paz, while search- 
ing tor the treasure of the Vallagrana mine. 


THE MUSKETEER MINE. 

For forty odd years all ore-miners in the 
North-West and throughout Western Canada 
have heard of the Musketeer mine, which was 
supposed to lie in the region along the Fraser 
River, north of the present mining town ot 
Rossland, on the border between the United 
States and British Columbia. At least a- 
hundred miners have laid down their lives 
in a vain eftort to find its golden hoards. 

The hunt for the lost Musketeer mine has 
consumed much good British money, and 
many intelligent mining experts have been 
employed to seek it out. No less a personage 
than Herbert Hoover, lately Food Adminis- 
trator of the United States, was for a brief 
period employed by a London syndicate in 
trying to find rich deposits of ore that 
tradition says lie somewhere in the desolate 
hills near Houghton, British Columbia. That 
hard-headed railroad magnate, the late James 
J. Hill, was also convinced that the Musketeer 
legend was founded on fact, and for several 
summers he had experts hunting for the 
vanished mine. 

The story, as set forth in early issues of the 
Victoria (B.C.) Colonist and old papers of 
Portland, Oregon, is that one Jacob Henshaw, 
a prospector who had spent most of his life 
in Idaho and Oregon, went off the beaten 


track in the early ’seventies, when the 
Comstock lode was pouring out its millions 
to the Nevada and California magnates, and 
prospected along the Fraser River. He and 
a companion named Ben Hardy were gone 
two years, hving among the Indians and 
enduring great privations. In September, 
1873, Henshaw appeared one day in the then 
village of Vancouver with two sacks of 
quartz across his donkey’s back. He had 
come in from a mine which he was careful 
not to describe the location of till he knew 
the assays and had conformed to the Canadian 
mining laws. Henshaw's partner had read 
the Three Musketeers ’’ while in camp, and 
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where the mine was found. He sold one 
chunk of ore to Major R. M. Ross, a Van- 
couver merchant, for fourteen hundred 
dollars, and lived in the village on the pro- 
ceeds, daily inventing new stories as to the 
situation of the mine. 

Henshaw became more and more suspicious 
of his questioners. He claimed he was not 
exactly sure whether the claim lay in United 
States or Canadian territory, and before he 
gave away any details he would have to 
consult his partner, who was living in a hut 
out at the mine. He was only waiting for 
fair weather, he said, to go back and see 
Hardy before filing the claim. Plenty of 


A prospector crossing the Mojave Desert in search of the lost “Gunsight” mine. 


the mine was christened the ‘‘ Musketeer.” 
Henshaw could not read or write, and this 
made him doubly suspicious. Assays showed 
the rock was the richest ever known north of 
the Comstock. Indeed, one sack ran over 
nine hundred dollars to the ton. The 
assayer was crazy at the find, people flocked 
into the village, and a regular mining boom 
started. Day and night old Henshaw was 
questioned regarding his find. One man in 
Vancouver sold his business for a song and 
attached himself to Henshaw, believing that 
he could become a multi-millionaire in a few 
weeks by developing that ore. 

But Henshaw was suspicious of everyone. 
Evidently he told untruths as to the spot 


men secretly planned to follow Henshaw and 
find the mine for themselves. 
One day Henshaw disap- 
The peared. Everybody thought 
Disappearance he had slipped away secretly 
of Henshaw. to his mine. Days passed, 
weeks lengthened into 
months, and no news arnved concerning 
him or the great discovery. It is generally 
believed that the unfortunate prospector 
was caught with his burro in a British 
Columbia blizzard in January, 1874. His 
partner at the find was never heard from 
again, and the assumption is that he was 
killed by roving Indians. 
From thousands of questions that have 
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been put to Indians in the years that have 
passed, it is believed that the Musketeer was 
about two hundred and sixty miles mland 
from Vancouver, and about seventy miles 
north of the boundary. The old Indians 
still recall the bags of golden quartz which 
Henshaw took on burro backs when he 
started for Vancouver, and his statement 
that he had found a mine that would 
cause the greatest gold stampede ever 
known. 

It should be said here that the Indians 
do their best to spoil any white man's plan 
to start a miming rush. They know that 
their hunting and fishing grounds will soon 
be gone when the gold-hunters come pourng 
in, 

The search for the Musketeer mine still 
goes on. Several times it has been announced 
that it has been found, but the alleged dis- 
covery has alw; turned out to be a small 
deposit of retractory ore. Up to date, seven 
small mines have been developed in the 
region where the Musketeer is supposed ‘to 
have been found. Hundreds of believers in 
Spiritualism say that Henshaw has appeared 
in spint form at s¢ances and has given 
trusted mediums directions for finding the 
Musketeer, and many times the instructions 
have been faithfully followed. But, some- 
how or other, the information from the 
spirit world has never proven correct with 
the geological findings. 


THE GUNSIGHT MINE. 

All the fearful deaths that have occurred 
from thirst, hunger, and sufferings on burning 
deserts, and the vain results of prospecting 
year after year, do not keep men from 
searching in the Death Valley region in 
Inyo County, California, for the legendary 
“Gunsight " mine. The buried Gunsight 
ledge is vouched for by men and women 
pioneers, who know the facts concerning it 
so well that they have risked life time and 
again in the search. It 1s supposed to con- 
tain milhons of ounces of silver, ninety per 
cent. pure. Think of it—with the metal 
selling at one dollar twenty cents an ounce 
to-day ! 

The most tragic chapter in Pacific Coast 
history, from which Death Valley got. its 
name, is connected with the story of the 
Gunsight mine. 

In the summer of 1854 sixty-two emigrants 
to the goldfields of California, with ox and 
mule teams, were trying to find a passage 
through the Sierras to California. They 
were persuaded at Salt Lake City to follow 
what was known as the southern route, in 
preference to the more frequented one 
farther north, through the Sierras at Dutch 
Flat. The new route took them through 
Southern Utah, across the Colorado River, 
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and into the terrible and then little-known 
Colorado desert. In a few days they 
reached the dreary waste of Death Valley. 
One by one, as they went on, their worn 
horses and oxen fell by the wayside to rise 
no more, and one by one they were forced 
to abandon their wagons. Then death and 
famine stole in among the little band, and 
the weaker ones, perishing in quick succes- 
sion, were buried where they fell. Finally 
the survivors’ scant stores were exhausted, 
and no water could be found. Within a 
month the party was reduced to four men. 
There was no chance for retreat, and though 
dying by inches, the survivors pressed on 
towards the south-west. 

One night, while camping near a rocky 
ledge, George Dennis discovered that the 
sight on the muzzle of his mfle had been in 
some way loosened and lost. Searching for 
something with which to replace it, he 
noticed a whitish metallic substance in the 
tock close at hand. Securing a piece of it, 
he speedily whittled out and fitted into his 
ritle a clumsy substitute for the lost sight. 
The following morning, without particularly 
noticing the locality of the camp, the four 
men resumed their journey. 

Two of them died during the following 

week, and only two survivors of the party 
finally reached a settlement in the San 
Bernardino valley. 
Here the fore-sight which 
the amateur gunsmith had 
carved in the desert attracted 
the attention of an old miner, 
who at once pronounced 1t pure native silver, 
and eagerly inquired where it had been 
found. Dennis told how it had come into 
lus possession, but could give only scanty 
information as to the locality of the ledge 
from which it had been taken. 

A careful computation of the number of 
miles probably covered by the unfortunate 
men, together with a reckoning of the 
number of days they had wandered after 
leaving the camp, enabled a general idea to 
be formed of the location of the ledge. A 
prospecting party was at once organized, 
and a careful search made for what has ever 
since been known as the ‘“‘ Gunsight ”’ ledge, 
but failure attended the effort. Every year 
from 1854 onwards men have gone in search 
of the rich deposit where Dennis got his 
pure silver gunsight. Only a few weeks ago 
a party of three prospectors started out from 
the desert town of Barstow, California, to 
follow what they believed was a sure trail 
to the long-sought Gunsight mine of Death 
Valley. 

The late James G. Fair, a former United 
States Senator, who knew George Dennis 
well in later years, expended over sixty 
thousand dollars in trying to find the 


The Silver 
Sight. 
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The region in which the “Peg Leg” mine 1s believed to be located, 


Gunsight ledge in Death Valley during two 
winter seasons. 

The late Richard Gird, of Chino, Cali- 
fornia, the founder of Tombstone, Arizona, 
and a millionaire, died certain that the 
Gunsight ledge would prove so rich that it 
would drive out silver as a medium of 
exchange in the currency of the world. He 
personally saw the sight that had been 
whittled out of the ore, and interviewed 
George Dennis time and again. But when 
one considers that Death Valley occupies 
as much territory as three counties in the 
Middle West, that it has no trees or rocks 
as landmarks, that the whole country is 
bright yellow or cream-coloured, that it is 
absolutely arid, and that the temperature 
there, during four months of the year, 
ranges from 115 degrees to 145 degrees, and 
occasionally higher, it is not to be wondered 
that a half-crazy man lost all track of his 
bearings, and could not tell a month later 
where he was. It is over five hundred miles 
from San Bernardino to the centre of Death 
Valley. Mr. Gird sent surveyors over the 
whole distance from San Bernardino to the 
region where the chunk of ruby silver was 
supposed to have been picked up. He had 
“blue prints ’’ without number made of the 
section where Dennis was believed to have 
been when the gunsight was fashioned, and 
he sent trained mineralogists over the route 
that the luckless Death Valley emigrants 
followed, but all to no purpose. When 
Mr. Gird died childless in 1910 the search 
for the Gunsight stopped, but it may be 
taken up again at any time. 


THE “WHITE CEMENT.” 

Another legendary lost mine that has 
caused the expenditure of a dozen fortunes 
and cost at least twenty lives is situated 
in the Rocky Mountains. It is known among 
Western gold miners as the ‘‘ White Cement” 
of Northern New Mexico. 

There are still a few old miners in the 
Rockies who knew White personally, and 
their narrative of the excitement he caused 
when he showed his rich specimen chunks 
of gold ore is always heard with interest. It 
is safe to say that several thousand men 
have at one time or another hunted for the 
“‘ White Cement” mine. The late million- 
aire ‘‘ Silver King,” Nat C. Creede, of 
Colorado, spent a year in trying to find it. 

White was a New Englander, sixty years 
old, who was in California in 1862. As a 
gold-seeker he was known and talked about 
in every mining camp on the coast, and 
many stories were told of his phenomenal 
luck. He made several small fortunes, but 
was always poor, and prospected about 
with a lean mule and a half-breed Indian 
boy, getting supplies where he could. Many 
people thought he was slightly demented, 
but he undoubtedly knew more about the 
gold region than any man living. 

One day in July, 1868, White came into 
the Horse Head Gulch camp, near Amarillo, 
from Northern New Mexico, driving his 
mule and looking utterly used up. Someone 
bantered him about his vain search for a 
mine. 

“‘ Well, just look at that,” said old White, 
and he handed out several pieces of what 
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looked like hard, white clay or cement, 
glittering with specks of metal. Directly 
he had shown the ore, however, White 
suddenly became dumb, and putting his 
specimens in his bag, went out to find an 
assayer. 

Before night it was known 
“Show us the in the camp that White's 
Mine, or you specimens showed a thousand 
Die!” ounces of gold to the ton— 
easily worth sixteen hundred 
dollars for every ton of rock knocked down, 
and a small gang of men could get out fifty 
tons a day. Everybody went gold-mad, 
and nobody slept that night. In the 
morning a party headed by Senator Sharon’s 
brother, Henry, called on White, who was 
sleeping in one of the shacks. He was told 
that he must pilot the men to his find. He 
could have the pick of the claims, they said, 
but go he must. White refused, whereupon 
the deputation warned him that his life 
would be worthless if he persisted. Vor a 
long time White made excuses, vowing that 
he did not know how to lead the men to the 
find. When the miners showed him, how- 
ever, that they really would kill him, if he 
refused to show them where he got his 
specimens, he finally consented. 

A crazier mining rush was never known. 
Men who were not so credulous as_ their 
mates, and not anxious to follow White 
over three hundred miles of rough country, 
were offered huge sums for their camp out- 
fits. In two days there was not an outfit to 
be bought in the whole camp. 

White’s trail led down across the Rockies. 
It was a very difficult journey, even for 
seasoned miners. It led along rock trails, 
up and down canyons, and across mountain 
crests. The first day was a race, and two- 
thirds of the men broke down. The Indian 
boy leapt ahead like a wolf, and White 
followed, his long grey hair flying in the 
wind. By the end of the second day the 
party was in the heart of the mountains, in 
a desert where no human beings had ever 
been before. Many of the animals were 
lost, and the men were haggard with fatigue 
and excitement. White was told that if he 
played them false he was a dead man, but 
he still pointed eastward. 

Finally the old) man led his worn-out 
followers into a blind canyon nearly on the 
boundary line between New Mexico and 
Colorado. Everyone was glad to take a 
rest by the side of a brook. 

“ Boys, we shall be there to-morrow. 
It’s about thirty-five miles over that way,” 
said White, pointing to the north-west. 
“ I've wandered a little off my trail, but now 
I’ve got my bearings again. You'll be the 
richest. miners alive when you get over 
where I'm pointing.” 
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A ringing cheer went up from the men, 
tired and almost famished though they were. 
The camp fire was made, supper was cooked 
and eaten, the stock fed, and everyone but 
old White lay down to sleep and dream ot 
wealth. 

“I guess I'll go and see about my horses. 
I’m too nervous to sleep, now that I know 
I’m so near the biggest thing on earth,” said 
the old miner, and he went down the canyon 
to where the horses were picketed for the 
night. When daylight came “no one could 
find White. His horse was gone, too. 
Maddened with rage, the 
miners tried to trail him, 
but in that region they could 
not follow his tracks for more than a few 
miles. Finally a council was held. It ‘was 
Tealized that the old man had duped his 
followers. For weeks the country where 
White claimed he had found his rich speci- 
mens was prospected, but not a trace of rock 
like that he had shown could be found. 
About half of the party, after incredible 
sufferings, got back to civilization. Despite 
their ill-luck, a hundred men started back 
over the trail two days after. 

Three years later White re-appeared in 
Salt Lake City. Here the Mormon leader, 
Brigham Young, made his acquaintance, 
and, generally sceptical though the head of 
the Mormon Church was to stories of metal- 
liferous riches, he showed his faith in what 
the strange old prospector told him. Ten 
days later, however, White disappeared 
just as men in Salt Lake City were arranging 
for him to show them the ledge. He had 
loaned a bag full of pure gold-dust to a man 
in Provo, Utah, which realized fifty-four 
thousand dollars. The old man was waited 
for when he came back for his property, but 
he never showed up. It is firmly believed 
in Salt Lake City that White .was slain by 
the Ute Indians, and that his secret went 
with him. It was the opinion of W. S. 
Stratton, the discoverer of the Independence 
Mine at Cripple Creek, that ‘ White’s 
Cement ’”’ lay some twelve miles south of 
Telluride, and was richer than the Comstock 
lode. Stratton had men out searching after 
the property for several years. 


Cheated ! 


THE “PEG LEG" MINE. 

The miners of Arizona and California put 
faith in the ‘‘Peg Leg” mine, situated 
somewhere in the mountains bordering 
on the Colorado deserts, which get their 
name from the Colorado River. Perhaps 
no lost mine has ever been so assiduously 
searched for as the ‘Peg Leg." Once 
every few years the people of the south- 
west are excited by a newspaper story that 
the “ Peg Leg ’”’ has at last been found, and 
even to-day there are parties of miners 
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“White refused, whereupon the deputation warned him that his life would be worthless if he persisted.” 


prospecting for some indication that will 
show the location of the rich Icdge that 
* Peg Leg” Smith found years ago. 

One day in July, 1870, a drunken, rol- 
licking gold miner, John O. Smith, who was 
known as “ Peg Leg ”’ because of his wooden 


leg, came into Los Angeles with his camp 
outfit and his burros laden with several 
sacks of gold ore. The rock was assayed by 
mining experts, and the news quickly spread 
that ‘* Peg Leg’ Smith had ore that ran all 
the way from six hundred to eight hundred 
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dollars a ton. The whole countryside round 
about what was then the little Mexican town 
of Los Angeles was soon wildly excited. 
Editor Joseph Lynch, of Los Angeles, told 
the writer that he personally saw a chunk 
as large as a baby’s head assay at three 
thousand seven hundred dollars a_ ton. 
That was six years betore there was any 
railroad in Los Angeles, and ten before one 
penetrated the deserts that he between 
California and Arizona, It took a week of 
hard trudging and burro-riding to reach the 
point where ‘ Peg Leg’ Smith said he had 
tound his ledge of ore. 

“Peg Leg ’’ Smith was a curious, taciturn 
kind of fellow. It was several weeks before 
he could be induced to say a word about his 
discovery. When at last he spoke, he 
tefused to give more than a vague idea of 
where his claim was situated. He said, 
however, that it was down across the Color- 
ado desert, in the mountain range in San 
Diego County, and until he knew whether 
the mine was situated in the United States 
or Mexico, he must keep the location a strict 
secret. 

He said that he had spent five months in 
the locality of this mine with two Pima 
Indians, who had guided him there in pay- 
ment for his kindness during illness. He 
described again and again, and always with 
rare exactness of detail, the surface indica- 
tions of the mine, the direction and slant of 
the gold-bearing ledges, and the surrounding 
geological and mineral conditions and charac- 
teristics. ‘* Peg Leg ’”’ said he was confident 
there was as much gold ore in his claim as in 
Mackey, Fair, and Flood’s famous Comstock 
ledges in Nevada, and every miner who 
questioned and cross-questioned him day 
after day made the same estimate from the 
old prospector’s statements. 

Early in September “Peg Leg ’’ Smith 
was missing from Los Angeles, and news 
came across country a week or two later 
from San Bernardino that he had been 
there and hastily and secretly “ fitted out ”’ 
for a camp of several months in the moun- 
tains. At the last moment he had taken 
two old mining chums with him and set out 
in the night. 


It is almost impossible to 
track a man across a desert 
of ever-shifting sands, so the 
several thousand men who 
had made up their minds and prepared 
themselves to follow ‘ Peg Leg ’’ Smith to 
his treasure find were forced to await his 
next appearance in public, From the time 
that ‘' Peg Leg” and his companions set out 
from San Bernardino, however, absolutely 
nothing more has ever been heard of the 
prospector. Several years later the dried 
and mummy-like remains of the two men 


“Peg Leg's” 
Last Trip. 
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who accompanied him, the skeletons of the 
mules, and the remains of their wagon and 
mining tools were found over a hundred 
miles out on the Colorado desert, but not a 
trace of “ Peg Leg.’ It is impossible that 
he could have escaped alive from that spot 
in the desert in September on foot. 

From that time to this there have been 
periodical reports concerning the finding of 
the mine that Smith told about, but it still 
remains undiscovered. Only last June two 
men started out from San Diego, confident 
that an Indian's description of a mine at the 
southern end of the Colorado desert answered 
the details of the ‘ Peg Leg’ ledges. They 
died of thirst, with their mules, betore they 
got eighty miles from home. 

Still the lost “‘ Peg Leg "” will continue to 
be hunted. There are scores of people still 
living in Los Angeles who tell of the solid 
chunks of gold they saw in Smith’s load, and 
of the assays that he had made. The bags 
of ore he brought in were probably worth 
about twenty thousand dollars. They were 
kept in the safe of the only bank then 
existing in Los Angeles, and were later cashed 
by the bank, which afterwards sent the bul- 
hon to the San Francisco mint. 


THE “LOST CABIN’ MINE. 

Montana and Idaho miners firmly believe 
the story of the ‘‘ Lost Cabin ’’ mine, located 
somewhere among the Big Horn Mountains, 
in Southern Montana or Northern Wyoming. 
In the latter ‘fifties three men went pros- 
pecting up the Big Horn River. The country 
was alive with hostile Cheyenne and Kiowa 
Indians, but the party made its way safely 
through the Indian country till the head 
waters of a stream were reached. Here the 
prospectors discovered in plain view a body 
of ore so nch that they could hardly believe 
the evidence of their senses. 

The three miners (Allen E. Hurlburt, 
Adam Cox, and Jefterson Jones) decided to 
risk everything in an effort to develop and 
hold their gold claim. While one of the trio 
stood on guard against possible attack by 
Indians, the other two worked at the property, 
finding solid lumps of gold worth a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred dollars each. 
Hurlburt and his companions decided to 
brave the Indians and spend the winter in 
developing their claim. Some of the pro- 
visions which they had brought from Walla 
Walla still remained, and game was plentiful. 
They felled trees, threw a dam across the 
creek which ran through the ravine, erected 
sluice-ways, and worked their claim with 
feverish eagerness from early dawn until 
nightfall. When the approach of cold 
weather forced them to suspend operations, 
they had gathered nearly two bushels of 
nuggets and gold dust. 


The three miners built a cabin of logs, 
fortified with stockades, in which they 
passed the winter months. When the spring 
sun unlocked the waters of the creek they 
hurried back to their sluice-boxes and 
worked harder than ever. 

One day Hurlburt left the 
sluices to go to the cabin on 
some errand. He had barely 
lost sight of his companions when he heard 
the reports of a number of rifles. From the 
top of a tree in which he sought refuge 
Hurlburt saw the Indians, who had dis- 
covered the miners’ retreat, scalp and 
mutilate his companions and ransack their 
cabin. Hurlburt lay concealed in the brush 
for a day and a night ; then he crawled back 
to the cabin and secured what food the 
Savages had left. He put a quart of nuggets 
in his buckskin bag, and, rifle in hand, got 
away as quickly as possible. It was two 
weeks before he reached a point where he 
knew the landmarks. He had subsisted on 
Toots, seeds, and uncooked game nearly all 
that time. Half dead and almost insane 


Disaster. 
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with grief, he managed to get across the 
prairie and down the North Platte River. 

At what is now Fort Laramie, Hurlburt 
met some miners on their way to new 
diggings in Montana. When he could speak 
he told them all about his and his two com- 
panions’ gold-find, and how he had survived 
the massacre by the Cheyennes. 

The miners were astounded to hear of 
such a rich discovery. They armed them- 
selves, bought extra ammunition, and 
started with Hurlburt across the country 
to the gold mine at the cabin. Hurlburt’s 
health, however, broke down fast, and 
suddenly he became a raving maniac, and 
soon afterwards died. The other miners 
continued their search for the log cabin on 
the creek. They spent ten years altogether 
in the search, and hundreds more have since 
hunted all over the mountains for the “ Lost 
Cabin’ mine. In 1886 an expedition of 
over two hundred men was organized at 
Fort Laramie solely to spend two months 
in searching for the vanished Eldorado, but 
the trip was a failure. 


THE BIGGEST BUOY IN 


This great buoy is eighteen feet in diameter, and is specially desened 


ara mooring for battleships. 
the smallest size now made. 
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DurInc the war there were several 
instances of sailors being saved 
from drowning, after their ships had 
been torpedoed, through clinging 
to buoys. The modern buoy is no 
small object. The one shown in 
our photograph is declared to be the 
largest now built, and was specially 
designed for the use of battleships. 
This monster float is eighteen feet 
in diameter and thirteen feet in 
depth. It is made of steel plates 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
and has four watertight compart- 
ments. A forged iron mooring-bar 
passes through its centre, capable of 
withstanding a breakingstrain of one 
hundred and eighty-five tons. On 
the outside of the buoy is a wooden 
fender, made of elm, which protects 
it from collisions. The buoy itself, 
with mooring-bar, weighs fifteen 
tons. Lying alongside the giant is 
a three-foot buoy, the smallest type 
now made, looking like a mere 
watch-chain pendant beside its big 
brother. 
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Another page of Mr. Monsell’s amusing nonsense, 
dealing this time with the melodious but nerve- 
trying Swiss “Jodeller.” 


As towards the mountain-tops you waddie, 
Your heart leaps to the Swiss boy's Jédel. 


The second makes you murmur, “Bah! 
1 wish he'd stop his Tra-la-la! 


The third one makes you bellow, ‘‘Sirrah! 
! hate your beastly Tira-lira!"* 


a 7 § The last produces such a sm, 
cro a *, = \ You kick him down the nearest chasm, 
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Two British officers, prisoners of war in Turkey, took up Spiritualism, and eventually got 
the Turkish Commandant and his interpreter interested in the uncanny business. The idea 
of escape by means of the “Spook” took shape in the Author's mind, and the Commandant 
of the camp—egged on by the hope of discovering a mythical “treasure "—fell into the 
artful trap arranged by the two conspirators and agreed to follow a course of action laid 


down for him by the “ mediums.” 


The following chapters show how the resourceful “ Spook,” 


in pursuance of his plan, got Lieut. Jones and his companion sent to solitary confinement on 
the absurd charge of “communicating military information by means of telepathy! ”’ 


HOW WE WERE TRIED AND CONVICTED 
FOR TELEPATHY. 


HERE followed a delightfully busy fort- 
might for Hill and myself. We made 
a minute study of a large book on mental 
disea purloined trom the Doctor's 
hbrary, and improved our minds with other 
medical lore anent an illness to which the Com- 
mandant was subject. Under a specious plea we 
borrowed from Spink an Armenian-French dic- 
tionary—a_ treasured possession which he kept 
hidden under a movable plank in the floor of Ins 
room. Spink had also drawn up an Armenian 
phrase-book, which I studied with such diligence 
and profit that later on the Spook of the murdered 
owner of the treasure appeared and spoke to us 
in the Armenian tongue! But for the present 
the use of the dictionary was to enable Hill to 
manufacture two brief but extremely interesting 
Armenian documents. These we enclosed, along 
with some ashes from our charcoal brazier and 
two Turkish gold sovereigns, in two small tin 
cases. The cases were buried by Hill, three 
miles apart, while he was out ski-ing. 

While Hill was busy with his document- 
making and his burying, it was my duty to 
inculcate a proper respect for telepathy in the 
chosen witnesses of the forthcoming trial. Doc. 
O'Farrell was already converted. He would do 
“as he was” for one witness at our trial; but 


we threw in a private exhibition to make all 
secure. Almost any of the juniors would do for 
a second. We also required at least two field 
officers, preferably with red tabs, and one of the 
two ought to have an official position in the 
camp. A couple of days of the Socratic method 
convinced Peel. A “ practical experiment” in 
which Hill conveyed to me “ by telepathy ” that 
he had been shown a black-handled knife when 
two miles away from the camp, satisfied the 
adjutant, Gilchrist, who owned and had shown 
the knife. We had our four ‘‘ witnesses” for 
the trial ready, and knew they would swear to 
the possibility of telepathy in all genuineness. 
Then, in case the Turks saw fit to test the 
accuracy of the Spook’s assertion concerning the 
telepathic receipt of the message about the 
movement of troops from the Caucasus, it 


nce. Mundey and Edmonds, both true 

were victimized. + We received the 
message in their presence, and at the bidding of 
the Spook gave our words of honour to keep its 
source a secret. This “ word of honour’ came 
in most usefully later on. 

We were now ready for anything the Com- 
mandant might care to do—the worse the better, 
within limits. But the Commandant was by 
no means ready to begin. Upto a point our 
plotting and lying had been completely successful. 


The Author's book, ‘On the Road to En-Dor,” is published by Mr. John Lane. 
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He accepted without question the truth of the 
information contained in the magic letter, but he 
was doubtful about the future, and he wanted to 
make himself perfectly safe with his own War 
Office. It took three more séances to satisfy him, 
f or he had piles of questions to ask the Spook. The 
Spook solved cach and all of these problems in a 
most satisfactory way. It dictated his report to 
Constantinople. It promised to reveal within a 
month of the trial the secret of how the treasure 
was buried. It promised to safeguard the Com- 
mandant from any possible punishment by his 
superiors. And It threatened in most blood- 
thirsty terms to be avenged if we did not adopt 
the plan over which It had spent so much thought 
and care. 


THE “SPOOK’S” INSTRUCTIONS. 

On March 3rd Hill and I asked for and received 
from the Interpreter the full “‘ score ” of the forth- 
coming trial—a lengthy written document em- 
bodying all the instructions of the Spook, We 
were asked to make certain we had our parts by 
heart, and to reply if we agreed to the programme. 
I saw the Pimple that evening in the lane, and 
told him we agreed, but did not return his written 
instructions. These we intended to keep, for 
they would be valuable evidence of the com 
plicity of the Turks in our designs. But Johnny 
Turk was risking nothing, and finally Moise sent 
the Cook to fetch the instructions. 

According to programme, we were to be 
arrested next day, but March 5th came and went. 
All day long Hill and I waited and longed for 
our arrest. It did not come. In the evening 
the Pimple arrived and informed us that the 
Commandant had been “ too busy We knew 
it for a lie. We knew that he was “ ratting ” 
at the last moment, that once more he was 
funking a possible reprimand from Constantinople. 
But it would never do to say so. Instead, we 
simulated joy at our reprieve. We said that 
with luck this would be the last of the unhappy 
atfair, ancl that we were glad to be relieved of 
the burden. Then we expressed our earnest 
hope that the Spook would visit no punishment 
on the Commandant or the Pimple for their 
failure to obey. But after the Pimple had gone 
“we raged together, up and down the lane and 
round and round the hospital garden, till the 
sentries drove us indoors at dark. We both 
spent a miserable night. For it looked as if the 
war might last another twenty years—and our 
phin had failed ! 

On the morning of March 6th, about 10.30, 


Moise came to us and complained that 
the Commandant had been very angry with 
him; and that, while pretending to be too 


uiwell to carry out the programme, he really 
intended to postpone it for good and all, because 
of his fear of Constantinople. 

“Tam certain,” said the unhappy Pimple, 
“that the Spook has put into his head ideas 
against me. Otherwise he could not have 
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known. It is the beginning of our punishment 
for yesterday's delay. I know it. I am sure. 
And his turn will come!’’ Then he begged for 
one last séance to consult the Spook. 

“* But what have you been up to to make him 
angry ?” I asked, as we walked together towards 
the dispensary. 

The Pimple refused to admit that he had been 
up to anything, and called the Commandant “a 
jealous pig.’ Hill immediately winked at me. 
We let well alone, and stopped our pumping. 
We sat down to the spook-board. There had 
been no time for a special consultation, but this 
was likely to be our last chance, and we must 
use it. 

OUR LAST CHANCE, 

Moise wrote down a question without uttering 
it, and slipped it under the board for the Spook 
to answer. This was awkward. At previous 
séances the Spook had shown its power of 
answering questions in this way. To-day, how- 
ever, we were not prepared for the test. But I 
had managed to get a glimpse of one word as 
he wrote, and that word was suggestive. It was 
“ pardon,” 2 
“No use begging pardon,” said the Spook; 
obey and beware!” 

’ Then came a long pause, the glass remaining 
quite motionless. Moise grew more and more 
impatient. 

“ Please answer what to do,” he said at last. 

For at least ten minutes there was no move- 
ment in the glass, for I was thinking hard what 
to say, and could see no light. We told the 
Pimple that the glass felt ‘‘ dead,” as if there 
was no one there. He got more and more highly 
strung and excited, and kept begging the Control 
to return. He threw a sheet of paper on to the 
board and asked the Control to write on it if 
he would not use the glass. As soon as the paper 
touched the board the Control ‘ manifested,” 
and both Hill and I had our hands simultaneously 
dragged away from the glass by some invisible 
force. For some time we tried to get our fingers 
on the glass again, but were prevented by the in- 
visible agent. The Pimple’s excitement arose to 
fever-pitch as hewatched the struggle. We became 
more and more exhausted, and finally had to rest. 

“This is terrible,” said Hill, mopping his 
brow. ‘I think we had better chuck it. The 
Control is poisonously angry, and Heaven only 
knows what he may do!” 

The Pimple begged us to try once more. We 
did, and got our fingers on the glass without 
much difficulty. The Spook gave proof of his 


presence by moving the glass about. The 
necessary idea had come to us. 

“What will you do ? ’’ Moise asked. 

“Tcan but bring on the old pains,” said the 


Spook. 

“What do you mean, please ? ” 

(This is where our study of the Commandant’s 
disease—biliary colic—first came in useful.) 

“ Sickness,” the Spook answered. ‘ Sickness ! 
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“The Pimple’s excitement rose to fever-pitch as he watched the struggle.” 


sittings under penalty of madness to them- 
Scream for mercy! He knows well, but I shall selves. Good-bye.” 


Shivers! Such agony that he will roll about and 


Choose my own time. Unless orders are obeyed “How can I make the Commandant do it ?”” 
to-day I forbid my mediums to grant further Moise asked. 
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Before a reply was possible both mediums 
had their fingers again thrown from the glass 
and appeared to experience a sensation which 
the sitter in his notes describes briefly as 
“electric shock.” The Control was obviously 
angry. Hill and I refused to venture any further 
and we asked Moise to say so to the Commandant. 
Moise suggested that we should put our views in 
writing. We therefore wrote the Commandant 
a joint letter, in which we expressed our regret 
that he was unwell, and hoped he would be 
sufficiently recovered by the afternoon to begin 
the experiment. We ended by saying that in 
view of the Control's threats we could not (for 
our own sakes as well as for the sake of the 
Commandant) go any farther in the matter 
unless it was put in hand that day. 

The Pimple hurried off with the letter and the 
record of the séance. 

“There goes our last chance, old chap,” I 
said to Hill as soon as we were left alone. ‘If 
that doesn't fetch him, we've failed.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hill, “we can always smash 
up a sentry a bit. They'll lock us up quick 
enough for that. We can tell the Commandant 
privately we were spooked into doing it.” 

Alone, I believe I would have thrown up the 
sponge and resigned myself to growing grey in 
what looked like indefimte captivity. Hill's 
determination renewed my waning hopes. We 
began plotting again. 

We might have spared ourselves the trouble. 
The prospect of a recurrence of his malady 
frightened the Commandant into action. At 
2 p.m. the following note was brought to me by 
a sentry (I again quote the original) :— 


“LIEUTENANT JONES, — The Commandant 
should like to talk a little with you about thought- 
reading and telepathy. Will you ask a few 
officers to come up with you to the office in order 
to have a little show ? 

“* (Signed) for the Commandant, 
“‘ The Interpreter—MotsE.” 


We invited to accompany us the four officers 
whom we had long since marked down as suit- 
able for this purpose. They all accepted. Three 
of the four wrote down that same evening their 
recollections of what occurred. The following 
account is composed of an extract from each of 
the three independent reports. It shows how 
exactly the “ little show ” followed the instruc- 
tions of the Spook. 

(f begin with an extract from Major Peel’s 
account.) 

“ About 2.30 p.m. Lieutenants Jones and Hill 
were sent for to the Commandant’s office ‘ to 
talk about thought-reading,’ and asked to bring 
with them one or two other officers. Jones 
asked me, Gilchrist, W. Smith, and O'Farrell, 
who are all interested in the subject, to accom- 
pany him. Arrived at the Commandant’s office 
the Commandant shook hands with us and asked 
us tositdown. He then, through the Interpreter, 
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asked Jones, ‘ What is telepathy?’ Jones ex- 
plained, giving the Greek derivation, etc. 

“ Commandant : ‘ How is it done ?’ 

“‘ Jones : ‘ It is not known how it is done, any 
more than it is known how electricity works, 
but it is similar to electricity in that there is a 
sender and a receiver, and thought-waves can 
be sent by one and picked up by another.’ 

“Commandant (to O'Farrell): ‘Is this a 
medical fact ?’ 

“ O'Farrell : 
mesmerism.” 

“ Jones: ‘ You can ask Major Gilchrist if it is 
possible,’ ”” 

(I now quote from the Doctor.) 

“Major Gilchrist then said that he sent a 
(telepathic) message down through Lieutenant 
Hill from the top of South Hill while out ski-ing, 
and when he returned Lieutenant Jones told him 
the thought that Lieutenant Hill sent. 

‘The Commandant asked what the object 
(thought of) was, and Major Gilchrist said it was 
a black knife. 

‘‘ The Commandant now became uneasy. He 
had the drawer of his desk a quarter open, and 
kept on putting his hand inside and fingering 
something. 

“T then said that another instance of thought- 
transference was one he must have done himself. 
Say, for instance, you are in a room and you 
want to attract someone's attention; if you 
look at him hard, he will Took round at you. 

“ The Commandant now put his hand in the 
desk, drew out a half-sheet of paper, and handed 
it to Jones. 

“Lieutenant Jones showed marked agitation 
while reading the note. He bit his lip, clenched 
his hands, and appeared as if he was suffering 
from extreme excitement.” 

(The conclusion is taken from Major Gilchrist's 
narrative.) 

“The Commandant ... asked Lieutenant 
Jones what he had to say. Jones said he did 
not deny that he had received and sent telepathic 
messages, and had received war news by these 
means. The Commandant then asked him who 
his correspondent was. Jones refused to state. 
The Commandant then threatened Lieutenant 
Jones with solitary confinement, without his 
orderly, and on bread and water, unless he told 
him who his correspondent was. He was given 
twenty-four hours to decide whether he would 
answer or not. Further, he was asked to give 
his word of honour not to communicate tele- 
pathically with anyone. This he said he could 
not do, as he could not control his thoughts. 
When again informed that he must give the 
name of his correspondent or be court-martialled, 
and must give his word of honour, Lieutenant 
Jones replied : ‘ I have given my word of honour 
not to disclose my correspondent. If I break 
this word, what is the use of my word not to 
communicate?’ The Commandant then said 
he would not put Lieutenant Jones on bread and 


“It is a well-known fact, like 
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“Lieutenant Jones showed marked agitation while reading the note.” 


water until he had news from Constantinople, the name of the correspondent. Jieutenant 
and again the Commandant said that his duty Jones said that the power his gift gave him also 
to his country made him insist on demanding made it his duty to assist his country. Lieutenant 
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Jones demanded of the Commandant what charge 
he would be tried on, and asked, ‘Am I to be 
tried on a charge of communicating telepathically 
with outsiders and not divulging the name when 
asked for it?’ The Commandant assured him 
it was so. Lieutenant Jones then stated that 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours would not make 
any difference. He would not divulge the name.” 

We left the office for our twenty-four hours’ 
grace, Hill and I secretly triumphant but out- 
wardly indignant, and our four witnesses in a 
mood very different from that in which they had 
entered the sacred precincts. They were now 
much chastened. They had expected to see the 
Turk betray an intelligent interest in the mys- 
terious phenomena of telepathy, which they 
themselves had found so engrossing. They had 
willingly imparted to him their own knowledge 
of the difficult problem; but they had never 
dreamed that their belicf in telepathy would be 
turned to practical use against two of their 
fellow-officers, and they felt that, in common 
with our two selves, they had been very neatly 
trapped. 

“1 never thought the Commandant had it in 
him to work out such a trap,” said the Doc. 

“It was typically Oriental,” said Gilchrist, 
“and confoundedly clever.” 

There is one point on which these three good 
fellows are silent in their written reports. I had 
committed what was in their eyes the unpardon- 
able sin. I had given away my accomplice-— 
Hill. When to all appearance there was no need 
for it, I inculpated him with myself, and indeed 
went rather out of my way to mention his name. 
To them it was inexplicable-—conduct utterly 
unworthy of a British offic They taxed me 
with it as soon as we reached camp, and asked 
why I had done such a thing. I looked as 
ashamed as possible. The trap, I said, had 
taken me unawares. I had lost my temper— 
and my head—and blurted out my confession, 
which involved Hill, before I knew where I was. 
The truth, of course, was that it was the Com- 
mandant who had lost his head. He had con- 
fined his attention and his questions entirely to 
me. Hill was not asked anything. It was 
essential that the Commandant should have 
some ostensible reason for “ jugging ” us both 
together, and on the spur of the moment I had 
supplied his omission in the best way I could— 
by dragging in Hill's name and implicating 
him with myself. 


A VISIT FROM “* THE DOC." 

On the morning after the trial I was up 
betimes, packing in preparation for our im- 
prisonment and impatiently awaiting Hill, who 
arrived about eleven o'clock, 

I had one more visitor of importance that 
morning. Doc. brought me his report of the 
trial, which has been quoted. 1 thanked him 
for letting me read it. 

“Do yeu know,” he said, “ T couldn't sleep 
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last night. Lay awake for hours and hours 
after writing that. I was thinking.” 

He took me by the shoulders, turned my face 
to the light, and stuod looking at me quizzingly 
for some time. His eyes were dancing with 
mischief. 

“Tell me,” he said at last. “ Honest now! 
Are you by any chance an Irishman in disguise ? " 

“ No,” [ laughed, “ I am not.” 

“ Any Irish blood in ye?” 

“Not a drop, Doc. dear.” 

“ Then I can’t understand. it!’ hecried. “If 
you were an Irishman I'd know: where I was, 
but you say you're not.” . 

“Is it my nose that’s botherin’ you, Doc. 
dear?” 1 chaffed. 

“It is not your nose,” he said, emphatically, 
“ an’ well you know it. It’s this preposterous 
trial. If you were an Irishman, I'd know you'd 
planned the whole thing for a bit of devilment.” 

“Mercy me!” I exclaimed. ‘ What makes 
you say that?" 

“Tl tell you,” he said, pushing me into a 
chair. “Sit down there where I can watch 
your face, an’ I’ll tell you. Yesterday, at the 
trial, you gave away your pal.” 

“ Don't rake all that up again,” I expostulated. 
“1 lost my head.” 

“Aye,” the Doc. teased, “and it was that 
same explanation that kept me awake You're 
a queer sort of man to lose your head at a tral, 
you that’s been a magistrate in Burma since 
Heaven knows when ! 

“It was so sudden, Doc.” 

“ Besides,” he went on, “ Hill and you were 
hobnobbing together this morning. I saw you— 
laughing fit to burst, an’ as thick as thieves.” 

“ Perhaps he has forgiven me,” I suggested. 

“No use, Bones! “No use at all. As certain 
as I'm sitting here, you two are up to something 
together. Now, what is it?" 

I did not answer. 

“Bones,” he pleaded, “if this is a joke an’ 
you leave me out in the cold, I'll never forgive 
you! T’ll—I’ll die of grief an’ come back to 
manifest on ye when I’m dead! What were ye 
laughing about like that, you an’ Hill? When I 
see two fellows in your position as happy as 
larks, 1 want to share. Why—you’'re laughing 
now! It’s a ramp; I'm sure. it’s a ramp! 
For pity’s sake let me in! I'll keep it as dark 
as Erebus! Let me help you. Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

“I dare say there is, Doc., but you might burn 
your fingers.” 

“ Blow my fingers!" he said. ‘“ You must 
tell me now! If you don’t, I'll go straight to 
Maule and tell him my suspicions.” 

“Just to keep you from harming us with your 
confounded theories,” said I, ‘ I'l have to tell 
you as much as is good for you. You remember 
the revolver stunt ?” 

Tle nodded. 


“ This is an extension of it. We are looking 


for a buried treasure for the Turks. We wanted 
to get moved away from the rest of the camp so 
as to have peace to carry out our plans and do 
the thing in style. The trial was just a ramp to 
get us moved. It was all rehearsed beforehand.” 

“ Gosh!” Doc. cried, ‘* so the Pimple is in the 
know with you?” 

* And the Commandant,” I said. 

“What ?” Doc, shouted. 

“And the Commandant,” I repeated. 
was playing a part, too.” 

Doc. jumped to his feet, stared at me a moment, 
and then a broad grin spread over his face, and 
he broke into the first steps of an Imsh jig. 

He stopped, suddenly grave. ‘‘ Was I the 
only one who made a fool of myself ? ’’ he asked, 
anxiously. ‘‘ What about the other witnesses, 
Winnie and Gilchrist and Peel? Were they in 
the know ?” 

“Not a bit,” I said. ‘‘ You four were the 
audience, all in the outer darkness together, and 
you did very well indeed, thank you!” 

* But we gave you away!” 

“You were intended to do that,” I said. 

The Doc. began to laugh again. “ Oh, Bones,” 
he gasped, ‘‘ what benighted fools we've been! 
Now, if you love me, tell me all about it.” 

‘No time for that, Doc.,” 1 said, ‘ but read 
this and you'll know as much as the Turks.” 
I handed him the record of our stances with 
the Pimple, and went on with my packing. 

When he had finished reading, he came over 
and sat down beside me. 

“ Bones,” he said, ‘ I’m hanged 1f | see what 


“He 
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you are driving at yet. 
the century. 


But it’s the ramp of 
Is there any mortal thing I can 


-do to help you?” 


“There is, Doc. You've been in the Com- 
mandant's private house. Describe it to me 
carefully.” 

He did so.“ Anything else ? ” he said. 

T shook my head. 

“Look here, Bones.” 
grown suddenly solemn. 


The little man had 
“T know the Com- 


mandant; I've treated him as a doctor, and I 
know him. He's dangerous—a bad man. And 
as for the Cook, he’s a limb of Satan! He'll 


poison or shoot you as soon as look at you. 
I don’t want to spoil a joke, but you’re running 
a risk—a devil of a risk! You've compromised 
them with their own War Office, and if they find 
out you are bluffing them about this treasure, 
don’t blame me if it’s good-bye.” 

“ That reminds me,” I said; ‘ there is one 
other thing I want you to do for us. If we send 
out of prison to ask for medicine, don’t give it; 
insist on coming to see us.” He nodded. 
“And don‘t you worry, Doc. We’re coming 
through all mght, and it'll be a top-hole ‘ramp, 
anyway.” 

“ How far 1s it going to lead you?” he 
asked. 

“ Sufficient unto the day,” 1 said. 
know.” 

Doc. burst out laughing, and smacked me 
hard between the shoulders. 

“* Bones, ye vagabond,”’ he cried, * 1 believe 
you are an Inshman after all!” 


“ We don’t 


(To be continued.) 


CROSSING THE GRAND 
CANYON BY WIRE. 


THE photograph here reproduced shows a 
ranger of the National Park Service crossing 
the Colorado River, in the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, on a cable. 

The river is here three hundred feet wide 
and the cable is suspended some sixty feet 
above the water, being swung from the sheer 
rock wall on the south side to a similar wall 
on the north side. The ranger sits on a 
small board swung from a pulley. As far as 
the middle of the river he travels at great 
speed, but there is a hard hand-over-hand 
haul up the other side that is not to be recom- 
mended to {people of indifferent physique or 
* jumpy ” nerves. 

This is at present the only way in which 
the rangers can cross the river, which is un. 
bridged for hundreds of miles. 


MY STRANGE ST 
EXPERIENCE’ 


I.—THE RUNAWAY 


AEROPLANE. 


By “ Ex-INSTRUCTOR, R.A.F.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNHARD HUGH. 


A flying instructor's life is far from humdrum. 


In this little story one of them describes 


his most nerve-trying. adventure. 


structors of the R.A.F. in the 

course of their daily duties, and 
one such experience provided me with .the 
most nerve-trying ordeal of my life. 

One morning | was up with a pupil on a 
“DH.” machine, teaching him to do what 
is known in R.A.F, parlance as the ‘ half 
roll." The pupil was in the pilot's seat; I 
sat in the tront t, with.a dual set of 
controls and a speaking tube connected from 
a mouthpiece in my seat to ear-picces fixed 
in his helmet. 

I did the “ half roll” several times, explain- 
ing each movement of the controls to the 
pupil down the speaking tube, while he telt 
and saw his own set of controls moving. 

I then’ told him to do it himself, and to 
show that L was not helping him in any way 
with the controls [ put my hands over the 
side of the machine. 

The pupil, being very keen, thought this a 
grand opportunity of showing his ability and 
giving mea surprise by attempting to loop 
the loop with me first. He proceeded to do 
so, but did it too slowly, The machine had 
not enough speed to go right over the top of 
the loop, and we hung upside down, a 
thousand feet up. 

1 was not strapped in, so was thrown clean 
out of my scat, striking my head on the 
petrol tank which, in this type of machine, is 
clipped on the underside of the top plane. 
Although dazed by the blow, I clutched that 
tank with both hands and hung on des- 
perately, Meanwhile the pupil, who was 
strapped in, had lost his head, let go the 


S might be expected, many exciting 
incidents occur to flying in- 


Es 


controls, and gripped the sides of the machine, 
which was careering about upside down, 
absolutely uncontrolled. 

Oil was pouring out of the engine sump 
on to the hot cylinders, raising clouds of 
evil-smelling smoke that blew back in my 
face, filling my eves and nearly blinding me. 

It was truly a terrible position to be in. 
The machine was heading for the ground, 
upside down, with the engine roaring madly. 
Everything seemed to depend on me—and I 
was clinging for dear life to the petrol tank 
and dare not let go with either hand to regain 
control of the runaway! At any moment 
the petrol which was leaking out of the 
filler-cap of the main petrol tank might catch 
the flame from the open exhaust of the 
engine, in which event we were doomed to an 
awful death by fire in mid-air. 

Something had to be done, and done 
quickly, and after a desperate struggle I 
managed to reach the control stick with my 
foot and kick it back. The machine, to my 
vast relief, answered to the control and 
righted herself. 

Hurriecdly I scrambled into my seat and 
immediately noticed how close we were to 
the ground, A glance at my height indicator 
showed that we had fallen eight hundred 
feet upside down; another moment and we 
should have crashed. 

I explained and demonstrated his mistake 
to the pupil, who had now recovered his 
nerve, and then landed. 

He never realized how close he had been 
to death, and I vowed I would never leave 
the ground again when instructing without 
being belted in. 
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“L clutched that tank with both hands and hung on desperately.” 
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II.—AT THE MERCY OF A TIGER. 


By G. H. HEAP. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. G SMALL 


A tea-planter’s touch-and-go adventure in Assam. “Several big-game hunters,’ writes the 
Author, “have told me that my encounter was a most unusual one." 


India, but an unexpected and 

totally unprepared-for encounter with 

- a tiger in his own private territory 

tops the list. It occurred last year at Man- 

galdai, in Assam, when I was stationed on 
the Dimakusi tea estate. 

On our estate we kept an elephant, and it 
was this animal which took me out one 
Sunday morning just after daybreak, with 
the idea of having a shot at anything that 
might be moving. 

A friend who lived near by had promised 
to send me some cartridges the previous 
evening, but they did not arrive. However, 
I happened to have a few old cartridges of 
my own, and I took five with me, thinking it 
possible that I might only see a stray deer 
or two. 

The country in this part of Assam is sup- 
posed to be one of the best big-game districts 
in India; it abounds with bear, tiger, any 
amount of leopards, deer, buffalo, pig, and 
wild elephants, and it is seldom, if ever, 
visited by recognized big-game hunters. It 
is over a thousand miles from Calcutta, 
many miles from the nearest railway, and 
the only adjacent touches of civilization are 
a few tea estates and the scattered bun- 
galows of the planters. There are miles of 
nothing but thatch-grass, growing to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, with a thin 
sprinkling of small trees, the only visible 
boundary being the Himalayas, about thirty 
miles away. 

The mahout sat on the elephant’s neck 
and kept the huge beast moving ahead by 
tickling him behind the ears with his toes 
and an occasional prod with his short piece 
of pointed steel. I sat close behind the 
mahout on a“ pad "’—very much like a 
small mattress stulted with straw, and kept 
in position on the elephant’s back by strong 


I ‘HAVE had several hair-raising thrills 
in 


ropes. To keep reasonably comfortable it is 
necessary to change one’s position at frequent 


intervals. 

We proceeded for about a mile and a half 
until a wild pig appeared, which I bagged 
with one shot through the head. My mahout, 
who was a good shikay (hunter), then sug- 
gested that we might look round for the mate 
of the pig. 1 agreed, and we went on for 


another mile or so until we came across the 
track of some animal which must have pre- 
ceded us only a short time betore. 

I was carefully following this track, when 
out of a dense clump of grass there walked, 
not the dead pig’s mate, but a beautiful full- 
grown tiger. 

He had just killed a large deer and started 
a nice quiet feed, and on being disturbed he 
had strolled out to investigate. He stopped 
not more than twenty vards in front of the 
elephant, stood broadside on, and assumed 
an air of contemptuous indifference. I 
expect the tiger's surprise must have equalled 
my own, for when the mahout whispered 
“Maro! maro!” (Shoot! shoot !) it took 
me a moment to collect myself. However, 
I scored a hit just behind the right shoulder. 
The tiger’s air of indifference now dis- 
appeared ; he gave a great leap into the air, 
followed by a series of bounds to a spat 
about a hundred yards away, where he again 
stood broadside on, in a patch of half-burnt 
thatch, where it was very difficult to keep an 
eve on him, as the colouring exactly matched 
his coat. 

I had now only three cartridges left, and 
the extraordinary thing is that I fired each 
one without the tiger moving an inch or 
even turning his head to see what all the 
noise was about. The only reason I can 
offer for such strange conduct is that he was 
suffering from the shock of the first bullet, 
which I knew was a good shot. The last 
three shots must all have been misses—due, 
probably, to the fact which I discovered 
afterwards, that the rifle I used was aimin; 
high. 7 

The situation was now serious, for I was 
without a solitary cartridge, and the tiger 
was still standing there very much alive. 
He turned his head once or twice to lick his 
wound whilst I discussed the situation with 
the agitated mahout. 

During this hurried consultation I hap- 
pened to take my eve off the tiger for a 
moment, and on looking again I found he 
had disappeared without a sound or a sign. 
I then realized that it was a case of the hunter 
being hunted, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by standing still I told the mahout to 
make for home. 
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“The tiger was now only a single leap 
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. He had no sooner turned the elephant’'s 
head than out rushed the tiger. It was now 
a matter of life or death ; the brute was ina 
furious rage. With one great roar and bared 
teeth he came straight for the elephant, 
which promptly took fright and started to 
bolt, so that my attention was divided 
between the tiger and keeping my seat. 

The mahout likewise had his attention 
divided in striving to get the terrified elephant 
under control and in shouting at the tiger 
for all he was worth, In doing this he proved 
his knowledge and value in shttar work, for 
the unearthly noise he made was undoubtedly 
the means of our salvation. 

The elephant was mad with fright and it 
was a miracle I was not thrown off his back, 
as I held on by one hand only, the other 
grasping my now uscless mfle. 

The tiger was now only a single leap away, 
and in imagination I could almost feel his 
huge teeth and claws tearing my flesh, when 
the trantic mahout gave a perfectly terrific 
vell, In a flash the tiger turned, and the 


III.— THE 


“HIRED MAN'S” 


mahout, quick to take advantage of the 
almost unbelievable result of his outcry, 
continued shouting until the beast dis- 
appeared in the distance, leaving me to calm 
down after a very strenuous ten minutes. It 
was a wonderful escape. Another fraction 
of a second, and the tiger would have added 
a side-dish to his interrupted lunch, It 
seems strange that such a terocious beast 
should have been scared by the mahout’s 
yells, but it is a fact that many wild animals 
will bolt on hearing an unusual noise. 

I went out again the following morning 
(this time with a belt of cartridges) in the 
hope of finding the dead tiger, taking a num- 
ber of coolies with me to pick up the tracks. 
I eventually arrived on the scene of the pre- 
vious day’s happenings, only to find that, by 
some means unknown to me, the thatch-grass 
had been burned during the night, leaving only 
a few charred bones of the deer Mr. Stmpes 
had killed. It was quite impossible tor the 
coolies to pick up any tracks of the tiger, so 
I was obliged to return disappointed. 


STORY. 


By EDWARD COE. . 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. F. SKINNER. 


The terrible ordeal that befell a farmer's assistant. 


T the time this affair happened I was 

acting as hired man to Mr. Fred 

Ryan, who owned a decent-sized 

farm close to St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The incident occurred during the summer 

of rg0r. Mr. Ryan kept a beautiful retriever 

dog, which became very attached to me from 

the first day I entered his service, and followed 
me wherever I went. 


On the day of my startling adventure Mr. 


Ryan and I were gathering in the hay. As 
usual, “ Joe,” the dog, followed, and was 
most attentive to me, escorting me to and 
from the field with unfailing regularity, 

The afternoon was an excessively hot one. 
Mr. Ryan was engaged in evenly distributing 
the hay on top of the wagon as I pitched 
ituptohim, When we had nearly completed 
aload [stuck my fork in the ground to rest a 
minute, when [ noticed that Joe was acting in 
a ridiculous manner, running round in a circle 
and snapping at the air, as if catching flies. 

Realizing there was something amiss, I 
drew Mr. Ryan's attention to the animal's 
eccentric behaviour. After scrutinizing the 
dog for a moment or two, Mr. Ryan turned 
ghastly white, and advised me to run to the 
house and ask his wife for his revolver, saving 
that the dog was displaying symptoms of 
hydrophobia. 

Without further ado I started to run, 


continually glancing backwards to see if Joe 
was following me. 

When I had covered a considerable dis- 
tance, and again looked round, I thought 1 
should drop, for Joe was heading straight 
towards me! I was still at least three hun- 
dred yards from the house, so my feelings ot 
alarm can be imagined. Half paralyzed with 
fright and not seeming to possess any selt- 
control, I stood rigid, but quickly realized 
that my only possible chance of escape was 
by racing the animal and being the first to 
reach the house. 

Unfortunately, I had left my hay-fork near 
the wagon, never thinking of bringing it with 
me, though it would have made an excellent 
weapon of defence. I collected my senses as 
best I could and restarted my journey. 

I literally flew onwards and was within a 
hundred yards of my destination when I gave 
another glance around, and found that Joe 
was rapidly gaining ground, and was still 
making for me, being now quite close. The 
very thought of the terrible and painful death 
which awaited me, should I fail to reach the 
house in time, urged me on. I was now only 
about fifty yards from home, and [ gave one 
more look at Joe, who was foaming at the 
mouth, 

Coming nearer the house, I attempted to 
shout, in the hope of drawing Mrs. Ryan’s 
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“In his frenzy of rage he presented a terrible spectacle.” 


attention to my predicament, but my throat 
was parched and I could not utter a sound. 
To my great relief Mrs. Ryan now appeared 
at the door, hatchet in hand, preparatory to 
‘chopping some wood for the kitchen stove, 
and, noticing my dishevelled appearance and 
Joe’s close pursuit, correctly summed up the 
situation. 

She dropped the hatchet and hurriedly re- 
treated indoors. I was now but twenty feet 
from the hatchet, and just as I reached it and 
was in the act of picking it up Joe grabbed 
my left heel, but fortunately did not succeed 
in biting through to the flesh. 

Hatchet in hand, I had no alternative but 
to await the dog’s next onslaught, at the 
same time slowly edging nearer the door ; 
for I knew, if I again attempted to run, he 
would seize me and accomplish his deadly 
work. My only hope of salvation was to 
face him and rely upon disabling him. 


I heard Mrs. Ryan shout * Revolver! 
Revolver !’’ but just then Joe rushed straight 
at me. In his frenzy of rage he presented a 
terrible spectacle. I struck full force at the 
animal’s head, and happily succeeded in 
momentarily stunning him, during which 
brief period I jumped towards the partially 
open door, and snatched the revolver that 
Mrs. Ryan held in her hand. 

Meanwhile the dog was rallying, and as he 
was in the act of rising I emptied three 
cartridges into his body, and he dropped dead. 

I then collapsed. When I regained con- 
sciousness Mrs. Ryan was bathing my face, 
and Mr. Ryan, who had just arrived on the 
scene, congratulated me on my miraculous 
escape. 

Since my horrible experience I invariably 
cross the road to avoid passing even an 
insignificant poodle—and can you blame 
me? 


Che 
TREASURE -ROOM 


It was in 1888 that the Aus- 
tralian novelist, “Rolf Boldre 
wood" (Mr. T. A. Browne), 
first achieved success with 
his famous “Robbery Under 
Arms.” By a curious coin- 
cidence his son, Mr. Gerald 
Browne, figured very pro- 


MAN pushed open the 
door of a saloon in 
the small gold-mining 


town of Tower Hill, 
near Kalgoorlie, Western Aus- 
tralia, and, entering, took his 
seat at an unoccupied table. 
The potman approached him 
and, giving the table-top a 
“ cat’s lick ” with a cloth, received his order. 

Three rough-looking fellows at another 
table exchanged meaning glances, and one of 
them said, in a hoarse whisper :— 

“That's your man, Soames. Now's your 
time. We'll leave you to it.’ Aloud he 
cried: “‘ Well, ta-ta, Soames, old boy. You 
are coming with me, Ned ?” 

“Tam,” answered Ned; and the two 
shook hands with Soames and left the saloon. 

Soames, thus left to his own devices, slowly 
finished the contents of his pot, the while he 
took stock of the solitary drinker at the other 
table. Presently he rose to his feet and, 
crossing the saloon, seated himself opposite 
* his man.’ 

He called for another drink and, 
placed on the table before him, 
genially to the other customer :— 

““ Have one with me?” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” was the prompt 
response ; and the two drinks were supplied. 

“Your name’s Jones, ain't it?" asked 
Soames, as they touched pots and “ chin- 
chinned.”” 

“ That’s 
mate?” 

“ Oh, a friend just now pointed you out to 
me. Look here! I’m down on my luck— 
right on my uppers, down to bed-rock. I’ve 
come from Kalgoorlie, and was at Coolgardie 
afore that. I was employed in the mines at 
both places, but got the shunt. You're 
watchman of the mine here, so my friend 
told me. Do they want any hands ?” 

“Well, I can’t say. Why not see the 


as it was 
remarked 


right, but how do you know, 


Q under 
JOHN 


G.ROWE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W-DEAEWAR 


minently in 1905 in as sensa: 
tional an attempt at “robbery 
arms” as any to be 
found in his father’s book. 
The facts are as set out 
below, but the names of some 
of the actors in the affair have 
been altered. 


manager in the morning ? Ask 
for Mr. Harrison.” 

‘Perhaps you could put in 
a good word for me? I'll 
make it worth your while 
afterwards.” 

“Well, I don’t mind men- 
tioning to the manager in the 
morning that a mate of mine 
is seeking a job at the mine, if you like.” 

“Thanky. You're the right sort. Have 
another drink?” 

“Don’t mind. But I thought you said 
you were hard up—down to bed-rock ?” 

** Oh, I’m not so hard up that I can’t pay 
for a pal’s drink. My name’s Soames, by the 
way 

‘The drinks were brought, and Soames 
turned the conversation on to the output of 
gold from the Tower Hill Mine, which Jones, 
the watchman, was able to give him in round 
figures for the past year. 

“A lot of gold that!” said Mr. Soames, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ And there must be a pretty 
big fortune in the storehouse of the mine 
now, I should imagine. You’d think they 
would pay their employés a bit more. Now, 
I dare be sworn you're not paid over-gener- 
ously ; and yet look at the big responsibility 
of your position as night watchman.” 

“IT could certainly do with an increase in 
my pay,” rejoined Jones. 

“You'll never be able to retire and live 
comfortably on what you are earning, that’s 
pretty certain,” grinned Mr. Soames. Then 
he gave a cautious look around, leaned for- 
ward, and, dropping his voice to a whisper, 
said : ‘‘ Why don’t you launch out and make 
a bit extra for yourself—something worth 
while running a little risk for?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Would you be willing to stand in with 
myself and a couple of other bold cards, who 
have a little plan by which we might all four 
make ourselves rich for life in a single night ? ” 


—_ 


Sn Be. ie 


“It all depends,” replied, the watchman, 
cautiously. “‘ Let’s have it a little plainer.” 

“ Well, it’s this. Mind, I don’t want it to 
go any farther, you understand. Suppose 
my two friends were to come to the mine one 
night while you were on duty and break in. 
You need not hear them; they could take 
you by surprise, as it were, and leave you 
tied up and gagged, so that no suspicion 
would attach to you. Then they could 
relieve the storehouse of as much of the 
smelted gold as they could conveniently 
carry on bicycles. Then, after a while, you 
could come to an arranged place in Kalgoorlie 
for your share in the proceeds.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Jones, with a gleam in 
his eye. ‘And how much do you propose 
my share should run to ?”’ 

** Well, it would all depend on how much 
we cleared, of course; but we reckon my two 
pals could carry on their bikes a good many 
thousand pounds’ worth of the smelted stuff. 
Of course, they wouldn’t have to cycle far 
before they met me, with a horse and cart. 
Whatever we get, we are prepared to give 
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between them, and his thoughts were busy 
for a few moments. Then he said in a 


whisper :— 

“Tm game. I’m to have a fifth share in 
what's taken. That's understood ? ” 

“ Quite. You agree, then?” 

“Yes. Let’s have that address. What 


night have you fixed on, or haven’t you yet 
decided ?” 

““Oh, we've decided. We were going to 
try to do without you at first, when you 
mightn’t have come off so well, by a long 
chalk.” He grinned significantly. “‘ We've 
fixed on this very night—there’s nothing like 
promptitude: and striking while the iron’s 
hot or the gold is smelted. It’s settled, 
then ? Look out for my pals punctually at 
the ‘ mystic hour '—midnight.”” 

* Right |” 

And the pair clasped hands. 

* There's no time to be lost,” murmured 
Jones, the watchman, as he left the saloon 
shortly after Soames had taken his departure 
therefrom. 

He pretended to make his way home, but 


“*Would you be willing to stand in with myself and a couple of other bold cards ?'" 


you a fifth part. That would be several 
thousand pounds at least—no small recom- 
pense for all you'd have to do or submit to, 
and the small risk you’d run. What do you 
Say? Are you game?” 
Mr. Jones bent his eyes on the table 
Vol. xlv.—34. 


taking a turning close by it, hurried round 
by a circuitous route to the house of Mr. 
Harrison, the mine manager. Mr. Harrison, 
fortunately, was at home, and Jones was at 
once shown into his presence. 

“Well, Jones, what is it ?”’ 
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‘“‘Mr. Harrison, sir, there is to be an 
attempt to rob the treasure-room of the mine 
to-night. A fellow who gave his name as 
Soames stood me drinks just now and wanted 
me to stand in with him and his pals. He 
offered me a fifth share in whatever they got, 
and I pretended to agree and help. There 
are three of them in it, so this fellow Soames 
said, and two of them are to cycle up to the 
mine at midnight, break in, and leave me ticd 
up and gagged. Soames himself is to meet 
the other two with a horse and cart some- 
where near by—where exactly he didn’t say, 
and I thought it best not to ask.” 

“ By Jove!’ cried the astonished manager. 
“All right, Jones; you'll not be overlooked 
for this service. Go on duty and act in the 
ordinary way, but say not a word to anyone 
else. I trust you implicitly. Leave the 
matter wholly to me. I will arrange for the 
discomfiture of our bold robbers.” 

Mr. Harrison went to the police-station, 
and Jones to the lonely mine_ buildings. 
These stood some little way out of the town, 
on the very edge of the trackless bush, which, 
under the name of the Great Victoria Desert, 
extends eastwards across not only half of 
Western Australia but a goodly portion of 
South Australia as well. 

“T have only three constables beside 
myself,” said the sergeant in charge of the 
police-station, after he had heard the man- 
ager’s story. 

“‘ I will help, of course,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“but I think we want one more to complete 
our party. I know the very man, and I will 
go and see him at once.” 

“Who do you mean, sir?” 

“Mr. Gerald Browne, a visitor in the town. 
He is the son of the famous novelist, ‘ Rolf 
Boldrewood,’ otherwise Thomas Alexander 
Browne, the author of * Robbery Under 
Arms.’ Mr. Browne is a dead shot with 
Tifle or revolver, and he'll jump at the chance 
of helping. It will be an adventure after 
his own heart. He holds interests in various 
mining properties, and is married to a daugh- 
ter of Sir Gerald Smith, who, as you probably 
know, was a former Governor of the colony.” 

The manager hurried away to interview 
Mr. Browne, who, as he expected, readily 
agreed to aid in the capture of the gold- 
robbers, 

The six men, police and civilians, armed 
with rifles or revolvers, duly proceeded to 
the mine and, in company with Jones, the 
watchman, laid their plans carefully. The 
sergeant and a constable secreted themselves 
in the part of the buildings where the smelted 
gold was stored ; Mr. Harrison and another 
constable took up a position outside the 
treasure-room where they could overlook 
the main approach to it, while Mr. Browne 
and the fourth policeman posted themselves 
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so as to cut off the retreat of the robbers into 
the bush. 

Precisely at the midnight hour two dark 
figures on bicycles silently rode up to the 
mine. They dismounted and, concealing their 
machines, took off their boots and approached 
one of the buildings abutting on the road. 
One of the figures stooped against the wall, 
when the other climbed on to his back. 

Mr. Browne and the constable with him, 
lying ambushed close by, could see all that 
went on outside the building, but did not 
feel called upon as yet to interfere, for the 
two strangers might easily have got away on 
their bicycles at the very first alarm. The 
mine manager and the other constable, posted 
outside the door of the gold storehouse, were, 
of course, as yet unaware of what was 
transpiring. 

A tinkle of broken glass, and the man on 
the other’s back thrust a hand in through 
the window, pushed back the catch, and as 
softly proceeded to raise the lower sash. 
Mr. Browne and his companion still made no 
move, for it had been decided to let the 
robbers enter the building. 

The uppermost burglar climbed in, the 
other remaining outside to watch. Still Mr. 
Browne and the officer with him waited. 

All at once there came a loud outcry within 
the building, and a ringing shout in an 
authoritative voic 

“Submit quietly ! You are our prisoner.” 

Immediately afterwards the watchers heard 
the sounds of a fierce scuffle. 

The robber on guard outside the building 
promptly sprang to his feet and bolted 
towards the bicycles. Mr. Browne and the 
constable jumped out of their ambush, the 
former right in the fugitive’s path, and 
pointed their weapons at him. 

“* Surrender in the King’s name ! " shouted 
Mr. Browne. 

With an oath the robber pulled up; then, 
ducking, he whirled aside and ran his hardest 
into the bush, passing between Browne and 
the constable. The last-mentioned was un- 
able to fire, as there were some trees and 
bushes in his way, but rushed for the fugitive. 
Mr. Browne fired a shot over the robber’s 
head and followed him, shouting to him again 
to surrender. 

The runaway, however, paid no heed 
either to the shot or the summons, but 
dashed doggedly on. Mr. Browne pursued 
him at his best speed, fearing to lose him in 
the darkness and the bush, and presently 
fired two more shots over his head. 

As they also failed to bring him to a stand- 
still, Browne now aimed at him, and fired a 
fourth shot. The man threw up his arms 
with an awful cry and pitched headlong on to 
his face. 

Meanwhile, the robber who had entered 
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“He resisted strenuously, and tried hard to get his hand to one of his pockets.” 
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the building and been pounced upon by the 
two officers inside was putting up a most 
desperate fight for liberty, The sergeant 
and the constable had the advantage of a 
complete surprise, but the fellow they had 
to deal with was possessed of enormous 
strength. He resisted strenuously, and tried 
hard to get his hand to one of his pockets. 

In the struggle to prevent him reaching 
his weapons all three men rolled upon the 
floor in a heap. The sergeant had his face 
almost smashed in with a kick, which would 
have been far worse if the desperado had not 
left his boots outside. Constable Macklin, 
however, now used the butt-end of his 
revolver, and succeeded in stunning the 
man just as Mr. Harrison and the other 
constable, with the watchman, came upon 
the scene. 

The robber was handcuffed and the lights 
switched on, when the two officers recognized 
their prisoner as a local " tough” and sus- 
pected cattle “ duffer.”” 

“So it’s you, Hansen, is it?” said the 
sergeant. “I know this man, Mr. Harrison. 
He was mixed up in a charge of cattle-steal- 
ing only last year. You may remember the 
case. Three men connected with it escaped 
from Kalgoorlie Jail on Christmas Day.” 

“ [remember it,” replied the mine manager. 
“ The escape was a rather remarkable one, 
and caused considerable sensation.” 

“So you gave us away, watchman ? 
Curse you!” stormed the prisoner. “* We 
were proper fools to take you into our confi- 
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dence, but who'd have thought you’d refuse 
such a bribe as we offered you? It wasn’t 
my wish to get you to stand in, and I don’t 
mind telling you now that if you had done so, 
and we'd brought it off, it wouldn’t have been 
with my consent that you’d handled any of 
the swag.” 

In Hansen’s pocket was found a loaded 
revolver. He was left in charge of the two 
constables and the watchman, and Mr. 
Harrison and the sergeant went in search of 
Browne and the fourth policeman. Guided 
by their calls, they were found standing 
beside the second robber a little way within 
the bush. 

‘ He’s shot in the back below the shoulder- 
blade,” said Mr. Browne. ‘I called on him 
twice to surrender and fired three shots over 
his head, but he still ran on and would have 
got away into the bush if I hadn’t brought 
him down.” 

The two prisoners were removed, one to 
the police-station, the other to the hospital. 
At the hospital the wounded man—who was 
subsequently identified as one Ned Marley— 
was found to have had his spinal column 
severed by the bullet. He was paralyzed, 
and there was no chance of his ultimate 
recovery. 

The police at Kalgoorlie were promptly 
communicated with, and ‘‘ Mr. Soames ’— 
who had doubtless heard the shots fired and 
made off from the rendezvous in the bush 
with his horse and cart—-was later arrested 
and arraigned with his confederate Hansen. 
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A most interesting account of a visit to the “ Never-Never” country of Northern Australia 
—the least-known portion of the Island Continent. Mr. McMahon describes the strange 
customs of the wild blacks, many of whom still practise cannibalism, and his experiences 
on the Roper River, up which only a few hardy pioneers have ever ventured, and where 


sixty-feet floods are common. 


HE ‘Land of Loneliness,’ or the 

** Never-Never’’ country, as it is 

called, is situated in the Northern 

Territory of Australia. Recently 
I had the good fortune to visit this 
wild and little-known section of the great 
Island Continent. Waiting at Thursday 
Island for a steamer to take me south to 
Australia, and growing more and more 
impatient at the delay and my enforced 
idleness, I was scanning the horizon for 
the long-waited mail-carrier, when one day 
a trim auxiliary schooner came into view 
making for the port. She slipped gracefully 
past the islands to the north, forming the 
Torres Straits group, and was soon gliding 
to her berth at the wharf. My delight was 
unbounded when I found that the schooner 
was the Goodwill, commanded by my old 
friend, Captain Fred Walker. In less than 
half an hour all my gear was aboard, for I had 
decided to accompany Captain Walker on a 
voyage the dangers of which are well known 
to Australian navigators—across the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, between Queensland and the 
Northern Territory of Australia, and up the 
treacherous Roper River. 

The owners of the Goodwill, it appeared, 
had contracted to take supplies to the 
Anglican mission and the handful of settlers 
there, for this desolate country had been 


absolutely cut off from the outside world 
for twelve months, owing to the difficulty ot 
finding a captain who was willing to attempt 
the hazardous trip, the perils of which are 
but vaguely indicated on the shipping charts. 
The only available charts of the Gulf, by 
the way, were those made by that daring 
Australian navigator, Matthew Flinders, one 
hundred and seventeen years ago. To his 
credit be it said, they are accurate in every 
detail to-day; it was feared, however, that 
terrific floods had altered the mouth of the 
Roper River and the entire channel, which 
is very tortuous and full of rocks. Captain 
Walker was just the man for the job. He 
realized the obstacles before he undertook 
the voyage, and was prepared for the many 
dangers and difficulties we encountered— 
difficulties which would have daunted any 
but the most intrepid and resourceful of 
seamen. 

The Goodwill was a sturdy little craft of 
about forty tons, equipped with an auxiliary 
motor, and her crew was made up of Torres 
Straits ‘‘ boys,” well known for their sailor- 
like qualities. The spirit of adventure 
possessed the captain, myself, and the crew, 
and we were not insensible to the unselfish 
object of the trip—to bring succour to the 
handful of devoted people at the mission. 

All went smoothly at first as we sailed 
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down that ham-shaped portion of the 
Queensland coast known as the Cape of York 
Peninsula. When abreast of the Batavia 
River we changed our course to west, plan- 
ning to make the island of Groote Eylandt 
or, if possible, the many mouths and deltas 
of the Roper River. Soon after we headed 
out into the great gulf we began to encounter 
adverse weather. We were sailing along 
one evening under a_ half-moon, fitfully 
covered with scudding clouds, when our 
keen-eyed steersman called out warningly 
to the captain: “ Marster, big fella wind, 
he come!” 

We had no time to reef down our sails to 
meet “ big fella wind ”’ when a sudden gust, 
followed by a steady gale of terrific force, 
lashed the sea to an angry, foaming mass, 
and ripped our sails to shreds. 

We were tossed about like the proverbial 
cork, entirely at the mercy of the storm. 
The clouded sky soon became jet-black, 
pierced now and then with quivering flashes 
of lightning which made the darkness all 
the more terrible and the sea the more 
abysmal. Alternately poised on the snarling 
crest of a mountainous wave and plunged 
with a sickening lurch into a vast, engulfing 
pit, our little ship drove on for three days 
and three nights. Meanwhile all we had to 
eat was biscuits, and we could only quench 
our thirst when opportunity allowed. 

In the height of the storm one of the boys 
was washed overboard. With wonderful 
presence of mind he untied his /ava-lava (loin- 
cloth), slipped it deftly around the boom, 
which dipped low into the water with the 
rolling of the vessel, and so swung himself 
back on board. 

Captain Walker, the helmsman, and the 
engineer never left their posts once during 
those trying hours, for they determined not 
to lose a bit of their precious deck cargo if 
they could prevent it. 

The morning of the fourth day found us in 
a calm, uncertain of our position and sur- 
rounded by hidden rocks and shoals. As 
we approached the land—it proved to be 
Groote Eylandt—we made out a small bay, 
for which we headed, and here we anchored 
with the prospect of a clean, cool drink of 
water and a good meal. 

Hardly had we got the small boat into 
the water, ready to go ashore, when my 
cocker spaniel “‘ Yip ” leaped into the stern. 
At that moment the ugly head of an enor- 
mous alligator appeared over the side of the 
dinghy. 

I immediately realized the danger to Yip, 
knowing how bold the alligator becomes 
when he scents his favourite morsel—dog- 
meat—and just in time I grabbed the little 
animal’s collar and jerked him away from 
the waiting jaws. A sailor fired at the reptile, 
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and with a convulsive wriggle the alligator 
disappeared. We kept the dog down in the 
cabin after this, and embarked for shore 
without him. 

Groote Eylandt is a fairly large island that 
has never been explored, and the natives are 
accounted the most aggressive in the Pacific. 

Early the following day we weighed anchor 
and proceeded cautiously up the coast, 
looking for the entrance to the Roper 
River. Our chart showed a narrow channel 
here, but the sea was very rough and great 
waves dashed over the reefs, making it 
apparently impossible for ‘us to enter the 
river. But we were very lucky, for we 
struck the channel with marvellous pre- 
cision, Our skipper then found that his 
chart was strangely wrong, which was later 
explained by the fact that a tremendous 
flood some months before had completely 
altered the river-bed. Every few yards 
soundings were taken, but we grounded 
three or four times in each mile, and our 
progress was painfully slow. When only 
about twenty miles from our first stopping- 
point we ran hard and fast on a hidden rock- 
shelf. All our efforts to move the ship were 
of no avail; she remained firmly wedged on 
the shelving rock, and we were afraid she 
would break her back. One of the boys 
dived overboard to investigate her position, 
and, coming up, made a report that urged 
the immediate removal of the deck cargo. 
We lost no time setting about loading the 
small dinghy to ferry our cargo to the river 
bank nearly two hundred yards away—a 
long and tedious process. 

Meanwhile I was told off to go ahead ona 
hastily-constructed raft, take soundings, and 
mark the channel with long poles. This 
work afforded me an opportunity to observe 
the country more closely. It was not till then 
that I fully realized the utter loneliness of 
the place. For miles on each side of the 
river, as far as the eye could see, there was 
nothing except a vast stretch of brown earth, 
unrelieved by so much as a tuft of grass or 
any living creature. At last, out of the 
desert, came the most emaciated human 
beings I have ever seen, gesticulating and 
talking to us in a queer dialect. They were 
miserable, starved, and_ shrivelled-looking, 
the women presenting the worse spectacle, 
with skin that resembled sheep-hides dried 
in the sun. Even their limbs were mis- 
shapen in their thinness, but the children 
were quite lively. 

Devoid of all life except for these wretched 
people, the Land of Loneliness lay before us 
under the fierce, glaring sun, a vast stretch 
of brown dust, through which flowed the 
heavy, colourless waters of the Roper River. 
It was with great relief, after six hours of 
strenuous toil, that we heard the cry ring 
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A “band” of native 
children, with drums 
improv.sed from old 
oil-tins. 


Mrs Warrington Rogers, who runs a station 
with the aid of natives. 


Native murderers in chains ready to be sent 
to Port Darwin for trial, 


out: ‘ She’s off!’’ and our little 
ship’s engines began throbbing 
again. 

By daylight we were in sight 
of the group of galvanized iron 


Blacks in full war-paint for a 
tribal dance. 


buildings that constitutes the 
Roper River Anglican Mis- 
sion. This must surely be 
the most isolated mission 
station in the world. Here 
the members of a brave little 
party are giving their lives 
to uplift some of the most 
wretched of God's human 
= beings. They also gather and 


Ab that remains of a steamer that was wrecked in a great flood in the train the foriorn little hali- 
treacherous Roper River. caste children of native 
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women and the wandering white men, 
Chinese and Japanese—mostly fugitives from 
justice—who have strayed into this vast 
wilderness. 

Our arrival, needless to say, was greeted 
with wild excitement. Black children 
swarmed down the banks, forming a striking 
contrast to the white clothes of the staff, who 
awaited our landing with hardly less enthu- 
siasm than their exuberant flock. Our sup- 
plies, it seemed, had arrived just in time, for, 
the dreaded beri-beri had broken out in the 
mission owing to the lack of proper nourish- 
ment. 

After a meal of good European food, the 
first for many a month, the rector, the 
Rev. E. Warren, and the other missionaries 
regaled us with an account of months of 
unparalleled hardship occasioned by a de- 
vastating flood that had swept over the 
country not long before. The homestead 
had been covered for days with sixty feet of 
secthing, turbid water. With a resourceful- 
ness bred of a lifetime spent in controlling 
savages, combating hardships, and using 
everything at hand regardless of its in- 
adequacy, the rector managed to rescue his 
flock, towing the natives and their belong- 
ings on rafts to the hills. In the midst of 
this turmoil his wife gave birth to a son, who 
appeared now to be developing into a sturdy 
little chap. The flood and its bitter hard- 
ships had passed, the home had been partially 
rebuilt, and a little garden had been started 
in the rich soil left by the receding waters. 

For a long time, however, the colony had 
lived principally on flour made from a plant 
that sprang up in the lagoons near by soon 
after the flood. This meagre diet, aug- 
mented by mud, which the natives eat, did 
not tend to preserve health and strength, 
and it is doubtful how long they could have 
lasted had we not been fortunate enough to 
reach them when we did. 

One of the most striking features of the 
Roper River district of the ‘‘ Never-Never ” 
country is the size and vigour of the white 
ants. These insects, which are about the 
size of a bee, are terribly destructive. They 
build great earth nests, sometimes fifty feet 
in height by twenty in girth. A swarm of 
these greedy marauders has been known to 
eat away the wooden foundations of a bush 
house in a single night. These houses— 
built of saplings and carrying galvanized 
iron roofs—have to be closely watched while 
building and when built, to repulse the white 
ants that come down upon them like an 
army, eating all timbers before them. The 
resource of these dreaded pests is wonderful. 
When the settlers thought to prevent the 
ants getting from the foundation stumps to 
the flooring and rafters by placing galvanized 
iron caps on the stumps, the ants, with 
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amazing cunning, adopted a counter-stroke. 
They produced a tiny grub, which they carry 
round with them. This grub exudes a cor- 
roding acid on to the iron, in which holes are 
soon made. Through these cavities the ants 
pass triumphant, travelling from the stumps 
to the flooring, and so to the main structure ! 

The ants, while keeping the grub a prisoner, 
feed and tend it carefully, and by biting it 
compel it to discharge its acid when wanted. 
On the march a stalwart ant carries the 
grub, which is only brought into action 
when required. This sounds too amazing 
to be true, but it is absolute fact, vouched 
for by many responsible people. 

Another interesting ant, not so aggressive 
as the white pests, has one very useful 
quality. Travellers following the line of 
their beds are sure of making directly 
north, and for this reason they are called 
“northern ” or ‘‘ compass ”’ ants. 

We spent two days at the mission station 
unloading supplies; then we started for 
our final destination, a hundred miles from 
the river mouth, under a pilot procured at 
the mission and dressed in the full uniform 
of an Orient Line captain—a gift from a 
missionary and ex-captain. As we pro- 
gressed, the river banks gradually became 
more verdant, with increasingly luxuriant 
vegetation, and finally the stream narrowed 
down until the tall gum trees on each bank 
met some eighty feet over our heads, From 
the topmost branches of one of these tower- 
ing trees an anchor chain was suspended, 
left by a vessel which had encountered one 
of the bad floods some years before—a strik- 
ing indication of how high the waters rise 
during these visitations. 

We were now getting into a settled dis- 
trict again, but, strange to tell, the natives 
became more and more shy, uncertain, and 
treacherous. The settlers were mainly cattle- 
station owners and a few wandering gold 
prospectors. The murder of two of. these 
prospectors by the natives took place on the 
day we arrived at the mouth of the Roper, 
and the police were then rounding up the 
tribes in order to arrest the murderers. 
Although not thickly settled by any means, 
this is one of the richest districts of Northern 
Australia, and promises large returns after 
its resources have been developed more fully. 

Exactly at the hundred-mile peg we tied 
up the Goodwill and began unloading her 
varied cargo of food, oil, dray wheels, and 
other articles necessary for carrying on the 
cattle-rearing industry of the plucky settlers, 
who live hundreds of miles from any base of 
supplies, communication, or the barest con- 
veniences of civilization. 

It was in this isolated spot that we met 
one of the most charming and courageous 
women I have ever encountered in my 
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The rectory of the Roper River Anglican Mission. 
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Aboriginal drawings in 
a native burial-cave. 


Above.—The Royal Mail coach that makes the longest and loneliest journeys 
in the world, The mails are delivered about every two months. 


Below.—A native family bebind the “wind-screen” of brushwood that serves 

xc, them as a home, 

Native women and children, At twenty these 
‘women are prematurely old and decrepit. 
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wanderings—Mrs, Warrington Rogers. She 
was managing her  husband’s _ station, 
“ Paddy's Lagoons,’’ with great success 
while he was away droving his cattle to a 
distant market in North Queensland, 

This droving takes from ten to eleven 
months every year, and during the whole of 
this time Mrs. Warrington Rogers, with her 
staff of Jubras (native women), is in sole 
charge of the station. This means that for 
months at a time the lady is out’ mustering 
and branding her beasts, building cattle 
yards, rounding up “ fats’ for the markets, 
and attending to the hundred-and-one other 
jobs of a big station. All this she does in 
one of the wildest parts of the ‘ Never- 


Never country. Mrs. W: arrington Rogers, 
for all her “ manliness ” and pluck, is a most 
womanly woman, a delightful conversa- 


tionalist, and very well read. In spite of 
being always in the saddle, she was neatly 
costumed in an up-to-date tailor-made 
riding dress. To meet this lady and her 
lubras—the latter clothed in brown holland 
Kate Greenaway dresses, faced and braided 
with wide red ribbon—coming through the 
lonely bush of this far-off land, is an ex- 
perience indeed. 

The “ Never-Never " country is a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise. The rivers teem with 
wonderful fish. One in particular, called the 
“ man-o'-war,” is a tiny brown-coloured fish 


with four large black round marks on each. 


side, for all the world like gun-ports. This 
fish lives close to the grassy banks, and with 
unerring accuracy ' ‘ fires’ a stream of water 
on‘to flies and other small insects, thus en- 
suring itself a constant supply of food. 
Another weird fish, called the “ trumpet 
fish,” clings to the bottom of a boat and 
somehow produces distinct and most rest- 
disturbing clarion notes, like a cornet ringing 
out: some military call, and this mostly at 
night. Many kinds of waterfowl are also in 
abundance, while alligators infest every river 
and creek. 

The natives take very little notice of these 
monsters, some of which are thirty feet long, 
yet if you put a dog or a pig in the water for 
a minute the spot, within half an hour, will 
be alive with alligators. Only experienced 
men with keen eyesight can get good sport 
out of these creatures; they are so much 
the colour of the river mud that often one 
will stumble right on to them, when they will 
quietly slip into the stream, seldom making 
an attempt at attack. Buftaloes, introduced 
to the far north of the territory some fifty 
years ago, have now spread to the western 
edges of the ‘ Never-Never ” land, and they 
are shot for their excellent hides. The advent 
of financiers, who have recently built immense 
meat and preserving works at Port Darwin, 
the only port of this wide Northern Territory, 
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and are giving great encouragement to men 
with pastoral experience to take up land 
and stock it, is a hopeful sign of the future of 
the country. It is hoped that once the pas- 
toral industry flourishes, other developments 
will quickly follow. The emptiness of the 
greater part of the extreme north of the 
continent of Australia, its remoteness from 
most other populated parts of the Common- 
wealth, and its nearness to the overcrowded 
islands on the route to Asia, is giving much 
anxicty to Australian politicians. It was 
across this country that Sir Ross Smith flew, 
landing at Port Darwin. 

When we visited the police station, about 
twenty miles away, two fierce-looking native 
murderers had just been brought in and 
chained to a gum tree. These men were to 
be sent overland some hundreds of miles to 
be tried for their crimes. They would not 
be hanged, I was told, but would either pine 
away in prison or on their release become 
trackers of other ‘‘ wanted’ natives. The 
police in this region lead very lonely though 
strenuous lives, and it is amazing how the 
wildest of blacks come to know them and 
what their duties mean. 

Many weird customs prevail among the 
*‘ Never-Never’”’ natives, some of them 
cruel and horrible. One strange super- 
stition is that cousins must on no account 
look upon one another. Such a lapse means 
instant death—perhaps to a whole family. 
The superstitions of these people are very 
hard to eradicate, and this is the main reason 
why they are so difficult to win to ways of 
civilization. Cannibalism is quite comman 
in many tribes, and it is no unusual thing for 
a woman to eat her newly-born baby. These 
natives do not cultivate the ground, build no 
proper houses, and make very poor weapons. 
They live under hastily-made wind-screens 
called gunyahs. There are no marriage cus- 
toms ; when a man fancies a woman for his 
wife, he simply takes her. Sometimes the 
lady is reluctant, whereupon the gentleman 
half kills her, and the wooing is over—the 
lady submits. As a rule, there is some fuss 
made on the occasion of a death; a cor- 


-roboree—a wailing dance of death—is held 


for three or four days and nights, and then 
the dead body, or what is left of it, is thrown 
into a cave called the “ Blackfellows’ Ceme- 
tery.”” Inside these caves are to be scen 
some remarkable drawings representing men, 
plants, and animals, sketched with red earth, 
the art being such as to denote that, what- 
ever qualifications these people may lack, 
they certainly have some artistic sense. As 
children, when educated at the mission, they 
generally write in a style so fine and neat as 
to be quite equal to copybook headings: 
They are wonderful imitators. They will 
take in at a glance every peculiarity of the 
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speech, gait, or manner of a stranger, and 
begin immediately to give an exhibition of 
mimicry, to the huge delight of the onlookers. 

The authorities of the Commonwealth of 
Australia are much concerned at the rapid 
dying-out of the blacks, not only in the 
“ Never-Never ” land, but all over Northern 
Australia. There -are some people who say 
it is just as well, as they will never be of any 
use, and are merely a menace to civilization. 
Others, however, differ from this opinion, as 
natives taken young can be made very useful 
on cattle stations, and as horsemen and horse- 
women they are unsurpassed. All the same, 
from one cause and another, their numbers 
are fast diminishing, and in twenty years’ 
time there may not be a single black left out 
of the thousands now alive. 

Our work of unloading supplies completed, 
we started on our return trip to the mission, 
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where we planned to refit for the return 
voyage. Ere long we were again facing the 
treacherous Gulf of Carpentaria, with the 
advantage, this time, of being without 
cargo. 

We beat up the coast against a heavy 
current until we sighted the barren, sandy 
shores of Cape York Peninsula once more, 
and then, in another day, the high fortified 
hill of Thursday Island. 

Our voyage was over, but it was not without 
sincere regret that I bade farewell to the 
staunch little schooner and her brave captain. 
Many generations will pass away before the 
“‘ Never-Never ” can claim anything like a 
big settlement, despite the efforts of the 
Government to develop it, and for another 
half-century at least it will remain the 
strange, weird ‘‘ Land of Loneliness,’ with a 
fascination that is all its own. 


CURIOUS “HANGING GARDEN” IN PALESTINE. 


Tne hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon were not in any sense sus- 
pended, as one would ordinarily 
interpret the word “hanging.” 
They were simply high up, or 
on terraces. This form of gar- 
dening has been popular in 
countries all over the world 
since Babylon was at its zenith 
of greatness. There are many 
“evidences in various parts of the 
globe of extensive terrace gar- 
dening practised by peoples 
long since dead, but there is 
very little done at the present 
day. The photograph here re- 
produced shows a small garden 
as near hanging as one can well 
imagine. It is buttressed up in 
a niche on the precipitous side 
of the Wady-en-Nar, a gorge or 
canyon, at this place some six 
hundred feet deep. ‘Fhe plot 
contains a small tree and some 
beds for vegetables and flowers, 
and is about ten by thirty 
feet in area. It is tended by 
the monks of the monastery of 
Mar Saba, of which it is part. 
The monastery, which is about 
a day’s journey by horseback 
from the city of Jerusalem, 
clings to the side of the can- 
yon like a swallow’s nest under 
the eaves of a barn. In another 
part of the monastery is a second 
little plot in which grows quite 
a large date-palm, whose fruit 
has the peculiarity of containing 
no seeds. 


Ae 
CAPTURE 


TIBURCIO VASQUEZ. 


Tiburcio Vasquez was the worst bandit that 
ever plagued Southern California, and many 
thousands of dollars were offered for his 
capture, dead or alive. In this story Mr. 
Brininstool gives some account of Vasquez, 
sanguinary career, his final running to earth 
being described by the former captain of 
detectives who actually seized him. 


LD-TIMERS of Los Angeles and 

Southern California still recall with 

a thrill the name of Tiburcio 

Vasquez, the notorious bandit and 
outlaw, who was the terror of Los Angeles 
County in the early ‘seventies, and who 
conducted a campaign of robbery, murder, 
and outlawry which forms one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the history of the 
Southland. 

Vasquez first came into notice through a 
triple murder committed at Tres Pinos 
(Three Pines), near Hollister, California, on 
August 26th, 1873, the details of which are 
as follows :— 

About seven o’clock on 
the evening in question two 
Mexicans rode up to the 
store conducted by a man 
named Snyder at Tres Pinos, 
San Benito County. They 
came from the direction of 
the Panoche Valley. Dis- 
mounting from their horses, 
they entered the store and 
engaged in conversation with 
John Utzerath, Snyder’s 
clerk. 

A few minutes later five 
other Mexicans rode up to 
the store. Three of the 
gang—one of them being 
Vasquez— remained outside, 
while the other four entered 
the store, levelled their guns 
at those inside, and com- 
pelled them to lie down on 
the floor, where they were 
all securely tied. 

The gang 


then went 


Tiburcio Vasquez, the notorious Californian 
outlaw. 


From an old photograph taken prior to 
‘Ais capture, 
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through the store, appropriating all the cash 
and a quantity of clothing, tobacco, and 
provisions. The men on the floor were also 
searched and their money, watches, and 
tings taken. 

While this was going on, Vasquez was 
conducting a carnival of blood outside. A 
Portuguese sheep-herder, known as Martin, 
who had put up his flock and quartered 
himself at Davidson’s Hotel, adjoining 
Snyder’s store, attempted to enter the 
building, but was stopped on the threshold 
by Vasquez. The man could not speak 
Spanish, and paid no attention to the order 
to halt, whereupon Vasquez 
fired at him. The bullet 
hit the unfortunate shep- 
herd in the mouth. He 
fell to the ground writhing 
in agony, and when he 
tried to rise Vasquez fired 
again, the ball entering 
Martin’s neck, causing in- 
stant death. 

When the shooting com- 
menced, a teamster named 
George Redford was just 
outside the store, attending 
to his horses. Vasquez 
approached Redford and 
ordered him to lie down. 
Redford was troubled with 
deafness, and did not hear 
the order. Apparently, how- 
ever, he realized his danger, 
for he suddenly started to 
run for the stable. Just 
as he reached the building 
a shot from the unerring 
six - shooter of Vasquez 
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passed through his 
instantly. 

While the bullets were flying, a black- 
smith named Scherrer, who was standing in 
the road in front of Snyder's store, started 
to run, and Vasquez shot at him but missed. 
Scherrer gained the hotel, and told Davidson 
and his wife and brother-in-law to shut the 
door if they valued their lives. The door 
was on the point of being barncaded, when 
one of the gang stationed at the store door 
yelled: © Close that door and keep it closed, 
and you won't be harmed ! ° 

Mrs. Davidson had the door nearly shut, 
when Vasquez rushed up and discharged his 
pistol through it. The bullet passed through 
the heart of Mr. Davidson, who stood in 
front of his wife, and he sank back into her 
arms, the two falling to the floor together. 
Scherrer, the blacksmith, fled to the second 
storey of the hotel, where, from a window, he 
observed the further move- 
ments of the outlaws, who 
did not follow him. 

The bandits having looted 
the store, Snyder, the pro- 
prietor, was unbound, and 
under penalty of instant 
death ordered to open the 
safe and produce all the 
available cash and notes 
inside. He turned over to 
the gang five hundred 
dollars in gold and several 
drafts, after which he was 
again securely bound. The 
outlaws then went to the 
stables and appropriated 
seven horses, and with 
these to replace their tired 
steeds departed in the 
direction of the New Isdria 
mine. 

As soon as the outlaws 
had left, Utzerath, Snyder’s 


heart, killing him 


clerk, managed to unfasten Mr, Em. Hs 
his bonds and liberate the of Det 


others, after which he rode 

into Hollister at breakneck speed and gave 
the alarm. Sheriff Adams, of Santa Clara 
County, and Sheriff Wasson, of Monterey 
County, with strong posses, immediately 
started in pursuit, augmented by volunteers 
from Tres Pinos and San Benito. 

The trail of the bandits led toward Southern 
California, andit became evident that Vasquez 
and his gang were heading toward Elizabeth 
Lake, where Vasquez had relatives. Later 
it was learned that the outlaws were making 
for Cahuenga Pass, just below the present 
site of Hollywood. Word was sent to Under- 
Sheriff Johnson, of Los Angeles, to send a 

of men. 

At ten o'clock that night Johnson and his 


is, os he appeared at the 
. He was then Captain 
tectives at Los Angeles. 
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posse, among whom were Deputy-Sheriff 
Sanchez, Pete Gabriel, and H. M. Mitchell, 
started for the pass, wel! mounted and 
heavily armed. Early the next morning 
several members of the posse came into Los 
Angeles and reported that the route of the 
bandits had evidently been changed again ; 
and about eleven o'clock that day it was 
learned that the gang had been seen to enter 
the Tejunga Canyon, about twenty miles 
west of Los Angeles. 

Here the outlaws must have separated, for 
word was received from Under-Sheriff John- 
son, who was in the vicinity ot Elizabeth 
Lake, that several members of the Vasquez 
gang had camped at Big Meadows, in the 
vicinity of the lake, and had made no effort 
to conceal their whereabouts or identity. 

Two or three days afterwards, one of the 
gang, Adon Lava, was captured, and this 
man gave valuable aid in running down the 
ethers. He had quarrelled 
with his chief because of 
the fact that when the 
party separated Vasquez 
took Lava's wife with him, 
and Lava was thirsting for 
revenge. He made a clean 
breast of every detail of 
the murders, in spite of the 
fact that he was as deep in 
the mire as the rest of the 
gang, and evinced a special 
desire to assist in the cap- 
ture of his former leader. 

Then began a reign of 
terror such as Southern 
California, and Los Angeles 
in particular, had never 


seen before—or since. At 
one time Vasquez was 
nearly captured in Rock 


Creek Canyon with Chavez, 
one of his lieutenants, him- 
self a murderer and cut- 
throat of the worst descrip- 
tion. Several shots were 
exchanged between the out- 
laws and Deputy-Sheriff Adams and _ his 
posse, and the bandits were forced to flee 
without their horses. 

At another time the gang held up and 
robbed the Los Angeles stage at Coyote 
Holes, near Owens River, securing several 
hundred dollars in money. Their next 
exploit was at King’s River, where, with a 
party of eight men, Vasquez held up and 
robbed thirty-five persons, leaving them all 
tied to trees ! 

Probably his most noted exploit, however 
—certainly his most daring and audacious— 
occurred a few miles from the historic old 
mission at San Gabriel, where, with five 
companions, Vasquez seized Alexander . 
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“Just as he reached the building a shot passed through his heart, killing him Instantly.” 


Repetto, a wealthy sheepman, with his son, 
and demanded all the cash Repetto had on 
the premises. 

Repetto informed the robbers that he had 
no large sum of money in the house, but that 


he kept most of it in the bank of Temple and 
Workman at Los Angeles, nine miles distant. 
Vasquez then told the sheepman that he 
must find fifteen hundred dollars at once’ as 
ransom or they would kill him. Repetto, in 
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great alarm, told the outlaw that he should 
have the money, but that his son would have 
to ride to Los Angeles and draw it from the 
bank. An order was written for the sum 
and given to the boy, who was instructed to 
ride for his life. If he played the outlaws 
false, he was told, his father’s life would be 
the forfeit. 

Young Repetto sprang upon the back of 
the fleetest animal at the ranch and sped to 
town for the money. His appearance at the 
bank, with the news of his father’s danger, 
greatly excited Mr. Temple, who sent at once 
for Sheriff William Rowland. Between sobs 
the boy told his story and urged that he 
should be allowed to hasten back with the 
money before the outlaws murdered his 
father. Rowland insisted that he should 
wait until a posse could be organized, but 
Mr. Temple gave the lad eight hundred dol- 
lars, and while the posse was being formed 
young Repetto started back 
to save his father’s life. 

Meantime the Vasquez 
gang had been keeping a 
sharp look-out along the 
road leading to Los Angeles, 
fearing that the boy might 
Prove false. Soon after the 
Jad arrived with the money 


it was announced that 
heavy dust -clouds were 
hovering over the road, 


which meant the approach 
of a large body of horse- 
men. With the money, the 
bandits immediately struck 
out across the tablelands 
below the mission, in the 
direction of the Arroyo 
Seco. They dashed across 
the mesa toward the San 
Pasqual ranch, with Sheriff Rowland and his 
posse a mile and a half in rear, When the 
Rang reached the arroyo they met a party 
consisting of Charles Miles—at that time in 
the employ of the water company—with John 
Qsborn and two others, in a buggy. The 
men had been out laying pip's. They were 
stopped, lined up, and robbed, Miles losing a 
valuable gold watch. This was subsequently 
returned to him after Vasquez was captured 
a few weeks later by Captain of Detectives 
Emil Harris and a posse of seven men at the 
house of ‘‘ Greek George,” in the Cahuenga 
Pass. After robbing the Miles party the 
outlaws gained the Soledad turnpike. Here 
the horses of the pursuing posse became 
exhausted and the chase had to be abandoned. 

Such a scourge did Vasquez finally become 
that the Governor of California obtained an 
appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars from 
the State legislature to be used in effecting 
the capture of the outlaw and his band, while 


A td. trait of Mr. Emil Harri 
who here desciibes the capture of Vasquez, 
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a reward of eight thousand dollars for Vasquez 
alone, captured alive, was offered, and six 
thousand if he were killed. 

All Los Angeles lived in constant terror, 
fearing he would raid the town. Mothers 
had no difficulty in getting their children to 
come in after dark. The simple warning, 
“* Vasquez will get you!” was sufficient to 
bring in the hardiest youngster. 

The Governor was importuned for arms, 
and wise military precautions were taken to 
prevent a surprise. The fact that the bandit 
dared to hold a rancher for ransom within a 
few miles of the town, sit calmly down in his 
house and wait for a boy to fetch the money, 
and then ride insolently away without being 
captured, aroused the whole Southland. 
Little was talked of but Vasquez. Private 
detectives went on his trail and parties 
scoured the countryside day and night; yet 
within a day’s ride of Los Angeles the bandit 
lived and eluded capture. 

But Vasquez’ day of 
reckoning came at last. For 
several weeks he had been 
camping in the vicinity of 
the Cahuenga Pass, fre- 
quently taking his meals at 
the ranch-house of a man 
known as “ Greek George.” 
Here he was run to earth 
by a posse under the com- 
mand of Emil Harris, at 
that time Captain of Detec- 
tives of the Los Angeles 
Police Department. 

Mr. Harris, now in his 
eighty -second year, and 
living in Los Angeles, has 
given to the author the full 
details of the capture of 
the notorious California 
outlaw. His story is set forth below. 


It seems that Vasquez was making love to 
the sister of Greek.George’s wife, and for that 
reason spent a good deal of time at the house. 
We learned through Greek George himself of 
the infatuation of Vasquez for the woman, 
and it was doubtless this that brought about 
his capture. 

Sheriff Rowland had one of his deputies, 
named D. K. Smith, scouting around the 
vicinity. Smith was disguised as a ranch 
hand, and for ten days hovered about Greek 
George's place in order to convince himself 
that the information brought in was 
reliable and that he was not working on a 
false scent. At the end of that time Smith 
was fully convinced that George had told the 
truth, and that the time was ripe for an 
attempt to capture the outlaw. 

It was very necessary to work quietly, 
for Vasquez had spies in town who were 
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constantly watching the sheriff's office, as well 
as that of the chief of police. It would not 
do for Rowland, Under-Sheriff Johnson, and 
myself to be absent from our oftices at the 
same time, as that would have been a sure 
sign we were out after Vasquez. Rowland 
was very anxious to be in at the capture of 
the bandit, and yet he was shrewd enough to 
realize that the absence of all three of us 
would lead the Vasquez spies to send warn- 
ing to their chief to be on his guard. 

It was determined to try and effect the 
capture on the morning of May ryth, 1874. 
About midnight of the 13th we were to 
assemble at Jones's corral, on Spring Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth Streets, but the 
members of the posse were warned to come 
there separately and by roundabout routes. 
Rowland had the required number of horses 
sent to the corral, the animals being taken 
there one at a time. The arms and ammuni- 
tion were likewise procured in such a manner 
as not to excite suspicion. In this manner 
we all got together at last without creating 
any surprise. 

A discussion was held as to the propriety of 
Sheriff Rowland accompanying the posse. 
After some little talk Rowland agreed that it 
would be unwise for him to be away from his 
office while the rest of us were also absent. 
That is the sole reason why he was not 
present at the capture, but I want to empha- 
size. the fact that Sheriff Rowland deserves 
every credit for his cflicient work on the case. 

About 1.30 on the morning of the 14th 
we left the corral singly and rode out of town 
in different directions, finally assembling at 
the mouth of Nichols Canyon, not many 
hundred yards from Greek George's house. 
Here D. K. Smith and Major Mitchell were 
sent to a high knoll whence, at daybreak, 
they would have an unobstructed view of 
the premises. The rest of us threw ourselves 
down on the ground for a brief rest. 

There had been quite a heavy fog through- 
out the night, but when the morning mists 
cleared away we were so situated that we 
had a good view of Greek George’s cabin. 
Hitched to a post in front of the structure 
were two horses, both grevs, and while we 
were consulting as to the best method of 
procedure a man came out of the cabin, 
mounted one of the horses, and started away. 
I at once sent word to Smith and Mitchell, 
up on the knoll, to follow the man and cap- 
ture him if possible. We had no way of 
knowing, of course, how many more of the 
Vasquez gang were in Greek George's cabin. 

We were now alert and prepared for action. 
Just how we were to approach the house un- 
detected was a problem. We were probably 
acouple of hundred yards from the cabin, and 
it was all open ground. Doubtless Vasquez 
had someone on guard, and our appearance 
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would be the signal for a general break for 
liberty, and we wanted none of the outlaws 
to escape. 

While we were debating the matter a team 
and wagon appeared in sight, coming toward 
the canyon. Two young Mexicans occupied 
the vehicle—wood-cutters, probably going 
for a load of fuel. There was a deep box 
attached to the running gear of the wagon, 
and when I saw this a plan at once suggested 
itself to me. When the Mexican youths 
reached our place of concealment we sprang 
out and commanded them to halt. They 
were taken completely by surprise, and 
offered no resistance. I ordered all my men 
—I think there were six besides myself—to 
get into the wagon-box and lie down out of 
sight. 1 then placed myself in such a position 
that my drawn revolver covered both the 
Mexican youths, and instructed them to 
drive slowly up to the house, and not to make 
any demonstration or outcry. ‘ The first 
move you make to play us false, I will shoot 
you both,” I told them. 

In this manner we approached the house. 
The building had an ‘‘ L’’-shaped annexe, and 
I whispered to the driver to make for that 
side, where there were no windows. Here 
the men jumped out of the wagon-box, and 
under my orders spread out so that we 
quickly had the house entirely surrounded. 
I then made a bee-line for the kitchen door, 
which stood almost wide open. As I ap- 
proached at a run I could see a man seated 
at the table eating, while a woman was 
placing dishes Before him. I turned about, 
waved my hand, and shouted: “ It’s all 
right, boys! Come on!” The man. and 
woman evidently heard my call, for the 
latter rushed to close the door, while the 
man jumped to his feet. Just as the woman 
was about to slam the door shut, I thrust 
the barrel of my rifle through the opening. 
Through the crack I could see the man 
struggling to get out through a rear window. 
I could not withdraw my rifle, but I managed 
to bring it to a level with the window and 
pull the trigger. At the report the man 
tumbled through the opening as though 
badly wounded. 

I immediately rushed around the corner 
of the house, in the meantime hearing another 
shot. The man at whom I had fired was 
about a hundred feet distant from me. 
Blood was streaming down his arm, and as | 
raised my rifle to fire again he threw his 
hands above his head in token of surrender. 

I rushed forward and grasped him by the 
arm. 

‘“ What made you run ? ” I demanded. 

“Why, I thought you were going to kill 
us all,”’ he replied. 

** We are not here to kill anyone,” I said. 
“ Are you very badly wounded ? ” 
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“At the report the man tumbled through the opening as though bedly wounded.” 


Vol. xlv.—35, 
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The man was groaning, and acted as 
though very badly hurt, and he answered 
that he believed he was mortally wounded. 
A quick examination of his wounds, how- 
ever, convinced me that they were not serious. 
My bullet had struck him in the arm, and 
also made a flesh wound in his side. The 
other shot, fired by a newspaper reporter 
named Beers, who had accompanied the 
posse, had struck him in the hand, making 
but a slight wound. 

-1 now had a chance to get a good look 
at my prisoner, and was at once convinced 
that he was none other than the bandit 
chief himself. 

“ Boys,” I remarked, “I think we have 
got the right party.’’ Turning to the man, 
lasked : ‘‘ Is your name Tiburcio Vasquez?” 

“ Yes,” was the response. 

‘ Well,” I said, “if that is your name, 
and you think you are mortally wounded, 
here is Under-Sheriff Johnson, who will take 
down any statement you may wish to make.” 
I then led the bandit back to the corner of 
the ‘ L,” and told him to sit down on the 
ground, 

At this juncture there appeared from the 
cabin a second Mexican, holding a little child 
in his arms, followed by a woman. The 
man was at once seized and handcuffed to a 
post, while the woman was ordered back into 
the cabin with the child. I followed her in 
and made her get me some rags with which 
to bind up the outlaw’s wounds.  First-aid 
treatment was administered, and I then 
sent one of the men to the ranch of Judge 
Thompson, near by, for a team and wagon 
with which to convey the prisoners to the 
city. 

While waiting for the wagon I went in 
and made an examination of the house, 
finding therein six or eight rifles and several 
tevolvers, belonging to members of the 
Vasquez gang who happened to be absent. 
There was an abundance of ammunition for 
the weapons, and doubtless there would have 
been a hot fight had we caught the outlaw 
band together. Under the table on the 
floor lay Vasquez’ vest, in the pocket of 
which was the fine gold watch which Vasquez 
had stolen from Charley Miles a few weeks 
before, when the gang fled from the scene of 
the Repetto hold-up. I returned the time- 
piece to Miles that afternoon. 

Although Wasquez had constantly been 
robbing stages as well as individuals, and 
was supposed to have considerable wealth, 
either with him or buricd where he could 
Jay his hands on it at any time, when I came 
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to search him he had but fifty cents in his 
possession. 

When the wagon arrived we loaded the 
prisoners into it, first putting in some 
blankets upon which the wounded outlaw 
could lie down; then we started for Los 
Angeles. Near the present neighbourhood 
of Sixteenth and Toberman Streets we met 
Mitchell and the other member of the posse 
who had gone to follow the Mexican who 
had left Greek George’s cabin just prior to 
the capture of Vasquez. They had captured 
their man, who was proclaiming his innocence 
in emphatic tones. Mitchell now left us and 
galloped on into town to spread the news of 
the capture of the notorious Vasquez. As 
we neared the outskirts it seemed as if the 
entire populace had turned out to get a 
glimpse of the outlaw who had terrorized 
that entire section of the State for so many 
months. So great was the crowd that it 
was with difficulty that we forced our way 
through the strects to the county jail. No 
demonstration was made against the prisoners 
and they were very shortly locked up in 
separate cells. Dr. Wise and Dr. Widney 
dressed Vasquez’ wounds, pronouncing them 
not to be serious. 

The outlaw was in the Los Angeles county 
jail for three or four weeks, waiting for his 
wounds to heal sufficiently to be taken 
north to the scene of his first murders at 
Tres Pinos. During that time he began to 
be visited by sentimental women, who 
brought him flowers, and created so much 
maudlin sentiment that Sheriff Rowland, in 
disgust, finally forbade any more callers. 

As soon as he was able to travel, Vasquez 
was taken north by the sheriff and two or 
three other deputies, as it was deemed best 
to have plenty of guards to prevent any 
attempt at escape. He was convicted of 
murder, and duly hanged at San Jos? on 
March roth, 1875, thus closing the career 
of the most-feared bandit and outlaw that 
Southern California ever dealt with. 

1 have always insisted that the greatest 
credit for the capture of Vasquez should be 
given to Sheriff William Rowland, for he 
was absolutely tireless in his operations. 
1 do not remember just how the reward- 
money was divided, but I know I received 
about three hundred and: twenty-five dollars 
as my share. I did not care about any 
reward, for it was nothing compared to the 
satisfaction of having rid the community of 
such an undesirable character. Vasquez was 
the last of the old-time outlaws of Southern 
California. . 
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IRACY is generally considered to be 
alost art. It is no longer practised 
on the Spanish Main, partly because 

there is no longer a Spanish Main, 
and partly because the warships of the 
United States patrol constantly through the 
isles of the Caribbean; it is no longer 
popular off the coast of Tripoli because 
Great Britain, from Gibraltar, watches the 
Mediterranean, and it is gradually being 
made so unpopular from Shanghai to 
Sarawak that the Malays and the Chinese 
are rapidly abandoning it as either vocation 
or pastime. 

Up to the end of 1919, however, there were 
Pirates in the United States, pirates whose 
ships were low, black-hulled, and swift, but 
who flew no Jolly Roger, who depended on 
the power of their gasolene engines rather 
than favouring winds; pirates whose ships 
were seldom more than forty feet long, and 
whose loot consisted of sacks of oysters and 
boxes of shrimps instead of bales of silks 
and bags of pieces of eight. They made no 
one “walk the plank,” they scuttled no 
ships, and they plied their traffic just in 
the hours between daylight and dark in the 
evening, or darkness and daylight in the 
Morning, yet their illicit gains amounted to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly, and 
it cost the State of Louisiana, where they 
operated, several thousands of dollars to get 
tid of them. 


From the Mississippi River to the 
Sabine, which forms the boundary 
between Louisiana and Texas, lies 
a strip of marsh beside which the 
famous Everglades of Florida 
become a mere patch of rushes. 
The great Louisiana marsh is 
approximately two hundred miles 
long, from east to west, and varies 
from ten to sixty miles in width. 
Virtually the only means of travel 
for the people who dwell in this 
vast swamp is by water, and it con- 
tains nearly five thousand miles 
of navigable waterways, over 
which these people ship all their 
sea and land products—worth in 
total some twenty million dollars 
every year—to the markets in New 
Orleans and other cities. The 
largest oyster and shrimp in- 
dustry in the world is carried on 
here, and on these two branches 
of the Louisiana fisheries preyed 
the last pirates of the United 
States. These freebooters, whose 
loot often amounted to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year, 
have now been practically wiped 
out by the State of Louisiana, 
working through its Department 
of Conservation, by means of a 
fleet of swift armed motor-boats. 
This interesting article describes 
how these pirates lived and 
hunted and how they were 
finally eliminated. 


—____| 


Some of their leaders are dead ; others are 
in prison ; still others ‘‘ got out " in time, or 
served their sentences and are now living, to 
all appearances honestly, in the heart of the 
great Louisiana marsh where they once 
flourished. They became pirates when the 
State of Louisiana took over the tide-water 
marshes—thousands of acres in extent—on 
which the celebrated Louisiana oyster attains 
its greatest size and value. They were 
mostly Greeks and Italians, who could 
not understand why they should pay a 
fee to the State to “‘tong”’ for oysters or 
to fish for the schools of shrimp that, at 
certain seasons of the year, come into the 
shallow waters of the marshes from out the 
great Gulf of Mexico. They could not be 
brought to see why they should not fish 
where they pleased, fighting among them- 
selves and with all the other fishermen for 
the best oyster-beds or the best shrimp 
waters, instead of being limited to certain 
marked areas. Finally, scattering through 
the great marsh of Louisiana, which lies some 
two hundred and twenty-five miles long 
between the Mississippi River and the Sabine 
River of Texas, by ten to sixty miles wide 
from the Gulf to the higher lands of the 
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State, they became oyster pirates, contri- 
buted not a little to the celebrated “‘ Oyster 
War,” which involved the coastal boundaries 
of Mississippi and Louisiana, and remained 
at their work of robbing the honest, land- 
leasing, fee-paying oyster fishermen for more 
than ten years. . 
Their operations were dangerous, but 
simple. The Louisiana marsh is a vast 
expanse, as flat as the Sahara, but covered 
with brackish water, filled and emptied by 
the Gulf tides, and overgrown with so-called 
“wild rice,’’ which, growing toa height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, completely screens the 
entrance to every small stream which flows 
through it, forming little potholes, bays, and 
bayous, where boats of considerable size may 
lie perfectly hidden from passers-by at a 
distance of a hundred feet. The wild rice 
weaves a maze of small waterways in which 
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for cargo as possible. It was like a huge 
dory—to make the picture clearer—with a 
high-powered engine set in the stern, capable 
of making at least eighteen miles an hour, 
loaded, on the shallow waters of the marsh, 
and twenty when empty. 

Out on the edges of the bays, like Barataria, 
and Timbalier, and Vermilion, and Terrebonne, 
these pirates built their homes, set like the 
huts of the ancient Swiss lake villagers, on 
piles driven into the shallow water. Here, 
in open view of every passing boat, they 
kept their women, their children, their dogs, 
and an old broken-down sailing lugger or 
two, as if to show themselves to be honest 
men, honestly fishing or hunting on the 
marsh. Their real boats they kept hidden 
in the wild rice, a mile or more from their 
homes. Some of these old houses still stand, 
some vacant, some occupied by honest 


The high-speed motor-boat of an oyster pirate, captured among the islands of the Atchafalaya River. 


the man who is not perfectly familiar with 
every foot of the marsh will be lost before he 
has gone a mile. 

Into such a setting as this, the oyster 
pirates brought fast, shallow motor-boats, 
having them built at the yards at New 
Orleans, Houma, Alexandria, Shreveport, or 
other towns in Louisiana, all of which are 
connected by canals and natural waterways 
with the Louisiana marsh. These boats they 
painted grey—not the grey of a battleship, 
or the winter sky on a northern sea, but the 
mud-grey of a shark’s back, the drab of the 
marsh in which they lived and in which they 
hid their pirate craft. One of these boats, 
which the writer saw early in 1919, was 
forty-five feet long and about ten feet wide, 
drawing some two feet of water at the stern, 
and nothing at the bow, with a fifty-horse- 
power engine set far back in it, and all the 
forward section made into as large a space 


fishermen, who have taken them over 
without purchase price or deed. 

The oysters are gathered from the Louis- 
iana marsh, as has been said, by the fleets 
of licensed fishermen, whose respective 
oyster beds are surveyed and staked off and 
for which licences are issued by the State 
Department of Conservation. These fisher- 
men, usually working in flat rowing barges, 
called ‘‘ john-boats,” gather their oysters 
with long wooden tongs, looking something 
like two rakes, hinged together near the 
head, with the teeth face to face. The 
water in which they get these oysters is 
seldom more than three feet deep. As 
they fill their boats, the individual fisher- 
men unload them into one of several large 
motor freight-boats, whose owners come to 
the oyster beds every day to purchase 
the catch. In the evening, however, almost 
every individual fisherman works after 
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The former home of Joe Franconi, a notorious oyster pirate. 


the large motor-boats of the buyers have 
left, so that he has a “ john-boat ” full the 
first thing in the morning. These “ john- 
boats” will hold from three hundred to 
seven hundred pounds of oysters, worth 
from eight to twelve dollars, according to 
the market. The fisherman leaves his small 
boat—often two or three of them—thus 
filled with oysters, tied to the stakes which 
mark the boundaries of his oyster bed or 
fishing grounds. 

Then comes the hour of the pirate. No 
sooner have the larger oyster boats and 
luggers picked up the individual fishermen 
than, out of the mouth of some rice-hidden 
bayou, comes a long grey boat, so near the 
colour of the water that it is almost 
impossible to see her in the gathering dusk 
and low mist which rises at this time from 
the marsh. With the speed of a hawk 
the boat darts to the oyster beds. From 
where they have been lying on her bottom, 
the oyster pirates rise, as they approach 
one of the tied-up “ john-boats,” leap into 
the latter, and throw the sacks of oysters 
into their own craft. It takes but a few 
moments to transfer the cargo of six to ten 
sacks of oysters; then they are off to the 
next boat, and so on, from boat to boat, 
unless they are disturbed, or until they have 
filled the hull of their own craft. 


The boats of these privateers usually 
hold about a ton—over two thousand pounds 
—of oysters. If they get safely away from 
the oyster beds, they follow a winding bayou 
to a point near their home, where the oysters 
are carried to a lugger, or larger motor- 
boat, tied up there. Then, if there is time, 
they make another tnp to the “ john- 
boats.”” Frequently, where several of these 
piratical craft worked together, as they did 
some four or five years ago, their loot would 
be four or five tons of oysters in an evening. 
The oysters, of course, were dumped loose 
into the fish-box of the lugger or other large 
boat, and the sacks filled with mud and 
thrown into some pot-hole in the marsh, 
so that all marks of identification were 
destroyed. The following day some one of 
the pirate gang, not so well known as the 
others, or who never took part in the raids 
on the beds, took the stolen oysters to 
Houma, Alexandria, Donaldsonville, Lockport, 
or New Orleans, and there disposed of 
them, receiving five or six cents a dozen 
for them—about the same price as the 
honest fisherman would get from the visiting 
buyers at the beds. 

This piracy finally became so flagrant, 
its loot of the licence-paying fishermen so 
regular, and its toll so heavy, that the 
Louisiana Fish and Oyster Commission, 


Opelousas, one of the armed patrol launches of the Conservation Department, 
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“They stopped the boat and waved their arms above 
their heads in token of surrender. 


which had surveyed the beds and collected 
payment for the leases, was compelled to 
take a hand. At first it was a slow business, 
this putting down of the pirates, but in 
1916 the Commission was converted into 
the Louisiana Department of Conservation, 
and M. L. Alexander, a man of great execu- 
tive ability and without fear, was made 
Commissioner. This Department was given 
control over the fish, oyster, and shrimp 
industries, sulphur, oil, salt, timber, and 
game—in short, all the natural resources 
of the State. Commissioner Alexander went 
after the oyster and shrimp pirates—of 
whom more hereafter — with a hard hand. 
He took the fleet of twelve motor-boats 
belonging to the Department, and armed 
them with racks of rifles and sawed-off 


shot-guns, such as the express messengers 
used to carry in the western part of the 


United States. On the larger boats he 
mounted one-pound rapid-fire guns. Then 
he went out and hired as agents of the 
Commission a number of men from the far 
north of the State and from Texas and 
Mississippi, men who had no connection 
with the oyster pirates, and who had as little 
fear as the Commissioner himself. 

The smaller motor-boats he stationed 
quietly in secret, hidden places in the larger 
bayous which led into the oyster waters; 
the larger he sent on random missions, to 
bob up unexpectedly in different parts of 
the oyster grounds, just about the time the 
pirates were wont to come out. Fred 
Babcock, one of the first agents of the 
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Commission, told me of the first encounter 
between a patrol boat of the Commission 
and a pirate craft, as follows :— 

““ We were on Opelousas,” he said, “ one 
of the larger, shallow-draught boats of the 
Commission, and we had a one-pounder up 
forward. We came out of the mouth of 
Bayou Lafourche, on to the western oyster 
beds, about six o'clock in the evening. 
We had slowed down to nothing and were 
looking across the shallow water at a dozen 
or more ‘john-boats’ tied to the leasehold 
stakes, when, about half a mile away, I 
saw one of the boats move. We put on 
all speed and, just as we got going, I saw 
a motor-boat tear away from the stake, 
leaving the ‘john-boat’ there. We were 
too far for a shot, but I got out a shell, 


loaded the one-pounder, put Jack Lloyd, 
my assistant, beside the gun with a pair of 
glasses, and started to head off the pirate 
before he could make the mouth of a bayou 
for which he was heading. He had about 
three miles to go, and was almost a quarter 
of a mile ahead of us. He had to run at 
an angle, however, and we, with our shallow 
draught, could run on a straight line. He 
was loaded and the tide was coming in, 
and these two things helped us. When the 
pirate was about two hundred yards from 
the mouth of the bayou we were about the 
same distance behind him, and Lloyd 
loosed off his first shot. He did not aim 
to hit the boat, but the shell knocked a 
splinter from the bows, though the fellow 
kept on running. Next time, Lloyd put 
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a shell, low down, right across the middle 
of the boat, where the oyster runners were 
lying. 

“This was too much for them; they 
stopped the boat and waved their arms over 
their heads, in token of surrender, We 
rolled up slowly, and as we got within about 
fifteen yards, the three of them pulled rifles 


The station of the Department of Conservation on the New Basin Canal, st New Orleans 


double-barrelled shot-gun. This agent came 
on the five men—two Italians, two Greeks, 
and one Spaniard—at one of their secret 
camps in the marsh, and deceived them into 
believing he was a musk-rat hunter. 

When the camp was asleep, this agent, 
whose name was Bill Edwards, threw their 
rifles into the marsh, rounded up the five, 


One of the armed petrol launches 


ts seen tied up at the whart. 


out of the boat and started to point them at 
us, but Lloyd was too quick. He swung the 
muzzle of the gun down on them before 
they could move their rifles to their shoulders. 
‘The gun was empty, but they did not know 
it, and all three dropped their guns, but one 
of them leaped into the water and started 
swimming for the wild rice marsh about a 
hundred yards away. One of my men at 
the stern of Opelousas jumped in after 
him, but the fellow got away. We caught 
the other two, confiscated their oysters and 
their boat, and later they were both sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary at Baton Rouge.” 

It afterwards transpired that the man who 
got away was Juan Aucoin, the leader of the 
gang, who later became the greatest of the 
oyster pirates and died as a result of wounds 
and exposure in a lonely hut in the heart of 
the Louisiana marsh. He had been dead 
some months when found, and to this day 
this hut bears the reputation of being 
haunted by Aucoin’s spirit, so that none of 
the Acadian fishermen who inhabit the 
marsh will live in it by day or go near it at 
night. It is rapidly falling to pieces. 

Joe Franconi, another celebrated oyster 
pirate of a half-decade ago, built himself a 
good home—as these marsh huts go—in the 
wild rice near Lake Salvador, and for years 
led the double life of an honest fisherman and 
an oyster privateer, but he and four of his 
gang were eventually captured by one lone 
agent of the Conservation Department, 
armed with warrants for their arrest and a 


made them set fire to the camp, and marched 
them some ten miles until he came to the 
home of a fisherman, who took them in 
his motor-boat to New Orleans. All five 
were convicted. One died in prison, one 
reformed and became an: honest -shrimper 
at the end of his term; one came out of 
prison and returned to oyster piracy, only 
to be killed in a drunken brawl at a dance 
ona shrimp platform; a fourth, about whose 
implication in the piracy there was some 
doubt, was .pardoned, and dropped out of 
sight, while Franconi himself served his term 
and went to South America. 

One factor which contributed _largely to 
the length of time during which these 
marauders escaped the law was. the fear in 
which they were held by the fishermen and 
shrimpers of the Louisiana. marsh. Any 
man who refused them food or-shelter, or 
who gave the slightest. inkling of their 
whereabouts to the agents of the Department 
of Conservation, was almost sure to be 
visited in his lonely home within’ the next 
few days, himself and his family driven from 
their home, and the latter burned to the 
water, with everything of value in it carried 
away. When the Conservation Department 
made a few unaided captures, however, and 
the fishermen found that the agents of the 
Department could and would shoot quicker 
and straighter than the pirates, the honest 
dwellers in the great marsh began helping 
the Department to round up the law-breakers, 
until now there are probably not more than 
three or four oyster pirates in all’ the two 
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hundred odd miles between the Mississippi 
and the Sabine River of Texas. 
The shrimp pirates were more easily 
eliminated, because their work was more 
open, and usually done at midday. Shrimps 
are caught in Louisiana by two methods, 
either by large trawl nets, drawn behind the 
big motor-boats, or by nets let down into 
the water by one or two men from row-boats. 
Where the men are working in row-boats, 
the larger motor-boats come—as in the 
oyster industry—to buy their catches and 
take them to market. As soon as caught, 
shrimps must be placed on ice, and the large 
motor-boats and luggers have their holds 
packed with hundreds of pounds of ice, on 
which the shrimps are thrown, to be kept 
alive until they reach the canneries or the 
fresh-shrimp market. Thus, the shrimp 
Pirates had not only to carry ice to save 
their loot, but they had to operate while 
the shrimpers were working. Their method 
was to appear as two or three hunters in a 
large motor-boat running down through the 
fleet until they came on one or two fishermen 
who had a boat full of shrimps. Suddenly 
the pirates would stop, hold up the shrimpers, 
and compel them to dump their catch into the 
-Motor-boat. | Working rapidly, they would 
often secure two or three such catches before 
-the fleet of fifty to a hundred shrimpers 
:would get the general alarm. By that time 
ithe pirates would be off with two or three 
‘thousand pounds of shrimps, worth from 
‘three to seven cents a pound at New Orleans. 
Sometimes they would even overhaul and 
loot one of the large shrimping boats if she 
*. Were poorly manned. 
: The Department of Conservation broke 
.this form of piracy up by stationing one of 
the armed patrol boats, with a couple of 
sharp-shooters on board, in the middle of the 
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shrimping fleet, apparently mere:y a large 
shrimper, buying from the individual fisher- 
men. When a couple of the pirates had 
been shot from their boats at distances of 
three to five hundred yards, and when two 
or three of their boats had been confiscated 
and the owners sentenced to prison terms, 
this class of freebooters also quitted the 
game, and both the shrimp and oyster 
industries began that remarkable growth 
which has put them well to the front among 
the most profitable of the State’s natural 
resources. 

The fleet of the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, all the units of which 
participated in the wiping-out of the pirates, 
consists of twelve motor-boats. The total 
annual expenses of the Department are one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, all 
of which the Department pays itself from the 
fees it collects. Both the value of the fleet 


‘and at least one year’s total expenses of the 


Department were saved to the shrimp and 
oyster industry during the first year that 
the shrimp and oyster pirates were eradicated. 
The lives of these daring agents of the 
Conservation Department read like pages 
from the wildest fiction. Each one of them 
must be at once detective, policeman, law- 
giver, judge, and, frequently, executor of 
the judge’s sentence. There is no body of 
men more like. the Canadian North-West 
Mounted Police anywhere in the world since 
the old-time Texas Rangers were absorbed 
into the army of the United States. Self- 
reliance is their watchword, often their only 
support when they are alone among the 
Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, Manilamen, 
Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Mexicans, 
Central Americans, and other miscellaneous 
races whose flotsam, and jetsam make up 
the population of Louisiana’s hinterland. 


‘The Author and the superintendent of the Barataria and Lafourche canal starting on a tour of the haunts of the oyster pirstes. 
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Dominica is one of the two 
black Republics in the Island 
of Haiti, or San Domingo, 
and very little is heard about 
it in this country. The 


ANG! BANG! 
Two revolver shots 
rang out in front of 


the mining company’s 
office, located in Northern 
California. That is the way 
the messenger from the tele- 
graph office, about forty miles 
away, broke the silence of 
the camp. As the message was for me I 
stopped further disturbance by ordering the 
cook to get the messenger a dinner and a 
feed for his horse ; then I read the telegram, 
which proved to be from the mine owners, 
requesting me to proceed to New York 
prepared to go to San Domingo Island as 
soon as possible. 

The request was very much of a surprise ; 
all I knew of San Domingo was that it had 
the appearance on the map of a piece broken 
off Cuba, and was divided between the two 
black Republics of Haiti and Dominica. I 
lost no time in getting to the little station, 
forty miles away, and in due course arrived 
in New York—none too soon, as I learned 
from my em- 


Author went there in quest 
of some rich gold deposits, 
and relates his experiences 
—quaint, exciting, and humor- 
ous—in a very chatty fashion. 


fabulously rich gold deposits 
in the country, and my em- 
ployers had learnt that the 
discoverer and some of his 
backers were going down on 
the afternoon boat. 

"By doing some “ hustling” 
I had my outfit bought 
and aboard the steamer in 
time; so I had a chance to observe my 
fellow - passengers before sailing. One, a 
dark - complexioned, distinguished - looking 
gentleman—a Dominican, I learrfed from the 
purser—was a prominent lawyer, who had 
been to Paris and was now returning home; 
two others were merchants, also returning 
from Paris. Just before the ship sailed four 
Americans came aboard. Three of them: 
were typical New Yorkers ; the other, a man. 
about forty, rather heavy-built and sbort,; 
had the appearance of a traveller who had 
knocked about the world a good deal. He, 
as I thought, proved to be the gold dis- 
coverer; the other men were the brokers 
associated with him in the mining project. 
They themselves 


ployers, who met 
me at the ferry 
in Jersey, that 
the steamer was 
due to sail for 
San Domingo 
that afternoon at 
3 p.m.! 

They explained 
that they were 
sending me to 
Dominica to pro- 
cure any good 
concessions that 
were available. 
Certain mining 
people in New 
York had in- 


did not tell me 
this, however, as 
they tried very 
hard to keep 
their enterprise 
secret. 

The gold dis- 
coverer—the 
“ Captain,” as I 
will call him— 
seemed to be 
very much inter- 
ested in myself, 
and when the 
others went to 
their state- 
rooms, he seized 
the opportunity 


formation — that 
there were some 


The ruins of the old cathedral in San Domingo City. 
to be hidden here, 


to get in conver- 


Ti is said s ‘ 
Vane sae sation with me. 


MY ADVENTURES IN 


First of all he commented on the smallness 
of the steamer, which led to tales of trips in 
other waters, in the course of which I casually 
mentioned a trip I had made to the Hawaiian 
Islands some years before to buy options on 
coffee. This information seemed to relieve 
my new acquaintance immensely. I could 
not guess why at the time, 
but was to find out later. 

The weather was fine all 
the way, and we soon 
reached our first stopping- 
place, Turk’s Island, where 
we picked up some English- 
speaking natives to do long- 
shore work at the Domini- 
can ports. 

Our next stop was at the 
first port in Dominica, a 
small place called Monte 
Christie. The captain of 
the steamer and an officer 
were rowed ashore in the 
small boat, the Americans 
and myself accompanying 
them. ‘The street car was 
down at the dock to meet 
us. It looked like the 
first tramcar ever built, 
and had a little rat of a 
mule hitched to it. 

Monte Christie is on the 
desert side of the island, 
so there was but little to 
see—just a big unfinished 
cathedral, a cluster of 
adobe houses, some stores, and a big German 
warehouse. 

Our next stop, Puerto Plata, was a much 
larger and more progressive place, and, to 
make it more interesting, we were met by 
the wharf-master, followed by his clerks, all 
carrying open books, and a ‘' band "”’ making 
desperate attempts at the ‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner.” his, the purser said, was a 
regular custom. 

Macoris, our next port of call, is the second 
largest city on the island, While the steamer 
was discharging cargo, I strolled around the 
town. Walking slowly along towards the 
wharf, I was surprised to see a brick hurtle 
past my face only two inches ahead and 
sink into the adobe wall by my side. Seeing 
a saloon opposite, whence this little token 
of friendship might have come, I walked 
over and entered. ‘There were several 
Natives inside drinking, and I gave them 
all the ‘‘ once over,” as the Americans say, 
but, judging from their innocent looks, the 
brick must have been wandering about 
on its own. I feel sure, however, although 
I did not discover the thrower, that I kept 
other bricks from following it, probably 
better aimed. 


One of the women gold-panners o! the 
Isabel River. 
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Our next stopping-place, the old town of 
San Domingo, was my destination. Here 
the doctor, immigration agent, or some 
similar official, asked us every question he 
could think of, and a few over. We finally 
passed this inquisition only to fall into the 
hands of the Custom officers. They, however, 
were good fellows, so I soon 
escaped, and a few minutes 
later was in the comfortable 
Hotel Europa. Shortlyafter 
I saw the New Yorkers dis- 
embark from one of the 
one-horse cabs, the only 
passenger vehicles in the 
town. 

The following day I was 
up early and secured one 
of the smartest of the 
English and Spanish-speak- 
ing longshoremen we had 
picked up in the Bahamas 
for my personal peon, With 
lis help I soon had my 
outfit and mules ready for 
the trip inland. 

Starting off next day, I 
found later that I had 
beaten the opposition by 
several days, as they had 
trouble in getting mules. 
The first night out I 
stopped at a little place 
called Casceras, and got 
permission from the tavern- 
keeper to swing my ham- 
mock in the big front room, there being only 
two rooms in the place. Here I slept until 
the hogs and chickens came wandering in 
next morning and woke me up. 

A few hours’ travel brought me to the 
savannah, where the natives said a white 
man who owned some cattle lived. We 
fortunately found him at home, and, as he 
was decidedly friendly, I concluded to accept 
his hospitality until the New Yorkers came 
along. Meanwhile I thought I would look 
round the country. The cattleman, finding 
I had no intention of interfering or even 
saying anything about the concession (my 
desire being merely to see the formations in 
order to get a concession like it, if it proved 
good), kindly showed me the hills where the 
gol was ; the‘ Captain "’ had told him about 
his discovery, it appeared. A few hours’ pan- 
ning and estimating satisfied me that the 
New Yorkers would have to be far better 
miners than myself to make money for a 
company there. Losing no further time, I 
moved on to the Isabel, where the cattleman 
said he had seen women panning in the 
river, and found indications of gold. As 


«there were no houses near, the peons built 


lean-tos of palm leaves and small trees 


ooo] 
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for our accommo- 


dation. Next day, 
after finishing our 
huts, we walked up 
the river, and, sure 
enough, found some 
women panning. I 
got them to show 
me their gold, and 
knowing the desire 
for “souvenirs” 
back in the United 
States, tried to buy 
it, as there were 
several pretty little 
nuggets among the 
dust. They dog- 
gedly refused until 
I offered over the 
top price; then 
they agreed to sell - 
some of the nug- 


After seeing the mining land, and learning 
this most interesting bit of information, it 
was plain to me why the ‘Captain’ had 
appeared so relieved when he found out, as 
he thought, that I was merely a coffee 
buyer ! 

A short distance from the Isabel are the 
ruins of the first mining town in the Western 
hemisphere, now nothing but fragments of 
walls, three and four feet thick. One big 


A mining pit on the Isabel River. 


gets, but they 

said the “Cap- 

tain’ must have . 
the gold, as “it The city gates. Notice the bullet and shell-holes in the masonry, relics of countless revolutions. 
was all arranged 

for, and he was due from America 
now!” 


house—probably the Governor’s—has_ the 
basement left. This place must have been 
quite elaborate, as it was of immense size. 
About half of the basement was walled up, 
making a huge cistern, still full of water. 
In the centre of the town, where the plaza 
used to be, is a tall, bare-looking tree with 
one limb standing out like a gallows; the 
legend among the natives is that hundreds 
of Indians and later some Negroes were hung 
from this natural gibbet. Behind the ruined 
city I came across the big mining pits ; they 
were dug with the 
crudest__ tools, 
mostly stone, and 
the pay-dirt was 
carried out on 
Indians’, and later 
Negroes’, heads, 
and panned at the 
river below. Some 
of the pits are lo- 
cated scientifically 
to catch the water 
in the gulches. If 
they were ever 
used it was done 
by a siphon 
system, but there 
is no indication 
now that they 
were. The natives 
say the work was 
done by prehistoric 
people, and it isa 
fact that they find 
gold ornaments in 
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the graves where the prehistoric people once 
had their cities. 

These old mining works are very interest- 
ing, for they produced the gold that first 
attracted the Spaniards’ attention, and gave 
foundation for all the subsequent stories of 
pirate treasures. Incidentally, they may 
have helped to attract 
the attention of the 
New York mining 
people, for on my 
way back to the city 
of San Domingo I 
found that they were 
erecting mining build- 
ings on their conces- 
sions, and looked like 
going ahead. 

Peons seldom joke, 
so I suppose my man 
was serious when, 
pointing at them, he 
said: “ That house 
will be mine, and the 
big one Antonio’s, be- 
cause he has lots of 
children. The best 
one "—pointing at a 
place intended for the 
superintendent — “I 
will) keep clean for 
Sefior Jaun” (as he 
named me). His pro- 
phecy, as it turned 
out to be, came true 
quicker than he an- 
ticipated, for we met 
some mining engineers 
going up to the camp. After their inspection 
they turned the property down, and all work 
was stopped. ’ 

On a later trip inland, I induced one of 
the native women who had done the panning 
on the New Yorkers’ concession to tell me 
how they got gold in every pan—the fact 
that had been reported to New York and 
caused them to proceed with their buildings. 
She told me that all of them, meaning her- 
self and three other native women, smoked 
cigarettes, and the gold was wrapped up in 
them. ‘The Americans watched very 
closely,” she said, ‘' but they could not see 
the grains drop with the cigarette ash into 
the pan.” And that was the Isabel River 
gold ! 

Arriving at the old city from my fruitless 
trip inland, I found I had a week to wait 
for the steamer, so I put in the time visiting 
cathedrals and other places of interest. One 
of these, St. Nicholas, was the first cathedral 
built after Columbus's second trip, and the 
first in the Western hemisphere. Some of 
the walls are still standing, and every 
window in these walls is of different 
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architecture. Part of the altar also remains, 
showing wonderful artistic work, but the 
place will soon be completely ruined, as 
part of it is now used as a stable, and there 
are holes everywhere in the floor. Much 
treasure is said to be buried in and about 
the building, and g-Idseekers, assisted by 
mediums, old letters, 
aad so on, come from 
all parts of the world 
and dig for it, but no 
one but themselves 
knows whether they 
find anything. The 
natives merely shake 
their heads and re- 
mark, ‘‘ White man 
loco”’ (mad). One old 
native I met had sev- 
eral ancient Spanish 
gold pieces ; he hunts 
the ruins after the 
rains and evidently 
makes occasional 
finds. There was one 
treasure in plain view 
in the rnins—the big 
mahogany keams, 
trees roughly hewn 
square, and seasoned 
for hundreds of years. 
These represented a 
fortune in themselves, 
but the Government 
had forbidden _ their 
sale. 

Where they came 
from, I argued, there 
The idea of going back 


must be more. 
to the States with nothing to show for 


the trip did not appeal to me, so I 
proceeded to investigate the hardwood 
situation, with the result that I abandoned 
my contemplated trip home, and with my 
personal feon and another outfit set out to 
examine the hardwood timber of the country. 
Fortunately for me, the peon had been out 
previously with an Englishman, hunting 
satin-wood, and the information he had 
gained on the former trip enabled us to go 
direct to the best tract of country. Here 
we proceeded to hunt up some natural 
boundary lines, enclosing a certain area, 
with the idea of getting a concession from 
the Government. There being no survey 
lines to go by, a few hundred acres more or 
less in a concession estimate of a hundred 
thousand acres is a mere detail to the 
Government, but we had to be sure of the 
mountain ranges and river courses, and in 
order to ascertain these we had to follow a 
ridge of hills to the Haytian border, which is 
infested with smugglers. We were made 
aware of this fact almost as soon as we 
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pitched camp near the Haytian line, for nine 
big Negroes, all armed with immense revol- 
vers, appeared apparently from nowhere. 
They came and squatted in a circle around 
us and our table, and, without invitation, 
helped themselves to the eatables. At first 
they kept one hand on their guns; then, as 
I pretended to take no notice. they used 
both hands to eat. It was then I remem- 
bered the ex-Philippine lieutenant who had 
told me that twenty-five soldiers and him- 
self were helping the Dominican Government 
to get rid of the smuggling along the border, 
and that if I got into trouble I was to call 
upon him. But where he and these men 
were now, I had no idea, and it was plainly 
“up to me” to outwit the Haytians in one 
way or another, as it was clear they meant 
mischief. None of them were able to talk 
English, only one could speak a little Spanish, 
and we were unable to talk French, their 
language. I made an effort to explain to 
the Spanish-speaking rascal what an advan- 
tage a big lumber company would be in the 
country, but he only showed indifference 
and doubt, evidently thinking we had 
something to do with the American soldiers 
along the border. 

Things looked serious, and showed no 
improvement until the sound of some 
tomtoms, which 
we had _ been 
hearing ever 
since we camped, 
grewmuch louder. 
This meant that 
the excitement 
at some Voodoo 
dance near by 
was growing 
more intense, and 
proved to be 
more than the 
smugglers could 
stand. As no 
traveller ever 
moves at night, 
and we had the 
appearance of 
staying where we 
were, they felt 
safe in leaving us 
withafew guards. 
First three went 
away,and we pre- 
pared our beds. 
Then three more 
sneaked off, and another disappeared after 
them, but the two left behind seemed on the 
alert. All the time my peon wanted me to 
say ‘“ Shoot,”” but I did not like the idea, 
as it would make it bad for other whites 
who happened that way. I knew, however, 
that it was cither them or us, as I realized 


A typical San Domingo milkman. 
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that when some of them came back to 
relieve the others they would be crazy with 
drink and Voodoo insanity, and would un- 
doubtedly give us short shrift so they would 
not have to stay and guard us. 

I was about to give the word when one 
of the guards, who was examining our out- 
fit, came across a peculiar kind of canteen, 
the like of which he had never seen before. 
I knew that it was full of whisky, and I felt 
that it offered a chance. I therefore told 
him to bring it to me and I would show him 
how to open it; he and his partner could 
have it all, I added. After the first taste 
they simply poured it down their throats ; 
greediness and fear that the others would 
come back and get some of it made them 
hurry to empty the canteen. I lay quiet, 
watching for the effects of the powerful 
spirit, and was more than pleased to see it 
did not take long to operate. One of them, 
after singing a song, rolled over and went 
to sleep. The other acted as if he were 
crazy, walking round and round in circles. 
I told the peons to get the extra cargo ropes, 
and in a very short time we had tied both 
men up to a big rock. This done, we hurried 
the loads upon the mules and headed east 
to the Dominican side, the mules objecting 
strenuously, as it is not the custom to travel 
at night. After 
about two hours 
we came to a de- 
serted cabin and 
madecamp. We 
were wet and Gp- 
comfortable, bat 
did not dare ‘to 
make a fire, and 
shiveringly stuck 
_ it out until day- 
light. We had 
now got the 
course of the 
mountain _ spur, 
thus finishing the 
concession lines, 
so we returned 
to the city. 

As it would 
take several days 
for the officials to 
make out the con- 
cession papers, 
I continued my 
tour of the city. 

x I visited the big 
Columbus Cathedral, where the remains of 
Christopher Columbus are kept in a beauti- 
ful structure of glass and silver, the small 
casket containing the bones being plainly 
visible. The remains, it is said, were ordered 
to be sent to Spain many years ago, but 
an old padre, objecting to this, hid them 
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“They came and squatted in a circle around us, and, without invitation, helped themselves to the eatables,” 
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away in the wall of the cathedral, and sent 
a casket of other bones. Directly San 
Domingo declared its independence, he or 
some other priest placed them where they 
now rest. The old padve’s written statement, 
complete with all dates, lies beside the 
casket so that it may be read. 

I did not intend visiting the jail, but 
managed to make 
its acquaintance 
in the following 
manner. There 
is a regulation 
that nobody 
must walk be- 
tween one of the 
guards standing 
at the corner and 
the prison wall. 
I was not aware 
of this, and as it 
was raining hard, 
I kept to the nar- 
row little side- 
walk in my rush 
back to the hotel. 
I had no sooner 
passed the guard 
than he blew his 
whistle, and _be- 
fore I got a block 
away there must 
have been at 
least ten of them 
following me, all 
shouting ‘‘ Halt!” 
I did not think they were calling to me, but 
I never take any chances with soldiers, so 
stopped and looked round. They promptly 
surrounded me and took me inside the 
prison, where I was examined by one official, 
and then turned over to another, who 
happened to be at lunch. Seeing his empty 
office chair, I took possession of it, to the 
astonishment of the guards. It was amusing 
to see the expression on the little officer’s 
face when he came in. Of course, I imme- 
diately rose and offered him his chair in 
such an exaggeratedly polite manner that 
he took it as flattery, and his anger cooled 
down. Then he went ahead with the 
examination. My explanation of “ ignorance 
of the law’ was of no avail, but just when 
I began to think I should be incarcerated in 
one of the dark cells, the officer at the gate 
came in—with the British Consul! My 
resourceful peon had been in the crowd when 
I was arrested, and lost no time in fetching 
the Consul. I was immediately turned loose, 
and the prison officials were extremely 
polite, insisting upon sending the Consul and 
myself to the hotel in a cab. 

The next day I hired a cab, so as to avoid 
losing myself in my wanderings. It was one 


Christopher. Columbus is supposed to have moored his ship to this 


ancient tree. 
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of those still, tropical days when even the 
dust scarcely moved. All the life I could 
see was some naked children playing in front 
of their homes. Farther along some pigs, 
grunting their displeasure at being disturbed, 
rolled out of a wallow in the road, and 
several merchants sat asleep outside their 
doors. Even our old horse took the cue, 
stopped, and 
started to nod. 
We were jog- 
ging along at a 
snail’s pace, 
when the driver 
+ brought up the 
vehicle to a full 
stop, pointed to- 
wards the city, 
now under a dust 
cloud, and said, 

“ Revolution! 

What shall we 

do? If we go 

there they will 
make me a sol- 
dier, and maybe 
kill you.” 
It was ob 
viously useless to 
. go back, so I de- 
cided to go ahead. 
* The driver got so 
scared that I was 
compelled to per- 
suade him with 
my revolver. As 
we neared the city we could see people 
running across the road and hear them 
yelling something. The nearer we got 
the more distinct became the words, “ Kill 
the Americans!’’ The driver was now 
thoroughly terrified, but I could not im- 
agine they meant harm to myself, as I 
had made friends everywhere. I therefore 
drove slowly on, and it soon became evident 
they were interested in something below the 
road, as they continued to cross it in droves, 
all carrying arms of some kind—machetes, 
guns, knives, and even fragments of furniture 
to be used as clubs. 

Presently I passed a little hill that blocked 
my view, and then I saw that they were 
running to the wharf, which was crowded 
with a wild mob brandishing their weapons 
and yelling “ Kill the Americans ! ” 

Lying out in the harbour was a small 
American gunboat. Between it-and the 
dock a launch was towing two rowboats 
loaded with marines. .Through my field- 
glasses I watched them, but could see no 
guns aboard the boats. Remembering how 
successful the British Consul had been with 
the prison officials, I turned to tell the 
driver to take me to his office, but the 
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native had taken advantage of my using both 
hands with the field-glasses and had deserted 
me. I lost no time in getting hold of the 
reins and drove off at once to the Consul’s, 
where I found that official filling his cart- 
ridge belt and examining his guns. Laugh- 
ingly, he asked me what I had been doing 
now. Pointing to my cab, I told him to 
ride with me, and I'd show him. Arriving 
as near the dock as we could drive, the 
Consul jumped out and walked into the 
crowd: I followed him. As he went along, 
the Britisher would grab a native that he 
knew and then another. Couldn’t they see 
the Americans were coming in for pleasure 
and to spend money? he demanded. 
Couldn’t they see they had no guns? At 
first only a few heard him, but by the time 
he had pushed and knocked his way to the 
front he had attracted a lot of attention, 
causing a lull in the storm. 

As soon as it was quiet we could hear the 
American officer megaphoning to know what 
was wrong on the dock. He was given the 
explanation that the Dominican Govern- 
ment only allowed about half as many 
marines ashore at one time as the number 
he had. Hearing this, the officer soon 
arranged matters, and the row calmed down 
as suddenly as it had started. 

Going to the Palace next day, I found 
my concession papers quite ready, save for 
the signature of 
one official, who 
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Spanish politeness. He was very sorry, he 
said, but the Jefe was out; the place, however, 
was mine until he returned, and I was to 
make myself comfortable. He showed mea 
bedroom and dining-room, and ordered the 
servants to obey me and sce that I wanted 
for nothing. I told him I was leaving on 
the steamer which was due to sail in a few 
days. How soon was the Jefe expected back ? 

“Oh,” he answered, ‘‘ not for several 
he has gone to Puerto Plata on 
ss."" Iwas sorry I could not wait to see 
him, I explained to the officer, but hoped 
to return some day. With that I made to 
depart, but got no farther than the door, 
for two soldiers suddenly barred my way 
with their rifles. Turning to the officer, I 
demanded to know what this display of force 
meant. He then dropped some of his polite- 
ness, and told me that I should havé to 
remain until the Jefe returned, as he would 
be very angry if I was not there to deliver 
the letter, which was from a high official in 
the city. 

Explanations and expostulations were 
alike useless. Looking out from the window, 
I could see at least twenty soldiers, barefoot 
and ragged, but all well armed, so escape 
looked doubtful. Noticing my peon waving 
his hand from the window in the servants’ 
quarters, I requested to see him. He came 
immediately, but accompanied by two 


was away in the 
country, and not 
expected back for 
a week or so. 
Getting permission 
to take the con- 
cession papers to 
him in the interior, 
I secured my old 
peon and some 
mules and made 
an uneventful trip 
to the official’s 
hacienda, where I 
secured his signa- 
ture. Then, having 
a letter of  in- 
troduction to an 
Alcalde farther in- 
land, who would 
show me an iron 
deposit near his 
place, and a few 
days to spare be- 
fore the steamer’s sailing date, I continued 
on my way. 

A soldier met me at the door, and I 
gave him the letter to take to the official. 
Another man came out, evidently an officer, 
and invited me in with all the customary 
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orderlies. He told me that he was a prisoner, 
but was well treated. 

We were compelled to wait for three days, 
and on the fourth, about noon, a party of 
horsemen came along the trail—the Jefe and 
some of his neighbours. 
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The Jefe was profuse in his expressions 
of regret that he was absent from home 
when I arrived. If the soldiers bad not 
done all that was needed for me, he said, I 
must let him know, and they should be 
punished. I told him, however, that of all 
the soldiers I had ever seen his were the 
most loyal. The delay was over and done 
with, and it is better to be friendly with the 
Natives than to incur their anger. The 
steamer I was to take had not arr.ved at 
Puerto Plata when the Jefe left, and she 
had to come round the island to San Domingo 
City before she would leave for the north, 
so there would be plenty of time to see the 
iron deposit, and also a little revolution that 
was now going on in Puerto Plata. The Jefe 
said he would take pleasure in going back 
with me, and accordingly we left for Puerto 
Plata, after seeing the iron deposit, which 
was small and unimportant. We stopped 
overnight at a General’s house; the Jefe 
said we could easily reach the town before 
nine a.m., which was the time the revolution 
started in the mornings, ceasing for the day 
at four p.m. Revolutions that observed 
office hours were rather a novelty to me. 

We arrived in time to get settled at the 
hotel, and nad only.a few minutes to wait. 
Promptly at nine the firing commenced. 
The rattle of muskets, revolvers, and rifles 
was broken every now and then by the 
reports of one solitary cannon. Apparently 
they shot at everything that moved, as 


parts of the streets were strewn with dead 
dogs and chickens. At four o'clock the 
people came out to do their shopping, and 
the soldiers looked after their wounded, if 
any, while the Jefe and myself went out 
to see the holes in the walls and the little 
old-fashioned cannon. Everyone said the 
revolution would soon die out, as the rebels 
were getting short of ammunition, and the 
leader hadn’t much of a following, anyway, 
so the next day I started homeward. Near 
the General's house where I had stayed 
overnight, and where I had just purchased 
some eggs to eat on the trip, I was stopped 
by a sentry, who demanded the password. 
“Americano English,” I told him. 

“But,” he said, “you have passed 
between two armies ever since you left the 
main trail.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ but they are all my 
friends; they never broke an egg.” Then 
I shoved a couple into the astonished man’s 
pocket and passed on. He was muttering, 
“ Americano English; English Americano, 
Caramba !"” as long as I could hear him. 

Arriving at the old town, I returned my 
faithful mules to their stables and said 
good-bye to my peon. He told me that he 
would visit America some day. In the mean- 
time he was going back to the Isabel River 
to marry one of the gold-panners, and, as 
he had told me, live in one of the mining 
company’s houses. As for me, I left for the 
cold north with my hardwood concessions. 


WHAT THE PUFF-BALL DID. 


TB accompanying photograph illustrates a most 
interesting and remarkable happening in a_ large 
London warchouse. The floor of the basement is 
composed of asphalt nearly two inches thick, and 
some time ago one corner was noticed to be bulging 
upwards. The miniature “ mountain” increased in 
height until at last it split open in the manner shown, 
when investigation showed that the “ subterranean 
force ” beneath was an ordinary fungus of the puff-ball 
variety! A proof of the enormous pressure required 
to lift the solid asphalt is afforded by the fact that 
even when jumped upon the lifted asphalt remained 
as firm as a rock and did not give in the least. At 
its highest point the asphalt was raised nine inches 
from the ground level. Soon after the asphalt: broke 
the intruding fungus subsided, evidently quite satistied 
at having had the best of the argument. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Removing one of the hntels at Stonehenge priot to putting 
the uprights straight, 


“RESTORING” STONEHENGE. 


TONEHENGE, Britain’s oldest and most 
mysterious ruin, is in the hands of the 
builders. Powerful cranes and the latest 
modern lifting appliances have invaded its 

sacred precincts, and gradually the work of restoring 
the monument to something of its former grandeur is 
being carried out. It was just before the Armistice 
that the strange conglomeration of stones which 
adorn one of the ridges on Salisbury Plain became the 
property of the nation, and the British Government 
has rightly decided to preserve it. The work of 
restoration is proving quite an undertaking, for the 
blocks of which the larger “ trilithons ” are composed 
turn the scale at thirty and forty tons apiece. Tri- 
lithons, by the way, are two upright stones with a third 
placed across the top likea lintel. There was originally 
an outer ring of these trilithons, but many of them 
have fallen, and those that remain are leaning in a 
dangerous way. Then came an inner ring of single 
stones, and within these again two huge horseshoe 
erections, also in the form of trilithons. Our photo- 

ph shows one of the lintels, weighing over five tons, 
about to be lifted off by the crane, after having first been 
enclosed in timber baulks to protect it. The two posts 
are then jacked upright, in new foundations of concrete, 
and the lintel replaced in its original position. Most: 


authorities agree that Stonehenge was built when 
primitive man used stone tools, as no metal ones have 
been found on the site. This would make the ruins 
between three thousand five hundred and four thousand 
years old. Stonehenge was undoubtedly a temple of 
some sort, but what deity it was that the ancient 
Britons worshipped here no one can say with certainty. 
Hence, as the soil around the pillars is removed, it is 
carefully passed through a sieve, with a view to dis- 
covering something that will throw light upon the 
origin of this strange ruin. 


AN UNSCALABLE PEAK. 


The Devil's Tower, in Wyoming, is one of the.many 
geological wonders of the United States. It is a 
tremendous cone, utterly unscalable, and long an 
object of superstitious veneration on the part of the 
Indians. The huge natural pile is of basaltic formation, 
six hundred feet high, and a mile in circumference at 
the base. Some of its columns, perfectly straight, and 
others gracefully bent by Titanic forces while in the 
making, are more than two hundred feet long. The 
whole cone is composed of columns, some of which 
occasionally break away and crash down to the base, 
crushing trees or whatever else may obstruct their 
course. 


The “Devii's Peak,” one of the geological woaders of the 
United States 
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“Tiree Caatle, 


A CALIFORNIAN CASTLE. 

Owning a real castle is not an expensive business if 
one is willing to act as one’s own architect and builder, 
exercise economy in space and material, and be lavish 
with labour and time. You must conform rigidly 
however, to the old maxim, ‘“ Man wants but little here 
below,” and he must not want that little too long, tco 
high, nor too wide. So says an old Scotch builder, 
named Alex. McLean, of Alhambra, California, whose 
hobby is erecting castles in miniature—without question 
the most remarkable houses ever put up in America. 
So far, McLean has erected three of these odd dwellings. 
His latest, “ Tiree Castle.” he uses as his own residence, 
and here the builder and his mother cccupy the smallest 
living rooms in the world. The place is supposed to be 
a replica of the celebrated Rochester Keep, and con- 
tains about sixteen rooms. The interior might delight 
apigmy. The rooms are exceedingly small, the largest 
being three to five feet in length and five to six feet in 
height. All are completely furnished with miniature 
furniture made by the owner himself. Only the 
kitchen stove is of normal size, though the smallest 
made. There are fireplaces only large enough to con- 
tain small oil lamps, and charming mantels eighteen 
inches high and two feet wide, exquisitely finished. 
There are numerous exterior and interior stairways, 
inconceivably narrow, and an ingenious spiral one leads 
to the larger of the two towers, which is designed for 
observation purposes and has a glorious outlook over 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, only ten miles distant. 
On this square tower is to be superimposed a round one 
and a small astronomical telescope. Mr. McLean’s 


an extraordinary residence built by an old Scotsman at Alhambra, California, 


private bedroom and living-room combined, in which 
he spends most of his idle hours, is a remarkable apart- 
ment. This ** room ” could be lost in the most cramped 
steamer cabin. It is only five feet long, three and 
three-quarter feet wide, and five and three-quarter feet 
high. The bed occupies slightly less than two feet of 
its width. Shallow recesses, built in the end walls, 
give the occupant space to stretch himself. At the 
side is a shelf for a clock, another for toilet articles, and 
a locker for valuables. Built in above the foot of the 
bed is a wardrobe, in which Mr. McLean keeps his 
apparel. When the lord of this Lilliputian castle 
awakens in the morning he can reach up a few inches, 
pull a sliding door, and have at his command a tumbler 
and a pitcher of cold water. He can draw another 
slide and have a can of water all ready for heating on 
the oil stove that stands within six inches of his couch. 
Should he feel chilly during the night he can light his 
oil heater without so much as turning round, and in case 
of too much warmth he can open any one of the four 
tiny windows or three little doors. Many hundreds of 
persons from all parts go to see the strange buildings 
which Mr. McLean has erected, and frequently those 
who have been there before inveigle one or more of their 
stout friends thither and start them up or down the 
narrow stairways or through innocent-looking door- 
ways, and then watch the fun. A rather large woman 
‘once stuck for two hours in the spiral stairway, and it 
was feared that part of Tiree Castle would have to be 
pulled down to free her, but she finally wriggled cut 
safely, though Mr. McLean will never forget some of 
her remarks about his house. 
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JIM STEVENS 


TRUST. 


By GABRIEL THOMAS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY ROGERS. 


Two pounds’ weight of gold mysteriously dis- 

appeared from an apparently untouched treasure 

chest. This resulted in a trial that is probably 

without a precedent in legal history, and the 

triumphant vindication of a wrongly-accused 
man. 


gold-rush, a prospector named James 

Stevens was working on the Yukon 

River with three partners. The four 
men were lucky—" struck it rich ’’—and 
became the happy possessors of gold to 
the value of about two hundred thousand 
dollars, 

“Let us divide up now and get home,” 
said one. ‘I am quite content, and [ don’t 
want to be stuck here for the winter.” 

The other three were quite agreeable, and 
so the precious hoard was divided, each man 
receiving two hundred pounds’ weight avoir- 
dupois of the gold, equal in value to twelve 
thousand pounds. The four then packed up 
their traps and prepared to depart for their 
homes in the United States. 


I 1897-8, at the time of the Klondike 


A night or two before they were to quit: 


the diggings, Stevens went to a gambling den 
and played faro. 

He must have been a real gambler, for he 
lost the whole of his twelve thousand pounds 
and every other penny he possessed at the 
game, and returned to his partners a beggared 
man. They called him all the fools in 
Christendom, no doubt, but, with so much 
wealth themselves they felt that they could 
not leave him stranded there in those in- 
clement wilds with nothing but the winter 
and starvation before him. 

““We must do something for him,” said 
one. ‘“ He certainly does not deserve it for 
being such an out-and-out fool, but we can't 
leave him in the lurch like this.” 

‘“ What can we do?” asked another. ‘I 
don’t see why we should give him any of our 


money. If we do, now he’s got the gambler’s 
fever, he will only send it after the other lot, 
in the hope of retrieving his losses.”’ 

Eventually the trio agreed to pay Stevens’ 
fare home to San Francisco and give him a 
good round sum when that port was reached, 
on condition that he guarded their ‘dust ”” 
while on the ship, 

Stevens gratefully accepted the offer, and 
the remaining six hundred pounds’ weight of 
gold was put in a strong box, which was: 
nailed up, hooped, and carefully sealed. 
Exactly six hundred pounds’ weight avoir- 
dupois of the gold was placed in the box, as 
sworn to by a regular weigher, and the value 
was computed at thirty-six thousand pounds. 

“It will be yourduty, Jim,” said the owners 
of the treasure to Stevens, “to watch the 
box by day and sleep beside it at night until 
we reach San Francisco.” 

Stevens vowed that he would fulfil his 
trust to the very letter. 

as left behind, and the party 
of four travelled safely to Cape Nome, in 
Alaska, where ship was taken for San Fran- 
cisco. Stevens carried out his promise 
faithfully, never letting the box of gold out 
of his sight while he was awake and keeping 
it beside him when he slept — Arrived at San 
Francisco, the box was taken ashore, still 
closely guarded by Stevens, to be reweighed, 
after which it was to be opened and the gold 
divided among its three owners, who were 
then to pay an equal amount to its custodian, 
in accordance with their agreement. 

To the amazement and consternation of 
everyone concerned, the~gold was now 
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found to weigh “ only a fraction over five 
hundred and ninety-eight founds,” instead 
of the full six hundred ! 

Two pounds avoirdupois were missing, 
equivalent in value to about one hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling, or six hundred 
dollars, Yet the box was to all appearances 
intact. The seal, iron hoops, and nails had 
apparently not been tampered with. 

“There must be some mistake,’’ cried 
Stevens. ‘‘ You can’t have weighed the 
gold properly. Weigh it again.” 

It was reweighed, with the same result. 
There were two pounds in weight missing. 
Stevens turned pale and began to tremble 
violently. His three comrades, looking at 
him and one another askance, were reluctant 
to believe that he could have broken faith 
with them and stolen the missing dust. 

A third time the gold was weighed, and 
there was no getting away from the fact that 
it was two pounds short of the exact six 
hundred it should kave scaled. 

On that, his three ex-partners broke out 
into viclent abuse of the wretched Stevens, 
accused him of having abstracted the missing 
dust on the journey south, and told him that 
they were done with him, for his rascally 


ingratitude. 
“No, by Heaven, we are not done with 
you!” angrily vociferated one. “ You are 


a low, mean thief, and I, for one, will send 
you to jail for it. I’m going to swear a 
warrant right away for your arrest.” 

“ But I am innocent, I assure you,” pro- 
tested Stevens, wildly. “‘ I can’t understand 
it—and cannot explain it, but I certainly 
never took the dust, and I cannot imagine 
how it has been abstracted, for I watched by 
the box day and night as you know, and no 
one could have interfered with it without 
my knowledge.” 

“Well, where’s the dust got to, then ? 
Ht can't have evaporated. You took it 
right enough, and you may as well own up 
to it.” 

“ Tnever took it. I swear before Almighty 
God I never touched a grain of your gold— 
that I am as innocent as an unborn child. I 
never interfered with the box since you 
placed it in my charge.” 

All three of his late partners, however, 
were embittered against him by what they 
believed to be his gross betrayal of the trust 
they had reposed in him, after what they 
had done and were going to do for him. 
They therefore gave him in charge for the 
supposed theft. 

Without money or friends, and with every- 
thing apparently pointing to his guilt, 
Stevens languished in prison until he was at 
last brought to trial. The Court appointed 
a young lawyer named Thaddeus Wayne to 
defend him. Wayne was convinced, from 
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Stevens’ earnest asseverations, that he was 
innocent, and proceeded to try to solve the 
seemingly hopeless enigma of the disappear- 
ance of the gold. 

When the case came on for hearing, and all 
the evidence against the prisoner had been 
given, Wayne asked the judge’s permission 
to call Professor Samuel L. Johnson, a well- 
known ‘teacher of physics, as an expert 
witness, 

“Physics! What connection can_ they 
have with this theft ?”’ asked the judge, in 
surprise. 

‘The Court will soon see if I am allowed 
to call this witness.”” 

“* Very well; call him.” 

Professor Johnson went into the witness- 
box, and was sworn. 

“You are a teacher of physics, Mr. Jobn- 
son?” asked Wayne. 

“Tam.” 

“With what does the science of physics 
deal?” 

“‘ With natural phenomena, or the changes 
in the state or condition of matter.” 

“Does the weight of a person or thing 
change as he or it is removed from one place 
on the earth to another? ’ Wayne next 
asked his expert witness. 

“Yes,” 

“Just how does that happen, and how 
much does the weight change ? ” 

“ The weight of any body is greatest at the 
poles of the earth, as it is produced by the 
action of gravity, and the poles, owing to the 
flattening of the earth there, are the nearest 
points to the earth’s centre. Weight gets 
less ‘and less the nearer we travel towards the 
equator. The increased speed with which 
the earth rotates at the equator still further 
lessens the weight, owing to the tendency of 
bodies to fly off more at the equator than 
near the poles.” 

Professor Johnson might have added that 
a body also weighs less on a mountain top 
than in a deep valley, being at a greater 
distance from the earth’s mass, and ‘that 
weight is also slightly affected by the 
temperature of the air and its barometric 
pressure, 

“The two actions combined,” continued 
the witness, ‘‘ make a body weigh the fraction 
one upon two hundred and eighty-nine Icss 
at the equator than at the poles, and a pro- 
portionate amount for distances between.” 

“ About what fraction of its weight would 
a_ body lose when transported from Cape 
Nome, Alaska, to San Francisco ? ” 

“‘ [should say about one in three hundred.” 

“ Then gold weighing six hundred pounds 
in Nome could not possibly weigh more than 
five hundred and ninety-eight pounds here 
in San Francisco, could it ? 

“It could not.” 
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“Lever touched a grain of your gold ! 
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Mr. Wayne turned triumphantly to the 
Court. 

“* After what you have just heard from this 
expert witness,” he said, ‘I call upon you 
to acquit my most unjustly accused client. 
He stands exonerated by the law of physics. 
The natural phenomenon of weight de- 
creasing, as a body is brought from a high 
latitude to one nearer the equator, explains 
the supposed deficit in the gold dust belonging 
to the prosecutors.” 

James Stevens was promptly acquitted, 
and left the dock *’ without a stain upon his 
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character.” His ex-partners ‘were among 
the first to congratulate him after his justly- 
proud young lawyer, and they hastened to 
make the amende honorable by not only paying 
him what they had promised him for guard- 
ing their treasure-chest, but also by setting 
him up in business. 3 : 

The fact that bodies lose in weight in 
transit from high to low latitudes is officially 
tecognized by the American Governmer i, 
which allows for loss in weight in the tra: 
portation of bullion from Washington to 
mint at New Orleans. 


THE ISLAND OF GOATS. 


Ow a bleak little island in Mono Lake. California, 
over a mile and a quarter above sea-level, and sur- 
rounded by America’s loftiest mountains. the Sierra 
Nevadas, is a herd of Angora goats, totalling about a 
thousand. The water of the lake is said to be puison- 
ous, but on the island there is a large spring, which 
supplies the goats with all the water they need. For 
the most part the pasturage is merely rough scrub, and 
the winter climate decidedly trying. The general 
impression that the Angora only flourishes in a warm 
climate is wrong, as the story of the introduction of the 
animals into the United States proves. In 1848 nine 
cf the finest Angoras from the Royal herd in Turkey 
were sent by the order of the then Sultan as a present 
to Dr. James B. Davis, of South Carolina. It appears 
that the doctor visited Turkey in the early part of 
1848 to conduct some experiments in the culture of 


cotton. The Sultan, anxious to express his apprecia- 
tion of the doctor's services, sent him some Angora 


goats, which were the nucleus of the vast herds that ° 


now roam over America, totalling some sixty thousand. 
The animal is very hardy and practically immune from 
disease. It will thrive and prosper where sheep and 
cattle would starve to death. Not long ago a wealthy 
Kansas farmer imported a herd of two hundred Angoras 
to test their merits as land clearers. They were placed 
in a certain area that had been wired off, and left ‘to 
their own devices. The animals cleared the land at 
the rate of forty acres in twenty days, an average’*of 
two acres a day, which was considerably quicker than 
machinery or manual effort. The fleece of the Angora 
isa very valuable commodity. From six to nine pounds 
weight of fleece, or mohair, as it is called, is obtained 
from a full-grown specimen every season. 
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APCO PRODUCTS 
that make your Ford “More Car” 


a STEERING COLUMN BRACE No. 42 
Supports the steering column, preventing 
saseive vibration and loosening. 


ice. 
ANTLRATTLERS No. 
Take all the rattles out of the Steering 
Rods and Radius Rod. 
Radius Rod Type 
Price... 
Stesring Ro 
rice. .(pair) 50c 
VALVE GRINDER No. 108 
A real efficient tool at a remarkably low 
pice: 


++ (each) 50c 


MUFFLER’. AND TESTING VALVE No. 99 
A one-piece cast Muffler with testing 
aie acene integral. 


TIRE VALVE TOOL No. 84 
A six in one tool that should be in 
baibet RA 
wee ee ese enceceeeres $1.00 
LICENSE. “BRACKETS No. 27 
Hold the front number plate or license 


METAL OIL GAUGE No. 48 


Tells how much oil there in the car 
at all times and it is al aa 


FRONT’ SXLE BRACE No. i 
Las om steel instead of angle iron. 
cteseusnsancsscccene $1.00 
HORN. ‘BUTTON No. 9 
Places the Horn Button 
driver's finger. 
Price....sesesecerseceeee $1.00 
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Ford Owners! 
Write Today For This 


Free Catalog. 


Showing the most complete 


line of equipment for Fords ever 


made under one brand. No Ford 


owner can afford to be without 


it, whether he drives for plea- 


sure or profit, or whether he is 


interested from the standpoint of 
safety, 


comfort, convenience, 


economy or service. 


Accessory dealers, hardwarestores, 
garages and service stations all stock 
some APCO items and can get the 
others for you but it pays to insist on 
APCO, which is a ‘‘buy word’? for 
Ford owners the world over. 


Cost a little more— 
Worth a lot more. 


Apco Manufacturing Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., U.S. A, 
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Man alive— 
Listen! 


You can smoke Camels 
till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 


AMELS bring to you every 
joy you ever looked for in a . 
cigarette! They are so new to your 
taste, so delightful in their mellow 
mildness and flavor, and so re- 
freshing. 

Camels quality is as unusual as_ 
Camels expert blend of choice Turk- - 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
which you will prefer to either 
kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! Camels never tire your 
taste! 

You will marvel at Camels 
smooth “body”. And, your delight 
will also be keen when you realize” 
Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste nor unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! f 

Compare Camels 
with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
flassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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See “THE LIFTED VEIL” 


QUALITY EVER MAINTAINED 


TIMES CHANGE BUT LEAVE 
UNCHANGED THE QUALITIES 
WHICH HAVE MADE BN.D. THE 
WORLD-WIDE STANDARD 
OF SUMMER COMFORT. 


NO UNDERWEAR IS B-V:D: WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 
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A STRANGE STORY OF BURIED GOLD 


As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 


OU’LL swing into the Camel proces- 
sion as easily and as delightedly as 

a any of the thousands of smokers who 
{L have found these cigarettes an absolute 


_— in mellow mildness and in body! 

Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever puffed. They are a creation—an ex- 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos. As sure as you are 
a foot high you will prefer Camels blend , 
to either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 

Camels fit in with your cigarette de- 
sires just one hundred per cent! The: 
satisfaction they impart to smokers is 
simply joyous. 

Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. ! 

You'll prove out our enthusi- 
asm when you compare Camels 
with any cigarette 
in the world at 
any price! 


& ‘amel 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifivally sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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He Laid Bare the Shame 
of the World! 


GAIN the world will gasp in amaze- 
ment at his reckless daring—again 
his fiery bursts of passion will hold. 

men breathless—again his pathos will stir the heart 
—again his humor will delight the mind! 

His life was a fiery crusade for Truth. With the 
fury of an avenging angel he hurled himself upon 
every fake and fraud in Christendom. With a bold- 
ness that outraged convention, struck terror to the 
hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the guilty; 


rich, the titled, the powerful. Wherever 
he discovered sham or hypocrisy, corrup- 
tion or oppression, there he unloosed the 
thunderbolts of his fury. And because no power 
on earth was strong enough to stem the outpour- 
ings of his flaming spirit, his enemies, maddened 
by his merciless exposures, silenced him at last 
with on assassin's bullet. But the Truth he wrote in letters of flame is im- 
mo And now, in twelve handsome volumes, the fiery 
genius of Brann the Iconoclast lives Never before have his 
complete writings been published—never before has the opportunity 
been offered to know the full compass of his amazing wizardry of 


and cannot die. 


he laid bare the shame of the great and mighty, the 


words. 


to feel the spell of his irresistible power of language. 


Now —for the first time—the Complete Writings of the ‘‘Wizard of Words’’ 


A Few of the 


Masterpieces 


A Pilgrimage to Perdition 

Mankind’s Mock-Modes ty 

1s Civilization a Sham 

caking of Gall 

Satan Loose'l for a Season 

A Voice from the Gra 

The Mouth of Hell 

The American Middle Man 

A Disgra e to Civilization 

Some Cheerful Liars 

! From the Gods to the 
Gutter 

The Children of Poverty 

Balnam’s Ass 

The Woman Thou Gavest 


Evolution or Revolution 

The Cat 

Driven to the Devil 

The Seven Vials of Wrath 

Adam and Eve 

The Professional Reformcr 

Her Beautiful Eyes 

The Locomutive Engineer 

Fake Journalism 

Rainbow Chasers 

The Social Swim 

The Law of Love 

A Prize Idol of the Earth 

“The Typical American 
Town’ 


Glory of the New Garter 
Coining Bloc ] into Boodle 
Hunting for a Husband 
The Deadly Parallel 
Thou shalt Not 

‘The Old Maids’ Auction 


EE EXAMINA ION COUPON 
N PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


BRANN 


Here is a phenomenon of language such as the 
world has neve. seen before—nor will ever see again. 
Here are 5800 pages that will hold you spellbound— 
you will marvel at Brann’s magic expression—you 
will be startled at his sheer audacity—you will be 
charmed by his rare beauty of style—you will delight 


in his keen satire. He was an unexampled master of 
language—at his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with 
the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare of passion. 
With the genius of his pen he ruled the emotions of men, played 
upon the heartstrings of humanity. He was hated and loved. 
feared and worshipped. A legion of friends applauded his daunt- 
less independence—a host of enemies cried out to stop the fury 
of his attack. But no one has ever known the full abundance of 
his genius. Now, as never before, this rich experience awaits 
you. If you would know the wizardry of words—the ‘power of 
language—if you would make your speech and writing breathe 
with eloquence—then you will read eagerly every word in this 
great new edition of Brann. 


Send No Money 


You must act quickly, for this first edition is limited. Before 
the books were off the press demands for them poured in from 
all over the country. Only a short time remains to take advantage 
of the present low price and FOR THE 12 SPLENDID NEW 
VOLUMES CONTAINING 3800 PAGES. 

You need send no money. Merely fill out and mail the cou- 
pon and the 12 volumes will be sent to you for free examination. 
Take 5 days to decide whether you want to keep the books or 
send them back. If you keep the set, pay only $1 in 5 days and 
then $2 a month until the special price of $27 has been paid. 

Mail the coupon now, before the present Tk 

e 


edition is exhausted and the price goes up. 
Remember, this five-day free examination 
offer involves no cost or obligation on your 
part. 


Brann 


Dept. 998, 130 East 26t 
Twelve Handsome Volumes Sent On Approval 


The Iconoclast 
Complete Works in 12 Vols. 


Brann, The Iconoclast. 
of whom Elbert Hubbard 
said: 

“He saw through the 
hollow mockeries of so- 
ciety and religion. He 
was an Icdnoclast—an 
Image Breaker. He un- 
loosed his tongue {and 
ben in denunciation of all 
and everything that ap- 
peared to stand between 
the sunlight and_ his 
ideals. He was the wizard 
of Words—the Master of 
our Language. He took 
the English language by 
the tail and snapped its 
head off for his own de- 
lectation and the joy of 
the onlooker.” 


Publishers, Inc. 
Street, New York City 


THE BRAD 

Dept. 998, 130 E. 25th Si 
Gentlemen: Send me the 12 volumes of Brann 

(complete) prepaid. I will either return ni | 


books in 5 days after I receive them or will 
send you the first payment of $1 and then $2 
a month until the special introductory price | 


of $27 is paid. 5, Discount for cash.) 
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Secrets of Sellin 


that Make These Men 


g 


—$10000 aYear 
Star Salesmen 


Some Amazing Stories of Quick Success 


who has been working for years in 

@ routine job at small pay could 
almost over-night step into the 
$10,000 a year class. Yet that is 
just what many men have done and 
are doing today. If I should tell you 
that one man who had been a fireman 
on a railroad stepped from his old job 
to one that paid him $10,000 a year, 
you would be inclined to doubt the truth 
of my statement. 

But I can show you the man's own 
story. And that is only one instance. I 
can show you many more. These men 
were just average men. They came 
from all walks of life, from all fields of 
work. Some of them had never earned 
more than $60 a month—some of them 
had drudged for years at a dull, unin- 
teresting work without prospects 
anything better in life. And then, in one 
quick jump, they found themselves 
earning more money than they had ever 
thought possible. 


The Secret of Their Success Pi 


ef cost or shila 
slade, President, 


I’ is hard to believe that a man 


These men decided to get into the 
great field of Scllingy—thcy learned about 
the wonderful opportunities in this fascinating profes- 
sion—why Salesmen are always in demand—why they 
receive 50 much  m gore money than men in other fields 
of work. And tar Salesmen! 

Probably if you ele told any one of these men that it 
was possible for him to become a Star Salesman in his 
spare moments at home, without interfering with his 
work, he would have dismissed your statement as 
being absurd. For you must remember that most of 
them had never had a day's experience in Selling—no 
special qualifications—no thought of ever becoming 
BSalesmen, 

As a matter of fact, they would probably be working 
still as clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, etc., if they had 
not learned about the National Salesmen's Training As- 
sociation’s system of Salesmanship Training and Free 
Employment Service. This is an organization of top- 
notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed just for the 
purpose of showing men how to become Star Salesmen 
and fitting them into positions as City and Traveling 
Salesmen, 

Through its help hundreds of men have been able to 
realize their dreams of big opportunity, success, wealth 
and independence. Men without previous experience or 


of Send Me Your Name 


special qualifications have learned the 
secrets of selling that make Star Sales- 
men—for Salesmen are not “born but 
made, and any man can easily master 
the principles of Salesmanship through 
the wonderful system of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Any- 
one who is inclined to doubt that this is 
go has only to read the stories of men 
who tell in their own words what the 
Association has done for them. Here 
are just a few examples: 

J. P. Overstreet of Dallas, Texas. who 

formerly on the Capitol Police Force of 

ington, D. C. “My earnings for 
March were over $1,000 and over $1,800. for 
the last six weeks, while last week my earn- 
Ings were $336. The N.S. T. A. dug me 
out of the rut where I was earning less 
than $1,000 a year, and showed me how to 
make a ‘success.” 

C. W, Campbell, of Greensburg, 
writes: ‘My earnings for the pa 
days are $1,562 and I 
March, although I, only worked two weeks 
during’ that mon! 


You Can Do It Too! 


It will not cost_you penny to learn how you, 
too, can become & Star : alesman and take yout 
Place among the big money makers of business, 

Vhatever your ambition may be—$5.000, $10,000 
or more & year—find out about your great op- 
Dortuntty ia the wonderful profession of Sale 
manship. See how the N. S. can open 
youthe way toon big selling ob to Prosperity 
and a Ife of fascinating work, travel, contact with Influential men. 
Just mall the coupon or write. and you will receive, without 
obligation, proof of what t 


CE can do for you. In addition 2 great book on Salesman- 
ship will be mailed to Fou without charge. You owe It to yourself 
to read the secret of bi lp money in the wonderful field of Selling. 
Mail the coupon or write tou: 


National Salesmen’ 3 Training Association 


Devt. 27.8 Chicago, IIL, U. 8. A. 


‘s Teele &s Rercclation, 


Send me Free Proof that you ae “minke me @ Star Salesman and 
tell me how you will help me land a selling job. Also list showing 
Anes of business with openings for Salesmen. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. 

Name 


Street 
city 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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but the Editor cannot be held responsible for accidental loss or damage. All communications should be plainly addressed to 
the Editor, Wing Wortp Macazine. 8, Southampton Street, London, W.C., England. 

The Awerican Edition of Taz Wing Worip MaGazine is published monthly for George Newnes, Ltd., of London, by 
The International News Company, 83—85, Duane Street. New York City. Price 20 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.00 post 
free Subscriptions may be commenced at’ any time. Entered as second-class matter March 23, 1899, at the Post Oifice at New 
York, N.Y.. under the Act of March 3, 187g. Entered as second-clase matter at tne Post Office Department. Ottawa, Canada. 


N VHIS DAY AND AGE 
attention to your appearance (eo) 
is an absolute necessity if 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to. appear as attrac: 
tive a3 possible for your own 
self-satisfaction ,which is alone 
‘well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “ivess.** theres 
fore it pays to “look your best’? 
atalltimes. Permit noone 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! on the impression vou 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? Mv new Vose-Shaper 
“Trapos"’ (Model 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and f 
permanently. Is pleasant and 
does not interfere with one’s Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ilt-shagtd moses without cost Y mot 5: 
occupation. being worn atnizht MI. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1282 Ackerman Bullding Binghamton. 
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course 


Secret Service 


ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 

Men whoare masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. Asa special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain, You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary, You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing st home in your spare time, Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profeseion 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 


University of Applied Science 
mmr Derk 1427, 1920 Smnrsée Ave. Chexe zs 
Gentlemen: opngations fever, Benu me your 


wnout_any wnat 
new FREF. bork on Finy Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence. 


sae oe 


YouCan 
Use 
MORE 


ABetter Job Will Bring IttoYou 


There are far more good jobs than there are men qualified tc 
fill them. You want to get ahead—you want to be a somebody. 
You want a bigger income — more pleasing surroundings — 
more latitude to grow. You can have these things. We wil: 
help you get them. 


There Is a Job For (What This Man 
You with Big Money 1 


You can qualify for it in your spare 
time. No need to give up your present 
work. A few of the hours you now waste 
will, if spent in study of any one of our 
cou fit you to take on a real job 
and hold it down. There is nothing 
reasonable you can’t accomplish if you 
make up your mind to win and 


Make Your Idle Hours Count 


Our courses are planned and super- 
vised by leading educators — men who 
know the subject they are teaching 
and how to tell you about it in plain, 
understandable English. Under their 
direction it is simple—easy to master. 

Let us send you, free, copy of our latext bulletin. Fill out the coupon 
Mato thie start now. You'll never rervet Ty * Every day You pat it of 
takes just that much away from a fr 4 i 
AME®'CAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.G-796 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U. 8. A. 


] American School of Correspondence, 


Dept. @-796 Chicago, Ill. 
Explain how 1 can qualify for positions checked. 


},000 to $7,000 
~-. Employment Manager. 
‘Bt Engita ,000 to $10,000 
ans eam Engineer, 
35,0 $2,000 to $4, 
~... Structural Engineer. Foreman 
$4,000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 


Business Manager, 


wmwFire Insurance Bxpert. 
35.000 vo 0,000 


ee ee ee ee me 


L 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisera. 
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The Latest from London! 
A Monthly Journal of 


Good Humor 


tire § Comic 
sere DD A NY! Sent, 


Fun Up-to-date 

A remarkable combination of artistic beauty and quality with enjoyable 
reading. ; 

76 large size pages, printed in Colors in the highest type of art-work! 
Nothing to compare with it! 

Order a copy of your newsdealer, Price only 25 cents. 


The International News Company, 83-85 Duane Street, New York 


A Six Months’ Subscription to 


HISTORYS || 2 20 Mezezine 
the WORLD | ecommerce 


COPY is 20 cents. 
ATA BARCAIN THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ periodical 
ae ENN “ “, 


in America. Each issue contains from 16 to 22 thrilling 
short stories, from 3 to 4 splendid serial stories, besides a 
wealth of special departments devoted to Electricity, Me 
chanics, Wireless, Popular Science, Athletics and Phy- 
sical training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Coecting, Re- 
view of New Boys’ Books, Moving Picture Plays and 
Players, Stories by Boys, Debating, Outdoor Sports, Ama- 
2 teur Photography, Talks with Parents, Boys Who Are 

will mail Winning Business Success, etc., etc. Besides all this we 
Sepage teal are now publishing, in each issue, a large number of il- 
let of sample { lustrates jokes drawn by the best professional comic art- 

es to all ists in America. 


10 mail us 
he coupon. 


Send only 50 cents today (send stamps if more conve- 
nient) and we'll enter your subscription at once. 


You are not taking the slightest chance AS WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY IMMEDIATELY should you 


We will name our Bargain prices and easy terms of 


me ‘our Bargain prices and easy ie reaute not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
ent only in direct letters and mail free our 32 beauty Our firm is incorporated for $200,000.00 under the laws 
imple pages to at red at the bottom of this advertise. of the State of Pennsylvania, Every banker and pub- 
Mont: ‘Tear of the coupon, write name and address plainly and lisher in America will tell you we are ABSOLUTELY 
ment. Tear off the conpon, write nado not print our price for RELIABLE. 


n that to publish this low price broadcast would work 


great injury to the sale of future editions Mail the coupon, 


>— in oe OL OI MAGAZINE doesn’t far exceed your expectations we'll 


So send along your subscription and if THE BOYS’ 


refund your money promptly and without question. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 S: 


horn St., Chicago, Ut, 


Please mall your 32-page trot sample booklet of Th " Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD 6O., Inc., 


raphe of gre od x, 
Serta nee AT maeticulats of your special efter to 5031 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
MAME ...ccscescessessssescssescesneneasenensessssesensscensensnes Sey ——_—— 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE ison sale at all newsstands 20c. a copy 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


1920 ATLAS New Europe PREE 


To the readers of The Wide World who take advantage of this offer 


now made in connection with 


| THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE act) 
1 
| 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize Words of Recent Interest 


i dictic ies at the Panama- Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
pane International Eaposition was granted to Web- camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, 
ster's New International and the Merriam Series for tank, war bride. These are but a few of the thou- 
superiority of educational merit. sands of late words,—all clearly defined in this great 

work. 


“The Supreme Authority” 
The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 8,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now 
be secured on » following remarkably easy terms: 

THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1920 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00-08 


and easy payments thereafter 
(In United States and Canada.) 


On SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALF 


(In Thickness and Weight) 


India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, supe- 
rior India paper. This edition is only 
about one-half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 
12@ in. x 93 in. x 22 in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<@ Regular Paper Editicn 


Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest. quality. Size 128 in. x 93 in. x 
53 in. Weight 152 lbs. 

Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 

Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 
and, in addition, 12,000 Biographical 


« ° 5 renee Names, nearly 30,000 Geegraphical 
To have this work in the home is like Subjects, besides thousands of other 
sending the whole family to college” References. Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 


6,000 Ilustrations. 
The only dictionary with the Vew Divided Page, characterized as ‘A Stroke of Genius,” 


THE ATLAS 


is the 1920 “New Reference Atlas 
of the World,” containing 148 
pages, with 96 pages of maps, 
beautifully printed in colors, with 


areas and populations of all coun- 

tries, including changes brought 
’ about by the Great War, Parcel- 
Post Guide, &c., all handsomely 
bound in red cloth, size 9§x12%. 


"To those who mail this Coupon at once! 
G. & C. Merriam Co. "t;.'"" Springfield, Mass. 


(Publishers ef Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 years) 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of “Diction- 
ary Wrinkles” containing an amusing “Test in Pronounciation” 
(with key) entitled ‘The Americanization of Carver”; also “126 
Interesting Questions” with references to their answers, and strik- 
ing “Facsimile Color-Plate” of the new bindings. Please include 
specimen pages of India and Regular paper with terms of your 
Wide World Magazine free Atlas offer on Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 
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ADAGRAMS 


9CENTS A WORD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


$5,000 YEARLY INCOME PAID thousands of people who in- 
vested in Texas oil lands. They made the start. $2 may 
start you making $200 monthly, possibly more. You get 
Warranty Deed to land with interest in well and par- 
ticipating interest in entire subdivision. Results count. 
Bank reference, established facts FREE. Write today. 
Sourlake Texas Oil Co., 656 DeMenil St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILLION DOLLARS MADE OVER NIGHT in off acreage. Small 
spot has done it Few acres left, well located between 
four good producing oil fields. $200 acre. Ten per cent 
down, balance monthly. One acre may complete your 
independence for_life. Free information. Bank refer- 
ence. Address Texas Oil Acre Co., 812-2 Kentucky 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 


INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or royalty for ideas. Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 129, St. Louis, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS near Sacramento for sale, easy terms. 
.Write for list. E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS. 


INVENTORS should write for our guide book, “How To Get Your 
Patent,” tells our terms and methods. Send model or 
sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature. Randolps 
& Co., Dept. 54, Washington, 


PATE WN TS—Write for FREE Guide Book and Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank. Send model or sketch and description 
for free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest refer- 
ences. Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., 807 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—HUSTLERS EARN $60.00 WEEK and th 
clothes free selling from famous popular priced to 
consumer; outfits free. Central Tailors, Dept. 111, 219 
So. Dearbcrn, Chicago. 


$28 to $46 weekly in your spare time doing special advertising 
work among the families of your city. No experience 
necessary. Write today for full particulars. 
Products Co., 2418 American Bldg., Cincinn 


MaTRIMONIAL. 


MARRY If lonely; for results & best and most successful 
“Home Maker ;” hundreds rich wish marriage soon; striet- 
ly confidential; most reliavie; years of experience; ae- 
scriptions free. ‘The Successful Club,” Mrs. Ball, Bex 
556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—Free phetos beautiful ladies, descriptions dree- 
tory. oe married. New Plan Co., erernd Kan- 
City. 


MARR’ a 
SANS MS Rohe et eet 
eas G lo. 


ST 
MARRIAGE PAPER FREE, the very best btished, rettabie, 
Eastern Agency, 3% jeden ee ” z 


MARRY! Free directory with desert ions and phetes. Beas- 


fide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


313 NAMES, ADDRESSES, DESCRIPTIONS. alo plotares res, lene” lene™ 
some marriageable people, 30. 

MARRY AT ONCE—We put you in Sarvespandence orien thea- 
sands of charming and refined ladies who wish to marry. 
many worth from $1,000 to $25,000 and upwards. Par- 
ticulars free. Address Allen Ward, B-513, Valley, Nebr. 


CATHOLICS—MARRY CATHOLICS. Wanta eyed calle Pgh 
ood Catholic pusband 3 280) 


Want a x 
Catholic Home Circle, Warren, 


MARRY—IOIN THE Atal CLASS SELECT CLUB. Many wealth: 
honorable and refined members everywhere. Confident 
descriptions free in plain sealed envelope. Sati 
guaran’ Long established, reliable, trustworthy. 
Peoples Club, Box 4, San Diego, California. 


MARRY—SEND $2.00 FOR OUR LATEST MATRIMONIAL CATA- 
jogue; containing names, addresses, descriptions, photos 
of ladies wishing esrly marriage. (Also overseas ladies). 
International Club, Dept. 16, Box 563, Los Angeles, 
California. 


GET MARRIED—Best Matrimenial paper published. Free fer 
stamp. CORRESPONDENT, Toledo, 


SALES AGENTS wanted In every County to give 


time. Position worth $750 to $1500 yearly. 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co. 70 Bar St, 
Canton, O. 


AGENTS $40-$100 PER WEEK. Free samples, gold si W 
letters, anyone can put on store windows; big deman 
liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-Z N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WONDERFUL NEW CHEMICAL. $1 package equals 60 gallons 
Gasoline. Eliminates Carbon, 50% more Mileage, Power, Speedy 
Guaranteed, Whirlwind seller. Auto owners buy on sight, 100% 
profit. Repeater, Demonstrating package. Terms, Territo 
luc package Myers & Co., 25 Baird, Cambridge, Ohio. 


DOGS, RABBITS, &c, 


DEERHOUNDS—Irish and Russian wolfhounds, Norwegian bear 
dogs, foxhounds, coonhounds, bloodhounds; big interest- 
ing, highly illustrated catalog, 10 cents. Rockwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


WE WANT RELIABLE PEOPLE to raise Furbearing Rabbits for 
us in their back yards spare time. We furnish stock and 
pay $3.50 to $7.50 each for all you raise. Sunset Fur 
Co., 566-7-8 Lankershim Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS FOR US. We furnish stock, show you 
how, buy all you raise. Big demand—easily raised—pay 
big. Contract and full particulars free. Cavies Dis 
tributimg Co., 3155 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
BEAGLES, RABBIT [ HOUNDS. FOX HOUNDS, COON. OPOS- 
sum, Skunk Dogs, Setters, Pointers. Circulars 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE- Either coler, any size. Catalogue 10c, 
price list free. C. H. Keefer & Co. Greenwich O. 


MARRY; Many Rich. Particulars for stamp. Happiness tes 
in married life. Confidential, reliabl Morrison, 
N-3053 W. Holden St. Seattle, Wash. 


MARRY FOR WEALTH, HAPPINESS. Hundreds eich, aftrac— 
tive, congenial, willing to wed, Photos Free—25 years 
experience. Mrs. Warn, 2216} Temple St, Los ‘Angeles, 


GET MARRIEO—Best Matrimonial Magazine Published Mailed 
{ree sp nadrese, American Distributor, Suite 222, Blairs- 
ville, Pa. 


WHY NOT MARRY? Brand new plan. Different frem ail others. 
Genteel, dignified, h 


jonorable, Quick results. Inexpen- 


sive. Full particulars, in plain sealed wrapper, sent 
ise: Write today. Eureka Bureau, Box 615, Pittsburg, 
a. 


YOUNG MAN. 24, tall, well bullt. good appearance, having 
small capital, desires to hear from a lady with means, 
matrimonially inclined, who wishes a good companion 
and will help financially in the purchase of a business. 
HS oe MacLeay, General Delivery, Station H., Montreal, 
‘anada. 


MARRY FOR PROSPERITY, HA’ 
congenial, desire early marriage. 

cessful. Confidential. Descriptions tree. 
Box 153, San Francisco, California. 


YOUNG LADY WANTS HUSBAND able to manage $40,000 bus- 
iness. F. Box 55, Oxford, F! 


MARRY—For speedy marriage. absolutely the best, largest n 
country; established 15 years; thousands aswel. mem- 


bers, both sexes, wishing early marriage; confidential 
descriptions free. Old Reliable Club, Mrs. Wrubel, Box 26, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to ‘advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT S—(Continued) 


HELP WANTED. 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITER 


. Excellent opportunity, good }, travel. 
ee oe ee i udwics 140 Wester ites Meas Clty 
Mo. 


THOUSANDS U. $. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPER to men— 
women—yirls. $135 to $200 month. Short hours. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write immediately tor free 
list positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept C.-119, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES Wanted, and Men, Too. to Address Envelopes and mail 
advertising matter at home for large mail order firms, 
spare or whole time. Can make $10 to $15 weekly. No 
capital or experience required. Book explaining every- 
thing mailed for 10c to cover postage, etc. Ward Pub. 
Co., Tilton, N. H 


DETECTIVES and INVESTIGATORS are in demand. Travel and 
earn big money. Learn this fascinating profession by 
bome study. Particulars free. American School of Crim- 
imology, Dept. W, Detroit, Micb. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC.. are wanted for pubil- 
cation. Literary Bureau, 116. Hannibal, Mo. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG, We revise poems, write 
musis and guarantee to secure publication, Submit poems 
op any subject. Broadway Studios, 167C ratzyereid 
Bidg., New York. 


YOU WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We'll compose the mu 
sic free and publish same. Send Song Poem today. 
W. Lenox Co., Zid West 125th St, New York. 


EARN $26 weekly, spare time. writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary ; details Free. Press Syndi- 
cate, 445 St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE sent free! 
valuable instructions and advice. Submit song-poems for 
examinaion. We will furnish music, copyright and facili- 
tate publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 303 Gai- 
ety Bldg., New York. 


Contains 


EARN $26 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience’ unnecensary ; 'detaila Fron,’ Press 
Syndicate, 4455 St. Louis. Mo. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$60 each. Experience unnecessary 
Details free to beginners. Producers’ League, 316 St. Louis. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, $140-$200, Colored 
Porters by Railroads everywhere. Experience unneces- 
sary. 899 Ry. Bureau, East St. Louis, Ill. 


RAILWAY ERAFEIC INSPECTORS earn from $110 to $200 
per month and expenses. Travel if desired. Unlimited 
advancement. No age limit. We train you. Positions 
furnished under guarantee. Write for Booklet CM 
47, Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Excellent eppertunity. Travel. 
Great demand. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 

prets Writes American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
lew York. 


BOOKS, 


“SEXUAL PHILOSOPHY,” 12c., clear, specific, autheritative 
“Health-Wealth,” 82 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


“SOUR GRAPES” unusual book. 26c. “Adam and Eve” iflus- 
trated, 50c. Paul Duff, 2713 Mozart, Chicago. 


46 YOU WENT BLIND and had a book to 
and make you happy. Send for my Maid,” and 
get an interesting storv written by myself. 25¢ post- 
paid.. Blind Larsen, 1938 Madison, Chicago, IIL. 


1 would buy one 


interesting for Man and Woman, List free. 
W. Isca, 418 Tribune Annex, Minneapoils, Mian 


PERSONAL. 


TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or ne pa: 
Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co. 


GET VALUABLE INTERESTING MAIL FREE. Cornish Co: 
pany. Schenectady, N. Y. 


LEARN HYPNOTISM—New Swiss Method. Results Guaranteed 
Particulars free. Fernando Publishing Co., Dept. 24S, 
Erie, Pa. 


DRUG ADDICTION banished, Home Treatment, Ha 
pensary, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

THE WILKINS MENTALITY TRAINING COURSE Is based upen 
researches of the World's leading psychologists. By 
following its principles anyone can increase their Will 
Power, Energy, Self-confidence, and improve memory to 
a remarkable degree. Sent postpaid One Dollar. Wilkins 
Enst, 763 Marquette Street, Montreal, Canada. 


ASTROLOGICAL Reading given with Key to health 10c. birth 
hae worth $1. ‘ose! Devere, 123 Madison St. 
ieago. 


$1.00 tf cured 
Baltimore, Md. 


is Ols- 


BE A SONG WRITER —YOU WRITE THE WORDS, | will com- 
pose the music and guarantee publication. Among my 
great hits is “Desertland.” Submit poems on any 
subject. Ethwell Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 136, 
Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET containing 66 helpful suugestions on writing 
and selling photoplays, poems, songs. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 315, Cincinnati, 


WRITE THE WORDSFOR A SONU We write music and guar- 
antee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems on patriot- 
ism, love or any subject. CHESTER MUSIC CO., 920 So. 
Michigan Ave., ym 205, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED —PICTUREPLAY WRITERS. Bia pay. Experience un- 
Necessary. Best course how to write and sell plays. 
Prepaid $1.00. Address Studios, 856 Carpenter Ave., 
Oak Park, Ul. 


WRITE A SONS POEM—Love. Mother, Home. Comic or any GLA 
ject. I compose music and guarantee publication. 
words today. Edward Trent 642 Reaper Block, Chicas. 


SUNDRIES. 


“TRUTH” on handsome double mat 6x10. Beautiful art 
‘French model, life pose; full length, 25e. prepaid, W: 
press, Wauregan, Conn. 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM for development and six 
velvet prints. Or send six negatives any sise and 20¢ 
for six prints, Or send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted 
enlargement. Prompt, . perfect service. Roanoke 
Photo Finishing Co., 291 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


$26.00 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles. Henderson. Excel- 
sior, Indian, Harley-Davidson, Bicycles $5.00 up 
Tirea and accessories at wholesale. Illustrated Bul- 
letin A free. Ash Motor Corporation, 162 N. Clinton 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL, shapely young giris taken from life; startling 
poses; stunning thrillers. These are the goods—direct 
from France; they will please and delight you; sample 
50c., 12 for $3.00; Refunded if dissatisfied. C. J. Mack, 
626 Twentieth Street, Oakland, Cal. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES PHOTOS. Handsome brown and 
white 16x20 via mail 35c. State party desired. No 
A. E. Hiller, 62 North Beacon St, Alliston, 


stamps. 
Mass. 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFE’S STORY. Send birthdate and 
dime for tri reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Apartment 66. 


HOW TO OBTAIN ANY POSITION YOU WANT. 
suggestions! Specimen letters of applicatio: 
YT. O'Neill, 1411 Thomas St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Remarkable 
50c. iS 


26 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS, perforation gauge. 
hinges, lists. 16 cents. Harland Burgett Co., 
Ohio 


Kindly mention this magazine whem writing to advertisers. 
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during the last 30 years. 


given by Mail only. 


ERVES 


We are living in theage of NERVE 
STRAIN—the ‘Mile-a-Minute Life’ 


If you have weakened and deranged your nerves through over-work, 
worry, grief or have ignorantly abused them otherwise, submit your case 
to me, and I shall tell you definitely the exact nature of your weakness, 
and whether I can help YOU, as I have helped over 90,000 men and women 


I am a Nerve Specialist and Psycho-analyst, besides being generally 
experienced ii. Health Culture and kindred sciences, I have treated more 
cases of “Nerves” than any other man in the world. My Instruction is 


Positively no fee is charged for a “Preliminary Diagnosis” of your 
case, and you will be under no obligation to take my course, if you write 
me. Do not explain your case in your first letter, as I shall send you 
special instructions how to report your case and how to make certain 
“nerve tests,” used generally by Nerve Specialists, and I shall send you 
FREE, other important data on Nerve Culture, which will give you an 
understanding of your nerves you had never had before. Write TO-DAY. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, Studio 394, 110 W. 40th St.,N. Y. 


Send N 


Snap this bargain up right now before it is too 
late. Only limited quantity. Amazing underwear 
@ bargain. Greatest offerever made. Two Guar- 
anteed $4 Each, Wool Unionsuits, $5.75. 
Save big money on your underwear. Send 
postcard or letter today — this very minute, for 
these2 beautiful perfect fitting heavy weight gray 
elastic rib unionsuits, Full cut. Seams reinforced 
and overcast. Send No Money—pay only $5.75 
on arrival, no more; we pay delivery charges. 

to refund your 
match these 2 wonderful wool unionsuits for 
$8.00. Order this amazing bargain this minute 
before it is too late. Just give name, address 
and breast measure. 


BERNARD -HEWITT & COMPANY 


#3 Ed Dept. u-1310 900 W. Van Buren, Chicago 


CATARRH 


TREATED FREE 


10 days to prove this treatment 
trh of nose, 


gives relief to 


head and air pa: I had 

i } catarrh, deafne d noises, 
had two su operations, 

\! found a t b gave 
et elief. T ds have used 


7: it w any case. 
th Want you to try it free. Write 


DR. W. O. COFFEE, Dept. X-41 Davenport, lowa 


Money. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing togadvertiseras )O 


6000 MILES 


GUARANTEED 
Send No Money, 


Laheenwntn d — tire offer 
ever made’ ional value 
Sweeps awayal jon 
—6,000 miles—or more—from 


ess couble tread standard tires 
—practically puncture proof. 


Amazing Low Prices 


ize Tires Tubes|Size ‘Tires Tubes 
x3 $5.95 $1.50/34,4 $10.95 $2.85 
3 25 1. 70/38x43§ 11.15 295 

95) 34x43g 11.45 8.10 
12.85 8.25 
13.00 9.85 
13.45 8.45 
13.6 8.65 


with each tire 
Send your order today—sure 
While these lowest prices last. 
State size,alsowhetherstraight 
sideor clincher. Remember,yau 
eed send no money, just your name and adaress, 
nd tire with free refiner, will be shipped same day. 


MORTON TIRE & . 
aoollmichigen Aven Devt. sar Chicane Il 


ourspecial reconstruction proc- . 


GET BIG BUSH OFFER 


We do not deal through 


distribators bot Cooney 46s iG 


ents Only 
four and De Laxe six. Don’twalt. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, tMinols, Dep*. M23 Bush Templo 


Se ae Se aN ee en nN Felt 
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fora Few Cents a Day 


GEND your name and address and we will send you our 
128-page book of diamond bargains, It is the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
dollars’ worth of jeweiry to choose from—and they may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
‘The diamond you select will be sent upon your simple re- 
juest—without a penny down. Then if you do not thi ik 
the greatest bargain you have ever seen, sendit back at 
Our expense. If you decide to keep it, your credit is good, 


8% Yearly Dividends 
‘You are guaranteed an & per cent yearly increase in 
value on all exchanges. You can also earn 26 per cent 
wus. The book tells how. 


Write Toda: 


Send your name and address today—-NOW. You will be 
Under no obligation. You will receive our ‘128-page diamond 

by the next mail, Send your name and address 
NOW to Dept. 748 \ 


oMLYONSCQ A: 


T Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. | 


Suteng.zseecitayal eae tne pare. 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 
on ion, ali 


shout w 
“tific Wrestling Physi 
rery man and boyin Amer 


Violin, Hawaiian Suitar, Ukutele.— 

Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor wanjo or Banje 
Wonderful new ayatem of teaching note music by mall, To first 

pupils in each locality, we give a uuperb Violin, Mandolin, 

Ukulele, Gu'‘ar, Hawniin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso~ 

lutely free.®Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc= 

cess or nocharge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, tne. Dept.37 CHICAGO, ILbs) 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial. 
QrKi Newspaper and "Magazine. Il- 
K ry lustrating, Pastel Crayon Por- 


traits and Fashions. By Mail 
or Local Classes. Write for 
terms and List of successful 


students, 
Associated Art Studios, 113A Flatiron Bld, New York. 


75 my ” 

Find the Man! 

“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. Go over 
our list of employees—pick out those who 
not only have been doing their work well, 
but have been studying in spare time 
getting ready for advancement. That’s the - 
kind of man we want for this job and for 
all of this firm’s responsible positions.” 


Employers everywhere are combing their 
ranks for men with ambition, for men who really 
want to get ahead in the world and are willing to 

rove it by training themselves in spare time to 

lo some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of man! The International 
Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you 
brepare for advancement in the work of your choice, what- 
ever itmay be. More thantwo million men and women in 
the last 29 years have taken the I. C. S. route to more - 
money. More than 110,000 others are getting ready right 
now. Hundredsare starting every month. Isn't it about 
time for you to find out what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


Se ee eae es me TEAR OUT HERE me me ee oes ee ee: 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


wie eee et Papas the position, 
Seka ths subject, Sone Mee Tee eee ; 


ELECTRIOAL ENGINEFR SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rallways ADVERTISING 
Telegraph a Ea f : Show Card a Welter. 
Telephone Work Sign Palnter 
henical Drat LLUSTRATING 
en omen a 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonag 
BoE recclag en 
va Z 
Survey Ci aed Stenographer snd Typist 
er 
MINE FOREMAN yy CURRED, ‘Cert, blic Accountant / 
Marae ee ENGINEER RR RREIG Mi Loe 4 
Marine Engineer liway Accountent 
‘Draftemen Commerciel Law, 
RSET ase op niu 
cra en 
Architectural Draftemem Common Schoo! Subject 
eae eran 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway MaibC! 
Shoot Matal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
it AGRICULTURE Freach 
Navigation Tales 
eS 


er Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH YOU? 


PEP! NERVE! VIGOR! GUNE? 


Do you dare to ask yourself why your health ead 
strength are Failing? Look at yourself dm the glass, 
ask what's wrong? Why are you not able to get the 
most at of life in the joy of living and earning 
capacity ? 


, Do you realize the danger you are 
in by neglecting yourself? Is it con- 


stipation, nervousness, indigestion, 
insomnia, weak heart, rheumatism, 
rupture, physical 2akness, oor 
memory, lung trouble, catarrh 


wind, round 
ders, skin disorders? ‘Are you flat- 
chested or round shouldered? Too 


increase your height, or muscular 
development, or just your general 
health? 


Are You Afraid of the Truth? 


Why not come to me as a friend and 
confidant and tell me what is pre- 
venting your getting the most out of 
life? 1 will write you a. friendly. 
personal, helpful talk that will lift 
you out of despair and suffering. I 
will send it in a plain, sealed enve- 
lope. If you are a victim of any 
secret habits which are ruining your 
ambitions, endangering tas future. 
even threatening your life, LET ME 

HELP YOU. Your secret is safe 
STRONGFORT with me. DELAY MEANS DAN- 
The PertectMan GER. You can't mend the body with 
OILS, PHYSICS AND PIFFLE! You 


TO PAY 
for thia beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 


Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one must know Nature's’ way. This is the Strongfor. 
you select will be sent to you on way, 1 will show. you. Send for my wonderful book; 
‘romotion an onservation of ealth, reng' an 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID *] Mental Energy,” enclosing three 2c stamps “to pay 
If you like the piano we will sell {t:to:vori on stall mailing expenses. It will help you to shape your 
Bier tothe he cae ee ee eee destiny. Be the master, not the slave. Write today. 


Payments. No extras of any kind, Stool free with LION L S 
Piano, | Write today for our catalog, flustrated in the 

1 the wood. It's free. If you are inter- 5 
etal in pares planoe send for free cataloc. We have Physical and Health Specialist 


& fine selection. Rothschild & Co., Dept. 26 Chicago 1386 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, 
2 


00 value for 

Lith end 
Sond | No 

your name 
ogkband size on postal 
To prove oor, anbentable values and letter for these wee 
rol ites rade, will make suit to he 
your measure for only $16.00. Style gree Jarge, ‘roomy 

n are oF any on 3 
style combinatlons to select trom. One [ latest black, blue or aven= 
year’s satisfaction guaranteed or every back, ipe effects on white 
Denny back—quick. packgroond. | Guaranteed 
NO EXTRA CHARGES pect buttons, soft Bench 
You pay just what we say, not one in _back. ‘euffs, finest 
penny of extras for anything. "We even workmanship, 


fe and express. You save 
efore the war. 


EARN $60.00 CASH WEEKLY 


‘ou ean take orders easy for these clothes 
$n spare time and make $2000 a year and up at home. 


Friends and neighbors’ bay on I 
sich. Voons “Prat "Seen SEND NO CASH Yu 
60 in seventeen days. ————— na 


—BIG SAMPLES 
lex sles show Ii sty) 80 real ck 
Dies, Buy at inside Wholesale prices, Write now for Big Fee Ooeae, 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Dept. 114 Chicago 


BERNARD, HEWITT & COMP: 
Dept. R-1310 900 West'Vas Deron Btreet *enicawe, tote 


30 Days Free Trial 


> freight prepaid on any “RANGER” bicycle. 
Write at once for our big. and special offers. 
Take your choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in w: \e, famous GRANGER" line. You cannot 
ford to buy without getting our latest prop- 
‘actory-to-Rider prices. 


Big Demand for Fingerprint 


Its Fascinating Profession Travel, Ad- 
S venture, Money, FAME! Experts in 
demand ail over the world by detective agencies. 
corporations, banks, ete. Learn quickly and easily at home during 
SBE WRG, Simple new method teaches every point. hingerpeint 

‘REE. Write at once for Free Llustrated Catalog 
and SPECIAL OFFER. No obligation, TIRES {a"ho eicycle tise at kal ne 

DUNLAP SCHOOL OF FINGERPRINTS seca. We arene ine at hale as 
2029 South Wabash Avenue Dept. 597 CHICAGO, ILL. hey! 


59 lay. A postcard 
SECRET SERVICE COURS! 


Rangor V 
Electric 
FREE Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Ez Motorbike M EA Dept. Chicago 
Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers fo) 


pac Be f ares a 
asy Payments i#,desired: at a sma! 
ey Bae a agli. cash prices. 


Boys, be a“*Rider Agent’? and make big mon- 
ey taking orders for bicycles and euppiics, 


PN Ree 


-A\- 
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Smile 
says “4 
-Y Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have embarrass- 
ing moments—so do your friends. Is it not worth 
while to see if all this embarrassment can be 
avoided? 

Ae 000 persons are now heari: x id 
of, the Acousticon. “A"New York physician says: 

It is of y areat value to me. I should have been 

obliged to give up the practice of medicine long 
ago I had not obtained this best of all de 
for the aid of hearing.” We offer you the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


just write, saying “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings—thus you can best tell 
what it will for you. member, however. 
that the Acousticon has patented features which 
cannot be duplicated. So no matter what 
past. experiences have been, send for your free 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1336 Candler Blidg., New York 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


vel_educational keyboard up in your 
home. Learn standard key- 
board, same as on the $100 
machines. Get the same touch. 


‘ 
Beginner’s Practice” 
It is the same as a type- 

writing business course in your 

home at one-hundredth the regu- 
lar price. Solves the question for the typewriter 
beginners. 

Send $1 and it is yours. 
Maine Supply Co., 609 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 


SELL YOUR KODAK PICTURES 


Do You know the newspapers and maga- 
zines will pay you from $2.00 to $5.00 each 


for your snap-shots and prints? Our 20 
Lesson Course in Photographic Journalism 
tells how to prepare them for publication, 
where to sell, etc. Worth dollars to every 
kodak owner. Prepaid, only $1.00 complete. 
EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Box 156, Moorestown, N. J. 


[Qeise’ 


Piltons No Paste Neeoep 
pe é Usethem to mount all kodak 


é pictures, post cards, clippings in albums 
Square, Round, Oval, 24 Lis 

eas pec 

‘ASY-ARTL jo masn, po fons, "At ho 


¥ ost geet no substitater; 
ns good.  10e brings Toll pir. and maried 
Devt. SSK 1450 Leland Ave.. CHICAGO 
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Gert. Made = Viish} 


Men—look here! No need for you to 
wear ready-mades. No need for you 

to stand for high prices and pay 
all the money down for made-to- 
measure clothes. America’s big 
tailor shop will make you a suit 
or overcoat of fine fabric in latest style to your 
exact measure, guarantee the fit and send it on 
approval for $1 down. Get our big Style Book 
andisee for yourself that we are world beaters on style, 
quality, reasonable prices and liberal terms. The free Style 
Book explains our plan and shows how you get the snap- 
Piest styles and save money, Cloth samples also sent free. 


9 Months to Pay 


Your credit is good here. We trust Qt 
you. Wear suit or overcoat while paying Send 
for it. Norisk to you. If not satisfied eae for 
return the clothes and we refund your i 


$1.00. That shows that our garments 
and work must be best—otherwise we 
could not make such an_ offer. 

any house be more liberal? 


Save 


$15 to $25 


Yes, you keep $15 to $25 (or 
more) in your pocket when you 
order a suit or overcoat from 
us. See ourstunning styles 
and classy tailoring and learn 
how to save a lot of money. 

Get in on this now and save 
that cash for yourself. You send 
only $1 and your measurements 
and tell us which cloth you 
want. We make the suit and 
ship quick. No delays. Send 
clothes back if not all or more 
than you expect. 


FREE 
Style Book’ 


Send for your copy of our won- #3 
derful FREE Style Book. Shows ¢ 
pictures of latest styles in suits, 
overcoats and a big collection of 
fine Cloth Samples toselect from. 

Mail coupon, letter or postal 
today—no charge—no obliga- 4 
tion whatever, 

—— 


1015 Jackson Bivd. 
Stanley- Regers ¢ Co. popesss Chicago, It. 
your tyle Book showing latest Met- 
poles si lee me ER ae 1S ew a en, particulars ‘oF your $1 d Sidown 
Ne Months-to-Pay Offer. 


Blood, 
Strength 
And 
Endurance 


A HOME-MADE 
GRAY HAIR REMEDY 


You can prepare a simple mixture at home 
that will gradually darken gray hair, and make 
it soft and glossy. To a half-pint of water add 
1 ounce of bay rum, a small box of Barbo Com- 
pound and 4 ounce of glycerine. 

These ingredients can be bought at any drug 
store at little -ost, or the druggist will put it 
up for you. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained, This will 


make a gray-haired person look many years | 


younger. It is easy to use, does not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does not 
rub off. 


WORLD MAGAZINE 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


let me prove it to you as I 
the last 6 months. I claim 
sful cure for bunions 
d it to you FREE, 
re how many so-called 
you ever tried 
ted _you feel with the: 
iI have such absolute cc: 
send you this treatment 
a wonderful yet simple bome 
nt Which rel you almost instantly of all pain; it 
the cause of the bunion and the ugly deformity dis- 
appears—all th you are wearing tighter shoes than 
know it will do all this 
nt to send for 
at my expense, 


Just send 
“Pairy- 
t you promptly in 
plain sealed env 


FOOL REMEDY CO. 
Dept. 43, 3661 Ogden Ave. | 
CHICAGO Il 


Nl 
tu 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had head Noises for 
over 30 years. My Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums re 
storei my hearing and stopped Head Noises, and will 
doit foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot be 
\seen vhen worn. Effective when Deafness is Caused 
‘py Catarch or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly De- 
‘stroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take 
out. Are “Unseen Comforts.” Inexpensive. Write 
for Booklet and my swornstatement of how I recov- 
ered my hearing. 
A. 0, LEONARD 
Suite $49, 70 Sth Avenue 


New York City 


—Prostate Troubleo—— 


Prostate Disorders, Bladder Troubles‘in Men; Get- 
ting up frequently at night, positively and rapidly 
overcome without drugs privately at home; 

tors, Osteopaths, Chiropractors, Physical Culture 
Directors use it; Easily used by anyone, anywhere, 
no matter what you have tried or how old the 
case, this method will bring results quiekly. Write 
for free illustrated booklet and convincing testi- 
mony. 


ELECTROTHERMAL COMPANY 
12-C Central Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every ‘condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 
Catarrbal Deafness, Relaxed or dunk- 
Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 


Wholly or Partially Destroy: 
Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Err Drams 


f Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all time, 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on D! 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


1068 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


: UT 
I I E DON'T BE ¢ 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 
My internal method of treatment, is the cor- 
rect one, and is sanctioned by the best in- 
formed physicians and surgeons. Uintments. salves and 
other local applications give only tempo! relief. 
oes pays , Piles fa any form, write for a” FREE 
sample e's Pile lets, will 
you read this Write today. YO" WU Bless the day 


E. P. 
346-C Page Bidg., Ace 


Marshall, Mich. 


OU Can Double Your Ability to Earn Money 

Hold Friends! Win Love and Happinesst 
Our System of Personal Efficiency tells you how! 
Success Stadygram and Personality Sketch for 100 
and birth date. Thomson-Heywood Company, Dept. 
900 Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers) 
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The most remarkable 
Yalues ever offered. A 
postal brings yon a large 
assortment of cloth sam- 
Ples, wholesale prices 
direct from the manu- 
facturer, style book and 
Measuring charts. No 
Matter where you live 
or where you have been 
buying yourclothes, and 
even if you do not need 
anew sultnow, investi- 
Ei———eee gate At once the won- 
derful savings you can 
make by dealing direct 
large manufacturer. Long wear, fast 


With this 
color, perfect fit, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


‘Write today. 
this: 


Address your card or letter like 
Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, 
reen 


Department 389 , 208-214 South 
Street, Chicago, Tilinois. 


Class Lessons in 


SPECULATION 


FRANK H. TUBBS 
Teacher 


Room 2169, Woolworth Building 
New York 

Mr. Tubbs has formulated a course 
of instruction in Speculation with 
special application to trading in the 
Stock Market. Regular annual Class, 
each October. Special Classes, when- 
ever seven students are registered. 
Membership limit is fifteen. Lessons 
are ten in number and are given at 
Mr. Tubbs’ offices, m the evening. 


Send for Circular 


Frank H. Tubbs 


Room 2169, Woolworth Building 
New York 
Private Lessons by arrangement 


GET WELL - BE YOUNG - GROW TALL 


This University 

discovery isthe 

most important health fnveation of the century, It remakes and refay- 
enatesthe Human Bod; It produces normal spines. It frees imping. 
Sfland irated nerves. forects contracted ules, shorted ligament 
eliminates congestion, improves circulation and deainage of the body 4 
will increase ‘s be 

Te BANDICULA TOR CO. 1512Proapect Ave., Cleveland.o. 


- Send 
CO., Dept. W, 8025 


St, Phila Po 


Kindly mention this magazine when 


1 | $85, $125, 
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CREDIT 
DIAMONDS 


For GIFTS 


D2 your gift buying without 
delay, while stocks are new 


DIAMONDS and unbroken. 

WIN HEARTS trated Catalog 
guide tounusvual 

80me worth-while gifts on credit. 

select will be sent prepaid. Yous: 

A the article right in your own hands. 

REDIT TERMS on purchases of 35 or over, one-fifth down, 

balance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Wy <yld lilly swig SS\\ 
aR 8 SS 


jar large illus- 
your shopping 
argains in hand- 

hatever you 


yy ind examine 


xs 


Po 
We offer exceptional values in these Diamond Rings, Solitaires 
and Clusters, latest popular plain and fancy engraved mount. 
The Diamonds are magnificent gems set in White, Green 
and Yellow Solid Gold. Folly described in catalog. Priced st 


$150, $200, $250 : 


This yearitis especially toyourinterest todo your giftbuying early 
{fou can send your order now and we will hold for later ehipre 
if desired. Send For Catalog Today. Liberty Bonds Accepte: 


JOFTIS The Ne**onal Credit Jewelers 


Dept. |=-861 108 N. State St., Chicago, Il. 
BROS & CO. féz3 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 
to $125.00 or more per week were trained 
by my’ course reonal_ individual 
lessons by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make ort 
inal drawing eaay tolearn. Send sketch of Us 
Sam with 6c in stamps for ple Picture Cl 


saan arte 
eeful. stud amples of thei 
evidence of what YOU cau escsaphane 


work an 
Please state your 


TheLandon School ote illest, ing 


1488 Schofield Bidg.. Cleveland, Ohio 


at home in spare tim Id ii ‘ice. 
HeNmANS SAN 15 THA “DL Gas, 


Mechanical Draftsmen. 

SALARIES $35.00 TO $100 A WEEK 
St advancement. Many secure Positions before 
completing course. fi 


Clafin, Pres, 


Roy C, 
Dept. 1194, 14th & T Sts., Washington; D. C. 


writing to advertisers. 
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TABLETS 


All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Colds and La Grippe 


Women's Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist jor A-K Tablets 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 
10c 25c 
See Monogram K on the, Genuine 


The Astikemnin Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 


If you suffer from Nebility, Nervousness, Insom- 
nia, Lack of Vigor, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Lame 
Back, Poor Circulation, Dyspepsia, kidney, liver. 
bladder weakness, or any trouble duc to low vital- 
ity, send for our Free Book telling all about the 
genuine Sanden Electric Belts and how they are 
sold on 60 days’ trial, with no cost to you unless 
you are absolutely satisfied. Price, $4.85 up. This 
is an opportunity you should not miss, You are 
fully insured against failure and take no risk 
whatever. The Sanden Herculex Belt is the best 
in the world and our offer is absolutely genuine. 
Write for Free Book toda: A 


- ‘THE HERCULEX CO. 
1416 Broadway, New York (Dept. A. D.) 


ET, 


PHOTO-ANALYSIS— Scientific— Practical— Educational. 
Any Photo—age, weight, height, color of hair, skin and 
eyes. Vocational and Matrimonial Guide alone worth 
price of reading, $1.00. Photo returned promptly. Do 
it now. Confidential. Prof. 0. W. WALGREN, 2427 
10th Ave., So, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAVE YOUR BOD 


“— Would Not Part With It For $10,000” ‘in 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says %) 
a 


Conserve Your Health 
and Efficiency First 


another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


'C AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN, Develo} 


Overcomes SS and ORGAN 


\=) 
\ 


erect, graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense Raalng’ and. walking places ed 


supports misplaced internal 
corre ; 


constipation ortable and easy 


reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and strengthens 


es backache. curvat 
YOURSELF 


rupt: 
for illustrated booklet, measurement blank, ete., and read our very liberal proposition, 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co.,252 Rash Bldg., Sal 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 


vention, the wonderful new 
liscovery that relieves rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnoxious 
J springs or pads. Has automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you 


would a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it.. Protected 
by U. S. patents. Catalogue and 


re blanks mailed free. Send 
and address today. 
} State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


meas 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 


TOBACCO 


Or SNUFF HABIT 
Cured or NO PAY 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes. 
cigars, chewed, or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no dope, poisons, or habit forming 
drugs. Guaranteed. Sent on trial. If it cures 
costs you one dollar. If it fails, or if you are 
not perfectly satisfied, costs you nothing. Write 
for full remedy today. 


SUPERBA COMPANY, M24, Baltimore, Md 


Kindly mention this magasine when writing to advertisers, 
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FOR 


‘2 
THIS 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


ALL WOOL SUIT 


Every suit made 

from the exact 

cording to your 

Ship it on approval, delivery charges pre- 
id, for you to try on, to inspect ¢ 

and examine. Unless you are 

well pleased your trial order 

will not cost you a cent. 


Send postal 
today for 


style book 
with 62 cloth samples of the ver: 
Brest, high grade fabrics and latest, 
New York and Chicago styl 
bow any member of your family 
i measures. We guarantee a perfect 
it. By dealing direct with us, tl 
facturers, you save the 
sary expense and 
agents and obtain the very 


igbest grade of tailoring ata saving of 25% to 


40%. Write today for catalog and Efecmation 


THE BELL TAILORS 


I1inole 


iy eee cet fen Ba 
fp) readeclie totoy sesend cia month vot STG bes been | 

Write Today ssid reid rings you wish (indlee" oe ‘men 
Be sure to send your finger size. | 
id Lachman men 12N.. Michigan Av.. Dept. 


Send Us Your Name and We’II 
Send You a Lachnite 


fend apenny. Just say; "end mee Lachnite mounted tna d 
ring oo 10 day’ Tall Tepropatdientte sour (| | 
hen It'comen mm "iiss ‘deposit 4" map with the gostman and 


At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive 
positions for men and women 
} at substantial salaries are al 
ways ready for trained wire- 
less operators. Salaries start 

at $125 a month, plus 
board, lodging and laundry, 
which means a total of 

$200 or more a month. 

‘One of our recent Gradu- 

ates is getting $6,000 a 

year. 

Get in line for a big 

Position at a big sal- 

ary! Let us help you! 

Write for informa- 

tion and we will send 

you this FREE book- 

let, full of valuable 

information, 

NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept.343 14th & U Sts. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead: 
motion. But are you prepared for the job ahead of your 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fot a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education, 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you. all the essentials that form the foundation of Practica 

usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOUCAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
oday. It costs you nothing but a stamp, 

American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-796 Chicago, U.S. A. 


] American School of Correspondence, 


Dept. 4-79g Chicago, Ill. 
| Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. t 
vowel Architect. Lawyer. 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to 615,000 
uilding Contractor. Mechanical Engineer. 
to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
atomobile Engineer. Shop Superintendent. 
to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 


atomobile Repairman, 


$2,500 to 64,000 24,000 to $10,000 I 
Civil Engineer, | sseast Steam Engineer. 
35,000 to 815,000 aati t 


Structural Engineer. 
000 to $10,000 


Foreman’s Course, 
$2.0 


Business Manager Photoplay W: 
] J ‘ 82,000 to $10,000 
F Sanitary Engineer. 
$2,000 to 85,000 
nee Accountant and Auditor. «Telephone Engineer. 
$2,500 to #7,000 $2,500 to $5,000 § 
| wDraftsman ond Designer, Telegraph Engineer. 
{500 to $4,000 00 to 86,000 
‘ ri High School Graduate. 
I t0 $10,000 n two years. | 
: % Fire Insurance Expert 
| In one year. 000 to 810,000 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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_Af Maker of Millions 
-—and Millionaires 


on’t miss this rare offer—the greatest opportunity that ever has come to you. Take nochances. Do 
t risk delay. This unparalleled offer may not appear again. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 
'e will send you at once, absolutely free for examination, the most remarkable book of recent years— 
e most sensational) success in the whole history of books. In this small space we cannot begin to 
plain what this amazing book will do for you—how it will turn your feet into the straight and sure 
ad to success and riches. In the panel at the left are just a few of the thousands of words of 
‘aise written to us by persons who have read the book. 

o matter who you are or where you are—no matter if; you have made some progress or none at all 
ward financial independence—you need this book. And while this offer lasts it costs you nothing— 
t one penny—to see it and read it and to learn for yourself its priceless secrets. ‘Power of Will’ 
not like any other book you ever saw or read—entirely new and different — the first practical, 
orough, systematic course in will training ever produced. 

Other men get rich, and they do not kill themselves in the struggle 
either. You can make money, you can win success just as easily as 
they when you know how— when you have read the simple secret of their method. 


Extraordinary Offer 


You may never have such a chance again. Act now! It has long been known that 
the will can be trained into a wonderful force for achieving. But only a few men 
have learned for themselves, unaided, how to train their will power and cultivate it. 
Now comes Haddock, who has perfected a simple, systematic course of training by 
which YOU can develop an indomitable, irresistible Will based on a most profound 
and scientific analysis of human charac! 


ter. 
RE 99 has pulled thousands out of the slough 
es I ower of W. of despondency and set them on the 
road to success and prosperity. It will 
do the same for you. Young and old men alike testify to the almost magical changes 


in their lives after reading this it book, Written by a scholar whose name ran! 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergeon and Royce. 


SEND NO MONEY ,/” 


Personal Experiences 


Among 225, users of “* Power of Will’ 
wre such men'as Judge Ben B. Lindsey ; Su- 
>reme Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang. 
x-U S. Chinese Ambassador; Assistant 
Pustmaster General Britt. Lieut Gov Mc 
Kelvie of Nebraska: General Manager Chnis- 
eson of Walls-Fargo Express Co. F. St 
Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art Metal 
onstruction Co.; Gow Ferris of Michigan. 
n@ many others of equal prominence. 

Here are just a few extracts from the thou- 
ands of voluntary Letters from owners telling 
what the book has meant to them. 

800% tacrease In One Year 
“1 recommended ‘Power of Will’ to» 
ng man and his salary has increased 800% 
thn a year —H ww Suyror, the Moret 
EfRcvency Fxpert 

$1,500 to $80,000 Vearty 

“Three years ago 1 was making $1500 a 
year and working day and night. Today I 
nake $1000 a weet al have time for other 
hings as well. To the lessons in the book 
‘Power of Wiilt do I owe this sudden rise." 
—( Name on request.) 

Werth $3,000 to $80,000 


"From what I have already seen I believe Pelton 
| can get $3000 to $30,000 worth of good out If you miss this great opportunity you will surely regret it. We will 
eee eee eee Gechien Cex cigext | simply be flooded with requests as soon asthis advertisement appears. gf” Pab. Ca.: 
North Western Life Insurance Co., Cedar But if you act quickly and mail the cou; today you can be sure 19-$ Wilcox Bik 
Rapids, Ja, of receiving a copy of this amazing for free examination. 0” 
$697 Profit Firet Week Pow 


er of Will” contains 400 pages, balf leather, gold top 0° Meriden. Conn. 
*"*Power of WI" is a compilation of eaves and includes more material than pond: ‘a 

aighty forces. My first week's benefit in 

dollars is $900 — cost $3: profit $897.""— 
Figure what his yearly proft would be) 
—F. W. Heisiend, V0 Tribune Bidg., 
Chacage, Ik. 


Gentlemen: —Please: 
Send no money. a fbb, ry] wilh? st 
Finca mail it back if you are not satisfied that it te", eed neree te reat 
or remall’ the book 


worth its weight in gold to you. Or, if 
‘Another $0% tnereece to own it, simply send us $8.50, our Low In! 
“More than a 1 purchased ductory Price, and it is yours. Send NOW, 
Power of Will and’ frmiy believe that it before you forget. 
y sainry ore thas S04 to thar mes 
in ime."* — 
BY rages Pincipet McuewCocex| PELTON PUBLISHING. Co. 
dated Schools, Boswell, Obla. 


19-3 Wildees Bleck, MERIDEN, O08. . MASE oss essccscernees 
Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers! 


